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OBJECTS  OF  THE  SOCIETY.  39 

In  order  that  the  Society  may  extend  its  sphere  of  nsefiil  activitj,  and 
aocomplish  the  yarious  ends  indicated,  an  increase  in  its  numbers  and  rerenue  is 
most  desirable. 

Should  that  increase  be  realised,  the  Society  might  become  a  Publishing 
Society  for  Standard  Works  on  Statistical  Science  out  of  print  or  scarce ;  and 
could  gather  together  a  complete  collection  of  the  best  statistical  authorities  in 
English,  French,  German,  and  Italian.  A  well-arranged  library  of  reference  of 
the  kind  projected  does  not  at  present  exist  in  England. 

A  change  in  the  character  and  contents  of  the  Journal  is  under  consideration, 
irith  the  object  of  making  it  a  still  more  useful  and  authentic  storehouse  of  sta- 
tistical &cts  of  interest  and  importance,  useful  alike  to  all  engaged  in  legislation, 
in  local  goremment,  and  in  the  many  actire  movements  which  pre-eminently 
distinguish  this  country. 

The  Society  consists  of  Fellows  and  of  Honorary  Members.  The  principal 
States  of  Europe  and  America,  British  India  and  the  Crown  Colonies,  are  repre- 
sented by  the  "  Honorary  Members."  The  organization  of  the  Society  has  from 
its  inception  been  purposely  cosmopolitan,  and  it  carefully  cultivates  a  connexion 
with  the  several  local  societies  of  the  Empire,  and  a  correspondence  with  those  of 
Foreign  Countries. 

Fellows  elected  in  or  after  the  month  of  June  are  exempt  from  paying  their 
subscription  for  the  current  year.  The  Journal  of  the  Society,  published  quar- 
terly, is  distributed  gratuitously  to  all  the  Fellows ;  its  Library  is  one  of  circu- 
lation ;  and  its  Booms  and  its  Monthly  Meetings  are  of  great  resort. 

Proposal  Papers  and  any  furthur  information  will  be  forwarded,  on  applica- 
tion, by  the  Assistant  Secretary. 


THE  HOWARD  MEDAL. 

The  Council  of  the  Statistical  Society  have  given  effect  to  the 
views  of  the  President,  Dr.  Guy,  F.R.S.,  regarding  John  Howard 
and  his  claim  to  be  considered  at  least  as  much  a  Statist  as  a  Philan- 
thropist, by  establishing  a  Howard  Medal.  This  Medal  is  to  be  given 
every  year  to  the  author  of  the  beat  essay  on  some  subject  in  social 
statistics,  giving  a  preference  to  those  in  which  Howard  himself  was 
most  interested.  The  subject  of  the  essay  for  which  the  Medal  will 
be  given  in  1874  (the  centenary  of  the  year  in  which  Howard 
achieved  his  Parliamentary  triumph)  is  "  The  State  of  Prisons,  and 
the  Condition  and  Treatment  of  Prisoners  in  the  Prisons  of  England 
and  Wales  during  the  last  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  as  set 
forth  in  Howard's  *  State  of  Prisons '  and  his  work  on  'Lazarettos.'" 
Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Statistical  Society,  12,  St.  James's  Square,  S.W. 
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Those  persons  who  are  inclined  to  benefit  the  Society 
by  legacies  are  recommended  to  adopt  the  following 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

I   give  and   bequeath  unto  the   Statistical    Society  of 
London,  the  sum  of  £  ,  such  legacy  to  be 

paid  out  of  such  part  of  my  personal  estate,  not  specifically 
bequeathed,  as  the  law  permits  to  be  appropriated  by  will 
to  such  a  purpose. 


Note  A. — AU  gifts  by  will  to  the  Society  of  land,  or  of 
money  secured  on,  or  directed  to  be  secured  on,  or  to  arise 
from  the  sale  of,  or  directed  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of, 
land,  will  be  void.  Gifts  may  be  made  by  will  of  slock  in 
the  pubHc  funds,  shares  or  debentures  of  railway  or  other 
jointr^tock  companies,  or  money  to  be  paid  out  of  the  testa- 
tor's pure  personal  estate,  or  of  personal  chattels. 

Note  B. — Bequests  may  be  made  either  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Society,  or  to  the  Society's  "Building 
Fund,"  which  has  been  recently  established. 
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John  Howard  as  Statist.  By  William  A.  Guy,  M.B.,  F.R.C.P., 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Hygiene^  King*8  College^  London;  Consulting 
Physician  to  King^s  College  Hospital;  amd  one  of  the  Vice' 
Presidents  of  the  Statistical  Society, 

[Bead  before  the  Statistical  Society,  21st  January,  1873.] 

I  HAYB  sought  and  obtained  permission  from  the  Conncil  to  address 
you  at  this,  the  first  meeting  of  the  year  1873,  on  a  subject  which  is 
unquestionably  well  timed  ;  and,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  will 
not  prove  wanting  in  interest,  or  in  practical  utility.  I  say  that 
my  subject  is  well  timed,  because  just  a  century  ago  (in  the  year 
1773)  John  Howard,  of  Cardington  near  Bedford,  was  appointed 
High  Sheriff  of  his  county;  and  so  obtained  an  opportunity 
of  which  he  made  such  good  use  that  not  only  did  he  build  up 
for  himself  that  which  he  cared  less  than  nothing  about,  an  im- 
perishable reputation,  but,  what  was  far  more  to  the  purpose  with 
him,  he  purged  the  English  nation  of  a  foul  reproach,  and  freed  its 
civil  and  military  populations  alike  from  an  ever  present,  ever 
recurring  peril.  Nay,  1  may  add  with  truth  and  without  exag- 
geration, that  he  became  unconsciously  the  founder  of  a  new  epoch 
both  in  statistics  and  in  humanity.  This  1  think  will  clearly  appear 
before  I  have  brought  this  commum'cation  to  a  close. 

The  thesis  I  wish  to  maintain  this  evening  is,  that  the  John 
Howard,  whom  most  men  know  only  as  the  first  of  philanthropists, 
was  also  one  of  the  foremost  statists  of  his  time ;  and  1  wish  also 
to  show  incidentally  that  he  who  was  always  ready  to  depreciate 
himself,  led  others  to  take  a  low  and  eminently  unjust  view  of  the 
intellectual  side  of  his  character,  and  to  see  in  one  of  the  most 
intelligent,  adroit,  and  original  minded  of  men,  a  *'  dull  and  even 
'*  dreary  "  man,  as  it  pleased  Thomas  Carlyle  to  call  him.  In  select- 
ing these  epithets  as  applicable  to  one  whom  he  also  styled  *'  the 
"  modeet,  noble  Howard,"  Mr.  Gariyle  was  perhaps  led  into  error 
by  looking  only  at  the  patient  and  toilsome  way  in  which  Howard 
oolleoted  &ct8,  but  overlooking  alike  the  then  novelty  and  originality 
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of  bis  method  of  procedure,  and  the  quick  and  precions  resnlts  that 
followed  on  its  use.  This  eiror  is  exactly  such  as  a  man  would 
fall  into  who  should  fix  his  attention  solely  on  the  laborious  method 
which  we  of  this  Society  are  compelled  to  adopt  if  we  would  dis- 
cover or  establish  any  great  social  truth,  overlooking  both  the 
scientific  insight  that  prompts  our  most  successful  inquiries,  and  the 
fruitful  issues  to  which  they  lead :  alive  to  the  dull  monotony  of  the 
road,  but  blind  to  the  bright  light  that  shines  upon  both  ends  of  it. 

In  order  to  give  to  my  thesis  all  the  interest  that  can  be  made 
to  attach  to  it,  I  will  place  before  you  so  much  of  the  biography  of 
Howard  as  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  intellectual  side  of  him, 
omitting  as  not  suited  to  my  purpose,  or  to  my  audience,  all  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  consistency  of  his  character,  and  the  harmony 
of  his  private  life  with  his  public  career.  Suffice  it  only  to  observe 
that  no  stain  ever  rested  on  his  character,  no  suspicion  ever  attached 
to  his  motives ;  so  that  if  we  are  to  treat  him  as  a  man  of  science  at 
all,  we  must  see  in  him  such  an  one  in  social  science  as  Faraday 
was  in  the  domain  of  physics,  just  as  if  we  view  him  as  a  man  of 
acti<xi  it  is  with  such  men  as  Wellington  that  we  must  group  him. 

Before  I  present  you  with  those  incidents  in  the  life  of  Howard 
which  throw  light  on  the  intellectual  side  of  his  character,  I  will 
suggest  to  you  somCe  broad  general  considerations  which  seem  to 
justify  me  in  claiming  for  him  a  high  rank  among  statists. 

The  statist  (or,  if  you  prefer  the  term,  statistician)  I  take  to  be 
one  who  devotes  himself  to  inquiries  practically  important  to  the 
State,  as  the  l^islative  and  administrative  centre  of  the  nation, 
presumably  interested  in  securing  for  all  its  subjects  the  g^reatest 
possible  amount  of  liberty,  security,  and  enjoyment  consistent  with 
submission  to  law  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  I  look  upon 
the  statist,  too,  as  one  who  shares  with  all  men  of  science  a  love  of 
truth  for  its  own  sake,  coupled  with  a  supreme  indifference,  so  it  be 
truth,  to  the  form  it  assumes,  whether  that  form  realise  or  dis- 
appoint his  expectations,  whether  it  prove  attractive  or  repulsive. 
I  regard  him  again,  as  one  who  spares  neither  time  nor  labour  in 
the  proeecution  of  the  particular  inquiry  in  which  he  is  engaged- 
who  plans  it  with  care  and  forethought,  pursues  it  with  patient 
industry,  and  takes  note  with  minute  accuracy  and  particularity  of 
all  the  facts  that  bear  upon  it.  If  his  search  be  directed  towards 
some  scientific  truth  rather  than  towards  some  group  of  facts, 
he  will  bring  to  bear  upon  his  inquiry  all  the  well  ascertained 
rules  and  principles  of  that  numerical  method  which  we  acknowledge 
here  as  our  instrument  of  research. 

Let  it,  however,  be  well  understood  that  we  do  not  expect  all 
men  whom  we  honour  with  the  name  of  statist  to  deal  largely  and 
logioally  with  nnmerieal  and  tabular  statements.    We  habitually 
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receive  with  gratitnde  and  respect  the  recorded  labonrs  of  those 
who  leave  their  facts  in  the  rough,  as  materials  for  others  to  maJke 
use  of.  What  we  require  of  them  is  that  their  &cts  should  not  be 
80  few  as  to  be  exceptional ;  that  they  should  be  either  all  the  facts 
relating  to  the  subject  of  inquiry,  or  a  lorg^  sample  of  them.  We 
want  not  a  handed,  but  a  whole  sheaf  of  wheat. 

If  a  man  may  be  a  statist,  and  yet  not  bristle  all  over  with  figures 
and  tables,  then  most  assuredly  was  Howard  a  statist.    For  no  man 
ever  yet  set  down  &cts  with  more  minute  and  scrupulous  accuracy ; 
no  man  ever  yet  cast  them  into  a  mould  which  g^ve  greater  scope 
for  sunmiaries  and  analyses.  Take  as  instances  these  two  aggregate 
facts.     I  thought  it  a  point  of  interest  to  know  in  how  many  of  the 
prisons  visited  by  Howard,  in  the  few  years  following  his  appoint- 
ment as  sheriff,  the  gaol  fever  prevailed ;  and  I  found,  without  an 
undue  expenditure  of  labour,  that  of  105  prisons  he  witnessed  the 
disease  in  6,  and  heard  of  it  in  2 1 .    So  that,  putting  the  two  figures 
together,  it  was  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  fever  haunted  at  least 
one-fourth  of  our  prisons.  Again,  I  deemed  it  interesting  to  ascertain 
in  how  many — ^in  what  proportion — of  the  prisons  of  England  the 
provisions  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  1774  had  been  carried 
into  effect ;  and  Howard's  clear  statements  of  what  he  saw  in  his 
journeys,  made  in  1776  and  1779,  enabled  me  without  difficulty  to 
state  the  cases  of  strict  obedience  to  the  Acts  when  compared  with 
those  in  which  they  had  been  but  imperfectly  carried  into  effect  as 
15  to  130. 

But  Howard  did  not  always  leave  his  facts  in  the  rough  to  speak 
for  themselves.  He  not  only  made  brief  and  judicious  comments 
upon  them,  but  he  resorted  to  the  statistical  method  of  tabulation 
and  tabular  analysis  where  he  thought  that  any  good  purpose  was 
to  be  answered.  Thus  at  p.  22  of  the  second  edition  of  his  "State  of 
''  Prisons,'*  he  tells  us  that,  in  the  spring  of  1776,  he  summed  up 
carefully  the  total  number  of  prisoners  in  the  sundiy  prisons,  so  aa 
to  present  a  list  of  4^084;  and  this  list  has  its  distinct  headings  and 
divisions,  with  needful  explanations  attached.  To  this  table,  too,  he 
attaches  an  estimate,  founded  on  his  own  facts,  of  the  number  of 
dependents  (namely,  wives  and  children)  that  might  be  assigned  to 
each  man  in  prison.  By  adding  the  number  of  dependents  to  the 
number  of  prisoners,  he  arrives  at  the  number  of  persons  distressed^ 
as  the  result  of  imprisonment.  It  is  12,252.  And  he  seems  pleased 
to  substitute  this  census  for  the  guesses  of  others,  though  it  weakens 
the  force  of  his  appeal.  The  number  of  prisoners  and  their  dependents, 
he  says,  had  been  "  greatly  magnified  by  conjectural  computations." 
In  another  table,  Howard  so  groups  his  facte  as  to  distiiignish 
yean  of  peace  from  years  of  war,  and  to  show  that  crimes  were  in 
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Let  me  add  that  Howard's  work  on  "  Lazarettos,"  wHch  contains 
a  vast  store  of  facts  relating  to  prisons,  hospitals,  and  schools,  has  also 
an  appendix  of  thirteen  carefully  compiled  tables,  relating  to  pri- 
soners, their  crimes,  and  sentences,  to  one  of  which  (the  twelfth)  he 
appends  a  note  worth  quoting.  After  eiccnsing  himself  for  repeating 
some  tables  contained  in  his  earlier  publication,  he  adds  these  cha- 
racteristic words: — "And  may  I  not  indulge  the  hope  that,  many 
"  years  after  I  shall  be  dead  and  forgotten,  these  tables,  being  of  a 
"  public  nature,  will  be  occasionally  reviewed,  and  may  have  infis- 
"  rences  drawn  from  them  which  will,  in  their  consequences,  oon- 
"  tribute  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  mankind,  and  add  something  to 
^'  the  general  stock  of  happiness  among  the  human  race  ?" 

Of  these  tables  suffice  it  to  add  that  their  arrangement,  and  the 
lucid  statements  by  which  the  words  they  contain  are  defined  and 
limited,  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  writers  of  the  papers  that  have 
given  the  members  of  this  society  the  greatest  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction. 

Reverting  now  to  the  sketch  I  ventured  to  give  of  the  character 
of  the  statist,  I  think  that  I  have  said  all  that  is  needed  to  prove 
that  Howard  is  fully  entitled  to  all  the  honour  which  tha  epiibhet 
confers.  His  inquiries  were  directed  to  objects  most  important  to 
the  State ;  he  possessed  in  a  degree  never  surpassed,  perhaps  never 
equalled,  a  love  of  truth  ;  he  spared  neither  time,  labour,  nor  money 
in  prosecuting  his  inquiries ;  he  exhibited  care  and  forethought  in  his 
plans,  the  most  patient  industry  in  carrying  them  into  effect,  the 
most  minute  accuracy  in  recording  his  facts ;  and,  where  that  was 
required  of  him,  no  common  skill  in  arranging  and  tabulating  them. 

I  now  invite  your  attention  to  that  connected  account  of  Howard 
and  his  labours  which  I  promised  you,  as  the  means  of  rightly 
estimating  the  intellectual  side  of  his  character. 

To  one  having  this  object  in  view,  I  know  of  no  better  starting 
point  than  Howard's  election  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society.  I 
begin  by  submitting  a  copy  of  his  nomination  paper.   It  runs  thus : — 

"  John  Howard,  Esqre,  of  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  having  for 
"  some  years  pursued  mathematical  studies,  and  being  desirous  of 
"  the  honour  of  being  admitted  into  the  Boyal  Society,  we  on  our 
"  personal  knowledge  of  him  recommend  him  as  a  true  lover  of 
^'  natural  philosophy. 

"  Macclesfield. 
"  Pabkeb. 
"John  Canton. 
"John  Ellicott." 

"  Balloted  and  elected  May  13,  1756." 

I  here  stop  to  observe  that  Benjamin  Franklin,  whose  nomination 
paper  was  signed  by  the  first  three  names  on  this  list  among  others, 
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was  elected  on  the  29t}i  day  of  the  previouB  month,  in  the  same 
year. 

The  first  remark  that  I  have  to  make  on  this  docnment  is  that 
Howard's  election  took  place  when  he  was  only  80  years  of  age,  for 
there  is  good  reason  to  belieye  that  he  was  bom  in  1726.  Here, 
then,  we  have  the  son  of  a  snccessfal  London  tradesman,  of  qniet 
and  retired  habits  of  life,  somehow  or  other  so  commending  him- 
self to  the  scientific  men  of  his  time  that  at  the  early  age  of  30 
he  is  proposed  and  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
recommended  to  their  notice  not  merely  as  a  tme  lover  of  natural 
philosophy,  bat  as  one  who  had  for  some  years  pursued  "  mathe- 
'*  matic^  studies.*'  The  next  remark  1  have  to  ofier  in  reference 
to  this  election  of  Howard  is  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the 
eircumstances  attending  it  to  impair  its  value  as  a  recognition  of 
merit.  In  the  year  1756  just  twenty  names  were  added  to  the  list  of 
members.  Of  these  nine  were  foreign,  and  eleven  English.  Three 
out  of  the  eleven  (Benjamin  Franklin  being  one  of  them),  had  the 
signatures  of  Qeorge,  Earl  of  Macclesfield  (the  then  president  of  the 
Society),  and  of  his  son  and  successor  to  the  title,  Thomas,  Lord 
Parker,  at  the  head  of  their  nomination  papers.  The  papers  them- 
selves are  not  printed  forms,  but  written  documents  setting  forth 
distinctly  and  with  discrimination  the  respective  claims  of  the 
nominees ;  and  in  no  instance  are  these  claims  other  than  real  and 
respectable.  Ajid,  lastly,  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that  no 
event,  as  fiur  as  1  can  ascertain,  had  yet  occurred  in  the  eventful  life 
of  Howard  to  give  him  such  public  prestige  as  might  take  the 
place  of  scientific  merit ;  for,  though  his  captivity  in  France,  his 
sufiTerings,  and  his  successful  intercession  with  the  Commissioners  of 
Sick  and  Wounded  Seamen,  which  first  brought  him  under  the 
favourable  notice  of  the  public,  took  place  in  the  same  year,  1756,  in 
which  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society,  they  occurred 
subsequent  to  his  election,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  had  any 
influence  upon  it. 

For  the  reasons  now  assigned  1  am  clearly  of  opinion  that,  when 
the  nomination  paper  credits  Howard  with  having  "  for  some  years 
pursued  mathematical  studies,"  and  with  being  "  a  true  lover  of 
natural  philosophy,"  it  means  what  it  says;  and  that  Howard  had 
done  something  or  other  to  entitle  himself  to  be  spoken  of  in  such 
terms  by  the  then  president  of  the  society,  and  by  such  competent 
judges  of  merit  as  Canton  and  Ellicott.  In  saying  this  1  am  aware 
that  1  diSer  from  his  personal  friend  and  biographer.  Dr.  Aikin,  who 
thought  that  the  honour  of  the  fellowship  was  not  conferred  upon 
him  ''in  consequence  of  any  extraordinary  proficiency  in  science 
"  which  he  had  manifested,  but  rather  in  confonnity  to  the  laudable 
"  practice  of  that  society  of  attaching  gentlemen  of  fortune  an'' 
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'^  leisure  to  the  interests  of  knowledge."  It  will  be  inferred  &om 
what  I  have  just  stated  that  there  are  no  indications  of  this  laudable 
practice  to  be  found  among  the  twenty  elections  of  the  year  1756. 
At  the  same  time  I  should  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not 
claim  for  John  Howard  any  "  extraordinary  proficiency  in  science :" 
enough  for  my  purpose  that  he  should  be  in  a  fkir  degree  what 
his  nomination  paper  represents  him  as  being.  Indeed,  I  find  all 
the  proof  I  require  of  this  fact  in  a  very  curious  and  significant 
passage  in  this  very  biography  of  Dr.  Aikin.  After  stating  tha4* 
''  Mr.  Howard  was  not  unmind^l  of  the  obligation"  his  election  had 
placed  him  under  ^^  to  contribute  something  to  the  common  stock 
''  of  information,"  and  adducing  as  proof  his  three  brief  communi- 
cations to  the  Society,  pubHshed  in  volumes  liv,  Ivii,  and  Izi,  of 
the  "Transactions" — on  the  Cold  at  Gardington  in  1763,  on  the 
Heat  of  the  Bath  Waters,  and  on  the  Heat  of  the  Ground  on  Mount 
Vesuvius — ^he  tells  us  that  "  meteorological  observations  were  much 
"  to  his  taste ;"  and  that,  "  even  in  his  later  tours,  when  he  was 
"  oooupied  by  very  different  objects,  he  never  travelled  without 
"  some  instrument  for  that  purpose ;"  and  winds  up  with  this  con- 
clusive testimony  to  his  being  a  "true  lover  of  natural  philosophy:" — 
"  I  have  heard  him  likewise  mention  some  experiments  on  the  effects 
"  of  the  union  of  the  primary  colours  in  different  proportions,  in 
"  which  he  employed  himself  with  some  assiduity."  As  no  date  is 
given  for  these  experiments,  I  can  only  conjecture  that  they  may 
have  been  made  some  time  previous  to  his  thirtieth  year,  when  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

That  I  may  throw  all  the  light  possit)le  on  Howard's  intellectual 
character  and  attainments,  I  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  detain  you  for 
a  short  time  while  I  add  from  this  same  source  (the  biography  of 
his  personal  friend.  Dr.  Aikin),  what  he  gleaned  frt>m  Howard  him- 
self of  his  early  education.  Dr.  Aikin  tells  us  that  he  was  first  sent 
to  a  school  kept  by  a  master  who  seems  to  have  had  more  learning 
than  power  of  imparting  knowledge ;  so  that  Howard,  speaking  with 
unwonted  indignation,  used  to  allege  that  he  left  this  school  at  the 
end  of  seven  years  "  not  fully  taught  any  one  thing :"  and,  though 
he  went  frx)m  this  school  to  the  academy  of  Mr.  Eames,  a  most 
learned  and  accomplished  man  and  able  mathematician,  Howard 
does  not  seem  to  have  remained  under  his  roof  long  enough  to  repair 
the  consequences  of  his  father's  first  mistake.  But  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  this  short  residence  with  Mr.  Eames  was  the  means  of 
bringing  him  into  contact  with  Dr.  Price,  and  of  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  life-long  friendship,  cemented  by  constant  assistance  on 
Price's  part,  which  Howard  was  wont  to  acknowledge  with  expres- 
sions of  the  most  fervent  gratitude. 

In  consequence,  as  it  is  reasonable  to  infer,  of  defects  in  his  early 
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training,  Dr.  Aikin,  in  answer  to  some  wkohad  attribated  to  Howard 
considerable  proficiency  in  letters/'  says : — *'  I  feel  myself  obliged, 
£rom  my  own  knowledge,  to  assert  that  he  was  neyer  able  to 
speak  or  write  bis  natiye  langaage  with  grammatical  correctness, 
and  that  his  acquaintance  with  other  languages  (the  French 
perhaps  excepted)  was  slight  and  superficial."  Upon  this  state- 
ment Dr.  Aikin  remarks  that  this  very  difficulty  in  expressing 
himself  strengthens  our  estimate  of  '^  the  powers  of  his  mind." 

After  speaking  of  the  '*  spirit  of  order  and  knowledge  of  common 
^  affiurs"  which  Howard  imbibed  during  his  apprenticeship  to  a 
-wholesale  grocer  in  ihe  City,  and  of  his  early  travels  in  France  and 
Italy,  Dr.  Aikin  tells  us  that,  on  his  return  from  abroad,  "  he  mixed 
*'  in  the  world,  and  lived  in  the  style  of  young  men  of  leisure  and 
**  fortune,"  that  he  had  a  *'  taste  for  the  arts,"  and  '^  was  not  with- 
**  out  an  attachment  to  reading  and  the  study  of  nature."  All  his 
biographers,  I  may  add,  take  note  of  his  study  of  medicine  as  it  was 
then  taught  and  understood ;  and  we  have  abundant  evidence  in  his 
own  writings  that  his  views  on  such  matters  as  cleanliness  and 
ventilation  were  clear  and  precise,  and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
proscribing  for  sick  persons  whom  he  encountered  in  his  foreign 
travels,  having  gpreat  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  James's  powder. 

As  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that  some  definite  information 
bearing  on  Howard's  intellectual  character  and  attainments  may  be 
gleaned  from  his  own  letters,  I  turn  to  the  sollection  of  them  made 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Field.  They  are  thirty-six  in  number,  of  which  the 
greater  part  (twenty-seven)  are  addressed  to  his  relative,  Samuel 
Whitbread,  M.P. ;  three  to  Lady  Mary  Whitbread,  giving  an  account 
of  what  he  did,  saw,  and  thought  during  his  travels  on  the  Continent; 
and  six  to  Mr.  Whatley,  and  others,  on  public  business. 

A  careful  reader  of  these  letters  will  find  in  them  confirmation 
of  the  statements  made  by  Dr.  Aikin.  Howard  does  not  write  like  a 
scholar ;  and  here  and  there  we  meet  with  ungrammatical  and  ill- 
expressed  sentences.  As  a  rule,  however,  he  expresses  himself  clearly 
and  to  the  purpose.  But  in  one  of  his  letters,  written  firom  War- 
rington, to  Mr.  Whatley,  under  date  27th  December,  1779,  he 
alludes  very  pointedly  to  the  difficulty  he  found  in  expressing  his 
ideas  clearly,  and  to  "the  pain,  fatigue,  and  labour"  he  underwent 
"^  in  writing  for  the  press."  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  was  in  part 
due  to  his  inherent  modesty  and  extreme  desire  to  be  accurate ;  for 
Dr.  Aikin,  in  deseribing  his  course  of  procedure  at  Warrington  when 
preparing  his  great  work  for  the  press,  tells  us  that  his  diffidence 
was  such  that  it  was  "  difficult  to  make  him  acquiesce  in  his  ovm 
"  language  when,  as  frequently  happened,  it  was  unexceptionable." 
This  modest  appreciation  of  himself  is  displayed  in  a  most  interest- 
ing letter  to  Mr.  Whitbread,  dated  Gardington,  21st  June^  1785, 
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from  whicli  I  shall  give  an  extract  presently.  Then,  as  to  his 
pnrsnits  and  occupations.  The  first  letter  of  the  series,  addressed 
from  Cardington  to  Mr.  Whitbread,  speaks  of  his  having  his 
*'  books  and  instmmenta*'  comfortably  about  him,  which  he  hopes 
to  have  more  time  to  enjoy.  He  has  seen  the  works  of  the  church 
clock,  and  thinks  that,  if  properly  regulated,  it  will  go  well. 
He  is  digging  and  planting,  and  seeing  to  the  repairs  of  tho 
church.  The  second  letter,  addressed  to  Lady  Mary  Whitbread, 
13th  June,  1770,  from  Rome,  shows  not  only  how  fully  he  appreciates 
and  delights  in  great  works  of  art,  but  contains  a  passage  which  I 
extract  in  full.  "  1  ascended  Mount  Yesuviua,  and  when  I  was  up 
"  three  parts  of  the  hill,  the  earth  was,  by  my  thermometer,  some- 
*'  what  warmer  than  the  atmosphere.  I  then  took  the  temperature 
''  every  five  minutes  till  I  got  to  the  top.  The  heat  was  continually 
increasing.  After  I  had  stood  the  smoke  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I 
breathed  freely;  so  with  three  men  1  descended  as  far  as  they 
"  would  g^  with  me,  where  the  earth  or  brimstone  was  so  heated 
"  that,  in  frequent  experiments,  it  raised  my  thermometer  to  240% 
"  which  is  near  30°  hotter  than  boiling  water,  and  in  some  places  it 
''  fired  some  paper  I  put  in.  As  these  experiments  have  never  before 
''  been  made,  1  thought  the  account  of  them  might  afford  your 
"  ladyship  some  entertainment."  Again,  writing  from  Stutgard, 
26th  July,  1770,  he  speaks  of  the  temperature  by  his  own  thermo- 
meter ;  and  once  again,  in  a  letter  from  Moscow,  written  2nd  October, 
1789,  he  says  that  he  finds  his  thermometer  indicating  a  daQy  fall  of 
three  or  four  degrees. 

At  this  point  I  pause  for  a  moment  to  remind  you  that,  though 
I  have  just  been  quoting  from  letters  written  at  much  later  periods 
of  time,  it  is  of  the  Howard  made  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1756  that  I  am  speaking— of  Howard  when  he  was  not  yet  known 
aa  the  philanthropist,  and  had  had  no  opportunity  of  showing  himself 
as  a  statist.  Dr.  Aikin's  statements,  and  the  passages  quoted  from 
his  own  letters,  concur  in  presenting  him  to  us  as  a  man  complaining 
of  a  defective  school  training,  having  little  command  of  laoiguage, 
but  fond  of  reading  and  attached  to  the  study  of  nature ;  getting  his 
instruments  and  books  about  him  at  Cardington,  and  hoping  to  find 
time  to  make  use  of  them,  instituting  at  least  one  experimental 
inquiry  in  the  science  of  optics,  and  making  repeated  meteorological 
observations  with  the  aid  of  the  thermometer.  We  do  not  know  in 
what  his  alleged  mathematical  studies  consisted,  but  he  wafi  justly 
designated  as  a  true  lover  of  natural  philosophy. 

All  this  might  truly  be  affirmed  of  John  Howard  at  the  age  of 
80,  in  the  year  1756. 

But  in  this  same  year  1756,  Howard,  in  consequence  of  a  most 
painfrd  yet  most  fortunate  occurrence,  his  captivity  in  France,  may 
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be  said  to  have  bad  liis  first  opporttmiiy  of  showing  himself  a  statist, 
by  minute  and  sustained  inquiries  into  a  matter  of  profound  interest 
to  the  Govemment:  I  mean  the  treatment  in  France  of  onr  prisoners  of 
war.  In  a  note  at  p.  14  of  his  great  work  on  "  The  State  of  Prisons," 
miter  describing  his  own  sufferings  and  those  of  his  fellow  prisoners, 
be  tells  ns  how,  being  liberated  on  parole,  he  kept  np  a  correspon- 
dence with  his  oonntrjmen,  and  obtained  evidence  of  the  cruelty  with 
w^hich  they  were  being  treated,  of  many  hondreds  perishing,  and  of 
thirty-six  being  buried  in  a  hole  at  Dinan  on  one  day.  Returning  to 
England,  still  on  parole,  he  tells  us  that  he  made  known  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Sick  and  Wounded  Seamen  '*  the  sundry  parti- 
culars, which  gained  their  attention  and  thanks.  Bemonsb*ance 
was  made  to  the  French  Court ;  our  sailors  had  redress ;  and  those 
that  were  in  the  three  prisons  mentioned  above  (Brest,  Morlaix, 
and  Dinan),  were  brought  home  in  the  first  cartel  ships."  These 
sundry  particulars,  relating  to  a  most  valuable  section  of  the  com- 
munity, carefully  collected  and  truthfully  reported,  carried  straight 
home  to  the  authoritiee  with  whom  it  lay  to  obtain  redress,  consti- 
tuted Howard's  first  contribution  to  statistics,  his  earliest  claim  to 
the  name  of  statist.* 

This,  I  repeat,  occurred  in  1756,  when  Howard  was  30  years 
old ;  and  I  now  a«k  you  to  place  yourselves  at  a  new  stand-point, 
the  year  1773,  midway  between  the  date  of  the  occurrences  which  I 
have  been  describing  and  the  year  1790,  the  date  of  Howard's  death. 
Erior  to  this  year  1773  we  have  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  after  it 
another  period  of  seventeen  years.  Howard  was  now  47  years  of 
age.  The  events  of  the  first  seventeen  years  were — his  settling  at 
Carding^ton,  his  happy  second  marriage  in  1758,  the  birth  of  his 
only  child,  and  loss  of  his  wife,  in  1765,  a  visit  to  Bath  in  1767,  a 
tour  through  Italy,  Germany,  and  Holland  in  1769-70,  his  return  to 
Cardington  in  1770,  and  continued  residence  there  till  1773.  The 
degree  of  cold  at  Cardington  in  the  '*  winter  of  1763,  when  Bird's 
*'  thermometer  was  as  low  as  101**,"  was  the  subject  of  his  first 
paper  to  the  Boyal  Society,  and  proves  that  he  was  then  residing 
there.  But  the  work  that  stamped  the  first  period  of  seventeen 
years  with  a  character  of  its  own  was  that  continuous  and  pro- 
gressive improvement  in  his  estate  at  Cardington,  which  consisted 
in  the  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  of  all  his  cottages,  and  of  all 
others  that  he  could  purchase,  and  their  reconstruction,  coupled  with 
other  local  improvements  which  I  have  no  time  to  particularise. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  was  probably  the  earliest,  and  certainly 
the  most  complete,  work  of  physical,  and  incidentally  of  moral 

*  I  have  learched  the  minute  book  of  the  CommiaaionerB  for  the  year  1756,  the 
cod  of  1756p  and  beg^inning  of  1757  ;  but  hare  been  disappointed.  Howard's  name 
does  not  oocor  in  any  of  the  entries.    The  minnte  book  la  at  the  Beoord  Office. 
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regeneration,  nndertaken  by  any  EngUsh  landlord.  To  its  thorough- 
going and  trnJj  practical  character,  and  the  transformation  it  effected 
in  the  health  and  habits  of  the  people,  all  Howard's  biographers 
bear  testimony. 

So  that  we  haye  this  first  period  of  seventeen  years  ushered  in  lyy 
an  inquiry,  followed  by  practical  results,  which  entitles  Howard  to  take 
high  rank  among  statists,  and  marked  throughout  by  local  improve- 
ments based  upon  so  clear  an  apprehension  of  the  true  conditions  of 
health  and  physical  well-being  as  entitles  him  equally  to  a  foremost 
place  among  sanitary  reformers.  Admit  his  fair  claim  to  be  deemed 
a  true  lover  and  successful  cultivator  of  natural  philosophy,  and  yon 
have  John  Howard  already  before  you  as  philosopher,  statist,  and 
sanitary  reformer. 

How  the  second  period  of  seventeen  years  was  spent  most  men 
know,  at  least  in  that  general  way  in  which  we  have  cogpusanoe  of 
things  that  we  do  not  care  much  about.  I  have  only  time  to  give 
you  a  brief  statement  of  leading  fiicts. 

When  Howard  was  appointed  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Bedford, 
he  found  that  one  of  the  duties  of  his  office  was  to  visit  the  prisons, 
and  accordingly  he  set  to  work  without  loss  of  time  to  discharge 
this  duty.  He  soon  found  that  an  English  prison  in  those  days 
was  the  scene  of  a  great  wrong — the  exaction  of  illegal  fees ;  and 
this  seemed  to  him  so  cruel  and  unjust  a  thing,  leading  as  it  did 
to  the  detention  of  innocent  persons,  that  he  applied  to  the  justices 
of  the  county  for  a  salary  to  the  gaolers  in  lieu  of  fees ;  but  they 
thought  they  had  no  power  to  act  without  a  precedent.  Howard, 
therefore,  rode  into  several  neighbouring  counties  in  search  of  one, 
but  found  the  same  injustice  practised  in  them  all.  He  then  extended 
this  his  first  journey  till  he  had  visited  most  of  the  county  gaols  of 
England.  Finding  that  the  most  wretdied  inmates  of  some  prisons 
had  been  brought  there  from  the  bridewells,  he  set  out  afresh,  and 
examined  both  the  houses  of  correction  and  the  county  and  town 
gaols.  And  now  it  was  that  his  attention  was  called  to  the  gaol 
fever,  which  he  found  leagued  with  small-pox,  doing  its  work  of 
destruction  everywhere. 

This  truly  statistical  inquiry  was  crowned  next  year  with  the 
success  it  so  richly  merited.  .The  House  of  Commons  heard  his 
evidence,  thanked  him,  and  forthwith  passed  two  Acts,  one  for  the 
relief  of  prisoners  from  iUegal  extortion,  the  other  for  preserving 
their  health  and  preventing  the  gaol  distemper. 

This  took  place  in  March,  1774  After  stating  this  fact,  Howard 
gives  us  the  following  simple  account  of  his  motives: — ^''I  was 
"  called  to  the  first  part  of  my  task  by  my  office ;  and  prompted  to 
"  the  pursuit  of  it  by  the  sorrows  of  the  sufferers,  and  love  to  my 
"  country.     The  work  grew  upon  me  insensibly.     I  could  not  enjoy 
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'*  my  ease  and  leisTire  in  the  neglect  of  an  opportonity  offered  me 
**  by  Providence  of  attempting  the  relief  of  the  miserable.  The 
*''  attention  of  Parliament  to  the  snbject  led  me  to  conclude  that 
*'  some  additional  labour  would  not  be  lost,  and  I  extended  my 
"  plan.'* 

Let  me  give  you  some  idea  of  what  this  additional  labour  and 
extension  of  plan  meant.  It  was  the  most  extraordinary  series 
of  trayels,  inquiries,  and  personal  experiences  on  record.  What 
highly  wrought  religious  emotions  have  prompted  the  founders 
and  apostles  of  new  religions  to  undertake  and  perform,  that  and 
nothing  lees  did  this  man  do  under  the  compulsion  of  a  sense  of 
duty,  sobered  down  by  the  most  minute  and  laborious  attention  to 
fiust,  but  redeemed  from  all  that  is  cold  and  harsh  by  the  bright 
warm  rays  of  humanity  and  patriotism  which  fell  on  all  that  he  did, 
thought,  or  suffered. 

To  show  you  what  Howard  did  in  the  last  seventeen  years  of  his 
life,  I  shall  make  use  of  Dr.  Aikin's  summary,  with  such  additions 
as  an  analysis  of  the  personal  narrative  contained  in  his  works  has 
enabled  me  to  make : — 

1773.  High  Sheriff  of  Bedfordshire.  Visits  many  county  and 
town  gaols,  in  search  of  a  precedent  for  substituting  for  illegal  fees 
a  fixed  salary  to  gaolers. 

1774.  Completes  his  survey  of  English  gaols,  visiting  the 
bridewells,  and  revisiting  many  town  and  county  gaols  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  gaol  fever  and  the  small-pox.  GKves 
evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Stands 
candidate  for  Bedford. 

1775.  Travels  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  in  France,  Holland, 
Flanders,  and  Germany,  in  search  of  information  that  might  prove 
useful  to  England.    Visits  some  English  prisons. 

1776.  Again  in  the  same  foreign  countries,  and  in  Switzerland. 
A  large  number  of  English  prisons  again  visited. 

1777.  Prints  his  "  State  of  Prisons." 

1778.  Travels  through  Holland,  Flanders,  Germany,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  part  of  France.     Some  English  prisons  visited. 

1779.  Bevisits  all  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
travels  into  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Inspects  all  the  prisons  in 
which  French  prisoners  of  war  were  confined,  and  the  hulks.  Acta 
as  supervisor  of  penitentiaries. 

1780.  Prints  his  first  appendix. 

1781.  Travels  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia^  Poland,  Germany, 
and  Holland. 

1782.  Again  inspects  all  the  English  prisons,  and  travels  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

1783.  Inspects  other  English  prisons.     Travels  in  Scotland 
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and  Ireland.  Visits  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Flanders,  and 
Holland. 

1784.  Prints  his  second  appendix,  and  a  new  edition  of  hia 
works. 

1785-87.  From  the  close  of  the  first  of  these  years  to  the 
begfinning  of  the  last,  jonrnejs  throngh  Holland,  France,  Italy, 
Malta,  Turkey,  and  Germany :  then  through  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

1788.  During  this  and  part  of  the  preceding  year  travels  over 
all  England,  and  revisits  Ireland,  inspecting  the  charter  schools, 
and  reporting  upon  them  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

1789.  Prints  his  work  on  "  Lazarettos,'*  containing  valuable 
information  on  hospitals,  poor  houses,  and  schools,  and  a  brief 
account  of  English  prisons  as  he  saw  them  for  the  last  time  in 
1787-88.  Travels  through  Holland,  Germany,  Prussia,  and  Livonia 
to  Russia  and  Lesser  Tartary. 

1790.  Dies  at  Cherson,  20th  January. 

But  no  summary  can  do  justice  to  this  history  of  seventeen 
years  of  laborious  research.     To  understand  Howard,  his  work  and 
his  motives,  a  man  must  study  his  writings.   From  them  he  will  learn 
how  reasonable  were  the  motives  that  impelled  him  to  action,  how 
carefbl  and  systematic  his  mode  of  procedure,  how  calm,  philosophical, 
and  yet  original  and  far-sighted,  the  views  he  formed,  how  searching 
and  comprehensive  his  inquiries.     The  prison  and  the  prisoner  were 
the  first  objects  of  his  solicitude ;  but  the  hospital  and  the  lazaretto, 
the  school  and  the  workhouse  came  in  for  a  share  of  his  attention. 
Indeed  he  seems  to  have  felt  that,  as  the  prison  had  revealed  itself  to 
him  as  the  scene  of  abuses  of  all  sorts,  so  it  was  but  reasonable  to  ezpeot 
that  the  hospital,  the  workhouse,  and  the  school  should  bear  marks 
of  the  same  ignorance  and  neglect ;  and  that  as  by  his  magic  method 
of  inspection  and  record,  he  had  in  one  short  year  brought  about 
the  legal  reform  of  English  prisons,  so  by  the  same  simple  though 
laborious  procedure  he  might  succeed  in  reforming  such  abuses  in 
other  public  institutions  as  he  had  earned  the  right  to  expect  to  find 
there. 

And  now  I  ask  your  attention  to  a  single  specimen  of  Howard's 
statistical  work. 

Howard's  account  of  the  gaols  he  inspected  is  to  be  found 
partly  in  his  first  work  on  the  "  State  of  Prisons,"  and  partly  in 
his  second  work  on  *'  Lazarettos."  In  the  former  work  we  find 
the  results  of  his  first  visits  in  search  of  precedents,  of  his  second 
visits  prompted  by  what  he  saw  of  the  peculiar  wretchedness  of 
certain  prisoners  transferred  from  the  bridewells  to  the  county  and 
borough  gaols,  and  of  his  third  and  fourth  series  of  inspections  to 
which  he  was  moved  by  hearing  that  the  provisions  of  the  beneficent 
Acts  of  1774  had  been  disregarded  or  negligently  enforced.    The 
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latter  work  contains  shorter  notices  of  bis  fifth  and  sixth  tonrs  of 
inspection,  to  which  he  seems  to  have  been  led  bj  the  motive  hist 
named,  joined  to  his  experience  of  the  beneficial  consequences  of 
luB  preyions  visits. 

In  selecting  a  prison  for  the  pnrpose  of  Olostration,  I  reject 
extreme  cases,  and  prefer,  as  giving  a  fiur  view  of  what  was 
common  in  those  days,  the  comity  gaol  at  Warwick.  Howard's 
description  of  it  consists,  as  nsual,  of  three  parts — a  tabular  syste- 
matic statement  comprising  the  names  and  salaries  of  the  gaoler, 
chaplain,  and  snrgeon ;  the  dates  of  his  own  visits,  and  the  number 
of  prisoners,  classed  as  debtors  and  felons  &c.,  at  those  dates ;  and 
sundry  particulars  respecting  beer  and  garnish.  This  first  part  is 
so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  easy  comparison  with  the  like  particulars 
relating  to  other  prisons.  The  second  part  consists  of  a  description 
of  the  prison  and  of  the  information  he  obtained  by  observation 
and  inquiry.  In  the  third  part  he  prints  copies  of  such  tables  of 
fees  and  orders  of  the  justices  as  he  finds  in  operation. 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  account  of  what  Howard  found 
in  Warwick  Gaol  at  his  six  visits  made  22nd  November,  1773, 
10th  November,  1774,  6th  January  and  8(>th  October,  1776,  26th 
March,  1779,  and  15th  February,  1788.  The  gaoler  had  no  salary, 
but  charged  a  fee  of  149.  6d,  to  debtors,  and  139.  4^.  to  felons  ;  had 
SL  a-head  (less  a  guinea  paid  to  the  clerk  of  assize)  for  each 
transport,  and  brewed  the  beer  which  the  turnkey  had  a  licence  to 
selL  The  prisoners  who  were  debtors  had  no  allowance;  but 
felons  received  a  S-lb.  loaf  every  other  day.  Gkimish  is  set  down 
at  2«.  6d^  The  diaplain  and  sui^eon  were  salaried  officers.  The 
number  of  prisoners  at  the  several  visits  was: — 1773,  23  debtors, 
9  felons  ikc. ;  1774,  13  and  13;  1776  (January),  24  and  33, 
(October),  22  and  7  ;  1779,  22  and  28;  1788, 31  and  51,  and  women 
convicts,  9. 

The  description  of  the  prison,  taken,  be  it  recollected  &om  the 
second  edition,  published  in  1780,  runs  thus : — 

"  One  court  for  debtors  and  men  felons.  Women  felons  have 
"  quite  separate  court,  day-room,  and  two  night-rooms.  They  used 
*'  to  be  loaded  with  irons,  now  they  have  none.  Men  felons  have 
"  a  day-room ;  their  night-room  is  an  octagonal  dungeon,  about 
'^  21  feet  diameter,  down  thirty-one  steps,  close,  damp,  and  offensive. 
"  Two  cells  in  another  dungeon  for  the  condemned.  Prisoners  are 
*'  tried  in  the  county  clothing.  I  saw  twelve  suits  for  men,  and  six 
''  for  women.  Debtors'  common  day-room  is  the  best,  which  is  also 
'*  used  as  a  chapel.  For  master's  side,  ten  or  twelve  rooms,  some 
"  of  them  the  Books  Nest,  where  also  is  the  free  ward. 

"  No  infirmary.  The  late  gaoler,  Mr.  Boe  (uncle  to  the  present), 
'*died  in  1772,  of  the  gaol  distemper,  and  so  did  some  of  his 
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priBoners.  No  water  then,  but  now  plenty.  The  felons'  aUowancse 
of  bread  is  judicioaslj  fixed  by  weight,  not  variable  with  the 
^'  price.  Debtors  have  in  common,  from  a  legacy,  309.  a-year,  and 
'*  from  another  legacy  eight  three-penny  loaves  at  the  beginning^, 
*'  and  as  many  at  the  ^id,  of  every  month.  No  memorial  of  either 
'^  legacy  hnng  np  in  the  gaol. 

*'  The  prison  might  be  improved  on  the  adjacent  ground  belong^- 
'^  ing  to  the  county. 

'*  The  justices  of  this  oouniy  have  taken  the  gsucA  and  bridewell 
*'  under  consideration,  and  propose  that  debtors  and  felons,  and  also 
'<  men  and  women,  in  both  shall  be  entirely  separated.  A  chapel 
"  and  infirmary  also  are  designed.  May  it  not  be  hoped  that 
*'  gentlemen  so  considerate  will  not  continue  the  damp  and  offenaive 
*'  dungeon,  which  has  only  an  aperture  level  with  the  courts  3  ft. 
*'  2  in.  diameter. 

''  There  were  hung  up  in  ihe  debtors'  hall,  some  rules  against 
"  profaneness,  rioting,  and  drunkenness,  witii  penalties  annexed ; 
**  but  I  was  sorry  to  find  among  them  that  '  every  debtor  at  his  or 
'' '  her  first  coming  must  pay  for  garnish  28.  6d.*  " 

The  foregoing  is  extracted,  as  I  have  stated,  from  the  second 
edition  of  the  "State  of  Prisons,"  pubHshed  in  1780.  What 
follows  is  from  Howard's  work  on  "Lazarettos,"  printed  in  1789. 
After  this  interval  of  nine  years,  Howard  could  still  write  as 
follows : — 

"  The  felons  were  sadly  crowded.  Only  one  smaU  day-room  for 
"  the  men ;  and  I  saw  thirty-two  lie  chained  in  a  dungeon  of 
"  22  ft.  diameter,  down  31  steps,  two  of  whom  were  ill  of  a  slow 
"  fever.  There  were  three  others  in  a  room,  very  ill  and  in  irons. 
"  In  two  rooms  (7^  ft.  by  6|  ft.)  with  apertures  only  in  the  doors, 
"  there  lay  fourteen  women,  almost  suffocated.  None  of  the  women 
"  were  nmo  in  irons.  No  infirmary ;  no  bath.  The  Act  for  pre* 
"  serving  the  health  of  prisoners  not  hung  up.  No  coals.  AUow- 
"  ance,  a  3-lb.  loaf  every  oUier  day :  it  was  good  bread  and  full 
"  weight.  Convicts  have  not  the  half-crown  a- week.  Acquitted 
"  prisoners  are  kept  in  irons  till  the  judge  leaves  the  town. 
"  Executions  are  at  the  gaoler's  expense.  The  prisoners  receive 
"  yearly  from  a  legacy,  i  /.  1 09.,  the  xBnt  of  a  house  in  the  town.  8ome 
"  of  the  felons  complained  of  having  been  forced  to  pay  4a.  2d,  for 
'*  garnish,  or  be  stripped  of  their  clothes.  This  is  one  of  the  bad 
"  effects  of  the  admission  of  heer.  The  debtors  pay  for  garnish  a 
"  much  larger  sum.     Qaoler's  salary  60/.  in  lieu  of  the  tap." 

To  this  account  there  are  some  interesting  notes  attached.  Of 
the  dungeon  it  is  said  that  at  one  time  it  was  "  so  crowded  that 
"  some  of  the  poor  wretches  were  forced  to  stand  up  (and  take  a 
"  sort  of  miserable  night  watch),  while  the  others  slept ;"  and  that 
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"  from  the  aperture  of  this  dnngeon,  whicli  is  5  ft.  3  in.  -wide 
"  (as  from  the  door  and  the  two  fonnels  of  the  dungeon  in  the 
"  gaol  at  Stafford),  the  steam  of  the  prisoners'  breath  comes  out,  in 
^  winter,  like  the  smoke  of  a  chimney."  As  a  consequence  of  no 
coals  being  allowed,  "  the  women  here,  as  in  other  gaols,  sell  even 
*'  their  bread  to  procure  fuel."  As  to  the  expense  of  executions 
fiiUing  on  the  gaoler  (the  practice  at  Monmouth,  Worcester, Warwick, 
and  most  other  county  gaols),  it  is  mentioned  as  "  an  imposition  on 
"  the  gaolers,  which  encourages  them  to  indemnify  themselyee  by 
"  impositioiis  on  their  prisoners ;"  and  as  to  the  tap,  it  is  remarked 
that  if  it  "  had  been  sooner  abolished,  it  might  have  sared  the  life 
"  of  the  late  gaoler  Boe,  who  died  in  the  prime  of  life." 

This,  then,  with  the  exception  of  the  copy  of  a  table  of  debtors' 
fees,  and  of  an  (»der  relating  to  the  admission  of  visitors,  is  what 
Howard  found  occasion  to  put  on  record  respecting  the  couniy  gaol 
at  Warwidc  I  have  stated  that  in  the  first  part  of  this  report  he 
gives  the  number  of  prisoners  under  two  headings  of  debtors  and 
fdons  ^.  He  adopts  the  same  method  and  order  in  the  case  of  all 
other  prisons  ;  and  accordingly  it  was  easy  for  Ho  ward  to  compile  a 
tabular  statement  (for  which  I  refer  you  to  p.  243  of  his  work  on 
*'  Lasuettos"),  of  the  total  number  of  the  two  classes  confined  in 
ftll  the  prisons  of  England  in  any  of  the  years  when  he  visited  them. 
The  table  to  which  T  refer  gives  the  numbers  fbr  the  year  1 787  or  1 788. 
They  were  as  follows : — 

Total  number  of  debtors   2|Oit 

„             felons,  &o Z105Z 

„              petty  offenders  i>4ia 

„              prisoners  in  the  hulks  ii937 

„              supposed  omitted 70 

Total  number  of  prisoners 7)4S2 

The  figure  70  is  explained  in  a  note,  thus : — "  Though  I  have 
^  vinted  all  the  county  gaols  in  England,  and  almost  all  the  other 
^'prisoDs,  yet,  as  there  are  some  few  of  the  corporation  prisons 
^  irfaidbi  I  did  not  see,  I  have  added  seventy  more  prisoners  to  the 
"  number ;  so  tiiat,  probably,  we  have  nearly  the  avemge  number  of 
"  peiflons  confined  at  one  time  in  all  the  prisons  of  this  kingdom." 

1  may  add  that  the  number  of  county  and  borough  gaols  so 
^ted  is  133,  and  the  number  of  bridewells  41,  making  a  total  of 
■74 >  and  that  the  number  of  visits  (including  visits* to  prisons 
which  Were  empty,  and  are  not  comprised  in  the  total  of  174)  is  no 
less  than  818. 

In  the  sample  and  table  I  have  just  brought  under  your  notice, 
yon  have  good  specimens  of  Howard's  method  of  procedure.  He 
oonld  marabai  the  staple  fiicts  relating  to  each  prison  in  perfect 
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order,  could  describe  its  peculiar  features  in  condensed  and  intel- 
ligible language ;  and  could  put  bis  facts  together  into  tabular  sbape 
in  a  tborougb  workman-like  way.      All  bis  details  are  curiously 
minute.    A  window  bas  sucb  and  such  dimensions ;  a  loaf  of  bread 
has  a  certain  weight  by  his  own  steel-yard ;  a  dungeon  is  down  so 
many  steps;  so  many  persons  are  crowded  into  a  room  so  many  feet 
high,  broad,  and  long.     In  his  visits,  too,  to  hospitals  and  schools, 
and  to  lazarettos,  respecting  one  of  which  he  took  care  to  obtain 
personal  experience,  he  exhibits  the  same  sound  method  of  pro- 
cedure as  in  the  case  of  prisons;   and,  when  he  left  England 
on  his  tour  of  inquiry  respecting  the  plague,  he  went  armed  with  a 
set  of  queries  by  his  friends,  Drs.  Aikin  and  Jebb,  to  be  put  to  some 
of  the  most  experienced  physicians  in  the  places  he  visited.     The 
answers  to  those  questions  Howard  brought  back  with  him,  and 
caused  them  to  be  methodised  and  abridged  by  Dr.  Aikin.     The 
results  will  repay  study,  and  justify  the  method  Howard  adopted, 
which,  I  may  remark,  is  one  often  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  the 
Council  of  this  Society.   I  think,  then,  that  T  may  assume  my  thesis, 
which  afBirms  John  Howard  to  deserve  the  title  of  statist,  to  have 
been  maintained ;  so  that  if  we  could  suppose  his  facts  and  tabular 
summaries,  his  questions  and  answers  respecting  the  plague,  his 
rational  inferences  and  statesman-like  views  on  all  the  subjects  that 
he  handled,  to  be  brought  before  us  now  in  this  year  1878,  the 
centenary  of  the  felicitous  appointment  which  gave  him  his  oppor^ 
tunity  and  authority  to  inquire,  we  should,  beyond  all  doubt,  accord 
him  a  hearty  and  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  as  one  who  had  fulfilled 
all  our  requirements  and  earned  a  foremost  place  among  the  most 
esteemed  of  our  Fellows. 

To  vindicate  Howard's  right  to  a  place  of  the  highest  honour 
among  those  to  whom  we  now  give  the  name  of  statist  or  statistician 
has  been  the  sole  object  of  this  paper ;  and  I  should  overstep  the 
limits  I  have  assigned  to  myself,  as  well  as  run  the  risk  of  wearying 
you,  if  I  yielded  to  the  very  natural  temptation  of  trying  to  give  to 
Howard  all  the  praise  he  merits,  or  to  defend  him  against  all  the 
censure  he  has  incurred.  But  as  I  have  deemed  an  inquiry  into 
Howard's  character  as  a  man  of  intellect  a  reasonable  offshoot  from 
my  main  purpose,  I  must  ask  you  to  allow  me  briefly  to  refer  to  one 
cause  which  has  very  naturally  led  to  misapprehension  upon  this 
point.  1  mean  Howard's  uniform  and  systematic  depreciation  of 
himself — ^the  only  point,  I  may  safely  affirm,  in  which  he  cannot  be 
implicitly  trusted  as  the  propounder  of  truth,  without  favour, 
prejudice,  or  exaggeration. 

This  self-depreciation  is  so  thoroughly  a  part  of  Howard's  cha- 
racter that  it  forces  itself  to  the  surface,  so  to  speak,  on  all  possible 
occasions.    Whether  he  is  engaged  in  conversation,  or  deHberately 
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committing  his  thoughts  to  writing,  he  betrays  the  same  sensitive 
shrinking  alike  from  self-satiB&.ction  and  from  praise.     He  forms 
the  same  mean  estimate  of  his  personal  appearance  as  of  his  mental 
endowments.     He  takes  as  much  pains  and  resorts  to  as  many 
ladicroos  expedients  to  baffle  the  artists  who  lie  in  wait  for  him  to 
sketch  what  he  calls  "his  insignific^int  form  and  nglj  fia^e/*  as  he 
did  when  in  France  to  escape  from  the  persecntions  of  the  French 
Police.     He  lowers  his  merit  to  the  level  of  those  who  elect  to  find 
their  pleasure  in  packs  of  honnds,  stnds  of  horses,  or  social  enter- 
tainments.    He  speaks  of  his  pnrsnits  as  a  whim,  his  hobby  horse. 
At  the  best  he  is  ''  the  plodder,  who  goes  about  to  collect  materials  for 
"  men  of  genins  to  make  use  of."     In  the  "  conclusion  "  to  his  great 
work  on  "  Lazarettos,"  written  in  1789,  when  he  had  surely  earned 
the  right  to  speak  otherwise  of  himself,  he  says  (alluding  to  prison 
abases),  "  If  I  have  been  able  to  point  out  any  of  these,  and  to 
"  suggest  their  causes  and  remedies,   it  has  been  by  that  close, 
'^persevering  attention  to  one  object,  which  has  in  some  measure 
**  supplied   the  want   of  original  abilities,   and  given  me  clearer 
**  notions,  and  a  more  decided  opinion  on  these  matters."     And  this 
is  the  tenor  of  his  private  correspondence,   no  less  than  of  the 
passages  that  are  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  pubHo;  for  in  a  letter 
written  in  1785  to  his  friend,  Samuel  Whitbread,  he  speaks  of  his 
very  moderate  parts,  and  the  necessity  of  long  and  continued  applica^ 
Hon  if  he  would  master  any  subject. 

Nevertheless,  whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  his  opinions 
are  based  on  experience,  he  maintains  them  firmly,  but  courteously. 
Thus,  in  a  foot  note  to  the  conclusion,  from  which  I  have  just  been 
qTioting,he  combats  the  opinion  of  "  gentlemen  of  the  faculty"  that 
fermented  liquors  are  necessary  as  antiseptics,  and  adds :  "  I  am 
"  sensible  my  ideas  are  contrary  to  the  present  fashionable  mode  of 
"  prescription,  which  I  am  persuaded  confirms  the  habit  of  drinking 
"  strong  liquors,  both  in  town  and  counti-y ;  but  may  I  not  hope 
"  that  the  opinions  of  medical  gentlemen  will,  in  time,  alter  as  mu^^h 
**  upon  this  subject  as  I  have  seen  in  th^ir  treatment  of  the  small 
"  pox  ?" 

Howard's  opinions  on  matters  belonging  to  the  domain  of 
hygiene  are  also  very  precise  and  decided.  Thus,  in  a  foot  note 
appended  to  the  account  of  the  county  gaol,  Lancaster  Castle,  in  his 
work  on  "  Lazarettos,"  he  says,  in  answer  to  the  question  what  size 
he  would  wish  prisoners'  soliteay  night-rooms  to  be,  "  lo  feet  long, 
10  feet  high,  and  8  feet  wide ;  thus  adopting  a  mean  between  the 
two  extremes  allowed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  penitentiary 
**  houses  (19th  Geo.  III)." 

How  averse  Howard  was  to  any  public  recognition  of  his  services 
V^cepting  such  honours  as  D.G.L.  and  the  presentation  of  the 
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freedom  of  a  city),  is  seen  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  correspondence 
on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  erection  of  a  monnment  to  him  during 
his  life-time.     And  yet,  with  all  this  shrinking  from  praise,  there 
was  in  Howard  none  of  the  &lse  shame,  none  of  the  mauvatse  honte, 
which  perhaps  belongs  naturally  to  men  whose  motives  are  dashed 
with  selfishness  and  conceit.     He  is,  every  inch  of  him,  a  Christian 
gentleman  of  the  true  English  type.     With  all  his  manly,  sturdy 
independence,  he  has  no  churlish  disrespect  for  conventional  great- 
ness.    His  letters  to  Lady  Mary  Whitbread  are  eminently  oonrteous 
and  respectful.     If  he  can  impart  any  usefol  information  in  the 
highest  quarters,  he  will  not  decline  to  accept  Royal  courtesies  and 
hospitalities.   He  will  not,  it  is  true,  obey  the  summons  of  Catherine 
of  Russia,  but  he  will  dine  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria^  and  accept 
his  Royal  courtesies  in  a  becoming  spirit ;  and  if  the  Pope  will  allow 
him  to  assert  his  rights  of  manhood,  he  will  not  refuse  the  proffered 
blessing  of  an  old  man. 

This  is  not  the  place  nor  the  occasion  to  discourse  on  the  moral 
and  religious  character  of  Howard,  or  to  vindicate  him  from  the 
misconceptions  of  those  who  have  written  about  him  ;  but  it  is  the 
place  and  the  time  to  protest  with  all  earnestness  against  any  and 
every  attempt  to  lower  his  intellectual  character  to  the  level  of  his 
own  modest  misconceptions,  or  the  mistakes  of  those  who  have 
thoughtlessly  or  ignorantly  taken  him  at  his  word. 

Let  those  who  would  deny  him  the  pDSsession  of  what  has  been 
termed  scientific  insighty  or  withhold  from  him  the  credit  of  original 
genius,  first  study  his  works,  and  then  compare  the  worst  of  the 
prisons  of  England,  as  prisons  are  now,  i/vith  the  best  as  they  were  a 
century  ago,  and  they  will  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that  in  every 
leading  principle  of  prison  management  and  discipline,  as  they  are 
now  understood  by  the  most  advanced  students  of  such  matters,  we 
who  live  in  this  year  1873  are  but  the  disciples  of  the  modesty  noble 
Howardy  who,  to  the  honour  of  England,  the  good  of  the  whole 
civilised  world,  and  the  credit  of  our  common  humanity,  was 
appointed  Sheriff  of  Bedford  a  century  ago. 
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The  Bbultiye  Supplies  from  Town  and  Countrt  Families,  to  the 
PopcLATiON  of  Future  Generations.  By  Francis  Galton, 
F.R.S. 

[Read  before  the  SUtistical  Society,  2l0t  January,  1878.] 

This  is  an  inqairj  into  the  relative  fertilitj  of  the  labouring  classes 

of  urban  and   rural  populations,  not  as  regards   the  number  of 

children  brought  into  the  world,  but  as  regards  that  portion  of  them 

who  are   destined  to  live   and  become  the  parents  of  the  next 

generation.     It  is  well  known  that  the  population  of  towns  decays, 

and  has  to  be  recruited  bj  immigrants  from  the  country,  but  I  am 

not  aware  that  statistical  measurement  has  yet  been  attempted  of 

the  rate  of  it«  decay.     This  inquiry  is  part  of  a  larger  one,  on  the 

proportionate   supply  to   the  population   from  the   various  social 

classes,  and  which  has  an  obvious  bearing  on  investigations  into 

the  influences  that  tend  to  deteriorate  or  to  improve  our  race. 

If  the  poorer  classes,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  contain  an  undue 

proportion  of  the  weak,  the  idle,  and  the  improvident,  contribute  an 

undue  supply  of  population  to  the  next  generation,  we  are  justified 

in  expecting  that  our  race  will  steadily  deteriorate,  so  far  as  that 

influence  is  concerned.     The  particular  branch  of  the  question  to 

which  I  address  myself  in  this  memoir  is  very  important,  because 

the  more  energetic  of  our  race,  and  therefore  those  whose  breed  is 

the  most  valuable  to  our  nation,  are  attracted  from  the  country  to 

oup  towns.    If,  then,  residence  in  towns  seriously  interferes  with  the 

mamtenance  of  their  race,  we  should  expect  the  breed  of  Euglish- 

inen,  so  far  as  that  influence  is  concerned,  to  steadily  deteriorate. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  only  perfectly  trustworthy  way  of  con- 
ducting the  inquiry,  is  by  direct  investigation.  I  mean  that  a  large 
number  of  women  living  under  urban  or  rural  conditions  of  life, 
*nd  the  same  number  in  either  case,  should  be  noted  as  they  arrived 
at  a  marriageable  age,  say  8Bt.  20,  and  that  the  number  of  children 
^ey  bear,  who  sur\4ve  to  a  marriageable  age,  should  also  be  noted, 
'^e  might  do  this  prospectively,  but  it  is  impossible,  from  want  of 
*^istorical  data,  to  work  backwards.  I  therefore  have  had  recourse 
to  an  indirect  method,  based  on  a  selection  from  the  returns  made 
&t  the  last  census,  which  I  submit  to  the  criticism  of  others  as 
appearing  to  myself  calculated  to  give  a  fair  approximation  to 
^th.    The  principle  on  which  I  have  proceeded,  is  this : — 

1  find  (A)  the  number  of  children  of  an  equal  number  of  urban 

c2 
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and  mral  mothers,  within  certain  limitations  of  age,  and  I  correct 
the  results  on  the  following  grounds,  which  I  will  shortly  explain 
more  fully,  namely,  (B)  the  relative  mortality  of  the  two  classes 
between  childhood  and  maturity ;  (C)  the  relative  mortality  of  the 
mothers  during  childbearing  ages ;  (D)  relative  celibacy ;  and 
(E)  the  span  of  a  generation.  It  will  be  seen  that  B  and  C  are 
substantial  corrections,  but  that  I  have  not  occasion  to  pay  regard 
to  D  and  E. 

Returns  were  made  in  the  census  schedules  of  the  names  and 
ages  of  the  members  of  each  "family,"  by  which  word  we  are  to 
understand  those  members  of  the  family  in  its  ordinary  sense,  w^ho 
are  alive  and  resident  in  the  same  house  with  their  parents.    Where 
the  mothers  are  still  young,  the  children  are  necessarily  very  young 
and  nearly  always  (in  at  least  those  classes  who  are  unable  to  send 
their  children  to  boarding  schools),  live  at  home.     If,  therefore,  we 
limit  our  inquiries  to  the  census  families  of  young  mothers,   the 
results  will  be  identical  within  the  same  limits  of  age  with  what  w^e 
should  have  obtained  if  we  had  direct  means  of  ascertaining  the 
number  of  their  living  children.     The  limits  of  age  of  the  mothers 
which  I  adopted  in  my  selection  were,  24  and  40  years.     Had  I  to 
begin  the  work  afresh,  I  should  prefer  the  period  from  20  to  35, 
but  I  have  reason  to  feel  pretty  well  contented  with  my  present 
data. 

In  deciding  on  the  districts  to  be  investigated,  it  was  important 
to  choose  well  marked  specimens  of  urban  and  rural  populations. 
In  the  former,  a  town  was  wanted  where  there  were  various 
industries,  and  where  the  population  was  not  increasing.  A  town 
where  only  one  industry  was  pursued,  would  not  be  a  fair  sample, 
because  the  particular  industry  might  be  suspected  of  having  a 
special  influence,  and  a  town  that  was  increasing  would  have 
attracted  numerous  immigrants  from  the  country,  who  are  undis- 
tinguishable  as  such  in  the  census  returns.  Guided  by  these  con- 
siderations, I  selected  Coventry,  where  silk  weaving,  watchmaking, 
and  other  industries  are  carried  on,  and  whose  population  has 
scarcely  varied  during  the  last  decade.  It  is  an  open  town,  in 
which  the  crowded  alleys  of  larger  places  are  not  frequent.  Its 
urban  peculiarities  are  therefore  minimised,  and  its  statistical 
returns  would  give  a  picture  somewhat  too  favourable  of  the  aver- 
age condition  of  life  in  towns.  For  specimens  of  rural  districts,  I 
chose  small  agricultural  parishes  in  Warwickshire. 

By  the  courteous  permission  of  Dr.  Farr,  our  president,  I  was 
enabled  to  procure  extracts  from  the  census  returns  concerning 
I, GOG  "families  "  of  factory  hands  at  Coventry,  in  which  the  age 
of  the  mother  was  neither  less  than  24  nor  more  than  40  years,  and 
concerning  another  i,ooo  families  of  agricultural  labourers  in  rural 
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parishes  of  Warwickshire,  under  the  same  limitations  as  to  the  age 
of  the  mother.  When  these  returns  were  classified  (see  Table  1, 
p.  24),  I  found  the  figures  to  run  in  such  regular  sequence  as  to 
make  it  certain  that  the  cases  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  give 
trustworthy  results.     It  appeared  that : — 

(A).  The  I, GOO  families  of  factory  hands  comprised  2,681 
children,  and  the  1,000  of  agricultural  labourers  comprised  2,911  ; 
hence,  the  children  in  the  urban  '^  families,"  the  mothers  being 
between  the  ages  of  24  and  40,  are  on  the  whole  about  8  per  cent, 
less  numerous  than  the  rural.  I  se^  no  reason  why  these  numbers 
ahould  not  be  accepted  as  relatively  correct  for  families,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  that  word,  and  for  mothers  of  all  ages.  An 
inspection  of  the  table  does  indeed  show  that  if  the  selection  had 
begun  at  an  earlier  age  than  24,  there  would  have  been  an  increased 
proportion  of  sterile  and  of  small  families  among  the  factory  hands, 
but  not  sufficient  to  introduce  any  substantial  modification  of  the 
above  results.  It  is,  however,  important  to  recollect  that  the  small 
error,  whatever  its  amount  may  be,  is  a  concession  in  favour  of 
the  towns. 

(B).  I  next  make  an  allowance  for  the  mortality  between  child- 
hood and  maturity,  which  will  diminish  the  above  figures  in  different 
proportions,  because  the  conditions  of  town  life  are  more  fatal  to 
children  than  those  of  the  country.  No  life  tables  exist  for  Coventry 
and  Warwickshire;  I  am  therefore  obliged  to  seek  elsewhere  to 
learn  the  amount  of  the  allowance  that  should  be  made.  .  The  life 
tables  of  Manchester*  will  afford  the  necessary  data  for  towns,  and 
those  of  the  healthy  districts  t  will  suffice  for  the  country.  By 
applying  these,  we  could  learn  the  number  of  the  children  of  ages 
specified  in  the  census  returns  who  would  attain  maturity.  I  regret 
extremely  that  when  I  had  the  copies  taken,  I  did  not  give  instruc- 
tions to  have  the  ages  of  all  the  children  inserted ;  but  1  did  not, 
and  it  is  too  late  now  to  remedy  the  omission.  I  therefore  pro- 
ceeded as  follows  to  make  a  very  rough,  but  not  unfair,  estimate. 
The  average  age  of  the  children  is  about  8  years;  now,  taking 
25  years  as  representing  the  age  of  maturity,  it  will  be  found  that 
74  per  cent,  of  children  in  Manchester,  of  the  age  of  3,  reach  that 
of  25,  while  86  per  cent,  is  the  proportion  in  the  healthy  dis- 
tricts. Therefore,  if  my  rough  method  of  correction  be  accepted  as 
approximately  fair,  the  number  of  adults  who  will  be  derived  fix)m 
the  children  of  the  1,000  factory  families  should  be  reckoned  at 

2681  X  -^,  and  those  from  the  1,000  agricultural  at  2911  x  — 
100  100' 


•  •*  Seventh  Annnal  Report  of  Registrar-General." 
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(C).  We  ought  to  compare  the  families  of  the  same  nninbcr  of 
urban  and  rural  women  who  had  reached  the  age  of  24.  Many 
of  them  will  not  marry  at  all ;  T  postpone  the  consideration  of  these 
to  the  next  paragraph.  Many  of  the  rest  will  die  before  they  reach 
the  age  of  40,  and  more  of  them  will  die  in  the  town  than  in  the 
country.  It  appears  from  data  furnished  by  the  above-mentioned 
tables,  that  if  lOO  women  of  the  age  of  24  had  annually  been  added 
to  a  population,  the  number  of  those  so  added,  living  between  the 
ages  of  24  and  40  (an  interval  of  seventeen  years)  would  be  1,539 
under  the  conditions  of  life  in  Manchester,  and  1,585  under  those 
of  the  healthy  districts.  Therefore  the  factors  to  be  applied 
respectively  to  the  two  cases,  on  account  of  this  correction,  are 

_ii39_  and  —Ll^. 
17  X  100  17  X  ICX) 

(D).  I  have  no  trustworthy  data  for  the  relative  prevalence  of 
celibacy  in  town  and  country.  All  that  I  have  learnt  firom  the 
census  returns  is,  that  when  searching  them  for  the  1 ,000  families, 
there  were  noted  131  bachelors  between  tibe  ages  of  24  and  40, 
among  the  factory  hands,  and  144  among  the  agricultural  labourers. 
If  these  figures  be  accepted  as  correct  guides  to  the  amount  of 
celibacy  among  the  women,  it  would  follow  that*  I  must  be  con- 
sidered to  have  discussed  the  cases  of  1,131  factory,  and  I9I44 
agricultural  women,  when  dealing  with  those  of  1,000  mothers  in 
either  class.      Consequently  that  the  respective  corrections  to  be 

applied,  are  given  by  the  factors  and  ^ .      These   would 

have  80  small  an  effect  on  the  relative  number  of  the  two  classes, 
as  not  to  be  worth  applying,  for  it  would  be  less  than  i  per  cent., 
and  I  do  not  like  to  apply  it,  because  it  seems  to  me  erroneous  and 
to  act  in  the  wrong  direction,  inasmuch  as  unmarried  women  can 
obtain  employment  more  readily  in  the  town  than  in  the  country, 
and  celibacy  is  therefore  more  likely  to  be  common  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter. 

(E).  The  average  length  of  a  generation  in  town  and  country, 
must  not  be  omitted  from  our  consideration.  We,  however,  know 
that  the  correction  on  this  ground  will  be  insignificant,  because  the 
length  of  a  generation  is  found  to  be  constant  under  very  different 
circumstances  of  race,  and  therefore  we  should  expect  it  to  be 
equally  constant  in  the  same  race  under  different  conditions.  I  find 
that  one-half  of  the  mothers  in  my  schedule  are  under  31*25  years 
of  age  in  the  town  and  32*5  in  the  country,  but  this  difference  of 
\\  years  is  fully  compensated  by  the  effects  of  the  greater  mortality 
of  the  children  of  the  former.  The  omission  to  which  I  referred  in 
(B),  prevents  an  exact  calculation  being  made.  If  the  ages  of  tlie 
children  had  been  copied,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  made 
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the  necessary  rednctioiis,  and  to  liave  obtained  a  table  whence  the 
average  age  of  mothers  of  children  destined  to  reach  adnlt  life 
oonld  have  been  calculated  for  town  and  conntry. 

Let  ns  now  sum  np  the  results.  The  corrections  are  not  to  be 
applied  for  (D)  and  (B),  so  we  have  only  to  regard  (A)  X  (B)  X  (C), 
that  is — 

*68i  X  -7±  X  1139 

ICO       1700  _  1796  __  77 

29,,  X  8^  X  ii?i  "  ^SS  "  'oo- 

100  1700 

In  other  words,  the  rate  of  supply  in  towns  to  the  next  adult 
generation  is  only  77  per  cent.,  or,  say,  three-quarters  of  that  in  the 
country.  In  two  generations  the  proportion  falls  to  59  per  cent., 
that  is,  the  adult  grandchildren  of  artisan  townsfolk  are  little  more 
than  half  as  numerous  as  those  of  labouring  people  who  live  in 
healthy  country  districts. 
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Table  I. — Cemus  Returns  of  i,ooo  Families  of  Fcuitory  Hands  in  Coventr^y  and 

the  Age  of  the  Mother  and  the 


Number  of  Children  in 

Family. 

Age  of  Mother. 

0. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

^^^'  c^^. 

Factory. 

Agri- 
cnUural. 

Ii'actoiy. 

Apri. 
cultural. 

Factory. 

Agri- 
cultural. 

Factory. 

Arr>> 

1 

24  to  25  

a8 

x8 

13 
i8 

17 

18 

17 

4 

• 

11 

40 

36 

3a 

^3 
16 

81 

24 
16 
18 
14 

»4 

32 

la 

10 

a 

8 

14 
18 

23 

3» 
16 

aa 
8 

8 
23 
22 

26 

84 

26  »  27  

36 
ao» 

24 
«9 

17 

28 
33 

21 
13 

16 

^3 

36 

a8» 

aa* 

a8 

aa 

26 
23 
31 
27 
18 
14 

28  „  29  

*"^  »»  *'*'  *' 

30  „  31  

«#V      yy     «**.      

32  „  33  

■'*"  >»  "*'  •• 

34  „  35  

la 

8 
8 

15 
17 

6 

7 

II 

6 

"^  )i  *"'  

36  „  37  

4 
9 
3 

11 

15 
10 

10 

14 

8 

13 

20    . 

■'^  II  ""   

38  .,  39  

17 

16 

21 
14 

28    ■ 

«*\*  II  "'*'  

40 

9  '  .5 

1 

10 

Total     within  1 
outline j 

Total  between  1 
outlines   ....  j 

Total    beyond  1 
outline J 

96 
4* 

67 
46 

158 
16 

109 
86 

116 
56 

111 

71 

171 
^9 

149 
36 

i4» 

166 

' 

Total    

138 

112 

174 

145 

172 

182       aoo 

184 

14a 

166 

*  These  three  cases  are  anomalous,  the  factory  being  less  than  the  a^cultoraL  In  the 
neither  of  these  can  be  correct ;  certainly  not  the  first  of  them. 

Note, — It  will  be  observed  that  within  the  outline,  that  is,  in  the  upper  and  left  hand 
predominate,  while  the  agricultural  are  the  most  numerous  between  the  outlines,  that  ii 
are  from  four  to  fire  in  number.    The  two  are  equally  numerous  without  the  outlines,  that 
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lyooo  Families  of  Affrieultural  Lab<nirers  in  Warvfickshire,  Grouped  accorditig  to 
yti/mber  of  ChUdren  in  the  Family, 


Number  of  Children  in  Family. 

6 

>. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

Age  of  Mother. 

Factoty. 

cttltnnl. 

Ftetory. 

eoltoral. 

Factory. 

Agri- 
cultnnU. 

Factory. 

Agri- 
cultmal. 

Factory. 

Agri- 
cullonl. 

I 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24  to  26 
«6.,  27 

6 

6 

4 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28„29 

12 

15 

2 

5 



2 

— 

1 

— 

— 

80„81 

21 

25 

9 

5 



1 

— 

2   • 

— 

— 

82  „  83 

»4 

18 

12 

9 

5 

8 

— 

1 

— 

— 

84  „  85 

15 

25 

12 

10 

4 

6 

5 

2 

— 

— 

86  „  87 

14 

22 

10 

15 

6 

7 

— 

2 

1 

— 

88  „  89 

7 

11 

3 

9 

7 

7 

2 

1 

— 

— 

40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

f  Total    within 
outline 

90 

128 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

r  Total  between 
\     outlines 

— 

— 

5* 

54 

• 

^4 

25 

7 

9 

I 

— 

r  Total   beyond 
\     outline 

90 

128 

5» 

64 

H 

25 

7 

9 

I 

— 

Total 

iniitanre  of  20 — 88,  the  anomaly  ifl  double,  because  the  aequenoe  of  the  figures  shows  that 


of  the  table,  where  the  mothers  are  young  and  the  children  few,  the  factory  families 
especially  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  where  the  mothers  are  less  young,  and  the  families 
is,  to  the  ri^t  of  the  the  table,  where  the  fieunilies  are  large. 
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Table  II. 


Number  of  Familiet. 

Nnnber  of  Children. 

Factory. 

Agricultural. 

Factory. 

AgriooltiiraL 

Within  outline 

541 
375    . 
«4 

436 

476 

88 

903 

11*33 

545 

778 

Bfttwpftn  outlines ..,,.,,.,,.,- 

1,562 

He¥Ond        ..       

571 

**^v™^""*        II        ••■•• ••• 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

2,681 

2,911 

1>^3.] 
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I. — Introduction, 


As  the  subject  of  Banking  has  been  frequently  brought  before  the 
Statistical  Society  of  late,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be 
desirable  to  endeavour  to  lay  before  you  a  statement  of  the  actual 
position  of  the  banks  of  the  country  at  the  present  time,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  ascertained.  Though  it  may  be  impossible  to  draw  such 
statements  up  with  complete  accuracy,  yet  they  may  not  be  without 
value.  They  enable  a  comparative  view  to  be  taken  of  the  position 
of  affairs  in  the  country  at  various  periods.  More  than  that,  they 
afford,  in  the  case  of  a  subject  like  banking,  the  only  correct  basis 
on  which  a  real  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  time  can  be 
founded.  The  subject  is  one  which  appears  to  me  to  require  not  so 
much  discussion  as  analysis,  and  such  an  analysis  it  will  be  my 
endeavour  to  lay  before  you.  This  Society  has,  in  the  Journals  of 
former  years,  several  statements  similar  in  nature  to  this  one ;  and  in 
arranging  the  method  on  which  this  inquiry  was  to  be  conducted,  I 
have  derived  great  assistance  from  the  very  admirable  paper  on  the 
same  subject  written  by  Mr.  Newmarch  in  1851 .  1  have  also  consulted 
the  papers  written  by  Mr.  Oilbart  and  Mr.  Babbage.  Something  like 
twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  date  of  the  latest  of  these  papers, 
and  those  twenty  years  have  witnessed  a  vast  extension  of  bankLu^ 
operations.     M/  dasire  is  to  continne  an  inquiry  Qomxn&ivo^  \s^ 
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writers  of  so  much  anthoritj.  I  can  scarcely  hope  that  my  know- 
ledge equals  theirs,  but,  to  make  np  this  deficiency,  I  have  sought 
and  obtained  assistance  from  many  friends,  and  have  thus  been 
able,  as  I  belieye,  to  prepare  an  estimate  as  exact  as  is  possible  of 
the  present  position  of  this  subject.  I  have  added  an  outline  of  the 
banking  systems  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Hamburg.  In  the  case 
of  Sweden  I  have  gone  into  greater  detail,  and  g^ven  a  translation 
of  the  statute  by  which  the  business  of  banking  is  at  present 
regulated  in  that  country.  This  enactment,  as  well  as  the  banking 
system  which  has  been  founded  on  it,  seems  to  me  remarkably  well 
considered  and  carefully  arranged.  Sweden,  like  Scotland,  owes 
very  much  of  her  present  prosperity  to  a  good  system  of  banking. 
There  are  several  provisions  in  the  banking  law  of  Sweden  which 
may  be  studied  with  advantage  here,  great  as  are  the  differences 
between  that  country  and  this.  I  had  originally  intended  to  have 
included  other  countries  of  Northern  Europe  in  the  present  inquiry. 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  reliable  and  recent  information  has  pre- 
vented this  from  being  done.  I  trust,  however,  to  be  able  to 
complete  the  survey  on  some  future  occasion. 

II. — Statement  of  Banking  in  England. 

There  are  now  a  great  many  sources  whence  information  as  to 
the  amount  of  banking  capital  and  deposits  in  England  can  be 
obtained.  To  commence  with  the  metropolis,  the  accounts  of  the 
Bank  of  England  are  published  weekly.  ^  We  may  take  the  average 
position  to  be  as  follows : — 

n.      ,  . . r  millions,    of  which  about  i6  is 

Cinmlation ,4  {    aetro^litan,  »nd  8  proyincial 

Deposits — Public  and  Private,  say    25^  millions 
Capital  and  re«t 17^      „ 

67        i> 

The  amounts  held  by  the  private  bankers  in  London  must  be 
only  a  matter  of  conjecture.  In  1851  there  were  thirty-five  city 
bankers  and  sixteen  west  end  bankers,  and  Mr.  Newmarch  estimated 
their  holrling^  at  an  average  of  1,250,000/.  each.  There  were  also 
fifty-one  in  1872,  and  I  believe  that  I  am  below  the  mark  in 
estimating  their  present  holdings  at  1,500,000/.  each.  This  would 
give  76I  millions  as  their  holdings.  Mr.  Newmarch  allows  me  to 
state  that  he  concurs  in  this  as  a  probable  estimate. 

The  accounts  of  the  joint  stock  banks  in  London  are  published 
twice  a-year.  In  the  Commercial  History  and  Review  of  1871, 
published  by  the  ^'  Economist,"  the  deposits  and  the  capital  uf  the 
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eleven    principal    London  joint  stock  banks  are  given  at   31st 

December,  1871,  as — 

£ 

Paid-up  capital  and  reserve xo,95o,cxx} 

Deposits  (including  acceptances  in  the  case  of  1    ^    . 

&e  London  Joint  Stock) |  »4.730.ooo 


95,68o,coo 


The  particulars  are  as  follows : — 


Tabus  1. — London  Joint  Stock  Banks,  Two  Half'  Tears  1871,  Deposits  and 

Capital, 

[0,000'>  omitted,  thas  £36,93  =  £36.320,000.] 


When 
Founded. 

DeposiU  and  Cash. 

Capital  Paid-ap  and 
Retcrve. 

Banks. 

sut 

December. 

30th  Jnne. 

sut 

December. 

30th  Jane. 

1.  London  and  Westminster 

2.  „       Joint  Stock*  

8.  Union 

1834 
'36 
'39 
'55 

1862 
'62 

1863 
'63 
'63 

'62 
1836 

£ 

26,2Z 

17,79 

13,80 

2,78 

£ 

22,77 

14,61 

12,71 

2,36 

£ 

3.00 

1,64 

1,50 
60 

£ 

3,00 
1,64 
1,50 

4.  City    

60 

5,  Tinpftii^al.  LiTnite*?    

60,59 

2.^5 
1,46 

52,43 

2,23 
1,60 

6,74 

50 
87 

6,74 
50 

U^  Alliance.         ..           -rr  ,,, 

84 

7.  Consolidated,  Limited 

8.  Central,                „        

9.  Metropolitan,       „        

10.  London      and      South- 1 

Western,  Limited j 

64.30 

2,48 

55 
68 

61 

55,68 

2,45 
57 
59 

57 

8,11 

85 
10 

21 
18 

8,08 

85 
10 
21 

18 

11.  London  and  CowT^tv 

68,62 
16,11 

59,86 
14,50 

9.45 
1,50 

9,42 
1,50 

84.73 

74,36 

10,95 

10,92 

*  The  London  Joint  Stock  Bank  does  not,  like  all  the  other  banks,  separate 
acceptances  from  deposits.  Hence  the  17,790,000^.  above  must  be  largely 
reduced  to  arrive  at  the  cash  deposits.  In  December,  1867,  the  acceptances  were 
given  at  2,734,000^.,  but  may  now  be  much  more. 

Taken  from  the  "Economist"  (supplement),  16th  March,  1872,  Comuicrcial 
History  and  Beview,  1871,  p.  62. 


The  deposits  for  December,  1872,  were  about  5  millions  more, 
but  I  have  given  the  details  for  the  year  1871,  as  the  remainder  of 
my  statements  oonld  not  be  brought  later  than  that  date. 
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There  are  not  the  8a«me  means  of  giving  an  exact  account  of 
the  capitals  and  holdings  of  the  joint  stock  banks  in  the  country  as 
in  London.  The  balance  sheets  of  many  of  the  provincial  joint 
stock  banks  are  printed  in  a  supplement  to  the  "  Economist "  news- 
paper, and  in  the  "  Banker's  Magazine."  From  these  sources  I  have 
been  enabled  to  acquire  a  great  deal  of  information.  Having  availed 
myself  of  this,  I  then  obtained  from  those  banks  whose  accounts 
were  not  published  in  the  "  Economist  '*  or  the  "  Banker*8  Magassine  *' 
the  latest  statements  issued.  Many,  however,  of  the  provincial  joint 
stock  banks  do  not  publish  any  accounts  at  all.  In  some  cases  the 
balance  sheets  are  read  over  to  the  shareholders.  Others  prepare 
written  statements  which  are  exhibited  to  the  shareholders  only. 
Even  less  information  than  this  is  sometimes  given.  But  in  almost 
every  instance,  the  exceptions  being  so  few  as  to  be  quite  imma- 
terial, I  was  able  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  capital  employed,  the 
reserve  funds,  and  the  rate  of  dividend  paid.  With  this  assistance, 
and  taking  the  published  statements  of  deposits  held  by  other 
banks,  either  in  the  same  neighbourhood  or  in  districts  similarly 
circumsianced,  as  a  guide,  I  was  able  to  estimate,  with  I  believe 
considerable  exactness,  the  position  of  the  remainder. 

In  the  twenty -two  years  since  Mr.  Newmarch  wrote,  the 
numbers,  and  also  the  holdings,  of  the  provincial  banks  have 
greatly  extended.  In  1851  there  were  about  900,  at  the  present 
time  there  are  about  1,620  bank  offices  in  England  and  Wales, 
exclusive  of  London.  This  includes  the  head  offices,  whether 
private  or  joint  stock,  and  their  branches.  Guided  by  the  informa- 
tion previously  mentioned,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  amount  of 
deposits  and  capital  hold  by  each  banking  office  may  be  averaged  at 
not  less  than  1 30,000/.  each.  In  this  estimate  I  include  the  amotint 
of  cotintry  bank  notes  in  circulation,  averaging  about  5  millions. 
1  ako  include  drafts  at  short  dates  and  at  sight,  which,  taking  the 
returns  made  by  the  several  banks  for  composition  on  stamp  duty 
as  a  guide,  and  making  an  estimate  of  the  probable  amount  of 
drafts  issued  on  penny  stamps,  I  cannot  believe  to  be  less  than 
from  a  million  and  a-half  to  two  millions  at  one  time.  I  do  not 
include  the  bank  post  bills  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England  in  this 
sum. 

Taking  this  estimate  as  a  basis,  the  recapitulation  will  be,  1,620 
provincial  bank  offices  in  England  and  Wales  at  130,000/.  each, 
210  millions  in  all.  I  have  formed  this  estimate  after  very  consider- 
able inquiry  and  reflection ;  in  it  are  included  the  capitals  of  the 
banks  themselves,  which  are  often  large ;  and  also  the  amounts  as 
mentioned  above  of  the  notes  and  short  drafts  in  circulation  issued 
by  these  banks. 

The  summary  of  these  results  will  be : — 
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Capital  and  Depo«ita  of 
Buiken  in  England. 

Bsnk  of  England,  total  reBonroes. (saj)       67  milliont 

London  bankoTB,  prirfite  And  joint  stook ....      „        174 
ProTincial    „  „  ....      „        210 


n 


Total. 


451 
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To  these  stuns  mtist  be  added  the  proportion  of  these  holdings  of 
the  discount  houses  in  London  which  do  not  belong  to  the  bankers. 
These  houses  are  estimated  in  the  Commercial  History  and  Beview  of 
the  "  Economist,"  as  holding  about  78  millions  at  the  close  of  1871. 
A  considerable  portion  of  this  money  was  doubtless  deposited  with 
these  houses  by  bankers  in  London,  the  provinces,  and  elsewhere. 
This  we  must  exclude,  as  it  has  been  already  reckoned  among  the 
deposits  held  by  the  bankers.    The  particulars  are  as  follows : — 

Table  2. — London  Discount  Companies^  1870  and  1871.  Proar€9$  of 
Total  Means  hdd  a$  Capital,  Reserves,  and  Deposits  of  the  foUowina 
Three  Companies — National  Discount  Company ,  1856;  General  Credit 
Company,  1866;  and  United  Discount  Company ,  1865. 

[OOiyi  omittad,  thai  AS,4S7>  ==  £9.437.000.] 


Beacription. 

'81st  December, 
1871. 

81tt  December, 
1870. 

I. 
CftDital  Daid^QD 

£ 

a,437, 
571, 

£ 

2,437. 
641 

vvpivMA  ^aavA  u|# 

fieteirea 

trsx, 

Depoiito 

3»oo8, 
20,587, 

2,978, 
15,986, 

Total  mffanff    ...,..,...„. 

i3»595» 

18,913, 

n. 

AreraffA  of  thrM  co^ppa-nifta , 

7,865, 

6,162, 

m. 

Kstunate  of  (say)  seren  more  discount  oonoems  1 
(in  all  ten)  at  aame  ayerage j 

78,650, 

61,620, 

IV. 
Iqnal  (at  an  aTerage  nnexpired  date  of  fi%  days  ] 
of  the  bills  discounted)  to  a  total  discount  per  V 
smmrn  of  (say) J 

574,000, 

480,000, 

V. 
l«aTmg  to  fall  due  at  each  of  the  800  working  1 

^y>  (»y)  J 

1,600, 

1,400, 

Note. — ^Taken  6rom  supplement  to  "  Eoonomist "  1871,  Conuneroial  History 
sad  BeTiew  of  187X,  16th  March,  1872,  p.  66. 

Ailer  careful  inquiry,  I  believe  that  an  estimate  that  three-fifbhs 
of  this  money  is  deposited  by  bankers,  and  two-fifths  by  other 

*  Aboat  40  miUiona  of  this  amount  is  with  "  limited  companies/'  some  of 
which,  in  the  proTinoes,  have  retained  their  note  circulation.  In  respect  of  such 
ivoe  they  oonl^ue  subject  to  unlimited  liability  under  "  the  Companiee  Act,  1862/* 
26  sDd  26  Vict.  cap.  89,  sec.  182. 

d2 
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persons,  will  be  as  close  an  approximation  as  can  be  arrived  at.     I 

do  not  separately  ennmerate  the  deposits  of  assurance  companies 

referred  to  by  Mr.  New  march,  the  amount  of  which  for  105  assurance 

companies,  I  am  informed,  was  for  the  year  1871 — 

£ 

Cash  balances,  chiefly  at  bankers  2,450,430 

Short  loans,  chielly  deposit  accounts,  at  joint  stock  1 
banks,  discount  houses,  &c j        *     3»443 

3>453»B73 

as  these  sums  are  already  included  in  the  estimate  of  money  in 
the  hands  of  bankers,  or  with  the  discount  houses,  as  not  deposited 
by  bankers. 

We  must  now  include  a  new  and  very  important  element  in 
London  banking,  which  has  sprung  up  almost  entirely  since  Mr.  New- 
march  wrote.  I  mean  the  Foreign  and  British  Colonial  joint  stock 
banks  having  offices  in  London.  In  1851  there  were,  as  I  find  by  a 
reference  to  the  banking  directories  and  magazines  of  that  date,  only 
ten  of  these  banks,  with  paid-up  capitals  and  reserves  of  about 
5^  millions,  and  deposits  probably  not  much  exceeding  20  millions. 
There  were,  in  1872,  more  than  forty-five  of  such  banks,  with  capitals 
and  reserves  of  about  30  millions,  and  deposits  and  circulations  of 
about  120  millions.  Some  reference  to  these  banks  must  be  made  in 
any  statement  of  English  banking ;  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  influence  which  they  exert  on  the  English  money 
market,  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  deal  with  this  question  further 
when  speaking  of  deposits  held  in  England.  Nor  must  we,  in  taking 
a  broad  view  of  the  question,  lose  sight  of  the  large  sums  held  both 
by  the  trustee  and  the  post  office  savings  banks.  These  ai*e  stated 
in  the  last  published  number  of  the  "  Statistical  Abstract "  to  be  as 
follows : — 

Computed  Capital  of  the  Savings  Banks  under  Trustees^  1871. 

Dngland 31,496,000 

Wales  1,066,000 

Scotland 4,1 19,000 

Ireland    2,224,000 


• 


38,905,000 
Computed  Capital  of  Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  1871. 

England  and  Wales   15,939,000 

Scotland 341,000 

Ireland 745,000 

17,02<,000* 


•  «  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom/'  No.  19,  1872,  pp.  102  and  103. 
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being  together  about  56  millions.  In  1851  the  post  oflBce  savings 
banks  did  not  exist.  The  amounts  held  by  the  trustee  savings  banks 
in  that  year  were  30,277,684/.* 

These  amounts  include  almost  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  what 
may  be  called  banking  money  in  England  which  can  be  traced. 
There  are,  however,  doubtless  very  large  sums  in  the  hands  of  com- 
mercial houses  and  foreign  bankers,  whose  names  do  not  appear  in 
the  list  of  bankers.  Of  these  no  estimate  which  can  be  of  any  use 
can  be  formed,  nor  is  it  needful  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry.  I 
have  included  in  my  estimate  all  the  houses  recognised  as  bankers  in 
the  list  in  the  "  Banker's  Almanack."  It  is  the  invariable  custom, 
I  believe,  for  the  commercial  houses  and  foreign  bankers  mentioned, 
to  have  an  account  with  a  recognised  banker,  and  hence  their 
deposits,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  banking  operations  of  this  country, 
are  brought  into  consideration  in  the  statement  given  above. 

The  banks  in  England,  both  private  and  joint  stock,  remain  very 
similar  in  constitution  now  as  when  described  by  Mr.  Gilbart.  In 
no  country  that  I  am  acquainted  with  do  they  vary  so  much  in  size. 
There  are  great  companies,  with  capitals  and  liabilities  ranging  from 
20  to  30  millions.  There  are  small  companies,  with  capitals  ranging 
from  z  5  to  50  thousands,  whose  deposits  are  probably  considerably 
smaller  in  amount  than  the  sums  which  the  larger  concerns  annually 
pay  to  their  shareholders  as  dividends.  Among  the  private  banks, 
the  differences,  though  less  in  extent,  are  probably  very  considerable. 

There  are  in  England  and  Wales  at  this  date,  of  private  firms 
carrying  on  the  business  of  banking : — 

In  London  (say) 51 

„  the  provinces  (say)    206 

„  with  about         ,,      290  branche* 

547 

Joint  stock  banks  in  London  and  thel  ^ 

>-       116 
proTinces J 

With  about 1,007  branches 

1,670 

not  including  the  Bank  of  England  with  its  eleven  branches. 

The  follovring  table  explains  the  size  of  the  places  in  which  these 
banks  carry  on  their  business.  I  have  followed  the  best  definition 
that  could  be  obtained  of  these  places  either  as  parliamentary 
or  as  municipal  boroughs.  Where  no  such  boundaries  existed,  the 
population  of  the  **  civil "  parish  has  been  followed.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  identify,  satisfactorily,  some  six  or  seven  of  the  smaller 
places. 

•  «  SUtiftioi}  Abftnct  for  the  United  Kingdom,"  llo.  U,  lftfe4,  p.  n . 
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Tablb  3. — PoptUatum  of  Places  in  England,  according  to  the  Cmius 
of  1871,  in  which  there  were  Bank  Ojffkes  in  1872. 
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In  778  places  in  all. 

Mr.  Qilbart  gives  tlie  corresponding  nmnber  in  1854  as 
567  places.* 

In  Birmingham  (i)  there  were  in  1872  11  offices  -  1  to  every  31,200  inhabitants. 
„  Leeds  (a)  „  10     „      -1        „        a5i900 

„  Liverpool  (i)  „  i7      »      -1        if        29,000 

„  Manchester  (0)  „  21      „      - 1        *f        18,000 

„  the  MetPopoUs  (as  defined  inl     ,5^  .  j  ,5  500 

the  census  report)    J       ^      "  "  ^^ 

Compared  with  the  total  population  of  England  and  Wales 
there  were — 

In  1851  I  bank  office  to  about  20,000  inhahitanta. 

„     '64  I  f,  16,500         „ 

„     '72  X  »  X  3,000         „ 

In  preparing  the  foregoing  table  I  was  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  OUT  president,  Dr.  Farr,  who  forwarded  me  the  proof  sheets  of 
the  summary  Table  VII  of  the  Census  of  1871,  giving  the  popula- 

•  Statistical  Society's  JomwU,  1854,  p.  807. 
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tion  of  oitdee,  municipal  boroughs,  parliamentary  borongliB,  and 
other  principal  towns,  Ac.,  in  England  and  Wales.  I  checked  this 
statement  with  the  list  of  bank  offices  in  the  "  Banking  Almanack." 
According  to  it,  in  a 82  places  the  population  of  which  is  given 
below,  there  is  no  banking  office  open  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
probable  that  many  of  these  places  are  hamlets  adjacent  to  larger 
towns  possessing  banks. 

InhahitanU  (acoording 
to  Ceosns  of  1871). 

In  60  places  between iiOoo  and  2,000 

„  64  „            »,ooo  „    3,000 

„  37  „            3.000  »>    4.000 

„  36  „            4,000  „    5,000 

„  24  „            5,000  »    6,000 

„  20  „            6,000  „     7.000 

„  12  „            7,000  „    8,000 

„    2  „            8,000  „    9,000 

„    2  „            9,000  „  10,000 

„    3  „            10,000  „  11,000 

„    6  „            11,000  „  ia,oco 

n    1  »            ia,ooo  „  13,000 

„    4  „            13,000  „  14,000 

„    6  „            14,000  „  15,000 

„    3  „            16,000  „  17,000 

*9        1  »  21,000      „     22,000 

),    X  „  23,000   „  24,000 

i«    1  »  25,000   „  30,000 

282  plaoes  in  all,  -without  banking  offioes. 

The  proportion  of  the  deposits  to  the  capital  varies  as  much 
flimost  as  the  size  of  the  banks  themselves.  I  prefer  quoting 
Mr.  GKlbart's  well-considered  observations  on  this  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, to  giving  any  opinion  of  my  own : — 

'*  It  is  difficult  to  state  in  all  cases  what  proportion  a  capital 
''  onght  to  bear  to  the  liabiUties  of  a  bank.     Perhaps  the  best 
criterion  we  can  have  is  the  rate  of  dividend,  provided  that  dividend 
be  paid  out  of  the  business  profits  of  the  company.     When  we 
'^  hear  of  a  bank  paying  from  1 5  to  20  per  cent,  dividend,  we  may 
^  be  assured  that  the  capital  is  too  small  for  the  business.     The 
^*  liabilities  of  the  bank,  either  in  notes  or  deposits,  must  far  exceed 
tibe  amount  of  its  capital." 

*'  Although  the  proportion  which  the  capital  of  a  bank  should 
bear  to  its  liabilites  may  vary  with  different  banks,  perhaps  we 
<■  should  not  go  fftr  astray  in  saying  it  should  never  be  less  than  one- 
third  of  its  liabilities.*    I  would  exclude,  however,  from  this  com- 


<c 


«« 


<c 


*  The  proportion  in  Scotland  10  now  about  one-sixth ;  but  in  England,  or  at 
least  in  London,  the  capitals  of  the  joint  stock  banks  bear  a  much  smaller  propor- 
tion to  thnr  liabilitifls. 
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*'  parison  all  liabilities  except  those  arising  from  notes  and  deposits. 
"  If  the  notes  and  deposits  together  amount  to  more  than  three 
''  times  the  amount  of  the  paid-np  capital,  the  bank  should  caU  np 
"  more  capital." — "  Gilbart's  Treatise  on  Banking,"  pp.  153  and  154. 
Modem  practice  has  not  in  all  instances  adhered  to  the  principles 
of  prudence  laid  down  by  Mr.  Gilbart. 

III. — Statement  of  Banking  in  Scotland, 

The  great  assistance  rendered  by  the  Banking  System  of  Scotland 
in  developing  the  prosperity  of  that  country  is  well  known.  The 
stability  of  that  system  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  following 
provisions  of  the  law : — 

"  1 .  There  is  no  limitation  to  the  number  of  partners. 

"  2.  The  private  fortune  of  every  partner  is  answerable  for  the 
"  debts  of  the  bank. 

"3.  Land,  as  well  as  other  property,  rruiy  he  attached  for  debt. 

"  4.  In  Scotland,  all  land  is  registered ;  so  it  is  easy  for  any 
"  individual,  by  referring  to  the  records,  ta  ascertain  what  landed 
**  property  is  possessed  by  the  partners  of  the  bank,  and  also 
"  whether  or  not  it  be  mortgaged.  The  following  is  the  language 
"  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
"  appointed  in  1826  to  consider  the  expediency  of  abolishing  all 
"  notes  under  5/. : — 

*'  There  is  no  limitation  upon  the  number  of  partners  of  which  a 
*'  banking  company  may  consist ;  and,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the 
"  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  the  two  chartered  banks,  which  have  very 
''  considerable  capitals,  the  partners  of  all  banking  companies  are 
"  bound  jointly  and  severally,  so  that  each  partner  is  liable  to  the 
"  whole  extent  of  his  fortune  for  the  whole  debts  of  the  company. 

"  A  creditor  in  Scotland  is  empowered  to  attach  the  real  and 
'^  portable,  as  well  as  the  personal  estate  of  his  debtor,  for  payment 
'*  of  personal  debts,  among  which  may  be  classed  debts  due  by  bills 
**  and  promissory  notes ;  and  recourse  may  be  had  for  the  procuring 
*'  payment  to  each  description  of  property  at  the  same  time.  Exe- 
"  cution  is  not  confined  to  the  real  property  of  a  debtor  merely 
'*  during  his  life,  but  proceeds  with  equal  effect  upon  that  property 
*'  after  his  decease. 

"  The  law  relating  to  the  establishment  of  records  gives  ready 
*'  means  of  procuring  information  with  respect  to  the  real  and 
*'  lieritable  estate  of  which  any  person  in  Scotland  may  be  possessed. 
''  No  purchase  of  an  estate  in  that  country  is  secure  until  the  seisine 
*'  (that  is,  the  instrument  certifying  that  actual  delivery  has  been 
"  given)  is  put  on  record ;  nor  is  any  mortgage  effectual  until  the 
"  deed  is  in  like  manner  recorded. 

"  In  the  case  of  conflicting  pecuniary  claims  upon  real  property, 
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''  the  preference  is  not  regulated  by  the  date  of  the  transaction,  but 
**  by  the  date  of  its  record.  These  records  are  accessible  to  all 
persons  ;  and  thus  the  public  can  with  ease  ascertain  the  efifective 
means  which  a  banking  company  possesses  of  discharging  its 
obligations,  and  the  partners  in  that  company  are  enabled  to 
determine  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  degree  of  risk  and  respon- 
sibility to  which  the  private  property  of  each  is  exposed. 
*'  There  are  other  provisions  of  the  law  of  Scotland  whicb  it  is 
*'  not  necessary  minutely  to  detail,  the  general  tendency  of  which  is 
**  the  same  with  those  above  mentioned."* 

I  have  referred  to  these  points,  because  in  some  of  them  there  is 

a  difference  between  the  practice  in  England  and   in  Scotland. 

The   Scotch  Banks  are  few  in  number,   but  with  numerous 

branches,  ramifying  down  to  very  small  places.     Great  facilities  are 

thus  afforded  to  the  public,  even  in  the  most  remote  districts. 

There  were  stated  to  be,  in  the  "  Banker's  Almanack''  for  1873 — 

bonk  with i8  branches. 
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The  corresponding  number  was  given  in  1872  as — 

11  banks  with  779  branches. 

So  considerable  was  the  extension  of  banking  in  Scotland  in  that 
one  year. 

From  the  small  number  of  head  offices,  and  the  fact  that  most 
of  these  are  situated  in  Edinburgh,  it  has  been  easy  for  the  banks 
to  form  arrangements  among  themselves  for  the  regulation  of  their 
business.  A  bank  of  doubtful  solvency  would  find  it  difficult  to 
carry  on  its  operations  among  them. 

Hence  a  check  can  be  given  to  undue  speculation  if  it  arises, 
and  the  abuses  connected  with  rediscount  by  means  of  fictitious 
bills  effectually  prevented.  And  a  uniformity  of  practice  in  the 
conduct  of  the  business  has  been  obtained  throughout  the  whole  of 
Scotland.  Hence  also  the  existing  banks  have  always  at  their 
command  a  number  of  well-trained  and  long-tried  officers,  accus* 
tomed  to  a  sound  and  carefully  arranged  method  of  business,  who 

•  "  GUbart's  Practical  Treatise  on  Banking/'  pp.  503  and  504. 
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may  be  depended  on  to  cany  ont  tbe  instmctions  of  the  principal 
managers  of  the  bank  at  the  most  distant  stations.  Those  who 
have  any  practical  experience,  and  who  therefore  understand  how 
much  the  good  success  of  a  banking  business  depends  on  the  conduct 
of  its  officers,  will  know  how  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  advantage 
but  imperfectly  described  in  these  few  words. 

The  banks  are,  without  exception,  banks  of  issue.  The  advan- 
tage thus  obtained  enables  them  to  conduct  their  business  more 
economically,  to  the  benefit  both  of  their  customers  and  of  their 
shareholders. 

The  banks  have  almost  without  exception  large  capitals.  On 
these  they  scarcely  pay  high  dividends,  according  to  the  English 
standard.  The  dividends  on  the  stock  in  banks  of  Scotland  range 
from  8  to  14^  per  cent.  The  eleven  banks  in  1872  distributed  to 
their  proprietors  as  dividends  1,099,000/.  To  ascertaiu  how  far 
this  came  from  profits  of  banking,  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  the 
interest  on  paid-up  capital,  and  other  funds  belonging  to  the  banks. 
These,  as  shown  by  their  published  balance  sheets,  amounted  to 
12,497,000/.,  and  if  the  interest  be  taken  at  5  per  cent.,  as  is  usual  in 
oommercial  business,  the  amount  to  be  thus  deducted  is  624,000/., 
leaving  475,000/.  to  represent  the  net  profits  derived  by  the  banks 
from  being  the  custodiers  of  82,500,000/.  belonging  to  the  public, 
or  at  the  rate  of  eleven  shillings  a/ad  sixpence  per  cent,  per  a>nivum  on  th^U 
amount.  It  may  be  added  that  this  is  the  largest  aggregate  amount 
of  dividend  ever  distributed  by  the  Scotch  banks.*  Altogether  a 
sobriety  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  has  been  encouraged,  to 
the  great  and  abiding  advantage  of  the  country.  The  business 
carried  on  by  any  weak  bank  has  been  quickly  absorbed,  and  trans- 
ferred to  more  powerful  institutions.  A  system  affording  a  very 
high  degree  of  security  to  the  public,  and  capable  of  adapting  itself 
to  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  country,  has  thus  been 
gradually  established. 

The  process  of  transformation  has  gone  steadily  on  for  many 
years  past.  In  1819,  there  were  in  Scotland  thirty->six  district  banking 
companies,  and  in  1844  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  of  these  had 
disappeared.  Within  that  period  sixteen  new  banks  were  established, 
so  that  when  the  Bank  Acts  came  into  force  there  were  twenty-four 
banks  in  active  operation.  These  Acts  prohibited  the  formation  of 
new  banks  of  issue,  and  thus  a  virtual  monopoly  was  conferred  on 
the  twenty-four  existing  banks ;  but  notwithstanding  the  advantage 
thus  presumably  arising,  the  number  continued  to  dwindle,  till  now 
it  is  reduced  to  eleven.  The  particulars,  which  are  curious,  ai*e  as 
follows : — • 

*  From  a  PftmpMet  on  "  The  Bate  of  Diflooont  and  the  Bank  Acts." 
Qlaagow,  1878. 
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Banki  in  Scotland  in  1819. 


Bank  of  Scotland 

Commercml      Banking 

Oompanjr 
*Tho8.  Kinnear  and  Sons 
*A.  Allan  and  Company 

Aberdeen  Bank 
^Berwick  Bank 
•Dundee  New  Bank 
•fifeahire  Bank 
^Glasgow  Bank 
^Kilmarnock  Bank 
•Paisley  Bank 
•Perth  Union  Bank 

Bojal  Bank  of  Scotland 


•Sir    W.    Forbes    and 

British  Linen  Company 

Company 

•Bamsays,    Bonar,    and 

•B.  Allan  and  Son 

Company 

•John     Wardrop     and 

•D.  Smith  and  Company 

Company 

•  Jas.  Inglis  and  Company 

•Aberdeen    Commercial 

•Ayr  Bank 

Bank 

Dundee  Banking  Com* 

•Dunbar  Bank 

pany 

Dundee  Union  Bank 

•Falkirk  Bank 

•Galloway  Bank 

•Greenock  Bank 

•Glasgow  Ship  Bank 

•Gbwgow  Thistle  Bank 

•Leith  Bank 

•Montrose  Bank 

•Paisley  Union  Bank 

Perth  Bank 

•Benfirewshiie  Bank 

•StirUngBank 

Total 

86 

y  1844  

28 

8 

44  •     16 

New  before  1844 


Existing  in  1844   24 


§Bank  of  Scotland 
{Commercial  Bank  of 

Scotland 
fSdinbnrgh  and  Leith 

Bank 
t§Clydeedale     Banking 

Company 
t Arbroath  Bank 
^Central  Bank 
fGieenock  Union  Bank 

Ptoth  Banking  Com- 
pany 
SBoyalBankof  Scotland 


t§Unlon  Bank  of  Scot- 
land 
t Western  Bank  of  Soot- 
land 
t§Aberdeen  Town   and 

County  Bank 
t§Caledonian  Bank 
Dundee  Banking  Com- 
pany 
fGlasgow  Joint   Stock 

Banking  Company 
fPaisley      Commerdal 
Bank 


Banks  in  Scotland  in  1844. 

t§National  Bank  of  Soot- 
land 
fEastem  Bank  of  Scot- 

land 
Aberdeen  Bank 
fAyrshire         Banking 
Company 
t§City  of  Glasgow  Bank 

Dundee  Union  Bank 
t§North     of     Scotland 
Bank 
{British   Linen    Com- 
pany 

t  Established  in  or  subsequent  to  1819. 
§  Existing  in  1873 — x  i  in  number. 

A  speoial  point  in  tlie  banking  arrangements  deserves  notice. 

The  system  of  making  advances  on  '*  cash  credits/'  that  is,  on 
the  personal  security  of  two  bondsmen,  as  practised  in  Scotland, 
'  tends  to  encourage  the  natural  thriftiness  of  the  people. 

The  young  man  starting  in  life  with  but  small  capital,  knows  that 
he  can  only  obtain  the  needful  assistance  to  carry  his  business  on 
through  the  help  of  a  banker.  This  assistance  will  not  be  granted 
ozoept  through  the  mediation  of  his  sureties,  and  unless  his  character 
stands  well  for  industry  and  dependability,  he  is  not  likely  to  find 
friends  willing  to  risk  their  property  in  backing  him.  Besides  this, 
the  sureties  are  entitled  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  account  which 
they  guarantee,  and  to  ascertain  for  themselves  whether  it  is  con- 
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dncted  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Bankers  are  bound  by  the  first 
principles  of  their  business  not  to  disclose  the  state  of  a  cnstonier's 
account  to  an  unauthorised  person.  The  sureties  are,  however, 
entitled,  for  their  own  security  and  protection,  to  this  information, 
as  regards  the  accounts  which  they  guarantee.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  advantageous  to  the  prosperity  of  a  country  it  must  be,  that 
the  young  traders  should  be  thus  taught  that  without  a  reputation 
for  honesty  they  will  be  seriously  hampered  in  their  first  starting 
in  life.  Meanwhile  the  banks,  from  being  few  in  number,  with 
their  head  offices  principally  in  one  place,  possess  great  facilities 
for  ascertaining  whether  the  guarantors  have  given  their  names  as 
sureties  for  larger  sums,  or  to  more  persons  than  their  means  would 
justify,  and  in  other  respects  stand  to  a  very  great  advantage  for 
ascertaining  whetlier  the  business  of  the  country  generally,  is  in  a 
healthy  condition  or  not. 

The  large  number  of  branches  must,  however,  be  a  cause  of 
great  expense,  and  in  several  other  respects  it  is  obvious  that  a 
business  carried  on  in  such  thinly  peopled  districts  as  are  found  in 
many  parts  of  Scotland,  must  be  conducted  to  a  disadvantage  in 
comparison  with  those  banks  which  deal  with  more  active  centres  of 
commerce.  Although  the  profit  derived  from  their  large  issues  of 
notes  may  be  considerable,  yet,  when  we  consider  the  many  expenses 
incuned  in  conducting  a  large  note  circulation,  the  cost  of  printing, 
stamp  duty,  and  the  charges  on  importing  gold  from  London  when 
the  circulation  exceeds  the  limit  fixed  by  the  Act  of  1845,  no  small 
deductions  must  be  made  from  the  apparent  profit  to  be  derived 
from  this  head. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gi*eat  number  of  branches  possessed  by 
the  Scotch  banks  tends  beyond  doubt  to  their  stability  and  pros- 
perity. It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  whole  of  a  large  country,  with 
an  energetic  population,  carrying  on  different  industries  in  different 
districts,  will  suffer  from  want  of  prosperity  over  its  entire  extent  at 
the  same  time.  If  one  portion  is  depressed  it  is  likely  that  another 
will  be  prosperous.  Hence  a  deficiency  of  deposits  in  one  district 
will  probably  be  compensated  by  an  increase  in  another.  Hence  also 
in  ordinary  times  the  deposits  which  cannot  be  profitably  employed  in 
one  portion  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  branches  of  a  large  bank, 
will  be  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  customers  in  another  town  served 
by  the  same  system.  Some  districts  too  poor  to  support  banks  of 
their  own,  may  yet  form  very  desirable  fields  for  the  employment  of 
the  capital  which  cannot  find  occupation  in  another  county.  The 
network  of  banks  on  the  surface  of  Scotland  is  as  important  to  the 
development  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  the  network  of 
the  railways.  It  has  caused  a  great  economy  of  capital,  as  the 
universal  practice  of  people,  even  of  the  most  moderate  means,  is  to 
lodge  their  money  with  the  banks. 
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The  history  of  the  growth  and   expansion  of  Scotch  banking 
during  the  present  century,  as  far  as  I  can  trace  it,  is  as  follows : — 

Table  4. — Growth  of  Scotch  Bankin/f  during  the  Present  Century. 


Date. 


1826*  .... 
'41t  .... 

'47:  •••• 

'51§  .... 

'5611  .... 

'72 


DepoBita  (Millions^ 


21 

27 

30 
36 

and  capital 

91 
including 

all  liabilities 

^    and  capital 


{ 


Number 

of 
Offices. 


Inhabitants. 


167  =»  1  to  every  13,170 
380 «  1         „  6,600 


}    585 


>   790  ==  1 


»» 


M 


5»i30 


4>J5o 


« 


•  In  Tooke's  "History  of  Prices,"  vol.  iv,  p.  237. 

f  Estimate  given  by  Mr.  Blair  in  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  ''Banks 
of  Issue,"  quoted  by  Mr.  Oilbart,  St^itistical  Society's  Journal^  1856,  p.  146. 

X  "  Economist,"  8th  May,  18-17. 

§  Mr.  Newniarch,  Statistical  Society's  Journal,  1851,  p.  169. 

II  Letter  of  Mr.  Blair,  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  to  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  "  Appendix, 
"  Select  Committee  on  the  Bank  Acts,"  p.  328.  As  the  increase  i^ven  since 
1817  may  seem  disproportionate,  it  may  be  as  well  to  quote  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  manager  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland  in  1856,  "that 
**  there  never  was  a  period  in  which  Scotland  has  made  such  rapid  progress  in 
"  improvement  and  material  prosperity  as  during  the  twelve  years  since  1844." 
— "  Appendix,  Select  Committee  on  the  Bank  Act«,"  1857,  p.  330. 

There  were  bank  offices  in  Scotland  in  1872,  in  283  places, 
besides  a  few  small  ones  which  coold  not  be  satisfactorily  identified. 
The  population  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

Table  5. — Population  of  Places  in  Scotland^  according  to  Census  of  1871, 

in  which  there  were  Bank  Offices  in  1872. 

Inhnbitanta  (acrording 
to  Cvntas  of  1871). 
In  61  places   with  1 

less  than....  J       ' 
70  places  between    1,000  and  2,000 


w«/ 

83 

19 

10 

9 

7 

8 

5 

1 

4 

1 

2,000 
3.000 
4,000 
5t00o 
6,000 
7,000 
8,000 
9,000 
10,000 
1 1 ,000 

iZjOOO 


ii 
»» 
J» 

»» 
>» 


3,000 

4,000 
<.ooo 
6,000 
7,000 
8,000 
9.000 
10,000 
11,000 

T  2,COO 
13,000 


Inhabitants  (Acmrding 
to  Census  of  1871). 
In   1  place  between  13,000  and  14,000 


4 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


>» 


14.000 
15,000 
17,000 
19,000 
22,000 
2*;. 000 
40,000 
50,000 
80,000 


»» 
»» 


1  placeof. 118,000  (flf) 

1      „       196,000  (ft) 

1       .»       477,000  (c) 


15,000 
16,000 
18,000 
20,000 
23,000 
26,000 
50,000 
60,000 
90,000 


In  283  places  in  oU. 


Inhabitflnta. 
InDondee  (a)  there  were  in  1872....  13  offices  «  1  to  every  9,700 

Edinburgh  (J)         „  35      „      «1        „        c,,6oo 

GU^gow(^;  „  70     „      —1        „       e,%oo 


n 
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It  will  be  obserred  that  more  than  half  these  places  baye  less 
than  3,GO0  inhabitants*  This  contrasts  cnrionslj  with  the  state  of 
matters  in  England,  and  enables  ns  to  understand  how  completely 
the  benefits  of  a  good  system  of  banking  extends  to  the  most  reniote 
villages  of  Scotland.  This  superiority  of  arrangement  has  existed 
for  a  very  long  while.  I  find  the  following  remark  in  the  "  Circnlar 
"  to  Bankers,"  11th  October,  1833 :— "  In  London  there  is  not 
"  more  than  one  bank  to  every  30,000  people.  In  Edinburgh  there 
•*  is  a  bank  for  every  9,000,  and  within  three  miles  from  the  centre 
*'  of  Edinburgh,  that  is  to  say,  at  Leith,  there  are  other  banks 
"  carrying  on  extensive  business.'' 

The  influence  of  the  Act  of  1845,  under  which  the  note  circu- 
lation is  regulated^  has  been  different  in  Scotland  from  En^land^. 
It  may  have  had  some  effect,  from  limiting  the  privilege  of  issue  to 
the  banks  then  existing,  in  preventing  the  formation  of  new  banks, 
and  hence  in  repressing  any  excessive  competition  among  the  banks 
themselves^  which  might  hare  led  them  to  encourage  wild  and 
hazardous  speculations.     But  the  very  small  margin  of  profit  made 
by  the  existing  banks  renders  it  scarcely  probable  that  any  new 
bank  could,  at  the  present  time,  commence  a  business  in  Scotland 
with  any  considerable  prospect  of  success.     The  fact  that  no  new 
banks  have  been  started  since  1844,  is  probably  due  to  this  cause 
rather  than  to  any  other.     It  is  of  course  possible  that  in  some  period 
of  speculative  activity  new  banking  companies  may  be  formed  in 
Scotland,  but  considering  how  completely  the  existing  system  covers 
the  ground  there  appears  scarcely  room  for  any  new  competitor. 
Experience  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  in  which  latter  country 
the  position  of  banking  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Scotland,  shows 
that  the  possession  of  the  power  of  issuing  notes  cannot  be  considered 
essential  to  the  success  of  a  bank. 

I  annex  a  table  giving  a  statement  of  the  position  of  the  Scotch 
banks  at  the  most  recent  date  I  could  obtain.  -  According  to  inform 
mation  with  which  Mr.  Grairdner,  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland^ 
Qlasgow,  has  kindly  supplied  me,  the  deposits  increased  in  the  course 
of  1872  to  an  amount  of  about  two  millions  and  a-half  more  than 
the  sums  stated  in  the  table.  Scotland  is  the  only  part  of  the 
United  Eangdom  for  which  a  complete  banking  balance  sheet  cfm 
be  g^ven.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  all  the  accounts  published 
by  banks  should  be  made  out  on  a  uniform  plan.  Those  of  Scotland, 
though  not  absolutely  uniform,  contrast  very  favourably  in  this 
respect  with  the  majority  of  those  published  in  England.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  capitals  belonging  to  the  banks,  as  well  as  the 
amounts  of  cash  reserves  and  Government  securities,  bear  a  veiy 
high  proportion  to  the  liabiHties. 
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LBLE  6. — Position  of  Banks  in  Scotland,  Liabiutiss.  CoU.  1  and  2  give  the  Capitals 
and  Reserve  Funds  of  the  Scotch  Banks;  the  Aggregate  of  these  will  be  found  in  Col.  3, 
to  ichich  may  be  added  Undivided  Profits,  Col.  9.  Cols.  4,  5,  6,  and  7  give  the  Liabilities 
of  the  Banks  to  the  Public :  the  Aggregate  of  these  will  be  found  in  Col.  8. 

[OOO't  omitted,  thw  £1,000.  e  £1.QOO,000.] 


1 

s 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Bankt. 

Paid-up 
Capital. 

Reierre 
Fond. 

Total 

of 

Colnmni 

land  2. 

Note 

Cirenla- 

tion. 

Drafts 
at 

Short 
Dates. 

Aecep* 
tancea. 

Deposiu 

Total 

of 

Colamni 

4,6. 
«,  and  7. 

Un- 
divided 
Profits. 

General 
Total. 

.  Bankof SfOtland,  1 
rnhFebrouy,  S 
1872 J 

1,000, 

£ 
300, 

£ 

1,300, 

£ 
697, 

£ 

149, 

i,53». 

£ 

8,584, 

£ 

10,962, 

£ 

84, 

£ 

i2,346» 

I.  EotbI,  22Qd  Sep- 1 
iBmbcr,187l    J 

2,000, 

400, 

2,400, 

742, 

266, 

256. 

8,659, 

9,9*3, 

128, 

IM5W 

}.  British       Linen  1 
Company,  15th  V 
April,  1873  ....  J 

1,000, 

849, 

»i349» 

618, 

249, 

296, 

7,452, 

^*S^S* 

89, 

9,953> 

4  CommeiciilfSlBt' 
October.  1871    ' 

1,000, 

870, 

1,370, 

764, 

— 

439, 

7,992, 

9,185, 

86, 

10,640, 

6.  National,  1st  No- 1 
Tember,  1871    J 

1,000, 

335, 

'.335» 

672, 

— 

1,036, 

8,905, 

10,614, 

171, 

12,120, 

6.  riuon,2nd April,' 
1872 ^ 

1,000, 

307, 

1,307, 

884, 

116, 

•401, 

8,582, 

9,933, 

160, 

",389, 

7.  CljdadaleBank-l 
ing  Company,  1 
51«t     Decern-  \ 
ber,  1871 J 

900, 

290, 

1,190, 

606, 

t260. 

^54, 

6,671, 

6,681, 

130, 

8,00  2, 

^  City  of  Glasgow,  1 
6tliJanc,1872J 

870, 

270, 

1,140, 

t681, 

118, 

780, 

6,613, 

8,193, 

119, 

945** 

9.  CaledonianBan^. ' 
ing  Company,  <■ 
29thJune,1872. 

125» 

54, 

179, 

92, 

— 

— 

892, 

984, 

28, 

1,190, 

10.  Nortbofflootlandl 
^^o^iog  Com- 
P«ny,80th8ep.  f 
*ember,1871   J 

320, 

65, 

375. 

316, 

— 

— 

1,981, 

2,196, 

23, 

a.695. 

^1-  Aberdeen  Town" 
•wi     County 
Banking  Com-  - 
Ptt7,3l8tJan- 

«wy.W2  ....^ 

182, 

27, 

a09, 

175, 

— 

— 

1,648, 

1,7*3, 

23, 

1.956. 

9,897, 

2,767, 

ia»i54» 

6,038, 

1,148, 

4*996, 

66,828, 

79,010, 

1,030, 

93,194. 

Including  balances  due  to  banking  correspondents. 
t       „        letters  of  credit  in  transitu  and  balances  due  to  bank  correspondents. 
I       u        eireulation  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
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Table  6. — Position  of  Banks  in  Scotland— Contd.    Assets.     Cols.  1,  2,  and  3  ^ive  the  Cm 
Reserves  of  the  Scotch  Banks;  the  Aggregate  of  these  vnU  be  found  in  CoL  8. 

[OOO'n  omitted,  thus  £509,  =  £509,000.] 


BankB. 


1.  Bank  of  Scotland 

2.  Boyal    Bank    of  1 

Scotland  J 

8.  British       Linen  *! 
Company j 

4.  Commercial 

Bank  of  Scot- 
land   


5.  National      Banki 
of  Scotland  ....  j 


6.  Union    Bank    of 
Scotland  


} 


7.  Clydesdale  Bank- 1 

ing  Company    J 

8.  City  of  Glasgow  .... 
0.  Caledonian  Bank 


mk-l 
,ny    / 


ing  Compa 


10.  Korth  of  Scotland] 

Banking  Com-  V 

paiiy J 

11.  Aberdeen    Town^ 

and  County 
Banking  Com- 
pany  


Gold  imd 
Silver 

Coin,  and 
Notes 

of  other 
Banks. 


£ 
609, 

863, 
346, 

694, 

694, 

789, 

t808, 

955, 

§127, 

11304, 


11202, 


6,241, 


Government 

Securities, 

CMsh 

with  liondoti 

Baiikers, 

and  Short 

Loans  in 

London,  &c 


£ 

2,879, 

2,063, 
•1,912, 

1,780, 

2,922, 

1,876, 

1,384, 

1,658, 

292, 

463, 


876, 


17,605, 


Indian 
Govern- 
ment and 

other 
Stocks and 
Invest- 
ments. 


£ 

I74» 

778, 
445» 

651, 

575» 
4^7, 


55. 


3»o95i 


Liabilities 

of 

Customers 

for 

Accept 

ances. 


£ 
1,532, 


1,532, 


Bank 

Pre- 

miaes. 


£ 

i94> 

I33» 
iz4i 

130. 

129, 
160, 
141, 


37i 


1,31*1 


6 

BilU  Dis- 

counted 

and 

other 

Advances. 


£ 
7,057, 

8,615, 
4,813, 

7,385, 

7,800, 

8,198, 

4,405, 

6,624, 

747, 

1,848, 


Ad- 

▼anced 

00  Credit 

and 

Caah  Ac 

ooonta. 


1,341, 


58,833, 


8 

Total 

of 

ColBsaui 

1,9. 
and  S. 


Tea: 


i»3i3. 


£ 

3,563, 

8,703, 
2,703, 


n.S'fT 


JMf' 


9.953. 


3,125, 10,64:, 


i,»63» 


4,191, 


3,032, 


2,193,  8.CC2 


ii,i22i 


n,j»9r 


3>576, 


2,613, 
419, 

822, 


9»45'*» 


1,19^1 


iMb 


678, 


26,940, 


1,95^' 


91,194' 


*  Including  Bank  of  England  stock. 

t        „         cash  balances  with  London  and  country  bankers. 

J        „         advances  on  heritable  property. 

§        „         balances  due  by  bankiDg  correspondents. 

II         „         balances  due  by  other  banks. 
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The  clanses  in  tlie  Act  of  1845  requiring  gold  and  silver  to  be 
held  against  any  notes  in  circnlation  in  excess  of  the  limit  then  fixed 
cannot  be  considered  as  desirable  noiif.     No  provision  was  made  in 
that  Act  for  the  growing  wants  of  a  population,  extending  surely 
though  slowly  in  number  and  wealth.     No  provision  was  made  in 
it  either,  for  additional  requirements  which  auy  extended  rise  in  the 
prices  of  commodities  would  surely  demand.     Since  1845  all  these 
disturbing  influences  have  been  at  work.     Surely  though  slowly  the 
note  circulation  has  extended  itself  (see  Table  15),  though  tram- 
melled in  such  a  manner  that  the  extension  is  now  no  advantage 
either  to  the  customers  of  the  banks,  or  to  the  banks  themselves,  or 
in  fact  to  any  one.     When  the  vast  deposits  of  the  Scotch  banks  are 
taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as  the  small  proportion  which  the 
note  circulation  bears  to  those  far  larger  liabilities ;  when  it  is  also 
l)ome  in  mind  that  the  gold  and  silver  required  to  be  held  by  the 
Scotch  banks  against  the  excess  of  their  circnlation  is  not  specially 
appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  the  circulation  at  all :  1  mean 
that,  in  the  very  improbable  case  of  any  Scotch  bank  stopping  pay- 
ment, no  holder  of  a  note  could  claim  to  receive  the  value  of  it  out 
of  the  specie  held ;  that  in  point  of  fact  no  greater  certainty  of  the 
convertability  of  the  note  is  gained,  while  the  disadvantage  to  the 
Scotch  banks  and. to  their  customers,  and,  far  more,  to  the  British 
public  generally,  is  patent  and  obvious,  it  is  impossible  to  resist 
a  conviction  that  some  modification  of  the  stringency  of  the  Act  on 
this  point  is  desirable.     This  might  be  effected  by  an  extension  of 
the  time  over  which  the  average  of  the  circulation  is  taken,  so  as 
to  allow  tlie  periodic  increase  in  it  to  subside  before  the  average 
w  struck,*  or  by  enacting  that  the  holding  exchequer  bills  for  the 
amount  of  the  excess  should  be  considered  sufi&cient  security,  or  that 
Ijalances  in  the  Bank  of  England  should  be  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  basis  on  which  the  ditculation  is  isstied.     In  Sweden,  as  will  be 
found  mentioned  in  section  26  of  the  Swedish  Banking  Law,  the 
halaaces  of  the  banks  in  the  Hicksbank  are  included  with  the  cash 
in  hand,  and  other  securities,  for  the  purpose  of  a  basis  for  the 
note  circulation.     A  similar  provision  in  this  case  would  meet  the 
Acuity  without  giving  the  Scotch  banks  the  expense  of  bringing 
BOTereigns  to  Edinburgh,  and  also  would  tend  to  modify  the  sharp 
rises  in  the  rate  of  discount  in  London,  which  seem  certainly  attribut- 
able at  times  to  the  Scotch  demand  for  gold  arising  from  this  cause, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  that  for  Ireland.     In  the  years  1845-72 
inclusive,  the  issues  of  the  Scotch  banks  have  averaged  more  than  a 
miUiDn  annually,  and  in  the  last  three  years  considerably  more  than 

*  This  pkn  was  suggested  by  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  in  1856.      Seo 
"  Appendix  to  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Bank  Acts,  1857/'  p.  830. 
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two  millions,  over  their  limits.  The  pradence  with  which  their 
bnsiness  has  been  condncted  might  have  induced  them  to  hold  an 
extra  stock  of  specie  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  their  paper, 
had  the  Act  of  1845  not  existed.  It  is  however  the  stringency  of 
the  requirements  of  the  Act  in  this  respect  which  has  influenced 
the  periodic  drains  of  specie  firom  London,  so  ably  commented  on  by 
Professor  Jevons  in  vol.  xxix  of  the  Society's  Journal, 

TV. — Comparison  of  Statistics  of  Bankruptcy  in  England  and 

Scotland* 

It  does  not  seem  improbable,  considering  the  very  respectable 
dividends  paid  by  the  Scotch  banks  on  their  large  capitals,  that  they 
may  in  ordinary  years  make  fewer  losses  by  bad  debts  than  the 
English  banks.  The  amounts  lost  under  this  head  will  never  be 
known  till  our  bankers  are  directed  to  make  some  return  similar 
to  that  made  in  Sweden  of  the  amounts  outstanding  in  their  books 
due  from  customers  who  have  suspended  payment  or  failed,*  but 
without  dependable  statistics  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  make 
a  conjecture. 

I  am  able,  however,  to  give  a  comparative  statement  which, 
though  it  may  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  an  exact 
conclusion,  nevertheless  shows  that  the  subject  deserves  thorough 
attention.  In  1867  Mr.  William  John  Bovill  read  before  this 
Society  a  very  careful  paper  on  the  statistics  of  civil  procedure  in 
English  courts  of  law.  Though  that  paper  is  so  recent,  and  is 
probably  in  the  hands  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  present  Fellows  of 
this  Society,  I  shall  make  an  extract  from  it  here,  in  order  that  we 
may  have  the  advantage  of  comparing  it  with  a  statement  with 
which  Mr.  Gkorge  Auldjo  Esson,  Accountant  of  Bankruptcy  in 
Scotland,  has  been  so  good  as  to  supply  me. 

Particulars  respecting  Proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  in 

England. 

*'  The  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  possess  para- 
*'  mount  general  interest,  as  a  direct  index  of  the  prosperous  or 
*'  adverse  circumstances  of  the  community  ;  but  they  also  possess  a 
*'  peculiar  interest,  which  attaches  to  a  tribunal  constituted,  not  for 
'^  the  determination  of  rights  between  litigating  parties  (though 
these  are  dealt  with  when  they  accidentally  arise),  but  primarily 
and  almost  exclusively  for  the  collection  of  the  assets  of  bankrupts, 
*'  and  division  of  them  among  their  creditors ;  and  it  is  an  interesting 
*'  and  impoirtant  question,  how  far  these  objects  are  attained. 

•  See  Qoarterly  Statement  of  Swedish  "  Enakilda  "  Banks,  Table  20,  eolnmn  25. 
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"  The  number  of  adjadicatioiui  for  the  year  1865 


On  petition  of  a  creditor   769 

„            the  debtor 5,937 

Bj  registian  at  the  priBons  i>09i 

On  ^aHoDB  in  formd  pintjterif    500 

„   judgment-debtor  sommonB 8 

'*  The  total  number  shows  an  increase  of  981,  or  13*3  per  cent., 
"  as  compared  with  the  total  for  1864,  but  is  less  by  165  than  the 
"  number  in  1863  :  the  increase  in  1865  above  the  number  in  the 
"  preceding  year  extends  to  each  form  of  procednre,  except  jndg^ent- 
"  debtor  summonses.  In  the  number  of  adjudicatious  on  petition  of 
^  a  creditor,  it  amounts  to  174,  or  29*2  per  cent. ;  on  petition  of  the 
**  debtor,  to  677,  or  12 '8  per  cent. ;  in  the  number  by  registrars  at 
"  the  prisons,  to  187,  or  20*6  per  cent. ;  in  the  number  on  petitions 
**  in /orm4  paujperis,  to  44,  or  9*6  per  cent.  In  1864  there  were  nine 
*'  adjudications  on  judgment-debtor  summonses.  It  extends  also  to 
^*  each  of  the  courts,  amounting  for  the  London  court  to  742,  or 
"32*1  per  cent.;  for  the  county  district  courts,  to  1559  or  10  per 
"  cent. ;  and  for  the  county  courts,  to  184,  or  5*4  per  cent. 

''  One  cannot  but  be  struck  at  the  large  proportion,  $,^7$,  or 
"  nearly  two- thirds  of  the  whole  of  those  adjudications,  being  at  the 
"instance  of  the  debtors  themselves,  a  circumstance  tending 
*'  strongly  to  the  conclusion,  which  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
"  other  returns  in  relation  to  the  subject,  that  far  too  easy  an  oppor- 
"  tonifcy  of  escape  from  oUigations  is  afforded  by  fraudulent  and 
^  collusive  resort  to  the  court  of  bankruptcy. 

"  The  number  of  adjudicationa  in  1865  in  which — 

The  debts  of  the  bankrapt  exceeded  300^.,  was 3f733 

Where  they  did  not  exceed  300^. 4)57^ 

"i^e  former  being  44*9  per  cent.,  the  latter  55*1  per  cent.,  of  the 
"  whole. 

"  The  total  amount  of  the  debts  due  from  the  estates  of  the 
"  bankrupts  does  not  appear  in  the  return.  This  would  have  been 
"  an  item  of  interest  for  comparison  with  the  following  table  of  the 
*  total  amount  of  the  gross  produce  realised  from  the  estates  of 
*'  bankrupts  in  the  year  1865  : — 

Amount  realised  by  oieditorB*  aasignees  524*487 

„  official  , 33^.4^8 


Total 85^*955 

s2 
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'*  And  with  the  number  of  cases  in  which  a  diyidend  was  made, 
"  and  in  which  there  was  no  dividend,  which  are  as  follows: — 

Number  of  cases  in  which  a  dividend  was  made i>^39 

In  which  there  was  no  dividend    5f7a7 

"  The  cases  in  which  there  was  no  dividend  being  72  per  cent, 
"  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  And  with  the  following  table, 
"  showing  the  rates  in  the  pound  at  which  dividends  were  made, 
"  and  of  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  the  number  at  each  rate  to  the 
"  whole : — 


Casei  in  which  the  Dividend  was 


Under  2».  6d.  in  the  £ ... 

29.  6d.  and  under  5^ 

5*.  -d.         „  7*.  6d. 

ya.  6d.         „         10s.    ... 
io#.  -d,       „         15*.    ... 

15*.  -d,       „         ao* 

20* 


Namher. 


861 
881 
200 
85 
62 
15 
35 


Rate  per  Cent, 
to  the  Whole. 


3« 
0-9 

2*1 


"  Showing  that  in  1,442  cases,  or  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  whole, 

**  the  dividends  were  under  7s.  6d,  in  the  pound. 

*'  The  number  of  discharges  granted,  suspended  or  refused,  are 

"  as  under: — 

Granted 6,076 

Suspended 403 

Kefused 107 

**  The  totals  are,  respectively,  to  the  number  of  adjudications 
"  made  during  the  year,  in  the  proportions  of  73*2,  4*8,  and  i'3  per 
'^  cent.,  20'7  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  adjudications  remaining. 
"  In  the  preceding  year  the  discharges  granted,  suspended,  and 
"  refused,  were  repectively  in  the  proportions  of  73*8,  4*3,  ando'i 
"  per  cent,  to  the  total  number  of  adjudications ;  in  1862,  62 '6,  J'4'> 
"  and  1*6 — ^a  further  instance  of  the  facility  of  escape  from  liability 
"  afforded  by  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy. 

'*  Is  it  surprising  that  dissatisfaction  exists  in  the  mercantile 
"  community  at  such  results  as  these  ?  It  may  well  be  expected 
"  that  under  such  circumstances  resort  should  be  had,  at  the  instance 
"  of  creditors  as  well  as  debtors,  to  other  modes  of  winding-np 
*'  insolvent  estates  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that,  in  the  year  1865, 
"  the  total  number  of  trust-deeds  reg^istered  under  the  provisions  of 
"  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1861,  was  5,204,  being  an  increase  of  i,6oO) 
"  or  44  per  cent.,  on  the  number  of  the  preceding  year.  Of  these, 
"  2,733  were  deeds  of  assignment,  2,344  deeds  of  composition,  and 
"127  deeds  of  inspectorship.     The  g^reat  value  of  the  estates  and 
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**  effects  affected  by  these  deeds  was  9903$,70o/„  showing  an  increase 
"  of  5,233,700/.,  or  137  per  cent,  on  the  preceding  year."* 

It  is  instmctive  to  compare  this  statement  with  the  corresponding 
position  of  affairs  in  Scotland. 

PaHieulars  of  Sequestrations  in  Scotland, 

"  Statement  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  sequestrations 
"awarded  during  the  eight  years  (from  1856  to  1864)  have  been 
**  disposed  of: — 

"  I.  It  appears  that  the — 

4*038 


Total  number  of  seqnestratioiis  awarded  during  this  period  \ 
has  been  J 

"  Whereof— 

Wound-up  under  composition  contracts  (between  \    1  -kv* 
ird  and  4th  of  the  whole)    f    ^'^^^ 


Wound-up  by  diyision  of  the  funds  by  the  trustees  1     1  noi 
(about  ith  of  the  whole)  /    ^»"*^ 

Wound-up  under  deeds  of  arrangement  (^th  of  the  1 
whole)  J 


70 


Number  recalled,  and  cases  in  which  the  sequestra-^ 
tions  have  been  closed  without  composition  or 
dirisioni  there  being  no  assets  (about  j^ih.  of  the 
whole)  


2,288 


130 


Remaining,  depending  prooesses,  at  81st  October,! 
1864  (more  than  |zd  of  the  whole)  j 


a,4i« 


1,620 


"  n.  This  information,  classified  according  to  the  different  years, 
**  shows  the  annnal  working  of  the  system : — 


Number 

of 
Seooettn- 

tiont 
Awarded. 

Wound-up 

Compoei- 
tion. 

Wound-up 

by 
Dtvition. 

Wouod-up 
by  Deea 

of 

Arraoge- 

ment. 

Recalled  or 

Clo8«I  without 

DivisiOB, 

no  Auets. 

Krrt  year  of  operation  of! 

new  Act,  1866-57.^ J 

Second  year.  '67-5a 

432 

636 
461 
443 
525 
572 
472 
497 

97 

189 
141 

150 

144 
186 

148 
»4* 

2 

*3 

130 

>33 

179 

133 

193 
228 

5 
II 

19 

2 

i« 
12 

4 
5 

2 
I< 

Third     „      '68-59 

>4 

Fourth   ,,      '59-60 

14 

Jifth      „      '60-61 

^7 

Sttth      „      '61-62 

19 

Seventh  „      '62-63 

12 

Eighth   „      '63-64 

i7 

Total 

4,038 

1,197 

1,021 

70 

'30 

Yearly  average 

505 

150 

127 

9 

16 

*  From  Hr.  W.  J.  BoviU'e  "  Statistics  of  Civil  Procedure  in  English  Courts 
'*  of  Uw/'^-Jamnud  of  ike  SUstutioal  Society,  vol.  xxx,  p.  440. 
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« 


Ifaie  (1).  It  win  be  obserfod  from  the  aboYe  tables  that  the  number  of 
Beqnestratkiiifl  which  have  been  woond-np  under  compo«tion  oontractB  dming 
the  whole  period  from  1856  to  1864  exceeds  the  number  wound-up  by  ^Tiuon  of 
"  the  fhnds  during  the  same  period.  In  order,  however,  to  aaoertain  the  true  pro- 
"  portion  which  subsists  between  the  number  of  sequestratioiia  woand-up  by  these 
"  two  methods,  it  is  necessary  to  leave  out  of  the  reckoning  the  statistics  of  some 
"  of  the  earlier  years^  during  which  the  composition  cases  obtain  an  undue  prepon- 
"  derance,  owing  to  that  form  of  settlement  occurring  usually  at  a  much  earlier 
period  in  a  sequestration  than  a  winding-up  by  division  can  posaibly  tske  place. 
In  this  view,  the  figures  of  the  last  four  years  may  be  taken  as  giving'  the  tmeit 
approximation  to  the  fact,  as  to  the  relative  numbers  of  sequestrations  wound>op 
by  the  different  methods.  The  following  is  the  result  of  t«.Tring  the  avenge  of 
"  these  four  years :— 


t€ 


Wound-Up  by  composition  (rather  lest  than  a  third  of  the  1 
average  yearly  number  of  sequestrations)     /    *^^ 

Wound-up  b^  division  of  funds  by  the  trustee  (rather  nu>re  1 
than  a  third  of  the  average  yearly  number  of  seques-  >    183 
trations).... J 

Wound-up  by  deeds  of  arrangement 8 

Becalls  and  caaes  of  no  assets 21 


**  This  result  differs  considerably  from  the  yearly  average  obtained  in  Table  11 
*•  above. 

"  (2).  The  number  of  discharges  of  bankrupts,  without  oomposition,  granted 
"  during  this  period,  is  698." 

"  III.  Besults  of  thfi  winding-ap  aa  regards  the  unBecnred 
"  creditors  wHere  the  seqnestrations  were  closed  by  composition 
"  contracts,  or  where  the  assets  were  recovered  and  divided  by  the 
'*  trustees  during  the  eight  years  from  1856  to  1864 : — 

"  1.  Winding-up  by  composition  contracts : — 

l^ere  were,  as  before,  during  tlie  period,  1,197  sequestrations  1        ... 
so  wound'Up J       *  ' 

In  48  of  these  the  rate  of  the  composition  has  not  beenl  g 

V  returned    ..., j         ^ 

Bemains 1,149 

'*  Of  these,  the  debtors  settled  with  the  nnsecnred  creditors — 


>osi 

tions  of,  and  undei 

•  u. 

per  £,  1 

lay 

86{j 

pes  cent. .... 

4^3 

M 

above  X9.  and  under  3«.  41!. 

}* 

211 

f|                             •••• 

245 

l» 

„      19.  4*1. 

ft 

6<.  U, 

tt 

241 

82i 

11                             ••«• 

283 
95' 

n 

„    6#.  %d. 

t> 

10*.  -<l. 

if 

m 

ft|                             •••• 

116 

>f 

„  io«.  '-d. 

tt 

x5#.  -rf. 

t> 

6i 

ff                            •••• 

69 

n 

„  i5#. -<l. 

"" 

tt 

It 
100 

■  ft                             •  ••• 

as  above 

13 

i,H9 

'*  2.  Wonnd-np  by  division  of  fonds : — 

"  The  number  of  sequestrations  so  wound-up  during  this  period 
*'  have  been  1,021. 
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"The  average  period  dnring  which  these  1,021  Beqnestrations 
''were  in  dependence  was  1*877  years,  or  rather  less  than  two 
"years. 

''  The  nnsecored  creditors  drew  in  dividends  nnder  these  Beqnes- 
**  trations : — 

Of  and  under  2«.  per  pound  of  their  debts  (tay  84i  per  cent.)    ....      350 

Above  2s.  -<i.  and  under  31.  ^d.  „  17         „        174 

„       3*.  4d.        „  6#.  Sd.  „  26         „        265 

77i  789 

6s.  Sd,        „        io#.  -tf.           H            12|  „  128 

lo*.  -^.        „        i5#.  -<f.          „              6i  „  63 

15'-  -^«                     —                »              4»  „  41 


» 

9f 


100  1,021 

"  The  average  rate  of  dividend  per  pound  paid  to  the  nnsecored 
"  creditors  during  these  years  has  been  as  follows  : — 

First  year  1856-67  (only)  2  estates  wound  up,  arerage  of  no  value. 

Second    „  '67-58  „  23  „  5«.    2id.  per  £. 

Third      „  '68-69  „  130  ,,  34.    $id.     „ 

Fourth    „  '69-60  ,,  133  „  ^               3#.  \od.       „ 

Fifth       „  '60-61  „  179  „  4f.    id.       „ 

Sixth       „  '61-62  „  183  „  3#.    6d.       „ 

Seventh  „  '62-63  „  198  „  4#.    7kd,     „ 

Bighth    „  '63-64  „  228  „  3#.  loid.     „ 

1,021  "• 

The  n  amber  of  bankmptoies  in  Scotland  for  subsequent  yean 

were  as  follows : — ^t 

1868 606 

'69 589 

yo 555 

71 490 

Ck>mparing  the  8,305  adjudications  stated  by  Mr.  Bovill  to  have 
taken  place  dnring  the  year  1865  with  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  in  1861,  there  is  one  adjudication  to  every  2,400  inha- 
bitants; if  the  5f204  trust  deeds  are  added,  the  proportion  of 
c^jndication  and  trust  deeds  combined  is  one  to  about  every  1,500 
uihabitants,  while  in  Scotland  the  average  of  505  sequestrations 
given  by  Mr.  Esson  is  only  one  to  about  every  6,000  inhabitants. 
Without  going  further  into  detail  than  can  be  done  in  this  place,  it 
is  not  possible  to  make  a  complete  analysis  of  the  position  of  affairs 
ui  either  country,  with  regard  to  these  points.  It  is  very  desirable 
^  official  "  Reports  on  Judicial  Statistics  "  should  be  published  by 
authority  for  England.  The  series  for  Scotland  referred  to  above,  is 
of  Tery  great  value.  Such  rectords,  when  published  for  a  considerable 
inimbar  of  years  consecutively,  become  of  the  highest  service,  by 

*  ?rom  "  Notes  of  Scotch  Bankruptcy  Law  Practice,"  hy  Qeorge  Anldjo  Ewon, 
^•>  Aoooantant  in  Bankruptcy  in  Scotland,  1866,  pp.  94  and  96. 
t  From  B^porta  on  *'  Jadicial  Statiatics  of  SooUa&d." 
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giving,  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  form,  a  statement  of  facts  possess- 
ing a  considerable  influence  on  the  social  condition  of  the  countty. 
Enough,  however,  has  been  stated  to  show  that  the  subject  deserves 
the  close  attention  of  those  interested  in  business  pursuits.  A  low 
standard  of  commercial  morality  is  a  great  evil  in  itself;  a  great 
hindrance  also  to  the  material  prosperity  of  any  country. 

V. — Statement  of  Bankmg  in  Ireland. 

The  banking  system  of  Ireland  bears  a  very  great  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Scotland.  As  in  that '  country,  there  is  a  very 
considerable  circulation  of  small  notes,  which  have  been  fonnd  to 
facilitate  the  progress  of  business  very  greatly.  In  1826  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  to  abolish  notes  under  5Z.  after  a  certain  time 
in  England.  When  it  was  proposed  to  extend  this  Act  to  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  the  objections  made  to  the  measure  were  so  strong  that 
the  Government  forebore  to  press  it.  In  1845  also  similar  opinions 
in  favour  of  the  existing  paper  currency  were  expressed :  and  though 
Sir  R.  Peel  succeeded  in  fixing  a  limit  to  the  circulation,  yet  he  was 
prevailed  on  to  permit  an  extension  beyond  that  limit,  under  con- 
ditions very  similar  to  those  arranged  for  Scotland.  The  average 
amount  of  notes  which  had  been  in  circulation  during  the  year 
ending  1st  May,  1845  (6,354,498/.)  was  to  be  the  authorised  issue. 
For  any  amount  beyond  its  authorised  issue,  each  bank  was  reqoired 
to  hold  an  equal  sum  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  the  silver  not  to  exceed 
one~f  ourth  of  the  whole.  These  arrangements  remain  in  force  to  the 
present  time.     But  they  provide  only  a  partial  security. 

The  same  objections  apply  to  these  provisions  in  the  case  of 
Ireland  as  in  that  of  Scotland.  Little  advantage  is  guned  from  them 
by  any  person,  while  inconvenience  and  loss  are  inflicted  on  a  good 
many.  Scarcely  any  security  is  really  provided  for  the  holder  of 
any  Irish  note  by  the  additional  stock  of  coin  which  may  be  held  by 
any  bank.  It  is  i^ipossible  to  distinguish  the  notes  which  are  in  excess 
of  the  fixed  limit,  and  to  say  these  notes  were  issued  against  gold,  and 
therefore  in  case  the  bank  which  issued  them  stops  payment,  the  holder 
may  claim  gold  for  them.  In  the  most  unlikely  event  of  the  stoppage 
of  any  of  the  existing  Irish  issuing  banks,  the  gold  and  silver  coin 
held  by  it  would  form  part  of  its  general  assets,  and  the  note-holder 
would  undoubtedly  possess  no  preference  over  the  general  creditor. 
Meanwhile  the  periodic  export  of  gold  to  Ireland,  intended  to  cover 
the  note  issue  in  excess  of  the  authorised  limit,  presses  frequently  in 
conjunction  with  that  for  Scotland  with  great  severity  on  the 
London  market.  As  I  have  to  recur  to  this  subject  when  speaking 
of  the  note  currency  of  the  United  Kingdom,  I  shall  not  dwell 
further  on  it  here,  except  to  mention  that,  besides  the  loss  of  interest 
on  the  gold  lying  idle  in  the  vaults  of  the  Irish  banks,  the  whole 
expenses  of  carriage,  insurance  against  sea  risk,  &c.,  are  so  much 
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loss  to  the  Irish  banks,  and  are  charges  which  have  either  in  some 

sense  or  other  to  be  defrayed  by  their  customers,  or  are  so  much  loss 

to  their  shareholders. 

The  arrangement  of  the  existing  Irish  banks  is  very  similar  to 

those  of  Scotland ;  a  few  large  banks  with  head  offices,  principally  in 

Dablin^  and  branches  ramifying  over  the  provinces,  carry  on  nearly 

the  whole   business  of  the  country.     There  were  in  1872  nine 

joint-stock  banks  in  Ireland : 

9  banks  with 
305  braoiBhefl,  and 
48  8ub-bnuiche6,  op«B  on  fair  »nd  market  daye* 

36a 
3  prirate  banks  (all  in  Dublin) 

*  365  in  all ;  or  1  to  erery  14,800  inhabitants* 

Mr.  Newrmarch  gives  the  corresponding  number  in  1851  as  170* 
I  have  consxdted  Mr.  Oilbart's  writings,  and  have  searched  in  other 
works  of  authority  in  which  ioformation  was  likely  to  be  found,  but 
I  cannot  trace  any  statement,  either  as  to  the  number,  or  as  to  the 
amount  of  deposits  held,  in  any  intervening  period.  I  add  from 
Dr.  W.  Neilson  Hancock's  reports,  tables  of  the  aggregate  amounts 
of  the  private  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and  the  joint  stock 
hanks  from  184>0  to  the  year  1863,  and  of  the  deposits  and  cash 
balances  from  1864  to  the  year  1871. 

Tablb  7,  Mhowing  the  AagregaU  JLmoutU  of  the  Private  Balances  in  the  Bank 
of  Ireland,  and  of  the  Deposits  in  the  Belfast,  Hibernian,  National 
Northern,  Provincial  Royal,  and  Ulster  Banis,  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
from  1840  to  1871  :— 

From  "  Beports  of  Deposits  and  Gash  Balances  in  Joint  Stock  Banks  in 
"  Ireland,"  by  Dr.  W.  Neilson  Hancock,  LL.D.,  1870  anfl  1872,  p.  6  in  both 
Seports: 

[OOO'i  omitted,  thui  JB5.667  «r  £6,M7.O0OO 


Date. 


1840.. 

1841.. 
'42. 
'48. 
'44. 
'46. 


5.5^7, 

6,022, 
6416, 

8,031, 

8,44*1 
M93» 
7,071, 
74^69, 

8,268, 


Date. 


1861 
'62 
'63 
'64 
'66 

1866 
'67 
'68 
'69 
'00 


e 

8,263, 

io,773» 

io,9i5f 
11,665, 

ia,»85, 

X3»753» 
»3»"3» 

I5»i3ii 
16,042, 
15,609, 


Date. 


1861... 
'62... 
'63... 
•64t 
'66... 


1866. 
'67. 
'68. 
'69. 

1870. 
'71. 


£ 

i5»oo5» 
'4.388, 
1 2,966, 

15.623. 
18,619, 

20,957, 

21.794. 
22,163, 

22,672, 

24.366. 
27,348, 


t  Depodte  and  eaah  balances  in  the  above-named  banks  from  1864  to  1671.  both  indnaiTe. 


*  Bedacting  tbe  9  offices  of  the  Ifational  Bank  in  London.    The  oorrespond- 
wg  nittiber  in  1873  was  372. 


^' 


%m:  jt'.'A* 


UZl^ii 


tU'^lLs-     r-      _— -ji     «j| 


4      Aj=ni 


-S    f  **  •  Id*-..*. 


ai».:.tP» 


.,»4#.U««t>       &«»J 


5*^ 


.«» 


i 


■L« 


3117 


-  -'  /St  «   jiTi 


S'V^ 


^XtM     IIUIIIlBi 


*~ 


'«  ..« _ 

^■7  '<•.'.  *«>...      .  ■  ...   --.-^  -,,  ■  < 

^4^.  .   ^ 


5-f5^«5 


't1hM  /;;^^ilMj//n  f/>r  the  renuunisg  period  to  the  present  dmie 
^tf\  U  fz/'if*/!  in  Tuble  l'>.  It  is  clear  that  the  eariier  history  of 
^0Hfkthi(  ih  \r^\hui\  |/nnni#^  rery  closely  the  same  process  of  dcTdop- 
fHMfi  nm  ifi  Ku^ImhI.  Circalation  preceded  and  fed  depositB.  The 
f^ftuUi,  wht^'h  i\m  (;anks  obtained  by  the  rtady  acceptance  of  tlieir 
Pt^f*^  ^/f//M|fhi  nnifUtmern  to  their  cotmiera,  toid  t^ika  t\ia  «iistuig 
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system,  fortanate  in  excellent  managers,  was  bnilt  np  gradually 
and  snrely .  The  tables  of  the  deposits  exhibit  a  progress  unequalled, 
as  far  as  I  know,  in  any  country  during  a  like  period. 

It  is  the  very  highest  commendation  that  can  be  giyen  to  any 
system  of  banking  when  we  can  say  of  it,  as  we  can  of  the  Irish 
system,  that  it  has  remained  intact  and  unchanged  for  so  many 
years.  Alone  in  the  Three  Kingdoms,  Ireland  maintiainR  the  same 
limit  of  authorised  circulation  as  in  1845. 

Dr.  W.  Neilson  Hancock,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  of 
the  information  contained  in  this  statement,  remarks  that  the  facility 
for  depositing  appears  to  have  a  very  great  influence  on  the 
amount  of  deposits.  The  correctness  of  this  remark  is  obvious. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  in  Scotland,  where  the  number  of  offices 
is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  TJnited  Kingdom,  the  amount  of  the  deposits  is  also  larger. 
This  point  should  be  borne  in  mind  whenever  the  existing  laws  as  to 
hanking  licences  come  under  review  and  a  rearrangement  of  the 
existing  system  made.  A  charge  for  a  licence,  though  insig- 
nificant  in  itself,  may  be  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
business  which  can  be  done  in  a  small  place,  and  may  cause  it  to  be 
unprofitable  to  open  a  branch  in  a  poor  neighbourhood,  where  never- 
theless a  branch  of  a  bank  might  do  good  service  in  promoting  the 
energies  and  industry  of  the  people.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  as 
Dr.  Neilson  Hancock  states,  the  Irish  joint-stock  banks  have  largely 
contribated  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

"  By  their  system  of  deposits  these  banks  have  collected  the 
'*  hoarded  wealth  of  the  country,  and  made  it  available  for  purposes 
"  of  trade,  and  by  their  system  of  cash  accounts  and  note  circulation 
^  they  have  developed  facilities  of  discounting  and  a  currency  for 
*'  Ireland  as  perfect  and  convenient  as  exist  in  England ;  so  that 
^  Irish  trade  enjoys  to  the  full  all  the  banking  and  monetary 
'*  arrangements  it  requires,  and  can  widen  these  as  new  necessities 
"  spring  up. 

*'  The  large  and  yearly  increasing  amount  of  deposits  in  Irish 
*'  banks  proves  that  there  is  no  lack  of  capital  within  the  country 
"  seeking  investment.  It  argues  thrift  and  a  fitculty  to  save  among  the 
^  Irish  people.  The  state  of  the  circulation  in  1872,  showing  an 
**  average  of  7,674,2  x  8/.  higher  than  in  any  year  since  the  regulation 
"  of  the  issue  in  1845,  corroborates  the  satis&ctory  result  indicated 
"  by  the  deposits  in  the  banks,  and  shows  that  whilst  the  progress  of 
"  wealth  among  the  trading  and  farming  classes  has  not  been  so  rapid 
"  as  in  some  recent  years,  still  that  there  has  been  progress."* 

*  *'  Reports  on  Deporits  and  Cub  Balances  in  Joint  Stock  Banki  in  Ifelaiid/' 
Bj  W.  K,  Hancock,  LL.D.,  Dublin,  1870-78. 
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VI. — Inland  Bills  in  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland. 

So  large  a  portion  of  the  resources  of  bankers  is  employed  in 
disconnting  bills,  that  it  becomes  needed  to  give  a  statement  of  the 
probable  amounts  of  bills  circulating  in  the  country. 

In  preparing  an  estimate  of  inlaod  bills,  I  have  in  great  measure 
followed  the  plan  pursued  by  Mr.  Newmarch  when  he  analysed  the 
circulation  of  bills  of  exchange  in  1851.  Since  that  date  the  stamp 
duties  on  bills  haye  been  rearranged. 

The  rates  of  stamp  duty  were  as  follows  during  the  period  over 
which  this  inquiry  extends : — 

RateiofDntj.  'j|jjf 

«.   d. 

Up  to  si -    1 

5^.  to       lol -  2 

loL  „       2SU  -  8 

2Sl-  I.       sol -  6 

sol.  „       75?.  , -  9 

75^  fi      ^ooi-  -    1    - 

looZ,  „     2ooL 8    - 

aoo2.  „     300/ Q  - 

3Q0Z.  „     4ooi.  4  -^ 

400/.  „     500Z.  6  - 

SoqI'  »     7Sol 7  6 

750^  M  i,oooi 10  - 

i,ooo2.  „  1)500^  16  - 

ifSOol'  M  hoool,  , 2Q  - 

ZfOOol.  „  3,ooo{ 80  - 

3iOQo2.  „  4,000/ 40  -» 

Upwards  of  4,000/ 40  -^ 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  aggregate  sum  of  money  which  the 
bills  drawn  on  these  stamps  would  amount  to,  I  haye  tabulated 
1,400  inland  bills,  amounting  to  648,036/.,  and  representing,  as  fitr 
as  possible,  different  classes  of  operations  and  different  branches  of 
business.  Some  of  the  materials  from  which  this  table  was  com- 
posed were  collected  under  my  own  observation ;  for  the  remainder 
I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  kind  assistance  of  friends  who  entered 
the  amounts  of  the  bills,  and  the  dates  at  which  they  were  drawn, 
on  forms  ruled  and  headed  for  the  purpose. 

Although  my  researches  in  this  direction  have  not  been  as  great 
or  as  complete  as  Mr.  Newmarch's  were,  yet,  I  think,  that  with  the 
assistance  which  his  investigations  afforded,  I  have  been  able  to 
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arriye  at  restdts  sufficientlj  doBe  to  justify  me  in  laying  tHem  before 
you  with  confidence  in  their  accuracy. 
The  general  results  are  as  follows : — 


Ta&lb  9. — General  Summaiy  of  the  Statement  of  Bilh  made  for  the 

purpose  of  this  Inquiry. 


Stompft— Inland  BOlt. 

Number  of 
BiUi. 

Arerage 
Unnoe. 

ToUl  Amonnt 

of  Bills 
of  each  Stamp. 

Average  Bill. 

Id 

39 
816 
241 

Monthi. 

a-8 

3'a 

3** 

£ 

842 

6,343 
8,453 

£ 

2d. 

87 
x6*9 

35-0 

3d. 

6d 

Chfonp  L^Bills  to  50^. 

696 

a'8 

14,138 

*3-8 

9d. 

87 
67 
92 
71 

3*4 

3'5 
3*5 
3-5 

6,286 

6,860 

13,457 

20,698 

60'z 

1#. 

87*3 
146*4 

291-5 

2t 

8#. 

Group  n. — ^Billfl  from  1 
SoL  to  30oi. J 

817 

3*5 

46,241 

i4»*7 

4r. 

63 

69 

16 

11 

163 

134 

29 

8 

16 

31 
3-3 
3*5 
40 
43 
41 
41 
S-6 
41 

22,295 

28,234 

8,496 

7,150 

140,446 

200,749 

76,038 

29,386 

75,863 

353*9 

478-5 

5664 
650*0 

918*0 

1,498*1 

2.622*0 

5« 

7#.  6d.   

lOf 

16t.    

1/. 

U  lOf.  

21 

3»673'a 
4.7414 

fTpwards  of  2/.     

Oronp    nL— Bills  1 
aboTe  xool.  f 

488 

4-0 

688,667 

1,206-3 

Total  number  of  billBl 

ezamiaed  j 

Total  ^-TKionnt  

1,400 

— 

648,036 

— 

Mr.  Newmarch  diyided  the  total  amonnt  into  three  groups, 


via.  :- 


1.  Bills  up  to  50/. 
II.  Bills  from  30/.  to  300/* 
ni.  All  Bills  ahove  300/. 


The  range  of  stamps  now  in  use  does  not  permit  an  exactly 
similar  comparison  to  he  made,  as  &r  as  the  smaller  hills  in  Group  I 
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are  concerned.     To  bring  my  statement  as  close  as  the  drcnmstances 
permitted,  I  have  divided  the  groups  in  the  following  manner : — 

Group  I,  consists  of  small  bills,  the  utmost  limit  of  which  is 

50/.,  the  average  amonnt  23'8Z.,   with  an  usance  of  2*8 

months^ 
Qronp  II,  includes  bills  of  a  medium  size,  ranging  from  above 

50/.  to  300/.,  the  largest  sum.     The  average  amount   is 

1427^.,  with  an  usance  of  3*$  months. 
Group  III,  contains  all  bills  above  300/.     The  average  usance 

of  these  bills  is  4  months.     The  average  amount  1,206*3/. 

In  dividing  the  amount  of  the  bill  currency  into  these  diflferent 
groups,  I  have  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to  observe  if  'it  is  possible 
to  trace  the  influence  of  the  principal  conmxeroial  events  of  the  last 
few  years  on  the  trade  of  the  country.  The  reasons  given  by 
Mr.  Newmarch  for  dividing  the  bills  thus,  explain  what  is  sought 
BO  completely,  that  I  quote  his  remarks  here. 

"  Now  the  chief  object  of  this  classification  is  to  obtain,  if 
"  possible,  some  insight  into  the  different  causes  which  influence  the 
"  extent  and  fluctuations  of  diflerent  portions  of  the  bill  currency; 
^  for  it  is  very  important  to  beatr  in  mind  that  there  is  a  most 
"  marked  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  several  classes  of  bills ; 
and  that  these  lines  of  separation  have  reference  chiefly  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  bills  themselves. 

"  If  I  have  succeeded  in  the  arrangement  of  these  groups,  I  have 
"  included  in — 

'^  (I).  Group  III,  the  bills  which  are  drawn  for  considerable 
"  sums,  between  merchants,  producers  and  manufacturers,  and 
''  wholesale  dealers ;  and  between  importers  and  large  consumers  of 
"  raw  material ;  or,  speaking  generally,  between  merchants  and 
**  dealers. 

"  (2).  Ghroup  II,  in  like  manner  is  intended  to  contain  the  class 
'*  of  bills  drawn  between  houses  of  less  extent  of  business,  and 
*'  wielding  a  less  powerful  capital,  and  also  between  large  wholesale 
**  houses  and  the  better  class  of  retail  dealers ;  in  general  terms, 
"  between  dealers  and  retailers. 

"  (S).  Group  I,  is  meant  to  include  the  small  bills  which  belong 
"  essentially  to  retail  trade,  and  may  be  described  with  considerable 
"  propriety  as  drawn  between  '  retailers  and  consumers ;'  or  where 
'*  the  acceptor  does  not  happen  to  be  the  actual  consumer,  still, 
"  carrying  on  a  business  of  so  limited  an  extent,  that  he  is  only  one 
'*  step  above  the  class  who  do  literally  consume  on  the  supply  of 
*'  their  own  personal  wants  the  commodities  they  purchase. 

**  The  general  result,  therefore,  is  this — ^that  by  the  introduction 
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*'  of  this  arrangement  into  groups,  we  have  before  ns,  with  more  or 
"  less  of  oompleteness,  the  three  great  compartments  into  which  the 
''trade  of  the  country  maj  be  distinguished  with  considerable 
"  proprietj,  namely : — 

"  In  Group  III,  we  hare  the  trade  carried  on  by  what  are 
"  called  '  first  hands,'  that  is  to  say,  importing  merchants,  extensive 
"  manufacturers,  and  the  largest  class  of  dealers. 

"  In  Grroup  II,  we  have  the  trade  carried  on  by  what  may  be 
"  called  '  second  hands,'  that  is,  by  houses  who  supply  themselves 
"  in  a  great  measure  from  the  importers  and  manufacturers,  and,  to 
*'  a  considerable  extent,  come  in  contact  with  the  actual  consumers. 
'*  This  group  also  includes  '  first  hand '  merchants,  and  manu* 
"  factnrers  of  oomparatively  limited  capital  and  connections. 

'*  In  Group  I,  we  have  the  retail  trade  of  the  country,  such  as 
*^  shopkeepers,  small  farmers,  dealers  in  cattle,  and  so  on." — Journal 
of  the  StcUietical  Society,  vol.  xiv,  p.  152. 

I  have  given  in  Table  9  a  g^eral  summary  of'  the  investigation 
by  which  the  average  amount  and  usance  of  each  bill  in  these 
groups  was  ascertained.  I  now  proceed,  in  Table  10,  to  give  an 
estimate,  based  .on  the  number  and  amount  of  bill  stamps  issued, 
and  formed  in  accordance  with  the  average  amount  and  usance 
of  each  bill,  as  shown  to  exist  by  actual  investigation,  of  the  total 
amoDut  of  inland  bills  created,  and  of  the  average  amount  in 
drcolation  for  the  years  from  1856-57  to  1870-71.  Cols.  1  and  2 
give  the  estimated  amount  of  bills,  cols.  8  and  4  the  estimated 
circulation. 

I  have  added  the  range  of  rate  and  average  rate  of  discount 
charged  by  the  Bank  of  England  in  each  year  to  this  table.  It  will 
he  observed  that  the  amount  of  bills  in  circulation  is  greater 
in  the  years  when  the  rates  mark  a  pressure  in  the  money 
market,  than  in  the  years  when  money  was  easier.  We  thus  see 
that  high  rates  of  interest  cause  no  contraction  in  this  part  of  the 
circulation,  which,  on  the  contrary,  increases  when  high  rates 
prevail.  This  is  in  accoordance  with  the  results  observed  by 
Mr.  Newmarch,  and  recorded  by  him  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
**  Tooke  and  Newmarch  on  the  History  of  Prices." 

I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  notice  this  point  here,  and  that 
the  results  I  have  shown  to  exist  coincide  with  the  experience 
of  other  observers,  as  an  impression  exists  among  some  persons 
that  bills  increase  when  the  rate  of  disoount  is  low,  and  decrease 
when  the  rate  of  discount  is  high.  The  facts,  it  will  be  noticed,  are 
the  reverse  of  this  theory. 
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Tablk  10.— Inland  Bill  Circulation^  OrecU  Britain  and  Irdand^  from  30tA  June  k 
3Ut  Mardi  in  each  ^wirier  of  the  Fear,  for  the  Years  1856-57  to  1870-71  iti^usive, 

[OOO'i  omitted  from  thu  Uhle  in  Cola.  1,  2,  8,  and  4^— thus  £138,400,  (Cot  4)  =  £lS8,400/)OO.] 


Tean. 


1866-57 

•67-58 ,. 

'58-59 

'59-60 

'60-61 

'61-62 

'62-68 

'68-64 

1864-66. 

Group  I,  up  to  sol 

„     11,  5o2.  to  3Coi 

„   m,    300^    andl 
upwards J 

1865-66. 

Ghfoup  1,  up  to  5o{. 

„     II,  50I.  to  300Z 

„   m,    300/.    sndl 
upwaidfl J 

1866-67. 

Group  I,  up  to  50I. 

„     n,  50Z.  to  300Z 

„  HI,    300Z.    audi 
upwards j 

1867-68. 

Group  I,  up  to  sol 

„     II,  502.  to  3002 

„   m,     30oi.    and! 
upwards / 

1868-69. 

Group  I,  up  to  sol. 

„     II,  50Z.  to  300Z 

„   m,    30oi.    and! 
upwards J 

1869-70. 

Group  I,  up  to  50?. 

„     n,  502.  to  300^. .... 
„   in,    300/.    andl 
upwards J 

1870-71. 

Group  I,  up  to  50^. 

„     II,  50^  to  300Z 

„  ni,    300I.    andl 
upwards j 


Estimated 

Amount 

of 

Bills. 


71,756, 
171,024, 

433,694, 


72,398, 
174,789, 

428,090, 


74,028, 
180,036, 

416,357, 


76,497, 
177,219, 

359,146, 


76,328, 
176,976, 

848,984, 


78,313, 
181,987, 

344,115, 


79,338, 
181,551, 

416,887, 


Total. 


£ 

498,520, 
507,360, 
445*760, 

487,34o» 

537»200» 

533»900» 

538»44o» 
598,080, 


676,474, 


675>a77, 


670,411, 


612,861, 


602,288, 


^4»4»5» 


677,776, 


8 

Eadmated 

Amount 

of 

dreulation 
of  BUls. 


16,690, 
50,300, 

144,600, 


16,830, 
51,410, 

142,700, 


17,280, 
53,000, 

138,800, 


17,780, 
52,100, 

11^,700, 


17,740, 
52,000, 

116,400, 


18,200, 
58,510, 

114,700, 


18,450, 
58,400, 

139,000, 


Total 

Circulation 

of 

BiUs. 


£ 

138,400, 
141,000, 
123,900, 

i35.*oOi 
149,100, 

148,400, 

149,300, 

166,200, 


211,590, 


210,940, 


209,080, 


189,580, 


186,140, 


186410, 


210,850, 


Yean. 


1856 
'57 
*58 
'59 
'60 
'61 
'62 
'68 


1864 


1865 


1866 


1867 


1868 


1869 


1870 


Bank  of  Eaglaod. 


Range  of  Bart^e. 


Pcrcnt 

4i 
5i 

6 

4i 

3 
8 

3 
3 


10 


2i 


4t 


5i 


Per  an. 

7 
10 
2i 
2i 
6 
3 
2 
8 


31 


2 


Atbsji 
Bate. 


2i 


2i 
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I  have  carried  the  calculation  as  far  back  as  1856,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  note  the  effect  of  the  pressnre  in  1857,  1861, 
and  1864,  as  well  as  that  in  1866.  The  statements  are, 
Hke  those  of  the  foreign  bills,  made  np  from  the  returns  which 
follow  the  quarter  ended  30th  Jnne  to  Slst  March  in  each  year 
named.  The  earlier  year  mast,  therefore,  be  taken  as  the  year  for 
comparison.  It  mast  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  have  deducted 
from  the  total  amount  of  bills  which  the  return  of  stamps  issued 
from  Somerset  House  showed  might  have  been  created,  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  bills  drawn  on  foreign  countries  from  this  country, 
and  stamped  with  inland  stamps.  This  amount  is  referred  to,  and 
the  estimate  on  which  it  is  based  explained,  in  the  part  of  the  paper 
which  deals  with  foreign  bills. 

I  have  made  no  deduction  in  this  estimate  for  the  amount  of 
bills  and  promissory  notes  which,  though  created,  never  appear  in 
circulation  at  all.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  any  reliable 
estimate  of  what  this  amount  md>y  be,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  not  inconsiderable.  I  understand  from  a  solicitor  who 
carries  on  a  ^ery  considerable  business,  that  in  making  advances  to 
clients,  a  promissory  note  is  not  unfrequently  drawn  out  in  the 
oonrse  of  the  transaction,  and  that  this  is  a  very  general  practice  with 
his  profession  in  dealings  of  this  class*  Such  a  note  may  be  at  sight, 
though  it  is  retained  for  several  years  without  being  ever  put  into 
circulation,  or  meant  to  be  put  into  circulation  at  all.  Advances  made 
by  hankers  are  firequently  made  in  the  same  manner;  and  though  these 
promissory  notes  are,  I  believe,  more  frequently  drawn  at  a  date, 
three  or  six  months,  perhaps  for  a  longer  period,  yet  they  are  never  in 
circulation.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  not  included  in  the  table  the 
amounts  of  bankers'  short  drafts,  or  the  bank  post  hills  issued  by 
the  Bank  of  England.  The  bills  in  existence  under  these  two  heads 
may  amount  to  two  millions  and  a  half  at  one  time.  Their  omission 
may  be  taken  as  compensating  in  some  degree  for  the  including 
in  the  table  the  amount  of  promissory  notes  and  bills  never  actually 
in  circulation,  though  I  believe  that  these  latter  must  very  greatly 
exceed  the  amount  of  bankers'  bills  of  all  descriptions. 

1  have  only  divided  the  years  1864-71  into  groups.  In  these 
jesTB  I  calculated  the  amount  of  bills  created  on  each  denomination 
of  stamps,  the  basis  of  this  calculation  being  the  average  amount  of 
hills  as  shown  to  be  in  actual  circulation  according  to  the  results 
stated  in  Table  9.  The  groups  are  formed  from  the  aggregate 
of  the  amounts  so  calcxdated. 

The  labour  which  this  subdivision  entailed  prevented  me  from 
carrying  the  calculation  back  in  this  form,  over  the  whole  period 
included  in  the  table.  The  division  into  groups,  however,  is  carried 
Bufficieiitly  far  to  show  that  while  the  total  amount  of  bills  diminished 
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greatly  after  the  crisis  of  1866,  the  diminution  was  confined  to  the 
bills  comprised  in  Gronp  III,  containing  the  bills  representing  the 
larger  and  more  specnlative  transactions  which  it  may  be  presumed 
were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  checked  by  that  crisis.  The  bills  in 
Gronps  I  and  II,  which  more  closely  correspond  to  the  internal  and 
retail  trade  of  the  country,  remained  either  stationary  or  experienced 
a  small  increase  in  their  amounts.  The  total  sums  are  large. 
When,  however,  we  compare  them  with  the  amounts  in  circulation 
in  former  years,  the  increase  is  hardly  as  great  as  other  circam- 
stances  might  lead  us  to  expect. .  The  aggregate  of  bills  in  circulation 
is  probably  not  more  than  300  to  350  millions  at  one  time,  including 
foreign  bills.  Mr.  Newmarch's  estimate  for  1856  is  that  the  cor- 
responding amounts  were  then  not  much  less  than  1 80,  or  probably 
2CX)  millions,*  while  the  banking  deposits  at  that  date  were  probably 
by  no  means  the  half,  perhaps  not  more  than  the  third  part  of  what 
they  are  at  the  present  time. 

Taking  the  vast  increase  in  banking  deposits  since  1856  into 
consideration,  the  amounts  now  under  discount  would  certainly 
appear  to  be  smaller  now  in  proportion  to  other  forms  of  adyanoes, 
than  they  were  at  former  periods.  And  the  use  of  inland  bilk  in 
general  appears  also  to  be  smaller  in  proportion.  In  Mr.  H.  Thorn- 
ton's "  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  the  Paper  Credit  of 
*'  Great  Britain'*  in  1802,  as  far  as  I  can  gather  &om  the  contemporary, 
notice  of  it  in  the  ''  Edinburgh  Reyiew,"  inland  bills  appear  to  be 
spoken  of  as  forming  a  £iir  more  important  portion  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  country,  than  they  would  be  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  W.  Leatham  also,  writing  in  1841,  ascribes  to  inland  bills  a 
position  which  would  hardly  be  done  now.  Mr.  Leatham  says, 
**  Bills  perform  every  function  that  can  be  assigned  to  the  i^otes  of 
'*  the  Bank  of  England,  with  a  quality,  to  make  remittances  by  post, 
'*  which  the  notes  cannot  possess ;  and  the  only  specific  diSerenoe 
"  between  them  is,  that  a  limited  time  is  attached  to  one  and  not  to 
*'  the  other ;  but  when  at  maturity,  bills  are  converted  into  gold  with 
*'  as  much  legal  certainty  as  bank  notes.  When  the  origin  of  bills 
"  is  bond  fide  and  legitimate,  I  place  them,  with  the  security  of  the 
"  drawer,  acceptor,  and  perhaps  twenty  endorsements  on  the  back, 
"  in  the  first  class  of  our  currency — before  notes,  and  next  in  rank 
"  only  to  gold.  I  know  of  no  purpose  of  money  except  wages  to 
**  which  bills  are  not  applicable,  in  the  provinces  throughoat  this 
kingdom,  though  not  seen  in  London  in  making  payments.  It  is 
in  the  recollection  of  many  persons,  that  all  the  woollen  biuinefis 
"  of  the  West  Biding  was  conducted  by  bills  of  exchange  at  two 
"  months'  date,  as  low  as  five  pounds,  drawn  without  stsonps,  wiUi 

•  "  Tooke  and  Ncwroarch's  Hiatory  of  Piices,"  voL  vi,  p.  688. 
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*^  gold  for  wages,  without  the  intervention  of  bank  notes,  previous 
"  to  the  last  war."*  It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Leatham,  while 
attributing  to  the  circulation  of  bills  in  general,  an  importance 
which  would  hardly  be  ascribed  to  it  now,  speaks  of  this  particular 
circulation  in  the  West  Riding  rather  as  a  thing  "  in  the  recollec- 
"  tion  of  many  persons,"  than  as  something  existing  when  he 
wrote.  I  have  made  inquiries  from  bankers  conversant  with  those 
districts,  and  I  find,  as  I  had  no  doubt  was  the  case,  that  though 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  such  a  system  of  two  months* 
bills  was  in  use  for  payments  of  all  kinds  for  trade  purposes,  the 
practice  has  long  since  disappeared.  In  Mr.  Newmarch's  state- 
ment, made  in  1851,  the  proportion  which  bills  bear  to  sums  on 
deposit  with  bankers  is  considerably  larger  than  my  estimate  of 
the  corresponding  amount  now.  All  these  circumstances  lead  us 
to  a  surmise  that,  as  in  the  earlier  stages  of  banking  in  this 
coimtry,  a  far  greater  use  of  notes  was  made  than  at  the  present 
time ;  so  it  will  be  found  that  as  time  goes  on,  and  other  forms  of 
credit  come  ioto  use,  bills  also  will  probably  occupy  a  smaller  part 
in  the  circulation  of  money,  and  cheques  tend  to  supersede  them. 
We  are  thus  brought  to  the  consideration  of  how  little  use  it  is  to 
attempt  to  regulate  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  currency  of  money  in 
this  country  by  attending  to  one  portion  of  it,  whether  that  one 
portion  be  the  amount  of  bills  or  of  notes  in  circulation,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  remainder.  To  arrive  at  any  just  conclusion,  the 
whole  of  the  subject  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 


VII. — The  Various  Glasses  of  Foreign  BUU. 

Mr.  Goschen  remarks,  in  his  work  on  the  foreign  exchanges, 
"  that  the  supply  of  bills  upon  England  seems  to  be  almost  in- 
"  exhaustible."  This  observation  recurred  to  my  mind  while  en- 
deavouring to  investigate  this  subject.  There  is,  however,  a  great 
difficulty  in  forming  an  exact  estimate  of  the  amount  of  these  bills, 
and  that  dif&culty  lies  in  discovering  a  sound  basis  on  which  such 
an  estimate  may  be  founded. 

In  speaking  of  '*  foreign  bills,'*  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
all  bills  originating  elsewhere  than  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
technically  spoken  of  as  foreign  bills.  These  bills,  therefore,  include 
all  bills  drawn  from  our  colonies,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  as  well 
as  those  drawn  from  all  foreign  countries. 

The  rates  of  stamp  duty  for  foreign  bills  to  January,  1871,  were 
as  follows:  — 


*  "Second  Series  of  Letters."     W.  Leatham,  London,  1841,  pp.  37  and  88. 
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Rates  of  Stamp  D'vAy  on  Foreign  BUU,  in  use  tvU  January^  1871.* 


Bates  of  Dnty 
if  Drawn  in  Seta  of 
Three  or  more. 


25*' 
50I. 

75^- 

2001, 
400/. 

500L 

yeol. 

l,CiCl, 

i,5oo«. 

2,OOo2. 
3,000^. 

4,ooo^ 
5,oooi, 
6,000/. 
7,000/. 
8,000/. 
9,oooZ. 

10,000/. 

1 1 ,000/. 


Up  to  25/. 


50/. 

75I' 
100/. 

200/. 

300/. 
400/. 
500/. 


750/. 

1,000/. 
1,500/. 
2,000/. 
3,000/. 
4,000/. 


5,000/.. 

6,000/.. 

7,000/.. 

8,000/.. 

9,000/.. 
10,000/.. 
11,000/.. 
12,000/.. 


Upwarde  of  12,000/. 


£    «. 


1 
2 
3 
4 


-  -    8 

-  1  - 
-14 
-18 

-26 


3 

5 

6 

10 

13 


8 


-    16    8 

1      -    - 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 


3  4 

6  8 

10  0 

13  4 

16  8 


Rates  of  Duty  if 

Drawn  Sinvly  or  otherwise 

than  in 

Sets  of  Three  or  more. 


Up  to  5/ 

5/.  to        10/ 

10/.    „        25/ 

25^-    f»        50^ 

50/.   »        75^ 

75/.   „      100/ 

100/.   „      200/. 

200/.  „      300/ 

300/.  „     400/ 

400/.  „      500/. 

Up  „      700/. 

„  „  1,000/ 

Up      „  1,500/. 

Up      „  2,000/ 

Up      „  3,000/ 

Up      „  4,000/ 

Upwards  of  4,000/ 


£    «. 


d. 
1 
2 
3 


-  -    6 

-  ~    9 

-  1  .- 


-  2  - 

-  3  - 

-  4  - 

-  6  - 
-76 

-  10  - 

-  15  - 
1  -  - 


1    10    - 


2      -    - 
2      -    - 


*  The  Act  83  and  84  Yict.,  cap.  97,  abolished  the  distinction  between  inland 
and  foreign  bills,  and  altered  the  rate  of  duty  from  January,  1871.  The  numbers 
given  for  the  quarter  ended  Slst  March,  1871  (the  last  quarter  of  the  year  which 
completes  the  Table  of  estimated  amount  of  foreign  bills),  are  in  accordance  with 
the  amounts  of  the  bills.  The  stamps  haying  been  partly  at  the  old  and  partly 
at  the  new  rate  for  that  quarter. 


The  number  and  amount  of  foreign  bill  stamps  annually  issued 
in  the  United  Eongdom  is  the  only  basis  available  for  such  a 
calculation  as  it  was  needful  to  make;  and  on  it  I  have  endea- 
voured to  construct  an  estimate  of  the  a^rgregate  amount  of  the 
bills  which  those  stamps  would  be  likely  to  carry  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business.  The  number  of  stamps  of  each  denomination 
sold,  and  the  amounts  received  for  the  total  number,  are  published 
in  the  *^  Miscellaneous  Statistics,'*  but  while  the  number  of  foreign 
and  inland  bill  stamps  issued,  and  the  amounts  paid  for  them,  are 
carefully  divided,  no  record  is  kept  as  to  what  portion  of  the  foreign 
stamps  was  employed  for  bills  drawn — 
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On  this  oountry /row  foreign  countries. 

Prom  one  foreign  country  on    anotlier  foreign   conntry,   and 

negociated  here. 
From  England  on  other  foreign  conntries. 

I  have,  therefore,  to  commence  with  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
amount  of  all  bills  created  on  the  foreign  biU  stamps  issued  in  the 
years  1859-60  to  1870-71  inclusive.  This  estimate  is  formed  on 
the  same  basis  as  that  employed  for  inland  bills. 

Table  11. — Estimate  of  the  Total  Amount  of  all  Bills  Created  on  Foreign 
BiU  Stamps  Issued  for  the  Years  1859-60,  1870-71  inclusive, 

[OOO't  omitted,  Uiiia  £M,9fiOO,  »  £949,300.000.] 


Tctn.  Amouit. 

£ 

1859-60 349i30o, 

'60-61 41 1,600, 

•61-62 373.900. 

'6»-63 401,800, 

'63-64. 485,400, 

'64-65 577»ioo, 


lean.  Amonat. 

£ 

1866-66 573,100, 

'66-67 529,700, 

'67-68 514.900, 

'68-69 531.300, 

'69-70 567,400, 

*70-7l 587.IOO, 


These  amoiints  approach  comparatively  closely  to  those  of  the 
inland  bills  for  the  same  periods.  The  question  before  us,  and  one 
&r  fipom  easy  to  answer,  is  to  separate  these  enormous  amounts,  and 
to  allot  them  to  the  Yarious  classes  of  operations  which  they  doubt- 
less represent.  1  proceed  to  mention  the  method  followed  in  pur- 
suing this  investigation. 

Up  to  1st  January,  1871,  some  of  the  stamps  included  under  the 
head  of  foreign  stamps  were  impressed,  and  some  adhesive.  If  1  had 
been  able  to  ascertain  accurately  the  proportion  of  each  description, 
one  element  of  difficulty  in  the  computation  of  the  amount  of  foreign 
hills  in  circulation  would  have  been  removed,  adhesive  bill  stamps 
being  exclusively  used  either  for  the  bills  drawn  on  Great  Britain 
from  a  foreign  country,  or  for  those  drawn  by  one  foreign  country 
on  another,  and  negotiated  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hammick  very  kindly  interested  himself  to  ascertain  for  me 
wheUier  the  information  required  could  be  obtained  from  the  Inland 
Berenue  department  in  Somerset  House.  The  reply,  however,  was 
that  the  proportion  of  impressed  to  adhesive  stamps  could  not  be 
asoertained,  but  that  it  was  very  small.  Some  indications,  however, 
are  given  in  the  published  returns  as  to  the  number  of  foreign 
stamps  issued  in  sets  of  three  or  more.  It  was  more  usual,  while 
the  impressed  stamps  in  sets  were  in  force,  to  stamp  all  the  bills  of 
a  set  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country,  than  all  the  bills  of  a  set  received 
in  the  country ;  of  these  one  only  was  more  usually  stamped.  After 
considering  the  question,  and  obtaining  all  the  information  in  my 
power,  I  proceeded,  assisted  by  an  estimate  kindly  supplied  by 
Mr.  £.  Seyd,  to  endeavour  to  separate  the  bills  drawn  m  this  country 
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on  foreign  co  an  tries  from  those  drawn  on  this  conntry  from  foreign 
conntries,  on  the  basis  supplied  by  these  indications.  It  became 
then  necessary  to  endeavour  to  separate  further  the  amount  of  bills 
drawn  from  one  foreign  country  on  cmother  foreign  country,  and 
negotiated  in  this  country ;  these  bills  also,  as  stated  before,  being 
stamped  with  adhesive  stamps.  Of  these  it  is  only  possible  to  fonn 
an  estimate.  In  doing  this  I  have  received  much  valuable  help,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  fix)m  Mr.  E.  Seyd  and  Mr.  Jourdan,  both  members 
of  the  Council  of  this  Society. 

We  will  first  consider  the  bills  drawn  by  this  country  on  other 
countries,  and  it  will  be  best  to  give  Mr.  Seyd'e  statement  of  their 
amount  in  his  own  words  : — 

"  The  bills  drawn  inland  on  abroad  are  either  sold  on  change 
"  here,  or  remitted  abroad  by  the  holders.  Mr.  Jourdan  (a  member 
"  of  our  Council),  agrees  with  me  that  the  sales  on  change  range 
"  between  350  and  450  thousands  each  change  day ;  or  about  average 
"  700  thousands  per  week.  Take  300  thousands  as  remitted,  we  should 
'*  have  about  i  million  per  week  or  about  50  millions  per  annazn 
"  (you  might  check  this  it  you  could  obtain  the  amount  of  set  stamps 
"  before  they  were  abolished).  The  reason  why  such  foreign  bills 
"  are  but  a  moderate  amount,  is  that  our  bankers  discourage  them, 
'*  and  that  many  English  merchants  and  manufacturers  require  their 
"  debtors  abroad  to  remit  to  them.  Yon  might  take  50  or  60  milHons 
"  per  annum  as  the  amount." 

When  we  have  separated  the  bills  drawn  on  foreign  countriee 
from  this  country,  as  is  done  in  col.  4,  Table  12,  we  shall  be  able  to 
form  a  more  just  idea  of  the  amount  of  bills  drawn  on  this  country 
from  abroad.  It  is  not  possible  to  state  this  with  complete  accuracy, 
since,  as  mentioned  before,  "  all  bills  originating  abroad,  whether 
accepted  here  or  "  merely  negotiated  here,  would  only  be  furnished 
"  with  adhesive  stamps."  Bills,  therefore,  which  may  pass  through 
this  country,  drawn  in  one  foreign  country  on  another  foreign  country, 
and  negotiated  here,  are  stamped  with  similar  stamps  to  the  bills 
drawn  on  England  and  arriving  from  abroad.  These  bills,  therefore, 
must  be  included  in  any  calculation  of  foreign  bills  based  on  the 
number  of  foreign  stamps  issued,  and  their  amounts  can  only  be 
arrived  at  in  an  approximate  way,  by  means  of  an  estimate.  I 
obtained  from  those  best  qualified  to  express  an  opinion,  their  idea 
of  the  probable  amount  of  .these  bills  for  the  last  year,  and  I 
deducted  that  amount,  and  the  same  proportion  for  previous  years. 
These  amounts  will  be  found  in  col.  5,  headed  "Foreign  Bills 
"  Negotiated  in  England."  After  this  deduction  was  allowed  for,  I 
believe  that  the  estimate  in  col.  6  is  the  closest  which  it  is  possible 
to  make  of  the  amount  of  bills  from  abroad  annually  arriving  in  this 
country.  It  is  better  to  use  the  words  "arriving  in,"  than  "drawn 
**  on,"  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry.     The  latter  might  lead  to  the 
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impression  that  all  these  bills  were  drawn  for  the  debts  of  England 
to  foreign  countries ;  and  represented  thus  the  amoont  of  monej 
which  foreign  conntries  could  withdraw  from  England  at  any  time. 
I  believe  that  a  very  conniderable  deduction  from  the  amount  must 
be  made  for  the  reason  which  Mr.  Seyd  mentions,  that  many  of  these 
bills  merely  represent  money  due  to  English  merchants  and  manu- 
iaotnrers  on  foreign  account.  I  shall  consider  this  part  of  the 
question  further  on.  I  now  supply  an  analysis  of  these  bills  into  the 
three  heads  of  bills  drawn  as  estimated  in  Table  12 : — 

England  on  Foreign  Countries,  col.  4. 

Foreign,  on  Foreign,  negotiated  in  England,  col.  5. 

Foreign  on  England,  col.  6. 

And  I  have  estimated  the  average  circulation  of  these  last- 
named  bills  in  col.  7. 

Table  12.— 0/"  the  Total  Amounts  of  ImwrU  and  ExjnyrU  for  the  Years  1860-71 
inclusive^  Vols.  1,  2,  and  3 ;  and  also  of  the  Amount  of  Bills  Drawn  in  England 
€n  Foreign  Countries,  Col,  4;  from  one  Foreign  Country  on  another  Foreign 
Country,  and  /Negotiated  in  England,  Col,  6;  from  other  Countries,  including 
in  this  all  British  Colonies,  on  England^  Col.  6,  for  the  Years  1859-60  to  1870-71 
vndusive. 


[III  tliia  Ubia  the  amonnta  lUied  in  Cola.  1,  2.  and  3  are  in  millions ;  000*8  are  omitted  in  Cols.  4,  6,  6,  and  7. 

thus  £4S,600.  =  £43.800.000.] 

1 

Importa. 

» 

Mlna. 

2 

Exporta. 

• 

Mlns. 

8 

Total 
of  Imports 

and 
Exporta, 
incloding 
BiiUion.* 

Mlna. 

Quarter 

Ended 

SOth  Jnne 

to 
Slst  Mareh 

in 
each  Year. 

4               5               6               7 

Eatimated  Amount  of  Bills  in  each  year. 

Drawn, 
BngUmd 

on 
Foreign. 

Fitrdgnoa. 

Foreigut 

Negotiated 

in 

En^and. 

Amount 

of  Foreign 

on 

Eatimated 

Average 

Circulation  of 

Foreign  Billa 

(Amount  given 

in  Col.  6) 

in  KngUuid. 

1860. 
Mercbaodiie 
BollioQ   

£ 
211, 
23, 

165, 
25, 

£ 

4x4. 

185&'60 
1860-61 
1861-62 
1862-63 

£ 

43,600, 

51,800, 
46,600, 
60,200, 

£ 

18,300, 

ai,5oo» 
19,600, 

21,000, 

£ 
801,900, 

355,900, 

323,200, 

347,800, 

£ 

234, 

190, 

83,900, 

1861. 
Merchandise 
Bullion  

217, 
19, 

160, 
21, 

4»7» 

236, 

181, 

98,900, 

1862. 

Merchaadiso 
Bullion   

226, 
32, 

166, 
29, 

45a. 

257, 

195, 

89,800, 

1863. 

Merchaodiie 

Bullion 

249, 
30, 

197, 
26, 

502, 

279, 

228, 

96,500, 
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Table  12. — Total  Amounts  of  Imports  and  Exports  for  the  Tears  1860-71 — Cimtd. 

[Amounts  in  Coli.  1,  2,  and  S,  are  in  millions  j  OOO'i  omitted  in  Cola.  4,  S.  6,  and  7,  tbns  £60,700,  =  1^80,700,000.' 


1 

Imports. 

# 

Mlns. 

2 

Exports. 

• 

Mlns. 

8 

Tbtal 

of  Imports 

and 

Exports, 

including 

Bullion.* 

Mlns. 

Quarter 

ended 

SOth  June 

to 
31st  March 

in 
each  Year. 

4                 6ft                      7 

Estimated  Amount  of  Bills  in  each  Tear. 

Drawn, 
SngloHi 

on 
Foragn, 

Foreign  on 
Fortign, 

Negotiated 

in 
England. 

Amount 

of  Foragn 

on 

Avenge 

CirenlatiMi  of 

Fovei^  BiHa 

(Amount  tartsy 

xm  Cd  C 

in  Evgiawi. 

1864. 
MerobandiBO 
Bullion    

£ 

276, 

28, 

£ 

213, 

23, 

£ 

539. 

1863<64 
1864-65 
1865-66 
1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 
1869-70 
1870-71 

£ 

60,700. 

72,100, 
72,100, 
66,100, 
64,300, 
66,300, 
70,800, 
73,500, 

£ 

3o,»oo, 
30.300, 
27,700, 
a7,70o, 
27,800, 
29,800, 
30,700, 

£ 

419,500, 

498,900, 
499,700, 
467,900, 
445,000, 
469,300, 
490,400, 
507,400, 

£ 

308, 

236, 

116^500, 

1865. 
Merchandise 
Bnllion    

271, 
21, 

219, 
15, 

5»^» 

292, 

234, 

138,600, 

1866, 
Merchandise 
Bullion    

295, 
34, 

239, 
21, 

589, 

829, 

260, 

138,800. 

1867. 
Merchandise 
Bullion    

275, 
24, 

226, 
14, 

539» 

299, 

240, 

127,300, 

1868. 
Merchandise 
Bullion    

295, 
25, 

228, 
20, 

5^8, 

320, 

248, 

123,600, 

1869. 
Merchandise 
Bullion    

295, 
21, 

237, 
16, 

5^9. 

316, 

253, 

127,600, 

1870. 
Merchandise 
Bullion    

803, 
29, 

244, 
19, 

S9Sf 

382, 

263, 

137,300, 

1871. 
Mevohandise 
Bullion    

330, 
38, 

282, 
8^ 

684, 

368, 

816, 

141,000, 

•  These  amounts  are  taken  from  the  "Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
"  1872,"  p.  17,  and  include  among  the  exports  the  total  value  of  foreign  and  colonial  pro- 
duce, as  well  as  of  British  produce,  exported. 
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I  have  added,  for  fiicility  of  reference,  the  total  estimated  valne 
of  exports  and  imports,  including  bnllion,  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  these  amounts  give  some  criterion  of  the  extent  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  country.  I  have  included  the  imports  and  exports  of 
bullion,  and  the  foreign  and  colonial  produce  exported  here,  though 
I  haye  not  taken  them  into  account  in  Table  14,  comparing  the 
returns  from  the  Clearing  House,  and  the  imports  and  exports,  with 
the  circulation.  Dealing  with  the  internal  trade  of  the  country  only 
at  that  point,  these  movements  of  bullion  and  re-exports  appeared 
to  form  no  part  of  the  business  then  under  consideration. 

In  forming  this  table  1  have  calculated  the  amount  of  bills 
drawn  in  England  on  foreign  countries,  as  bearing  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  stamps  issued  as  the  inland  bills.  Among  those 
foreign  bills  which  I  have  observed,  I  have  remarked  that  the  smaller 
ones  have  been  drawn  rather  less  close  to  the  possible  limit  than  the 
oorresponding  inland  bills.  The  larger  foreign  bills,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  been  drawn  closer  up  to  the  limit.  We  may,  therefore, 
on  an  average,  take  the  general  results  as  corresponding  with  the 
similar  particulars  of 'inland  bills.  1  then  estimated,  as  nearly 
as  I  could,  as  is  mentioned  before,  the  amount  of  bills  drawn  on 
itnpretsed  stamps ;  these  were  the  bills  drawn  in  sets  of  three  or 
more.  To  this  amount  I  added  half  as  much  again  for  bills  drawn 
singly,  as  1  understood  from  very  good  authority  that  this  was  about 
the  proportion  of  such  bills,  to  bills  drawn  in  sets.  Since  these  bills 
were  drawn  on  ordinary  inla/nd  stamps,  I  have  deducted  the  amounts 
BO  estimated  from  the  inland  bills,  and  as  it  was  probable  that  these 
bills  would  for  the  most  part  exceed  50/.  in  value,  I  have  in  those 
years  for  which  the  amount  of  inland  bills  is  divided  into  groups, 
deducted  the  amount  from  Groups  II  and  III.  The  estimate  of  these 
groups  of  bills  in  Table  10  is,  therefore,  diminished  to  that  extent.  The 
total  amounts  so  computed  will  be  found  in  col.  4  of  Table  12,  headed 
''  England  on  Foreign."  Col.  5  contains  the  estimated  amount  of 
bills  drawn  from  one  foreign  coxmtry  on  another,  and  negotiated  in 
England.  It  is  presumable  that  most  of  these  bills,  if  not  all  of  them, 
are  drawn  in  connection  with  our  export  trade,  and  are  remitted  by 
those  to  whom  a  corresponding  proportion  of  our  exports  are  con- 
signed. Mr.  Seyd's  estimate  is,  that  one-third  of  our  exports  are 
diawn  for  and  two- thirds  remitted  for.  We  ought  according  to  that 
proportion,  to  deduct  from  the  amounts  in  col.  6,  ''Foreign  on 
"  England,"  twice  the  total  amount  in  col.  4,  "  England  on  Foreign," 
in  order  to  arrive  at  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  foreign  bills  repre- 
senting the  debts  of  this  country  to  foreigners. 

We  must  not,  in  considering  this  part  of  the  question,  lose  sight  of 
the  very  large  amount  of  foreign  loans  raised  within  this  country, 
since  foreign  bills  on    England  are  often  drawn  in   connection 
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with  these  loans.     The  amonnts  for  the  yeara  1870  and  1871  are  as 
follows : — 


DeMiiption. 

Tmts. 

Amoniii. 

Paid-up. 

•Foi^ign  loMifi 

1870 
71 

6 1  millions 
198         „ 

38  miilions 
121 

t             „             

•             jj             ••••••.»• •••••• 

•  *  "            n 

*  Commercial  History  and  Beview,  the  "  Economist,"  1870,  p.  35. 
t  Ibid,  1871,  p.  48. 

Two  other  points  have  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  first  is  the 
amount  of  conpons  of  foreign  loans  remitted  abroad  for  collection. 
As  the  place  of  payment  for  many  of  these  conpons  is  optional,  and 
they  may  either  be  presented  in  London  or  Paris,  or  some  great 
foreign  centre  of  trade,  at  the  choice  of  the  holder,  I  am  utterly  at 
a  loss  io  form  any  dependable  estimate  of  the  amounts  which  may 
be  remitted  abroad,  but  they  may  be  not  inconsiderable.  On  the 
other  hand,  similar  coupons  may  be  forwarded  here.  We  may 
perhaps  roughly  set  off  the  coupons  which  are  remitted  here  and 
those  which  are  remitted  abroad  as  balancing  each  other.  The 
second  point  is  the  number  of  letters  of  credit,  which  do  not  require 
foreign  bill  stamps,  and  hence  are  of  necessity  excluded  from  any 
estimate  based  on  the  number  of  stamps  issued.  A  large  business 
is  done  in  "delegations,"  as  these  letters  of  credit  (not  bills  of 
exchange)  with  id,  stamps  attached,  payable  on  demand,  are  called. 
Thus,  Paris  bankers  g^ve  "delegations"  on  London,  and  London 
houses  on  Paris  and  other  places  on  the  continent.  Mr.  Seyd  com- 
putes that  these  delegations  amount  on  an  average  to  about — 

10  millions  in  a-jear  foreign  delegations  on  London 

15  „  English  delegatiosB  on  foreign  countries. 


Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  taking  also  the  amounts  of  foreign 
loans  into  consideration,  but  excluding  the  coupons,  we  ought  now 
to  find  that  the  various  classes  of  foreign  bills  thus  estimated  should 
correspond  fairly  closely  with  the  amounts  of  the  total  exports, 
imports,  and  loans.  If  these  amounts  correspond  it  will  be  obvious 
that  they  will  check  the  accuracy  of  the  amounts  of  bills  estimated. 
I  take  the  year  1870  aa  the  latest  in  the  table.  As  the  yearly 
statement  of  bill  stamps  is  made  up  for  quarters  ending  30th  June 
in  one  year,  to  that  ending  31st  March  in  the  next,  I  have  to  com- 
pare the  totals  of  1870  with  the  bill  currency  of  1870-71,  fix>m 
Table  12. 
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£$timate  of  ImporU  and  Foreign  Loans  for  1870,  and  of  the  Manner  in 

which  these  may  have  been  Drawn  for. 

MlM. 

Total  of  imports  (col.  1) 332 

Add  loans  paid  up  38 


Total  of  imports  and  loans....  370 


Total  of  bills,  foreign  on  Eng-  \ 
land  (col.  6)  /   5°' 

Add  delegations    10 


517 


H7 


Deduct  twice  the  estimated 
amount  of  biUs,  England  on 
foreign  (col.  4),  as  represent- 
ing portion  of  exports  remitted 
for,  and  tberetore  included 
among  the  aboTC,  My  j 


Leaving  bills  representing 370 


I  now  turn  to  tlie  exports : — 

Estimate  of  Exports  for  1870,  and  of  the  Manner  in  tokich  theu  may  have 

been  Drawn  for. 


MIns. 


Total  of  exports  (coL  2)    263 


Total  of  exports 263 


Estimated  amount   of  bills,  "I 
England  on  Foreign  (col.  4)  j       '^^ 

Twice  this  amount,  deducted,  1 
as  stated  aboTC,  from  the  >•     147*0 
totol  of  col.  6    J 

Foreign   on   Foreign,    nego-1 
tiated  in  England  (col.  5)    J      ^^  ^ 

Delegations   15*0 

Total  of  bills  266-2 


Note. — ^The  amounts  in  this  table,  and  in  that  immediately  preceding,  are  in 
millions.    The  references  (col.  1,  ke,)  are  to  Table  12. 

These  estimates  assist  ns  in  understanding  why  the  amount  of 
bills  drawn  Foreign  on  England  is  so  enormonslj  large,  and  support 
the  belief  that  the  general  computation  is  correct  verj  strongly.  I 
now  proceed  to  complete  this  analysis  by  separating  the  bills  repre- 
senting the  debts  due  by  this  country  to  other  countries,  from  the 
general  mass  of  foreign  bills  on  the  principle  thus  indicated,  of 
deducting,  from  the  totals  of  bills  drawn  Foreign  on  England 
(col.  6),  twice  the  amount  of  bills  drawn  England  on  Foreign  (col.  4). 
The  results  are  as  follows ;  they  give  as  clear  an  idea  as  can  be 
formed  of  the  amount  of  those  bills  which  represent  the  debts  of 
tiiis  country  to  ot^er  countries. 
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Tablk  13. — Calculated,  as  stated  above,  from  the  Amounts  in  Table  11  and 
Table  12,  and  giving  the  Estimated  Amount  and  Circulation  of  Bills 
Representing  the  Debts  of,  this  Country  to  other  Countries. 

[OOO't  omitted,  thns  £914.700  =  £914.700,000.] 


Yean. 


Bitimtted  Amoant  of 

Foreign  Bill« 
BepreseDting  Debta 

from  En^and 
to  Other  Cunntrict. 


1869-60 
'60-61 
'61-62 
'6i^-63 
'63-64 

'64r^ 

1865-66 
'66-67 
•67-68 
'68-69 
'6^70 
'70-71 


£ 

a  14,700, 
253*300, 
230,000, 
246,900, 
298,100, 
354»7oo, 

355»5oo, 
325.700, 
316,400, 
326,700, 
348,800, 
360,400, 


Ettimated 

Average  Circulation 

of  aadi  BiUa. 


£ 
63,676, 
63,325, 
57,500, 
61,725, 
74,625, 
88,675, 

88,876, 
81,425, 
79,100, 
81,676, 
87,200, 
90,100, 


. 


These  estimates  are  the  closest  that  can  be  obtained.  The 
amounts  due  from  this  country  to  other  countries  support  the  beUef 
that  the  general  computation  is  correct.  We  can  now  understand 
why  the  amount  of  bills  drawn  Foreign  on  England  is  so  large,  and 
the  different  classes  of  operations  which  they  represent,  and  we  can 
Bee  that  the  enormous  and  rapidly  increasing  amount  of  these  bills 
is  an  additional  element  in  English  banking  business  which  may 
exercise  a  very  great  influence  at  any  time  of  pressure  or  panic. 

During  the  period  of  twelve  years  over  which  the  table  extends, 
a  larger  increase  in  foreign  bills  of  all  descriptions,  than  in  the  cor- 
responding amounts  of  inland  bills,  will  be  observed.  The  inflation 
during  the  years  1863-66  is  also  marked,  and  also  the  reaction  which 
followed.  The  effect  of  the  crisis  in  the  year  1866  is  more  con- 
spicuous in  these  amounts  than  in  the  corresponding  statement  of 
inland  bills. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Gk)schen*8  work  on  foreign 
exchanges  give  a  very  clear  statement  of  the  vast  power  over  the 
English  money  market  which  those  bills  must  exercise. 

"  It  seems  to  be  evident  that  when  the  exchanges  are  manifestly 
against  any  country,  and  it  is  perceived  that  a  balance  of  in- 
debtedness is  the  cause,  the  equilibrium  can  be  restored  only  in 
two  ways :  the  one  being  the  increase  of  exports  and  diminution 
of  imports,  the  other  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  interest. 

"  We  now  come  to  the  fact,  which  it  is  very  important  clearly 
to  appreciate,  that  at  any  moment  there  is  in  the  hands  of  bankers 
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''  and  exchange  dealers  a  large  amonnt  of  bills  on  yariouB  oonntries, 

"  held  partly  for  the  purpose  of  specolating  on  a  rise  or  fall  in  the 

**  price  of  bills,  bnt,  to  a  very  large  extent,  solely  for  the  sake  of 

*'  the  interest  which  is  to  be  made  on  them*     Bills  on  England, 

"  owing  to  the  high  rate  of  interest  which  they  often  bear,  as  com- 

*'  pared  with  continental  rates,  are  a  fayonrite  inyestment  abroad. 

'*  In  Paris,   Berlin,   Frankfort,   Hambnrg,   and  other  continental 

"  dtiee,  the  bills  on  England  held  by  the  bankers  and  joint  stock 

'^  companies  oflen  amonnt  to  many  millions  sterling ;  and  a  very 

"  large  snro  remains  in  their  hands  for  several  months — ^in  fact, 

"  from  the  time  when  the  bills  are  drawn  to  tLe  time  when  they  are 

"  due.     The  immense  importance  of  this  circumstance  cannot  be 

**  overlooked." — "  Goschen's  Foreign  Exchanges,"  pp.  125  and  135. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  length  of  time  during 

which  these  bills  are  afloat  in  England,  I  have  assumed,  in  estimating 

the  average  circulation  of  these  bills,  an  average  currency  of  three 

months  in  this  country :  as  I  understand,  on  very  high  authority, 

that  this  is  the  probable  estimate.     I  have  been  very  desirous  of 

finding  some   statement  of  these  bills  in  former  years,  for  the 

purpose  of  comparison   with  the    present  time.      I   have   made 

every  possible  search,  but  with  the  exception  of  Mr»  W.  Leatham^s 

estimate,  which,  as  I  understand  it,  was  that  the  foreign  bills  in 

circulation  in  1839  were  one-sixth  of  the  inland  bills,  in  which  case 

they  would  have  amounted  to  24  millions  at  that  date,  I  can  find 

no  earlier  eetimate  than  Mr.  I)'ewmarch's  in  1851.     This  was  that 

the  foreign  bUIs  in  circulation  at  that  time  were  about  16  millions. 

The  contrast  between  that  period  and  the  present  is  very  remarkable. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  proportion  as  the  amount  of  these  bills 

increases,  and  from  the  estimate  I  have  given  it  is  equally  obvious, 

how  very  larg^  and  progressive  that  increase  is,  the  influence  of  the 

foreign  demand  over  the  English  money  market  must  increase  in 

proportion.     That  demand  must  always  have  a  tendency  to  create 

and  to  maintain  a  current  of  the  precious  metals  flowing  outwards 

from  this  country.     The  analysis  of  the  foreign  bills  also  shows  how 

small  in  comparison  the  amount  of  bills  drawn  on  foreign  countries, 

and  held  in  this,  is  at  any  time  likely  to  be,  and  how  feeble  in 

consequence  in  this  respect  are  the  means  of  influencing  the  foreign 

exchanges  which  this  country  can  exercise.     It  has  been  proposed, 

and  the  suggestion  deserves  the  most  careful  attention,  that  under 

present  circumstances  it  would    be  very   desirable   for  English 

hankers  to   foUow  the  practice  pursued  by  the  bankers  in  the 

principal  centres  of  continental   commerce,   and  referred  to  by 

Mr.  Gbschen  in  the  extract  from  his  book  I  have  just  quoted,  and  to 

hold  in  reserve  in  England  a  considerable  amount  of  bills  on  the  great 

banking  houses  of  other  countries.     Such  reserves  would  largely 
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tend  to  strengthen  the  position  of  English  banking,  for,  as  matters 
stand  at  present,  it  is  obvious  that  the  influence  which  foreign 
bills  may  exert  on  the  English  money  market  will  also  tend  to 
augment  the  rapidity  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  Bank  of  England 
reserves  in  time  of  pressure,  and  that  the  rate  of  interest  char^ged 
by  the  Bank  at  such  periods  must  be  proportionately  raised  higher, 
and  continue  at  a  high  rate  longer.  The  history  of  the  last  throe 
crises  fully  bears  out  this  conclusion. 

VIII. — Tlis  Circulating  Medium  of  the  Country,  and  the  Act  of  1844. 

It  is  only  from  a  historical  point  of  view  that  we  can  at  the 
present  time  understand  the  great  importance  ascribed  by  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  to  regulating  the  amount  ef  bank  note  money  in  circulation, 
whether  these  notes  were  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England,  private, 
or  joint  stock  banks. 

In  1844  Sir  Robert  Peel  had,  besides  1889,  1819  still  fresh  in 
his  memory.* 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  name  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  resump- 
tion  of  cash  payments  resolved  on  in  1819.  We  can  well  enter  into 
the  deep  and  natural  desire  felt  by  that  great  statesman  to  ensure  the 
convertibility  of  the  Bank  of  England  note.  Paper  money  meant  a 
very  different  thing  in  this  country  during  the  early  years  of  this 
century  from  anything  which  it  has  done  since,  and  it  played  a  very 
different  part  in  banking  operation s.f 

A  comparison  of  the  facts  as  existing  in  1819,  1844,  and  1872, 
will  enable  us  to  understand  how  completely  the  circumstances  have 
altered  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

In  1819,  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  was — 

£ 

Of  Bank  of  England  notes  25,657,610 

„    Eogliah  oountiy      „       i5»7oi,338 

A  total  of  more  than 41,000,000 


•  See  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Speeches  on  6th  and  20th  May,  1844. 

f  The  determined  opposition  shown  in  1818  to  Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Van- 
sittarfs  proposed  legislation  on  the  note  circulation  by  the  oonntry  bankers*  marks 
the  importance  that  they  ascribed  to  the  power  of  issuing  notes  then.  MS.  letters 
of  that  date  in  my  possession,  written  by  two  country  bankers,  both  of  them 
members  of  parliament,  are  to  the  same  effect.  In  the  evideuoe  taken  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Bank  of  England  Charter  in  1882,  one  banker  stated  that  his 
deposits  at  that  time  were  about  twkse  his  issues  of  notes,  another  intimated  that 
they  were  about  equal.  I  have  an  early  reminiscence  of  being  told,  while  a  lad» 
of  banks  whose  note  circulation  bore  a  considerably  higher  proportion  even  than 
these,  to  the  amounts  of  deposits  held.  No  published  account  at  the  present 
time  states  the  note  issues  as  any  thing  but  a  very  small  fraction  indeed  of  the 
deposits. 
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The  gold  coinage  of  tLe  year  was  less  than  fonr  thousand  pounds 
(3,574),  and  the  progressiye  accnmalation  of  gold  coined  since 
1817,  the  year  when  coining  gold  was  resumed,  had  been  little  more 
than  seven  millions  (7)i37)7iO-*  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  how 
much  of  this  amount  of  gold,  or  what  amount  of  gold,  was  in  cir- 
culation in  the  country  at  that  time.  In  Tooke's  "History  of 
**  Prices,"  vol.  i,  p.  245,  the  amount  of  gold  in  circulation  in  1800 
is  estimated  as  being  barely  8  miUions.  Considering  the  great 
pressure  for  foreign  payments  between  1800  and  1819,  a  great 
diminution  of  this  amount  is  probable  at  the  later  date.  MarshalVs 
'*  Digest "  stafes  that  the  Bank  of  England  held  of  coin  and  bullion 
together — 

£ 

28th  Februaiy,  1819    4,184,620 

Slst  AnguBt,        „        3»595»3^o 

These  are  not  the  amounts  of  coin  only,  but  of  coin  and  bullion 
together ;  it  therefore  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  there  can 
have  been  more  than  ten  millions  of  gold  coin  circulating  in  England 
in  1819.  Comparing  1872  with  1819  we  find  that  the  note  circu- 
lation of  England  is  now  about  30  millions,  that  is,  10  millions  less ; 
the  metallic  circulation  about  105  millions,  that  is,  about  95  millions 
more.  I  have  to  limit  the  comparison  in  1819  to  England  alone ; 
as,  though  I  have  made  every  possible  search,  I  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  dependable  information  as  to  the  note  circulation  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland  at  that  time. 

In  1844  the  gold  circulation  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Newmarch  at 

36  millions. t      The  note  circulation  of  the  whole  kingdom  was 

37  millions.     The  notes  were,  therefore,  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
gold  at  that  time. 

In  1872  the  metallic  circulation  altogether  may  be  estimated  at 
about  105  millions. ;(  The  note  circulation  of  the  whole  kingdom 
was  43  millions  ;  instead,  therefore,  of  the  notes  being  more  than 
the  metallic  circulation,  they  are  much  less  than  one-half  of  it,  and 
are  probably  but  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  specie  circulation 
and  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  taken  altogether. 

The  amount  of  business  done  in  the  country  may  be  roughly 
tested  by  the  extent  of  the  imports  and  exports.  These  were  as 
follows  (in  millions)  : — 


•  "  ManhaU'B  Dig«rt."     Part  II,  p.  62. 

t  "  Tooke  and  Newmarch's  History  of  Prices/*  vol.  vi,  p.  701. 

X  Efitimate  based  on  Professor  Jevons'  statement.  Statistical  Society's  Journal, 
1868,  pp.  446,  and  the  aooonnt  of  the  "  Coinage  of  Gold  for  Twenty-four  Years,'* 
"  Economist."  29th  June,  1872. 
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1819» 

1844.* 

1872.t 

Imports  

Mini. 
80 

86 

Mint. 
86 

69 

Mint. 
353 

^55 

Exports  

66 

144 

6o8 

•  Porter's  "  Piogreos  of  the  Nation/'  p.  366. 
t  From  Board  of  Trade  returns. 


In  1819  the  imports  and  exports  tog^ether  were  not  twioe 
the  amoTint  of  the  note  circnlation.  In  1844  they  were  about 
four  times  as  much.  In  1872  they  were  more  than  fourteen  times 
as  much. 

There  are  two  other  standards,  besides  the  imports  and  exportn, 
by  which  we  may  attempt  to  measure  the  proportion  which  the 
note  circulation  bears  to  the  total  means  and  wealth  of  the  country. 
These  are,  the  proportions  borne  by  the  amount  of  notes  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  and  to  the  business  generally,  as  shown  by 
the  Clearing  House  returns. 

Comparing  the  note  circulation  with  the  population — 

£      9. 

In  1844  the  note  circulation  was  about  i     7  a-head. 

„      72  „  also    ....     1     7       „ 

for  the  total  population  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

But  taken  by  the  three  g^eat  divisions  of  the  circulation   it 

was — 

In  1844.  In  1872. 

£  i.     d,  £    9. 

1  15     8  about  a-head  for  England  and  Wales    i     6 

I     3     -  „  Scotland  1   10 

-  14    9  „  Ireland i     8 


Therefore,  relatively  to  population,  while  the  note  circulation  haa 
remained  stationary  for  the  kingdom  at  large,  it  has  diminished 
considerably  in  England  and  Wales,  but  has  increased  considerably 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

If  we  compare  the  general  circumstances,  we  shall  see  how  com- 
pletely the  circulation  of  the  country  has  i^  recent  times  passed,  firom 
being  a  circulation  in  notes,  to  being  a  circulation  in  cheques.  To 
show  this  more  clearly,  I  have  prepared  Table  14,  exhibiting  side  by 
side  the  relative  position  of  the  note  circulation  in  1844  to  the 
exports  and  imports,  and  to  the  amounts  passed  through  the  London 
Clearing  House.  I  have  also  continued  this  steDtement  from  the 
commencement  of  1868  to  the  end  of  1872.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  a  considerable  number  of  payments  made  for  the  country  banks. 
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throogfa  the  medium  of  the  conntry  clearing,  are  included  in  these 
figures.  Some  also  of  the  cheques  included,  the  proportion  of  which 
cannot  he  ascertained,  have  passed  through  several  hands,  and  thus 
represent  even  a  larger  circulation  than  the  Clearing  House  figures 
implj.  A  cheque  which  had  received  ten  endorsements,  and  con- 
sequently had  passed  through  at  least  as  many  hands  (not  including 
three  banks)  in  five  days,  has  come  under  my  own  observation. 
Such  instances  are  rare,  though  a  second,  sometimes  a  third  endorse- 
ment is  not  infi'equent.  The  course  which  cheques  payable  to 
bearer  take  cannot  be  traced  with  equal  certainty,  but  it  is  probable 
that  they  pass  through  at  least  as  many  hands  as  those  payable  to 
order.  Altogether  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  cheques  form  a  real 
circulation,  and  are  the  most  usual  method  of  circulating  money  at 
this  period. 

In  cols.  6  and  9  we  see  that,  though  the  note  circulation  has 
increased  since  1868,  its  prog^ss  has  been  far  less  than  that  of  the 
exports  and  imports,  as  shown  in  cols.  1  and  2.      The  greatest 
increase  by  fiBor  is  in  the  clearing,  as  shown  in  cols.  3  and  4.*    Not  only 
have  the  amounts  passed  through  the  clearing  increased  in  them- 
selves, as  shown  in  cols.  3  and  4,  but,  as  shown  in  cols.  5  and  8,  in  a 
fiir  greater  proportion  than  either  the  exports  and  imports  or  the 
note  circulation,  which  will  be  found  in  cols.  6  and  9.     The  decimal 
proportion  of  the  total  exports  and  imports  to  the  clearing  in  1868 
was  '1 37;  in  1872  this  proportion  had  sunk  to  '103.     Taking  the 
note  circulation  as  represented  by  1 ,  the  clearing  was  represented  by 
the  figure  87  in  1868 ;  in  1872  this  figure  had  risen  to  135.     Com- 
paring the  exports  and  imports  with  the  note  circulation  in  the  same 
way,  the  amounts  of  these  in  1868  were  representfed  by  the  figure  12. 
This  figure,  by  1872,  had  only  increased  to  the  figure  1 4.   Test  it  in 
My  way  you  will,  you  will  find  that  the  increase  in  the  circulating 
medium  has  been  in  the  amounts   passed   through   the  Clearing 
House;  and  further,  that  the  increase  in  the  clearing  has  been 
S'^ter  than  the  increase  in  the  trade  of  the  country  generally.     It 
18  true  that  these  returns  give  no  exact  measure  of  the  transfers 
Afisiug  from  actual  trading  transactions,  for  all  the  Stock  Exchange 
business  is  settled  in  this  way,  and  we  can  only  guess  what  that  is 
by  observing  the  enormous  amounts  passed  through  on  the  settling 
^ys.    But  taking  a  broad  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  obvious  that  in 
examining  this  part  of  the  question,  the  Clearing  House  returns  are 
now  the  important  point  to  be  considered. 

*  It  is  mach  to  be  regretted  that  the  reoommendation  of  the  late 
Ur.  Babbage,  which  occurs  in  his  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  the  Clearing  House 
ia  the  Society's  Journal  for  1854,  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  returns  of  the 
c^wring  should  be  published,  was  not  followed  at  the  time.  A  record  of  the 
floctimtioiis  of  the  clearing  for  the  last  ten  years  wonld  be  a  most  valuable '  guide 
u  gingiog  the  effect  of  the  periods  of  pressure  on  the  money  market. 

▼OL.  XXXVI.      PART   I.  O 
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Table  14. — Exports  and  Imports  of  United  Kingdom,  Amounts  passed  through  the  Lond-. 
Clearing  House^  and  the  Total  Bank  Note  Circulation  of  all  the  Bants  in  the  Cniti 
Kingdom, 

[The  amonnts  in  Cols.  1,  S,  and  6  in  this  table  are  in  millions,  tlius  £144  (in  CoL  1)  =  £144.000,^00.] 


♦ 

Tear. 

1 

Exports 

•and 

Imports 

in 
Millions 

S 

Increase 

of  Exports 

and 

Imports. 
1868^100. 

S 

Clearing 

in 
MiUiona. 

4 

Increase 
of 

Clearing 
since  1868 
1868=100. 

6 

Decimal 
Proportion 

of  Total 
Exports  and 

Imports 
to  Clearing. 

6 

Bank 
Note  Cir- 
culation 

in 
Millions. 

1844. 
Exports 
Imports 

£ 

69 

86 

s-lOO 
I02 

lo6 
ii6 

129 

£ 

say  1,600 

8,466 
3,602 
8,904 
4,777 
6,903 

t    - 
=  IOO 

104 

"4 

138 
'71 

•137 

•134 
•128 

•103 

£ 
37-88 

39-76 

39*86 

4000 

4212 

43-62 

Total* 

144 

1868. 
Exports 
Imports 

179 
294 

Total 

473 

1869. 
Exports 
Imports 

189 
296 

Total 

484 

1870. 
Exports 
Imports 

199 
803 

Total 

602 

1871. 
Exports 
Imports 

222 
829 

Total 

661 

1872. 
Exports 
Imports 

266 
863 

Total 

608 

T 


Proportion  of 

Exports 

and  Imports 

together  to 

Note 

Circulation. 

Note 

Circulations:! 


Exports  ^ 

and      (    q 
ImporUf    ** 


Ezporta-^ 

Importaf^^ 
saj     J 


Exports') 
IiSorUf^^ 
say     J 


Ezporta'x 

Iiijorts  f  1*^ 
say     J 


Exports  ^ 

Iiiportsf^^ 
■agr     J 


Expottn^ 

Imports  r^* 
say     J 


8 

Proportion 
of 

Note 
CirrulatioB 

to 

Clearing. 

Circttlstionss], 


Clear-  \   4i\ 


Clear-  1    q^ 
inc.  say)    ^' 


Clear. 

inff.s^ 


.}  90 


Clear.  \   o9 


inir!^}^^^ 


!■«,  sv)^^^ 


Incmx 

Id  Biak 

y»ite 

Curuia*   : 

siurr  l>:r 

lik4»=].<K. 


IOC 


ICO 


toi 


106 


109 


^  ,.  .  ?8,**»  ••  1*orter*s  Progress  of  tlie  NaUoo."  p.  860.  For  years  1868-71,  *'  Statistical  Abstract."  1872.  p.  17.  the  ciptrt? 
of  Bntisli  produce  only  included,  as  more  closely  representing  British  trade  than  the  total  exports,  which  iodnde  forcir 
and  colonial  produce.    1872,  from  "Board  of  Trade  Retams." 

«. «  t  '*>?  •monnt  passed  by  the  principal  banking  houses  in  Undon  at  Uie  Clearing  House,  in  183».  is  giren  at  911,401.600' 
C'Pnnnples  of  Money."  by  John  Wade,  1842,  p.  79).  As  the  statement  is  for  1839,  and  does  not  include  the  iiaak  .' 
England  nor  the  Joint  stock  banks,  nor  all  the  prirate  banks,  a  cODsiderable  increase  is  probable  by  1844. 
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In  1844  the  suiiub  passed  through  the  Clearing  Hoose  cannot 
have  been  forty  times  the  amount  of  the  note  circulation  of  the 
coantrj;  in  1872  they  were  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  times  as 
large.  From  1868  onwards  the  returns  of  the  London  Clearing 
House  haTe  been  published.  These  returns,  when  compared  with 
the  exports  and  imports  of  the  country,  afford  some  very  curious 
subjects  for  reflection.  I  have  therefore  tabulated  theiki  for  the  year 
1844  and  the  years  since  1863.  Of  the  earlier  year  alone  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  any  information  as  regards  the  Clearing  House 
returns  till  the  year  1868,  since  which  time  the  returns  have  been 
published.  I  was  very  desirous  of  obtaining  the  statements  for  the 
years  since  1861,  but  I  understand  from  Sir  John  Lubbock  that  no 
such  record  exists.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  clearing  increases 
in  a  more  rapid  proportion  than  the  general  trade  of  the  country, 
as  tested  in  this  manner.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this 
point  further  on.  It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  exports  and  imports 
in  1844  were  about  three  times  the  amount  of  the  bank  note  cur- 
rency, in  1872  they  were  fully  fourteen  times  that  amount.  Judged 
by  these  standards  the  note  circulation  bears  a  &t  smaller  propor- 
tion to  the  means  of  the  country  now  than  it  did  in  1844,  and  any 
slight  increase  or  decrease  in  it,  or  in  the  demand  for  gold,  might  be 
expected  to  produce  a  far  smaller  influence  on  the  money  market 
now  than  then.  But  this  is  not  entirely  the  case.  In  order  to  mark 
this  more  clearly  I  have  constructed  a  table  giving  the  total  bank 
note  circulation  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1844  to  the  close  of  the  year  1872.  This  table  shows  the 
effect  of  the  Act  of  1844  on  the  note  circulation,  and  the  alterations 
which  have  hence  resulted  in  its  composition. 

This  table  of  the  note  circulation  of  the  country  is  a  statement 
of  the  annual  averages  of  each  year  as  regards  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, the  private  and  joint  stock  banks  of  England  and  Wales,  the 
Ittnks  of  Scotland,  and  those  of  Ireland.  It  is  based  for  the  years 
1841-54  on  the  table  given  in  **  Tooke  and  Newmarch's  History  of 
**  Prices,"  vol.  vi,  p.  583.  In  that  table  the  bank  post  bills  are 
incladed  in  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England.  But  I  have 
deducted  the  amount  of  these  bills,  taking  the  average  fix>m  the 
particulars  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Keport  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Bank  Acts,  1857.  Such  bills  form  no  part  of  the 
paper  circulation  as  understood  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  who,  in  his  speech 
ia  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  Act  of  1844,  said,  "  I  must 
"  state  at  the  outset,  that  in  using  the  word  *  money '  I  mean  to 
"  designate  by  that  word  the  coin  of  the  realm  and  promissory 
^^  notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand.  In  using  the  word  '  paper 
*  currency,*  I  mean  only  such  promissory  notes.  I  do  not 
^  include  in  that  term  bills  of  exchange,  or  drafts  on  bankers,  or 

"  other  forms  of  credit.*' 
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Table  15. — Bank  Note  Circulation  of  the   United  Kingdom,  1844-72.     Statement  of  t}e 
Stock  Banks  of  Eiigland  aiid  WaUs,  the  Banks  of  Scotland  and  those  of  IrdawL  • 
Percentages,  and  Proportions  of  the  Circulation  Regulated  and  Free  under  the  A*':   * 
Average  Rate  of  Discount,  and  the  Number  of  Changes  in  Rate,  in  Cols.  22  atul  23.    Tf'. 
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innual  Averages  of  each  Year  as  regards  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Private  and  Joint 
'M,  2  to  11.  The  Proportion  of  Total  CtrctUation  to  that  m  1844,  the  Amounts. 
S44,  and  the  Position  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Circulations,  Cols.  \9,  to  21.  The  Bank 
innual  Average  Baidcing  Reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  Col.  24. 
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The  bank  post  bills  have,  therefore,  been  ezclnded  throughout. 
For  the  years  1855*70  the  statements  in  the  "  MiscellaneonR 
Statistics"  have  formed  the  basis.  These  at  present  extend  only 
to  the  year  1867,  and  I  am  indebted  to  the  conrtesy  of  Mr.  H. 
Beader  Lack,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  the  particnlars  for  the 
years  1868' 70.  For  the  years  1871-72  the  returns  given  in  the 
*'  Bankers'  Magazine  "  have  been  consulted. 

We  can  trace  by  the  aid  of  this  table  the  general  coTU*6e  of  the 
note  circulation  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  year  1844  to  the 
close  of  1872.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  note  oircnladon  has 
extended  but  little  in  total  amount  during  that  time,  when  compared 
with  the  great  expansion  in  other  departments  of  banking  business, 
as  shown  in  Paragraphs  II,  III,  V,  and  XII,  the  amount  of  the 
note  circulation  (col.  11)  being  37  millions  in  1844,  and  43  millions 
in  1872.  The  circulation  in  gold  has  increased  probably  as  fast  as 
the  increase  in  retail  trade  and  the  total  of  wages.  But  the  circu- 
lation in  notes  has  increased  very  slowly  indeed.*  The  extension  in 
the  use  of  cheques  for  sums  of  5 2.  and  above  has  supplanted  the  nse 
of  notes.  But  the  number  of  oheques  under  5/.  is  so  small  as  not 
materially  to  supplant  the  use  of  coin,  which  is  chiefly  used  for 
retail  trade  and  wages.  And  in  the  case  of  the  oountry  note  circu- 
lation, as  will  be  mentioned  further  on,  the  power  of  issue  is  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  agricultural  districts,  where  notes  are  now  but 
little  wanted,  and  comparatively  less  in  the  manufacturing  and 
industrial  districts,  where  such  a  note  issue  might  be  of  service. 

*  Mr.  W.  LflQ^^n,  the  Mmaging  Pirector  of  the  Manchester  find  Salford  Bank, 
has  heen  so  good  as  to  supply  me  with  the  following  estimate  of  the  proportion  c^ 
cash  payments  to  the  total  turnover  of  castomers'  accounts  in  his  district.  T^ 
amount  of  cash  payments  in  it  is  very  remarkable,  and  I  believe  that  the  propor- 
tion of  coin  in  it  very  largely  exceeds  tlie  average  of  England  taken  as  a  whole. 
It  is  to  he  remembered  that  the  statement  proceeds  from  a  great  w^age-paying 
district.     It  Lb  derived  from  returns  obtained  £rom  two  banks:— 

Per  cat.. 
In  1859  the  cash  payments  (coin  and  notes)  were  about  53  of  the  toieU  tumoTsr. 
»      '64  „  42 

„      '72  „  3z 
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In  1864  the  coin  was  about  8  to  10  per  cent,  and  the  notes  91  to  90  per  cent, 
of  the  total  payments  in  cash. 

In  1872  the  coin  was  about  15  per  cent,  i^nd  the  notes  85  per  cent,  of  the 
total  payments  in  cash. 

The  progressive  decline  in  the  use  of  notes  thus  indicated  is  remarkable.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  careAiI  returns  of  the  amounts  passed  through  the  Mandiiester 
Clearing  House  should  be  published.  It  is  only  by  analysing  such  statemente  that 
the  movements  of  the  circulating  medium  can  be  traced.  The  influence  of  the 
amount,  and  the  manner  of  the  payment  of  wages  in  this  respect  is  very  great. 
Mr.  Langton  informs  me  that  "  when  one  of  our  railways  began  to  pay  weekly 
"  instead  of  fortnightly,  we  had  to  give  them  double  the  amount  of  silver,  and 
"  nearly  double  the  amount  of  half-sovereigns  that  we  had  done  previously." 
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It  will  be  observed  from  this  table  that  the  total  amonnt  of 
notes  in  circulation  bears  no  definite  proportion  to  the  average  rate 
of  discount.     But  though  the  total  amount  of  the  note  circulation 
has  increased  only  slightly  since  1844,  and  in  a  far  smaller  pro- 
portion than  the  specie  circulation,  which,  as  just  mentioned,  has  in- 
creased in  the  same  time  from  about  36  to  105  millions,  the  compo- 
sition of  the  note  circulation  has  most  materially  altered.     It  will 
he  observed  that  the  country  note  circulation  in  England,  cols.  5, 
6,  and  7,  has  steadily  declined.     Mr.  Newmarch  said,  in  1854,  "  The 
"  col.  3  of  the  circulation  of  the  branches  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
"  and  the  col.  7  of  the  total  country  circulation  of  England  an^ 
"  Wales,  very  closely  balance  each  other.     As  the  country  cir- 
*^  eolation  has  declined,  the  Branch  Bank  circulation  has  risen."    It 
will  be  observed  that  this  holds  good  to  the  present  time.     It  will 
also  be  observed  that  the  note  circulation  in   Scotland,  col.   9, 
has  steadily  and  continuously  increased  beyond  the  limits  fixed  by 
the  Act  of    1845,  and  that   the   Irish   circulation,   col.    10,   has 
likewise  increased  greatly  beyond  that  limit  during  the  last  few 
years.    The  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  has  also  increased 
considerably,  particularly  in  the  provinces.    The  united  effect  of  all 
these  changes  has  been,  that  while  the  proportion  of  what  may  be 
termed  the   non-regulated  note  issue,   cols.    13  and    14,  of   the 
United  Elingdom  generally  has  g^reatly  diminished,  that  of  the  regu- 
lated issue,  cols.  15  and  16,  has  greatly  increased,  and,  as  these 
movements  have  been  in  opposite  directions,  the  proportion  which 
the  non-regulated  bears  to  the  regulated  issne  is  far  smaller  now 
than  in   1844,   as  is  shown  in  cols.  17   and  18.     By  the  non- 
legulated  issue  I  mean  that  of  the  English  country  banks,  whether 
joint  stock  or  private,  and  also  that  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  banks, 
lip  to  the  limit  fixed  in   1845,     Beyond  that  limit,  cols.  19,  20, 
and  21,  every  note  issued  by  the  Scotch  and  Irish  banks  means,  as  is 
well  known,  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  reserve  of  the  Bank 
of  England.     BulUon  must  be  held  against  the  excess  exactly  as  it 
most  be  held  against  any  excess  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England 
hejond  the  amount  issued  jigainst  securities.     It  will  be  observed 
^luit,  corresponding  in  date  with  the  contraction  of  the  non-regulated, 
and  the  increase  in  the  regulated  issue  of  the  United  Kingdom  taken 
u  a  whole,  the  number  of  alterations  in  the  rate  of  discount,  and 
the  extent  of  the  fluctuations  in  that  rate,  cols.  22   and  23,  tend 
*o  augment. 

This  will  be  seen  more  clearly  if  the  period  frt>m  1846  (the  first 
year  in  which  the  principles  of  the  Bank  Biegnlation  Act  were 
oheer^ed  throughout  the  United  Elingdom)  to  1872,  is  divided  into 
^iips  of  nine  years  each. 
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Non>K«falated  Iisae, 

Arerage  tor  Nine  Yean 

(Col.  17). 

Regulated  Itane. 

ATerace  for  Niue  Yean 

(Col.  18). 

Number  of 

Changes  in  Rate 

(CoL  «), 

1846-54 

Proportion  per  cnt. 
4* 
41 
35 

Proportion  per  ent. 
58 

69 

65 

25 

'65-63 

6$ 

'64-72 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  tendencj  to  increase  both  in  number 
and  exteut  of  fluctuation  of  the  rate  of  discount,  increajses  simulta- 
neously with  the  decrease  of  the  non-regulated  circulation.  I  would 
carefully  guard  myself  fix)m  saying  that,  because  these  events  hare 
occurred  simultaneously,  they  have  therefore  a  necessary  and 
absolute  connection  with  each  other,  and  with  no  other  point* 
whatever.  For  other  circumstances,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  state, 
and  in  particular  the  proportion  of  the  banking  reserves  of  the 
country,  speaking  generally,  to  the  banking  liabilities  of  the 
country,  have  contributed  to  this  result.  But  the  coincidence  is 
remarkable,  especially  as  the  progressive  increase  is  constant  as  far 
as  the  period  of  observation  expends.  The  probability  that  greater 
and  more  rapid  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  discount  will  ensne,  should 
these  alterations  in  the  proportions  of  the  note  circulation  continue 
to  increase,  cannot  be  doubted,  in  proportion  as  the  influence  of  the 
note  circulation  on  the  banking  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England 
increases. 

Whatever  connection  now  exists  between  the  amount  of  notes  in 
circulation  and  the  rate  of  discount,  arises  from  the  connection 
between  the  note  circulation  and  the  banking  reserve  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  It  is  the  proportion  of  the  banking  reserve  to  the 
liabihties  of  the  Bank  of  England  which,  more  than  anything  else, 
regulates  the  rate  of  discount.  And  in  proportion  as  the  note 
circulation  afiects  the  banking  reserve  it  has  an  influence,  and  in  no 
other  way  whatever.  In  no  other  direction  can  the  note  cuiTency 
have  any  greater  or  less  influence  than  a  metallic  currency  would 
have.  A  completely  metallic  currency  would  be  no  safeguard  against 
rapid  and  violent  changes  in  the  rate  of  discount.  Of  this  we  may 
see  a  proof  in  what  has  occurred  at  Hamburg,  as  I  have  mentioned 
in  the  description  of  the  system  of  banking  followed  in  that  cifyi 
where  a  completely  metallic  currency,  for  such  the  Hamburg  bank 
money  really  was,  the  whole  amount  of  it  being  based  on  corre- 
sponding values  of  the  precious  metals,  was  no  safeguard  against 
the  vehemence  of  the  crisis  of  1866.  An  illustration  is  likewise  given 
in  Table  15.  It  is  while  the  note  currency  of  the  country  generally 
has  been  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  condition  of  a  purely 
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metallic  currency,  that  these  fluctuations  have  become  more  vehe- 
ment. This  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Mr.  George  Qrote  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  1832 
on  the  Bank  Charter.  Lord  Althorpe  appears  to  have  been  the 
questioner. 

Q.  4775.  "  Should  you  not,  in  the  case  of  there  being  a  purely 
*'  metallic  currency,  anticipate  very  great  fluctuations  in  the  price 
*'  of  commodities,  in  the  rate  of  exchanges,  and  in  the  rate  of  com- 
**  mercial  discounts?" — **Yes;  great  fluctuations.  I  do  not  see 
**  that  a  metallic  currency  furnishes  any  security  against  them." 

In  Mr.  Qrote's  opinion,  therefore,  no  security  from  fluctuations 
is  to  be  expected  from  causing  a  currency  partly  composed  of  bank 
notes  and  partly  of  coin,  to  be  always  of  the  same  amount  as  a 
purely  metallic  currency  would  be.  This  was  likewise  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Tooke  and  of  Mr.  James  Wilson.  It  is,  indeed,  obvious  that 
it  is  not  the  currency  itself  which  is  the  prime  mover  in  these 
fluctuations.  The  cause  is  to  be  found  in  another  direction.  It  will 
be  seen  indicated  in  the  amount  of  the  banking  reserves.  Mean- 
while an  increase  rather  than  a  diminution  of  the  sensibility  of  the 
discoiint  market  is  to  be  looked  for.  In  the  Scotch  and  Irish  por- 
tions of  the  note  circulation  an  increase,  if  they  remain  on  their 
present  footing,  may  be  expected.  That  portion  of  their  issues 
which  is  in  i/.  notes,  takes  the  place  of  sovereigns,  and  as  the 
demand  for  coin  increases  with  the  increasing  requirements  of  the 
country,  the  demand  for  iL  notes  also  increases.  An  increase  in 
the  country  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  likewise  pro- 
bable. The  Irish  and  Scotch  circulations,  when  above  the  limit 
fixed  in  1845,  and  the  English  country  circulation,  so  far  as  that 
consists  of  Bank  of  England  notes,  press  on  the  reserve  of  the  Bank 
of  England  exactly  as  if  the  notes  were  so  many  sovereigns.  These 
notes  are  the  symbols  of  as  many  sovereigns  removed  from  the 
Banking  Reserve  to  the  Issue  Department.  Hence  a  purely  pro- 
Tincial  and  home  demand  operates  in  exactly  a  similar  way  as  a 
demand  for  export  induced  by  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges. 
But  it  was  to  bring  the  note  circulation  into  accordance  with  the 
demand  indicated  by  the  state  of  foreign  exchanges  that  the  Act  of 
1844  was  framed.  The  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges  has,  however, 
less  influence  on  the  provincial  demand  for  an  increased  circulating 
medium,  than  the  state  of  the  weather  throughout  the  year.  The 
influence  of  the  weather  on  the  harvest  has  a  decided  efiect  on  the 
provincial  note  circulation,  while  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges 
is  absolutely  unknown.  The  demand  for  Bank  of  England  notes 
which  accompanies  the  demand  for  gold  referred  to  in  Par.  IX,  as 
caused  by  the  autumn  requirements,  is  also  now  very  large,  and  cannot 
be  OTdrlooked  in  any  statement  of  this  nature.    AH  CkieBB  &emasi^ 
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for  foreign  and  for  domestic  requiremeniB,  though  totally  dissimilar 
in  character,  have  now  precisely  the  same  effect  on  the  Bank  of 
England  reserve.  The  close  connection  between  the  extent  of  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  circulations  and  changes  in  the  rate  of  disoonnt  at 
the  Bank  of  England  has  frequently  been  noticed;  another  point 
which  has  not  before  been  referred  to  may  be  mentioned  here.  The 
Scotch  note  circulation  was  observed  by  Mr.  Gilbart  to  be  at  its 
maximum  in  November,  being  also  high  in  May.*  The  Bank  of 
England  rate  of  discount  has  reached  its  Tna-rimnTn^  or  been  at  that 
point  nine  times  since  the  year  1844,  in  the  months  of  May  and 
November.  The  English  country  note  circulation  is  usually  high  in 
April.  The  bank  rate  has  never,  since  1844,  reached  its  maximum 
in  April. 

1  desire  to  guard  myself  against  being  understood  in  any  way  to 
contend  that  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  is  responsible  for  any  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  any  of  the  crises  which  have  occurred 
since  that  date.     I  believe  that  one  object  of  that  Bill,  '*  to  maintaip 
'*  and  guarantee  the  convertibility  of  a  paper  currency  into  gold," 
as  stated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1848,  has  been  as  well  obtained 
under  it,  as  by  any  other  measure  which  could  have  been -framed  at 
that  time.     Since  1844  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  has 
never  approached  in  any  degree  the  low  level  at  which  it  stood  in 
1839,  and  thus  one  great  element  of  security  has  been  gained.     Bnt 
the  requirement  which  the  Act  of  1844  was  designed  to  provide  for, 
is  no  longer  the  main  requirement.     The  Act  of  1844  provided,  and, 
generally  speaking,  admirably  well,  for  the  convertibility  of  the 
Bank  of  England  note,  but  it  left  the  banking  reserve  untouched 
and  unstrengtbened.     The  real  paper  circulation  of  the  country  is 
now  no  longer  a  note  circulation  but  a  cheque  circulation,  and  it  is 
now  the  banking  reserve,  the  reserve  which  is  to  secure  the  nltimaie 
convertibility  of  cheques,  which  requires  attention.     The  method  of 
carrying  on  business  is,  as  I  have  shown,  entirely  altered  since  1844, 
and  the  Act  does  not  meet  the  difficulties  of  these  times  which  were 
£Etr  less  prominent  then.     In  saying  this  1  do  not  wish  to  be  sup- 
posed to  bring  any  charge  against  the  management  of  the  Bank  of 
England.     The  Bank  of  England  has  maintained  that  proportion  of 
reserve  to  liabilities  which  it  has  considered  needful  for  it  own  pro- 
tection.    If,  however,  we  look  down  col.  24  of  Table  15,  the  column 
which  contains  the  average  banking  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  compare  it  with  col.  22  of  the  average  rate  of  disoonnt,  we 
shall  see  that  there  is  a  very  close  connection  between  the  two.  This 
becomes  even  more  obvious  when  we  study  the  details.     The  space 

*  Statistical  Society's  Journal,  1854,  p.  297.  These  Tariations  continne  to 
the  present  time,  and  were  ably  oommented  on  by  Professor  Jevons  in  the  8oeifC>ty'« 
Jownufl  for  18G6. 
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at  mj  command  renders  this  impossible ;  but  the  details  will  be 
foimd  in  a  very  careful  paper  on  the  Bank  of  England,  published  in 
the  ''  Bankers'  Magazine  "  for  November,  1872,  signed  ''  N."    If  we 
also  compare  the  amonnts  in  col.  24  of  Table  15,  with  the  estimate 
of  banking  deposits  in  Par.  XII,  of  banking  reserves  in  Par.  XIII, 
and  the  rates  of  progress  of  the  crises  in  1847,  1857,  and  1866, 
described  in  Par.  XIV,  we  can  arrive  at  but  one  conclusion — that 
the  hanking  reserves  of  the  country  have  not  expanded  in  propor- 
tion to  the  banking  liabilities.    An  investigation  of  these  statements 
will,  however,  also  lead  to  the  belief  that  a  sufficient  general  bank- 
ing reserve  would  not  be  one  which  it  ought  to  be  difficult  to  pro- 
vide.   The  expense  which  such  a  reserve  would  entail,  might  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  an  insurance  on  the  safety  of  the  business 
of  the  country.     Considering  the  devastation  which  a  crisis  inflicts, 
the  cost  of  such  a  reserve,  if  it  were  sufficient  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  a  crisis,  would  probably  be  far  smaller  than  the  losses 
now  experienced  at  such  times.   In  times  of  pressure,  I  have  always 
believed  the  saying  of  that  most  prudent  statesman,  the  late  Sir  G. 
C.  Lewis,  to  be  correct,  that  "  the  Act  of  1844  goes  on  for  ten  years 
'*  doing  so  much  good,  that  you  think,  practically  at  least,  nothing 
"  can  be  better,  and  then  for  one  week  in  ten  years  it  on  a  sudden 
^*  works  so  much  harm  that  you  begin  to  doubt  whether  it  is  a  good 
"  Act  after  alL"     And  I  have  watched  from  time  to  time,  and  with 
great  regret,  the  operation  of  those  minor  provisions,  which,  dealing 
as  they  do  with  the  provincial  note  circulation,  appear  to  me  entirely 
sefparable  from  the  main  intention  of  the  Act,  and  far  from  beneficial 
in  their  working  • 

I  cannot  quit  this  part  of  the  subject  without  expressing  my 
complete  concurrence  in  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Wilson, 
expressed  during  the  debate  on  the  commercial  crisis,  30th  November, 
1B47,  that  "  he  believed  the  great  error  into  which  we  had 
'^  fallen  was  the  confining  our  attention  too  much  to  the  subject  of 
*^  circulation,  and  not  directing  it  sufficiently  to  the  subject  of  capital, 
'*  capital  being  represented  by  the  amount  of  the  deposits  in  the 
''  lumds  of  the  bankers." 

By  -'( circulation ''  Mr.  Wilson  meant,  of  course,  the  note  circu- 

*  I  do  not  intend  to  say  that  in  the  year  1H4A  J.  had,  or  wna  competent 
^  We,  a  distinct  opinion  on  these  poinU»  but  I  weU  remember  that  about  that 
V^'tvA  I  was  staying  with  those  friends  with  whom  1  was  afterwards  associated  in 
torioess,  and  who  are  all  now  gatiiered  to  their  rest ;  and  I  remember  well  the  one 
^^^l^^m  (the  Ijite  Mr,  John  fipgbtweo),  who  was  the  most  competent  to  give  an 
opinion,  saying  to  me,  that  he  considered  the  result  of  these  alterations  would, 
u  their  influence  extended  more  and  more,  tend  more  and  more  to  increase  and 
aogment  the  numbers  of  the  changes  in  the  Bank  rate  of  discount.  His  words, 
u  weU  as  I  can  remember  them,  were,  '*  Watch  it,  and  you  will  see.''  I  think  the 
'^v^lte  hear  oat  the  anticipfttiona  of  has  long  tried  sagacity. 
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lation,  which,  as  shown  in  Table  14,  now  forms  bnt  a  veiy  small 
part  of  the  circulating  medimn  of  the  country.  The  real  circiilating 
medium,  in  the  sense  of  the  movement  of  money,  is  now  no  longer 
in  notes,  nor  even  in  bills  as  much,  proportionally,  as  it  has  been, 
bnt  in  cheques.  The  circulation  of  bills  is  now  smaller  in  pro> 
portion  to  the  amount  of  banking  capital  than  it  was  twenty  years 
ago.  And,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  at  an  earlier  period  stiU,  bills 
formed  a  considerably  larger  part  of  the  circulating  medium.  We 
thus  see  how  one  method  of  transacting  business  succeeds  to 
another.  At  the  earliest  period  notes  were  found  most  convenient ; 
and  at  an  early  period  also,  bills.  Both  in  their  turn  become  to  a 
great  extent  superseded,  in  proportion  as  the  modern  system  of 
deposit  banking  extends.  As  deposits  enlarge,  and  the  use  of 
cheques,  by  which  deposits  are  put  into  circulation,  enlarges  also, 
it  is  to  this  portion  of  the  circulating  medium  that  attention  should 
now  be  directed ;  taking  care,  however,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
subject  as  a  whole. 

IX. — The  Bank  Notes  Issue  BUI,  proposed  in  1865,  and  the  English 

Country  Note  Circulation, 

The  proposed  legislation  of  1865  had  but  little  to  recommend  it. 
It  presented  rather  the  appearance  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  prepared 
to  meet  a  particular  difficulty,  thau  a  well-considered  scheme  of 
national  legislation. 

The  most  useful  provisions  proposed  at  that  time  were  those  in 
Clause  5,  which  allowed  the  number  of  partners  to  be  increased 
beyond  that  of  six,  and  permitted  a  bank  of  issue  to  have  a  London 
office  without,  as  at  present,  forfeiting  the  right  to  issue  notes ;  and 
also  that  one  in  Clause  6  which  permitted  the.  transfer  of  the  right  of 
issue  from  one  bank  of  issue  to  another  bank  of  issue.  The  points 
which  appeared  to  me  the  most  objectionable,  as  I  understood  the 
proposed  Act  at  the  time,  and  since,  were — 

I.  That  the  power  to  receive  a  transfer  of  the  right  of  issne  was 
limited  to  those  banks  which  possessed  the  right  in  1844.  The 
result  of  this  would  have  been  to  prevent  the  right  of  issue  from 
being  moved  to  those  banks,  and  to  those  parts  of  the  country 
which  require  it  the  most.     I  shall  recur  to  this  point  Airther  on. 

II.  That  this  privilege  was  to  be  further  confined  to  those  banks 
which  agreed  to  pay  an  increased  percentage  on  the  circulation.  As 
some  banks  would  have  been  certain  to  have  continued  their  note 
issue  under  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  1844,  which  only  levied  a 
duty  of  7 9.  per  cent,  on  it,  this  would  have  caused  the  circulation  to 
be  issued  under  two  different  arrangements,  instead  of  one  broad 
principle. 

III.  That  this  right  of  issue  was  limited  to  a  period  of  less 
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than  ten  years.     ThiB  allowed  so  short  a  time  for  the  priyilege  of 
issue  as  practically  to  render  it  almost  worthless. 

IV.  That  the  percentage  of  duty  proposed  to  he  paid  was  too 
high.  The  percentage  was  at  first  put  at  45^.  per  cent.,  afterwards 
2  5«.  per  cent,  was  proposed.  The  reason  for  the  selection  of  these 
rates  was  a  good  deal  discassed  at  the  time.  I  remember  pointing 
ont,  in  a  letter  to  the  Committee  of  issuing  country  bankers  at  the 
time,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  might  have  been  guided  by  the  following 
reasons  in  proposing  the  rate  of  45«.  per  cent. 

The   amount  of  the  issue  of  the  Bank  of  England  against 

Goyemment  securities,  directed  by  the  Act  of  1844,  was  14  millions. 

The  profit  on  that  amount  was  estimated — 

£ 

At  3  per  cent,  per  annum  420,000 

From  this  profit  the  following  deductionB  were  to  be 

made — 

Cost  of  circulation 117,000 

Commission   i#.  to  other  banhi  issuing!       o^nnn 
Bank  of  England  notes /      ^'"^ 

Stamp  Office  (composition  for  duty) 60,000 

Payment  for  charter  120,000 

— ^^—    321,000 

Leaying  for  profit    99,000 

If  the  profit  were  assumed  as,  above,  at  3/.  per  cent 420,000 

A  deduction  made  from  it  of  ±K8,  per  cent,  would  1 
hsre  been *.....". |     ^ '  5.ooo 

Leaving  for  profit   105,000 

The  close  approximation  of  these  figures  led  me  to  think  that 
this  was  the  basis  of  the  calculations .  followed.  The  rate  of  25^. 
per  cent,  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  based  on  the  following  calcu- 
lation : — 

£ 
From  the  payments  stated  as  above 321,000 

There  was  probably  deducted  in  making  the  calculation — 

The  cost  of  the  circulation    117,000 

And  the  committsion  to  other  banks 24,000 

■■  141,000 

Leaving  the  payments  for  the  charter  and  the  1        ^ 
composition  to  the  Stamp  Office    J      "^*^^^ 

As  a  tax  of  259.  per  cent,  on  an  assumed  profit  of  42o,cxx>/. 
would  have  amounted  to  I75,cxx}/.,  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  may  have  taken  the  180,000/.  paid  by  the  Bank  of 
Eiigland  for  the  two  heads  above-mentioned,  as  the  ground  for  pro* 
posing  this  charge. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  even  this  reduced  charge  of  25^.  per 
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cent,  was  too  high  a  proportion  to  levy  on  the  issne  of  ooontiy 
bankers,  who  have  no  exclnsiye  privileges  like  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  that  therefore  the  payment  '^  for  the  charter  "  should  have  been 
left  out  of  the  account.  If  this  were  deducted,  the  rate  of  dntj  on 
the  country  issue,  to  correspond  with  the  60,000/.  paid  by  the  Bank 
of  England  to  the  Stamp  Office,  would  be  below  los,  per  cent.  The 
existing  rate  of  75.  per  cent,  may  therefore  be  taken  to  be  a  very 
fair  one. 

y .  That  the  existing  arrangements  aa  to  licences  for  compoonding 
for  the  issue  of  notes  and  short  bills  (not  exceeding  twenty-one 
days'  date  and  three  days'  sight)  were  to  be  continued. 

The  maimer  in  which  the  licence  duty  is  levied  at  present  has  a 
tendencjr  to  fetter  country  bankers  very  much.  A  payment  of 
30/.  a-year  for  the  privilege  of  compounding  for  the  issuing  notes 
and  short  bills,  is  much  too  high  a  tax  for  a  branch  bank  to  pay  in  a 
small  place.  The  whole  profits  from  such  a  bank  moat  be  very 
small.  A  payment  of  5/.  a-year  would  be  quite  sufficient,  and  I 
believe  that  the  revenue  would  be  a  gainer  by  the  change. 

VI.  That  security  was  not  required  for  the  circulation. 

Sir  D.  Salomons  proposed  as  an  amendment,  '*  That  previous  to 
"  any  bank  of  issue  having  a  house  of  business  or  establishment  as 
"  bankers  in  London,  or  at  any  place  not  exceeding  sixty-five  miles 
'*  from  London,  such  bank  shall  deposit  with  the  Commissioners  of 
*'  the  National  Debt  an  amount  of  exchequer  bills  or  other  Govern- 
"  ment  securities  equal  to  its  maximum  authorised  issues,  to  be 
"  retained  by  the  said  Commissioners  so  long  as  such  bank  shall 
"  continue  a  bank  of  issue  with  a  Louse  of  business  or  establishment 
"  in  London,  or  within  sixty-five  miles  thereof." 

This  amendment  would  not,  however,  as  it  stood,  apparently, 
have  entitled  the  holders  of  notes,  against  which  such  securities 
had  been  deposited,  to  have  demanded  payment  from  this  source  in 
case  any  default  had  been  made  by  the  issuer.  And  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  why  such  a  provision  should  have  been  confined  to  the  banks 
within  sixty-five  miles  of  London. 

It  has  appeared  to  me,  in  thinking  the  matter  over,  that  it  would 
now  be  desirable  to  unite  the  existing  country  circulation  in  one 
total,  that  the  part  of  it  which  the  Act  of  1865  was  intended  to 
restore,  should  be  restored,  and  that  security  should  be  given  for 
the  whole*  It  would  be  quite  feasible  to  combine  this  with  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  issue  at  present  exercised,  and  to  make 
arrangements  for  cashing  the  country  notes  in  gold  or  in  Bank  of 
England  notes  ^t  various  banking  offices  throughout  the  provinces. 
I  do  not  propose  to  give  further  details  here.  The  arrangement 
might  be  carried  out  in  various  ways,  and  would,  I  believe,  be  of 
great  service  to  all  concerned.     There  is  a  very  apposite  remai*k  of 
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Mr.  HnskisBOii's,  wbicli  I  maj  qaote :  *'  Of  a  paper  currency  there 
*^  are  two   sorts,  the  one  resting  npon   confidence^  the  other  on 
"  authority. ^^      I  believe  that  the  country  note  circulation   thus 
regulated,  endorsed^  as  it  would  be,  by  ilrst-rate  names,  backed  by 
ample  securities,  and  convertible  with  readiness,  would  rest  on  the  best 
foundations  a  paper  circulation  can  rest  on,  and  would  possess  the  well- 
deserved  confidence  of  the  public.    I  believe  that  this  paper  currency 
woald  be  found  to  vary  only  as  a  paper  currency  should  vary — 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  country,  and  that  the  adopting 
it  would,  in  conjunction  with  a  modification  of  the  existing  regula« 
tions  as  to  holding  gold  against  the  excess  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
circulation  beyond  the  limits  of  1845,  cause  a  great  mitigation  of  the 
autumnal  drain  for  gold  and  bank  notes.     This  regularly  recurring 
demand,  swelled  as  it  is  by  two  opposing  yet  concurrent  iufiuences, 
the  autumnal  holidays  and  the  autumnal  ezpaiusion  of  business, 
becomes  every  year  more  formidable  in  its  extent.     Every  year  the 
stream  appears  to  extend,  and  the  current  to  flow  stronger.    I  quote 
from  the  "  Times "  a  statement,  supplied  by  Mr.  John  Newton, 
of  the  extent  of  these  requirements,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  aS 
they  do  not  represeut  a  drain  induced  by  the  state  of  the  foreign 
exchanges,  but  merely  a  demand  occasioned  by  domestic  wants, 
they  would  be,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  completely  and  effectually 
met  by  a  note  circulation  designed  for  domestic  use : — 

"  The  following  figures*  give  the  approximate  amount  of  gold 
"  taken  into  provincial  circulation  during  the  continuance  of  these 
"  summer  and  autumn  drains  upon  the  'Bank  for  the  last  five  years, 
"of  course  after  making  the  needful  allowances  for  the  bullion 
**  operatiolis  reported  on  foreign  account : — 

Amount  of  Coia 
Periods  and  Dates  of  Bank  Returns.  taken  into 

Circulation. 

20  weeka  from  and  inclndiDg  Srd  July  to  13th  NoTomber,  1872  ....  4,495,000 

W  „  5th      „         8th  „  *71 ....  4,674,000 

20  „  6th      „       16th  „  *70....  3,740,000 

19  „  7th      „       10th  „  '69....  a,8o6,ooo 

20  „  Ist       „       11th         „  *68 ....  4,000,000 

^—Flwituaiions  in  the  JSnglieh  Gauntry  Note  Circulation  in  1847, 

1867,  (md  1866. 

While  dealing  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  there  may  arise  in 
the  minds  of  some  a  remembrance  of  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  1866,  in  which  he  asked,  "  What  part  has  been  played  during  this 
"  period  by  the  country  bank  circulation  ?  Had  it  been  found 
^^arulable  for  the  wants  of  the  country?     There  haa  been  an 

•  From  the  «  Times,"  4th  December,  1872. 
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**  immense  demand  for  notes  and  coin.  If  the  conntry  bank  drca- 
"  lation  had  been  in  a  satisfactory  state,  it  is  evident  that  not  onlj 
**  the  notes  and  coins  of  the  Bank  of  England,  bat  those  of  ibe 
**  country  banks  themselves  would  have  been  largely  drawn  upon. 
''  Instead  of  that,  however,  we  have  actually  seen  the  country  bank 
"  circulation  diminished  by  not  less  than  a  million  at  the  very  time 
*'  of  this  drain  upon  the  Bank  of  England."  The  same  results  axe 
also  stated  to  have  been  exhibited  in  the  crises  of  1847  and  1857. 
On  examining  into  this  point,  I  find  that  the  drop  in  the  circulation 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Gladstone  took  place  between  April  or  early  May 
and  August.     The  figures  are  as  follows  : — 

Total  of  Issues  of  Notes,  Private  and  Joint  Stock  Bonis  in  Bngland, 

1866.  £ 

7th  April   5»632,7iO 

12th  May 5,568,744 

25th  August A^^i9f9SS 

The  drop  is  nearly  a  million.  The  question  is,  whether  this  contrac 
tion  in  the  circulation  was  due  to  panic  alone,  or  whether  any  other 
causes  had  any  influence  on  it.  There  are  several  points  to  be  con- 
sidered. As  is  well  known  to  every  provincial  banker,  there  takes 
place  usually,  though  certainly  not  to  the  full  extent  occurring  in  1866, 
a  drop  in  the  circulation  between  May  and  August  in  eveiy  year.  If 
we  refer  to  Professor  Jevons'  paper  on  the  pressure  in  the  money 
market  (Journal  of  ths  Statistical  Society ,  1866)  we  shall  find  there  the 
extent  of  the  ordinary  average  diminution  carefully  tabulated.*  The 
6th  of  May  may  be  taken  as  occurring  in  the  eighteenth  or  nine- 
teenth week  of  the  year,  the  6th  of  August  in  the  thirty- first  or 
thirty-second.  The  figures  are  as  follows,  and  represent  the  average 
variations  from  week  to  week  of  the  note  circulation  of  the  Bng^^ 
private  and  joint  stock  banks,  1845-62 : — 


Average  CirculcUion, 

[0,000*1  omitted,  that  £«.9S  =  £6,920,000.] 

£ 

]ji  the  18th  week    6,92 

>i     81§t     „       6,37 


Diminution    55 


In  the  19Ui  wee*     6,90 

„      82nd    „        6,35 


Diminution    55 


*  ThiB  is  also  clearly  indicated  to  the  eye  in  Professor  Jevons'  very  careftil 
diagram  showing  all  the  weekly  accounts  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  state  of  tb0 
circulation,  and  the  Bank  minimum  rate  of  discount  for  the  years  1844-64  indufive, 
published  by  Edward  Stanford. 
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The  actnal  amotmts  were  as  follows,  from  1855  to  1864 : — 

Table  16. — Total  Country  Bank  Note  Circulation  in  England,  Compared  in 
the  First  Week  of  the  Months  of  May  and  At^fust,  1855-64  indusive. 

From  the  statementB  in  the  "  Miflcellaneous  Statistics." 


6th  May    

£ 

7,076,197 
6,524,189 

LeH  in  Anguit  than 
in  Hay. 

1866 { 

£ 

4th  August  .-,,,„■, 

55»»ooo 

3rd  Maj    

1856 { 

7,073,262 
6,544,616 

2iid  August 

<28,64.7 

2Dd  May   

•?•  *  T/ 

1857 - 

6,978,696 
6,365,263 

6th  Auinist   

<M433 

1st  May 

^DvO»*«««*  •••••■••••   1 

6,236,523 
5,801,968 

434,555 

7th  May    ,.,.......,....,.,.. 

1850 -[ 

6,608,263 
6,199,901 

6th  August  

408,362 

6th  May    

!«» 1 

6,613,742 
6,302,371 

4lh  AuflTust  

3"»37i 

4th  May    

1861 ' 

6,321,784 
6,683,793 

3Td  Auffust 

^37,991 

<iTdiirf^Y   

1862 - 

6,369,507 
6,797,498 

2nd  August  

572,009 

2nd  May  

186S { 

6,261,475 
6,772,951 

8th  Augiist  ................ 

4.8  8,  <  24. 

7th  May    

T*'*'*5"'T 

1864..- { 

6,312,837 
5,864,744 

6th  Auirust 

448,001 

T^r**'   J' J 

4*994.993 

Note. — ^Ayerage  of  ten  yean,  499,5002.  diminution  in  August  as  compared 
ivith  May. 

Showing  an  average  diminution  of  about  half  a  million.  To  thateztent, 
therefore,  the  decrease  in  the  country  note  circulation  was  doubtless 
due  to  the  ordinary  course  of  events  operating  that  year  as  well  as 
other  years,  and  causing  the  circulation  to  vary  in  obedience  to  the 
ordinary  requirements  of  the  country.  Another  event  also  influ- 
enced the  country  note  circulation  in  1866.  It  was  the  year  during 
which  the  National  Provincial  Bank  was  discontinuing  its  issues. 
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£ 

On  the    7th  April  these  were 101,770 

„      12th  May  „  81,323 

„      28th  August      „  43447 

A  further  diminution  of  nearly  60,000?.  is,  therefore,  owing  to  this 
cause.  This,  added  to  the  ordinary  periodic  contraction  of  about 
half  a  million,  satisfactorily  accounts  for  nearly  600,000/.  out  of  the 
1,000,000/.  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Nor  did  the  circulation 
of  the  Bank  of  England  remain  at  its  maximum  during  the  mrhole  of 
the  period  under  notice. 

If  we  look  to  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  we  shall 
find  it  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Bajil:  of  England  Circulation, 
1866.  £ 

4th  April       22,332,615 

16th  May        26,120,995 

29thAugutt    23,898,510 

Here  again  Professor  Jevons'  tables  will  assist  us  to  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  question.  The  Bank  of  England  circulation 
is  at  least  as  high  in  the  thirty-fifth  week  as  in  the  fourteenth  week 
of  the  year — the  weeks  most  closely  corresponding  to  4th  April  and 
29th  August — usually  there  is  a  small  rise  in  the  circulation  of  the 
latter  week  as  compared  with  the  earlier.  There  is  in  1866  a  Tcry 
great  expansion  between  4th  April  and  16th  May,  corresponding 
to  the  requirements  of  the  crisis ;  but  if  we  take  the  circulation  as 
between  16th  May  and  29th  August,  there  is  a  diminution  of  more 
than  two  millions.  There  is  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  sudden 
rise  in  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  during  May,  1866, 
amounting  to  nearly  four  millions,  was  owing  to  the  desire  of  the 
bankers  generally  to  keep  strong  reserves  of  "  legal  tender  "  money 
at  hand.  Banknotes,  being  more  portable  than  gold,  were  preferred 
by  many  bankers.  An  analysis  of  the  returns  obtained  by  Sir 
D.  Salomons  of  the  various  denominations  of  notes  issued,  shows 
that  of  the  rise  of  3,800,000/.  between  the  4th  April  and  the 
16th  May,  1866,  only  1,400,000/.  was  in  5/.  and  10/.  notes,  the 
remainder,  2,400,000/.,  was  in  notes  varying  in  size  from  ao/.  to 
1,000/.,  the  descriptions  which  are  principally  kept  in  reserve  by 
bankers.  It  is  hence  probable  that  a  very  small  increase  indeed 
took  place  in  the  circulating  medium  in  a  strict  sense  at  that  time. 
Hence,  a  comparison  between  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  country 
bank  note  circulation  at  that  period  proves  very  little  as  to  the  real 
position  of  the  issuers  of  these  notes. 

We  will  now  consider  the  contraction  of  the  circulation  daring 
the  pressure  in  1847  and  1857.  The  main  fall  in  the  issue  of  the 
private  and  joint  stock  banks  in  1847  and  1857  took  place  between 
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the  early  part  of  October  and  tlie  end  of  each  year,  and  was  as 
follows : — 

Toted  of  luuea  of  Notes, — Private  and  Joint  Stock  Banks  in  England. 


1847.  £ 

2nd  October     7,558,X45 

ISth  December  5}903j554 

IMmination 1,654,691 


1857.  £ 

8rd  October      ^f952f9i5 

26th  December  5»450|i53 

Diinitintion 1,502,761 


Professor  Jevons'  tables  inform  ns  that  th 
Average  CirculcUion  of  the  Private  and  Joint  Stock  BankSy  EngUmdy 

[O^OOO't  omittod,  thw  £6,98  »  £«.MO,000.] 


£ 

In  the  4l8t  week  U 6,98 

5l8t       „      6,41 


n 


Arerage  diminution 57 


£ 

In  the  42nd  week  is 7,06 

»      62nd     6,41 


Arerage  diminution 65 


Hence  the  nsnal  diminntion  at  that  time  of  the  year  is  abont 
6cx>,ooo/« 

To  this  extent,  therefore,  the  contraction  is  dne  to  the  ordinary 
causes  in  operation. 

The  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  was,  at  the  same  dates — 


1847.  £ 

2nd  October    J9j577,i78 

18th  December tMi5i039 

Diminulaon   962,239 


1857.  £ 

8rd  October    i97947»275 

23rd  December 19,257,120 

Diminution   ^9o>i55 


This  drop  is  rather  less  than  what  Professor  Jevons'  tables  might 
lead  ns  to  expect,  but  the  bank  note  circulation  is  influenced  by  the 
quarterly  payments  on  account  of  the  Government  to  such  an  extent, 
that  a  comparison  between  it  and  the  issues  of  the  other  banks  is  of  less 
use  as  a  guide  when  these  periods  intervene.  I  have,  however,  been 
able  to  show  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  diminution  in  the 
counfxy  note  issues  was  due  to  ordinary  causes,  while  the  circulation 
of  the  Bank  of  England  fell  at  times  when,  from  the  remarks  made,  one 
would  have  expected  to  find  an  increase  in  it  instead  of  a  diminution. 
It  is  desirable,  also,  to  mention  that  if  this  drop  in  the  note  circu- 
lation of  the  country  banks  is  taken  to  denote  a  diminution  of  con- 
fidence in  them,  that  point  is  by  no  means  clearly  proved.  Accurate 
statements,  not  only  of  the  amounts  of  deposits  held,  but  of  the 
position  of  the  overdrawn  accounts,  would  be  needed  to  show 
whether  this  was  the  case.  A  high  premium  is  offered  at  all 
periods  of  pressure  for  the  reduction  of  the  circulation  through  the 
rate  of  interest  allowed  on  deposits,  and  the  enhanced  charges  on 
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overdrawn  accounts.  Through  these  means  an  influence  is  exerted 
which  accounts  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  diminution  of  the 
provincial  note  circulation  at  all  times  when  the  rate  of  interest  ifl 
high. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  great  part  of  the  contraction  in  the  country 
note  circulation  in  1847,  1857,  and  1866  was  due  to  the  ordinary 
causes  which  lead  to  a  contraction  at  certain  periods  of  the  year, 
and  that  another,  and  a  very  important,  influence  in  causing  the 
diminution,  was  the  high  rate  of  interest  prevailing  at  the  time. 

XI. — The  English  Country  Note  Circulation,  within  and  beyond  the 
Sixty-Five  Mile  Circh  routid  London,  and  in  the  Agricultural  ani 
Industrial  Districts  of  the  Country, 

The  extremely  local  nature  of  the  existing  country  note  circula- 
tion, the  small  amount  of  each  individual  authorised  issue,  and  tbe 
manner  in  which  the  averages  of  the  issue  are  compelled  to  be  taken 
under  the  Act  of  1844,  all  tend  to  cause  the  amount  of  notes  actually 
in  circulation  to  be  considerably  below  the  limits  permitted. 

I  have  classified  the  issues  of  the  various  English  banks  according 
to  the  amounts  of  each  issue  in  December,  1872.  By  the  following 
table  we  see  how  small  the  individual  issue  of  most  of  these  bankB 
is — 

Tablk  17. —  Classification  of  the  Issuing  Banks:  Designed  to  Show  thai  a 
Large  Proportion  of  these  Banks  Issue  Individually  to  a  Small  Amount 
ordy.  Amounts  in  Circulation,  December,  1872;  the  Total  Average 
Circulation  of  that  Month  was  5,141,989^. 


Thousands. 


Number  of 
Banks. 
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Within  the  limit  of  a  circle  of  sixty-five  miles  from  London  there 

is  no  joint  stock  bank  of  issue,  nor  any  branch  of  the  Bank  of 

Cngland;  and  here  no  less  than  forty  of  the  one  hundred  and 

twenty  priyate  banks  which  have  the  right  of  issue  are  situated. 

Classifying  the  country  circulation  according  to  this  division,  we 

find  in  December,  1872 — 

£ 
40  prirate  banks  within  the  cirde  authorised  to  issue   11203,517 

80  „  beyond  „  2,747,491 


56  joint  stock 


n 


n 


3,951,009 
2,738,640 

6,689,649 


But  the  amounts  actually  in  circulation  difier  very  considerably 
from  those  that  are  authorised.  They  are  as  follows.  The  average 
for  1870,  and  the  amount  actually  in  circulation  on  the  30th 
November,  1872,  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  comparison : — 


40  PriTate  banks  within  the  circle — 

Average,  1870 

80th  KoTember,  1872 


80  Private  banks  beyond  the  circle— 

Arerage,  1870 

30th  November,  1872    


66  Joint  stock,  all  beyond  the  dicle — 

Average,  1870 

30fch  November,  1872    


Actual  Inue. 


£ 

623,946 
658,238 


1,962,269 
2,021,999 


^,298,345 
3i>3^5»404 


Below  Limit. 


£ 

579.571 
545.»79 

785.a»3 
715.493 


440.>95 
373.236 


The  total  circulation  according  to  this  division  was — 


Within  the  circle 


Beyond 


M 


Average,  1870. 


£ 

623,946 

4,260,614 


4,884,560 


80th  November, 
187S. 


£ 

658,238 

4'38  7,403 


5f045i<54i 


The  issue  within  the  sixty-five  mile  circle  has  diminished  since 
1844  more  rapidly  than  that  beyond. 

In  1844,  Sir  Robert  Peel  mentioned  in  his  speech  on  the  6th 
of  May,  introducing  the  resolutions  on  which  the  Bank  Act  was 
subsequently  framed,  that  the  circulation  of  country  notes  was — 
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Within  the  Bixt7--fiTe  mile  circle    ^>i^9A77 

Beyond  „  6,728,497 

8.057,974 

In  1853,  Mr.  Gilbart  stated  that  in  tlie  year  1853,  for  the  montha 
of  April,  Au^st,  and  October,  the  circulation  was  as  foUowB : — 


Within  the  cirde. 


Bejond 


i> 


Anthoriied 
Circulation. 


1,303,318 
6,639,148 


7,942,466 


Actul  CircalaUoD. 


April. 


£ 

i,oio,93z 

5.984*749 


^i995»^8i 


Aognst. 


£ 

940,184 

5»^4a»739 


6,582,923 


October. 


£ 

984,581 

5.905.257 


6,889,838 


In  ronnd  numbers,   the   circnlation  within  the  sixty-five  mile 

circle  was — 

In  1844  ith 

„      '63  ith 

„      '72  |th 

of  the  whole  circnlation.  Hence  it  is  obyions  that  nearness  or  dis- 
tance from  London  has,  as  might  be  expected,  a  great  inflnenoe  on  ihe 
amonnt  of  the  circnlation.  It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  it  is  the 
actual  issue  rather  than  the  power  of  issuing,  which  has  diminished 
within  the  sixty-five  mile  circle.  The  diminution  is  probably  railier 
to  be  attributed  to  the  increased  facilities  for  conmiunication,  and  to 
the  alteration  in  the  circumstances  of  the  district,  than  to  any  other 
cause.  In  1844,  and  even  in  1853,  railways  were  comparatively 
few,  and  many  places,  comparatively  close  to  London,  preserved  the 
character  of  rural  districts ;  now  every  town  within  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
of  the  metropolis  is  practicaUy  a  suburb  of  London.  The  notes  are 
less  required,  and  stay  out  a  shorter  time.  The  use  of  cheques  also 
tends  greatly  to  economise  the  use  of  notes.  If  we  make  another 
division  of  England,  and  separate  the  agricultural  counties  frx>m  the 
remainder  of  the  country,  we  find  that  the  power  of  circulation  also 
lies  principally  in  the  agricultural  districts,  where  the  Act  of  1844 
found  it  and  left  it,  and  where  the  notes  are  no  longer  so  much 
needed.  As  noticed  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review  "  for  July,  1847 : 
"  The  distribution  of  the  greatest  masses  of  the  provincial  ci:rcu]atioa, 
"  so  far  from  being  coincident  with  the  districts  of  greatest  popula- 
"  tion,  greatest  trade,  and  greatest  activity  and  enterprise,  is  in 
"  point  of  fact,  coincident  with  the  districts  where  population  4nd 
*'  trade  are  alike  of  the  most  stationary  character." 
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On  analyBing  tlie  average  issue  for  1870,  and  dividing  it  between 
the  agricnltnral  and  industrial  districts  of  England,  on  the  basis 
^ven  in  the  censns  of  1861,  I  find  that  in  the  agricultural  districts 
the  issnes  are,  in  proportion,  more  below  the  anthorised  issue  than 
in  the  industrial.  It  has  not  seemed  necessary  to  give  each 
individual  issue.     The  general  results  are  as  follows : — 


Agricultorai  eounties 
IndoBtnal 


It 


AnthoriMd  Iwu. 


£ 

3,041,829 

3»647,799 


6,689,628 


ATenge  Iitoe,  1870. 


£ 

2,049,099 

i.835>440 


4*884,539 


This  shows  that  if  the  unused  power  of  issue  were  removed  from 
those  districts  where  it  is  no  longer  needed,  to  those  in  which 
industry  is  more  active,  the  amount  actually  in  circulation  would 
correspond  more  nearly  to  the  authorised  issue.  This  analysis  of 
the  country  note  circulation  is  given  here,  as  it  may  enable  those 
unacquainted  with  the  subject  to  understand  its  practical  working 
more  clearly. 

XII. — Cfeneral  Observations  on  the  Present  Position  of  Banking  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  wnd  Comparison  with  Earlier  Periods. 

Having  thus  surveyed  the  principal   divisions   of  the   United 

Kingdom,  we  may  make  a  general  recapitulation.     This  will  be  as 

follows : — 

-     £ 

English  bankers  generally,  total  resources 451  millions 

Two-fifths  of  deposits  of  discount  houses  32 


483 
Scotch  banks  92 


Irish 


it 


Foreign  and  British  Colonial  banks  having  1 
offices  in  London J 


4> 
616 

768^ 


It 

n 

it 

ii 
It 

If 


m  Tbe  amounts  with  nvings  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  same  date 
were — 

Trustees  sayings  banks  39  millions. 

Poet  office    17 


It 


56 


niakii^  with  the  sums  above  mentioned  824  millions. 
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We  can  now  compare  this  statement  with  the  position  of  matters 
in  1851.  At  that  time,  as,  Mr.  Newmarch  informs  us,  there  were 
in  England  and  Wales,  exclnsive  of  London,  "  abont  900  bank 
'*  offices — ^not  separate  banking  firms,  but  900  places  -where  the 
"  business  of  banking,  either  by  means  of  a  central  office,  or  a 
'*  branch  office,  is  daily  carried  on.  After  considerable  inquiry  and 
"  reflection,  I  belieye  that,  one  with  another,  the  amount  of  capital 
'*  of  all  kinds  employed  by  these  900  bank  offices  is  certainly  as 
*'  mnch  as  100,000/.  each.  When  1  say  capital  of  all  kinds,  1  mean 
"  the  private  capital  of  the  partners  and  shareholders  of  the  banks 
"  invested  in  their  business ;  the  capital  placed  in  the  banks  by 
"  depositors,  and  by  those  who  keep  banking  accounts,  and  the  capital 
"  acquired  by  means  of  the  circulation  of  country  bank  notes." 

Mr.  Newmarch*s  general  estimate  of  the  position  of  affiurs  in 
1851,  was  as  follows : — • 

Capital  Wielded  by  Country  Banks. 
860    bank  offices  in  Scotland  at  about  ioo,ooo2.  each,  or,  say  ....       36,000,000 


l^BaO  i33,ooo,oco 

170    bank  offices  in  Ireland  at  about  100,000^  each,  or,  say 1 7,ooO|000 

l,4dO  150,000,000 

Capital  Wielded  by  London  Bankers. 

35*  city  bankers  (private  and  joint  stock)  xi  million  each 44,000,000 

16  west  end  20,000,000 

Bank  of  England 12,000,000 

„  24,000,000 

36/300,000 

Insurance  offices,  &c.,  deposits  with  bill  brokers 10,000,000 

260,000,000 

This  is  perhaps  the  earliest,  certainly  the  most  accurate,  estimate 
existing  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  past  years. 

There  is  no  similar  estimate  in  Porter's  "  Prog^ress  of  the 
"  Nation,"  nor  in  the  portion  of  the  "  History  of  Prices  "  written 
by  Mr.  Tooke,  nor  can  I  find  in  any  work  on  banking  any  earlier 
statement.  I  have  made  investigations  in  other  directions,  in  the 
Report  and  Evidence  of  the  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  Bank  Charter,  1832  ;  on  Commercial  Distress,  1847 ;  on  the 
Bank  Act,  1857,  and  elsewhere ;  but  I  cannot  find  any  indication, 
except  a  rough  estimate  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  Effingham 

•  Statistical  Society's  Journal,  voL  xiv.,  pp.  166—178. 
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Wilson,  in  1884.     In  this  the  deposits  of  the  London  bankers  are 
calcniated  as  being — 

In  the  city    15    milliona 

„  west  end 9        „ 

Priyate  deposits  at  Bank  of  England      5I      „ 


Total Z9i     „ 

From  this  a  snm  of  3  millions  is  deducted  as  belonging  to  country 
bankeTB,  leaving  26^  millions  for  London  deposits.  There  is  also  a 
calcnlation  made  by  Mr.  J.  G-.  Hnbbard,  for  the  date  1832-41,  that 
the  deposits  held  by  country  bankers  were  not  less  than  from 
16  to  20  millions,*  which  I  believe  to  have  been  very  considerably 
below  the  mark;  and  another,  probably  far  nearer  the  real  state 
of  the  case,  given  by  the  late  Mr.  James  WUson  in  his  speech 
during  the  debate  on  the  commercial  crisis  in  1847,  in  which  he 
reckoned  the  total  number  of  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom  at 
1,600,  and  their  deposits  at  from  200  to  250  millions. 

As  these  are  very  general  statements,  I  have  to  take  1851  as  the 
starting  point  for  this  inquiry.  The  vast  extension  of  business  since 
that  date  is  most  surprising.  It  will  be  better  to  add  (that  it  may 
correspond  with  the  present  one)  to  Mr.  Newmarch's  estimate  of — 

260  miUions 
the    25      „        belonging  to  the  foreign  and  colonial  banks  in  1851 

By  comparing  this  estimate  with  that  of  768  millions  held  at  the 

present  time,  we  can  see  how  extremely  the  conditions  of  the 

bnsmess  have  altered  during  the  last  twenty  years.     In  the  course 

of  my  observations  on  the  note  circulation,  I  have  shown,  by  a 

comparison  of  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  amounts  of  exports  and 

sports  combined  and  that  of  the  amounts  passed  through  the 

Clearing  House,  that  the  rapidity  with  which  money  circulates  is 

^^i^fimtely  greater  now  than  it  was  in  1844.     I  have  shown  also 

^^  the  rate  of  progress  is   continuous  since  1868,  the  earliest 

Period  to  which  the  published  returns   of   the  Clearing  House 

Extend.    The  great  significance  of  this  rapid  increase  in  circulation 

iB  very  obvious,  as  is  also  the  influence  which  it  may  exert  in  any 

^tore  period  of  pressure.     It  is  now  desirable  to  endeavour  to 

mveetigate  the  amount  of  cash  held  in  reserve  to  meet  these  very 

considerable  liabilities. 

*  "'Beport  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Bank  Acts,  1857/'  Appendix,  p.  11. 
t  We  most  bear  in  mind  the  30  milliona  of  lavinga  bank  money  at  that  date, 
ii»^inall  sismiUiona. 
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XIII. — Banking  Reserves, 

I  shonld  have  felt  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty  in  approaebing 
this  part  of  the  question  had  it  not  been  that  a  very  nnnsnal  promi- 
nence has  recently  been  given  to  It.  In  November  last  Mr.  Thomson 
Hankey,  one  of  the  most  assidnons  and  best  known  of  the  directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  *'  Times  "  inviting 
attention  to  the  subject. 
Mr.  Hankey  stated : — 

*'  The  principle  on  which  banking  is  carried  on  in  London  is  the 
*<  employment  of  deposits  in  what  are  ordinarily  called  good  bank- 
"  ing  securities,  such  as  bills  of  exchange,  short  loans,  and  Gov^n- 
*'  ment  stocks,  to  such  an  extent  as  it  is  believed  may  confidently  be 
'*  relied  on  as  the  minimum  amount  that  will  always  be  left  in  hand, 
'*  reserving  always,  however,  a  fair  margin,  adequate  and  even  more 
*'  than  adequate  to  meet  any  unusual  withdrawal  of  such  deposits. 
*'  But  few  bankers  would  deny  that  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  one- 
"  third  of  their  deposits  can  only  be  met  by  a  sudden  realisation  of 
"  assets  usually  employed  profitably  in  banking  investments.     So  it 

would  be  with  the  Bank  of  England — ^the  sudden  withdraw^  of 

the  balances  of  the  London  bankers  could  only  be  met  by  an 
"  adequate  realisation  of  banking  assets,  of  which,  however,  the 

Bank  has  always  an  available  amount.'* 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  commenting  on  this  letter,  remarked  that — 

The  total  i*eserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  was,  according  to  the 
'*  account  of  the  7th  instant,  9,cx>OyOOo/.,  against  25,000,000/.  of 
"  deposits.  Mr.  Hankey  estimates,  however,  in  his  letter,  that  the 
**  London  bankers'  balances  are  one- third  of  the  whole  deposits  held 
''  by  the  Bank.  Henoe,  as  one- third  of  259000,000/.  is  8,300,000/.,  it 
"  follows  that  while  the  whole  reserve  held  by  the  Bank  of  England 
*'  is  9,000,000/.,  no  less  than  S, 300,000/.  is  due  to  the  other  London 
«  bankers."* 

Other  estimates  have  been  made,  of  these  some  were  smaller. 
We  may  aocept  Sir  John  Lubbock's  estimate  as  a  probable  amount, 
especially  as  being  made  by  one  who  is  himself  interested  in  the 
matter.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  the  natural  inference  from 
Mr.  Hankey's  letter.  We  will  proceed  to  consider  the  amount  of 
cash  probably  kept  in  hand  and  at  call. 

In  some  of  the  many  banking  bcJance  sheets  which  I  have 

•  A  letter  to  the  **  Economist"  of  1867,  p.  1217,  signed  **Ch*  shows  the  form 
which  the  accounts  of  the  Bank  of  Eogiand  would  take  if  the  balancca  helongiag 
to  other  hanks  were  deducted  from  the  deposits,  and  a  corresponding  dedi^etion 
made  from  the  coin  and  hollion  in  hand.  If  the  accounts  were  made  out  in  the 
form  proposed  in  this  letter,  it  would  at  once  become  obvious  how  small  the  actual 
specie  reserve  is,  and  that  the  hankers'  balances  mighty  at  certain  ^mea»  exceed  the 
total  amount  of  the  banking  reserve. 


Ci 


ct 
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examined   in  preparing  the   groundwork  of  this  statement,  the 

amoiULt  of  cash  in  hand  is  stated  separately,  but  in  most  it  ia 

mixed  together  with  money  held   at  call,  and    investments    in 

Government  secnrities.     Sach  aflsets  as  the  last-named  two^  imme* 

diately  or  at  leaat  very  readily  availaUe,  strengthen  very  greatly 

the  security  of  a  baak.     The  proportion  of  the  sums  so  held  to 

deposits  and  acceptances  varies  from.  15  to  40  per  cent.  An  average 

of  from  S5  to,  say,  50  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities  held  in  ready 

money  cannot  be  considered  other  than  a  very  fair  proportion.    But 

can  these  assets  be  all  r^^rded  aa  strictly  cash?     Mr.  Hankey 

obvionsly  thinks  tiiat  they  cannot.    He  wonld  define  cash  to  be 

either  Bank  of  England  notes  or  gold.     It  may  seem  at  first  sight 

almost  impossible  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  accnraoy  what 

proportion  of  the  assets  of  bankers  are  held  in  that  shape.     One 

feels  inclined  to  wish  that  the  statements  of  onr  bankers  were  made 

oat  in  the  form  employed  in  Sweden,  as  then  this  point  wonld 

always  be  accnrately  known.     The  subject  is  so  important  that  1 

have  inserted  one  of  the  quarterly  statements  published  in  Sweden 

in  the  part  of  the  paper  devoted  to  that  country,  and  as  statements 

of  sums  in  foreign  money  may  not  be  generally  intelligible,  I  have 

reduced  the  amounts  to  English  money.     The  amounts  held  in 

money,  notes  of  the  Biksbenk  (Bank  of  Sweden),  and  on  running 

ftooounts  with  the  Biksbank,   are  given  in  cols.   27  and  28  of 

Table  20.     The  proportion  of  Biksmynt  (legal  tender  money)  held 

to  notes  in  circulation  is  given  in  col.  1  of  Table  19.     But  though 

it  may  not  be  possible,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish 

banks,  to  approach  a  similar  exactness  of  statement  for  the  United 

Kingdom,  I  think  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  limits  within  which 

the  amount  of  cash  held  must  be  bounded,     We  will  commence  with 

wbat  is  known  on  the  sul]|[|ect ;  that  is,  with  the  cash  held  by  the 

Scotch  and  Irish  banks. 

The  amount  of  coin  held  by  the  Scotch  and  Irish  issuing  banka 

is  published  with  the  returns  of  their  note  circulation.    The  average 

ftmonnt  held  for  iJie  year  1872  was  about  6  millions  and  a  half. 

Those  banks  only  which  are  banks  of  circulation  are  included  in  the 

retoms.    There  were  open  in  the  course  of  1872  about  813  bank 

offifiM  in  Scotland,  and  about  309  in  Ireland  to  which  the  returns 

i^r.    The  6  millions  and  a  half  of  gold  and  silver  coin  apportioned 

^tudly  among  these  1,120  bank  offices  would  not  average  so  much 

^  6,ooo2.  to  a  banking  office.     I  understand  that  but  few  Bank 

of  England  notes  are  held  by  the  Scotch  banks,  and  I  believe  few 

only  in  Ireland.     Bank  of  England  notes  are  not  at  present  legal 

^der  in  either  country.      We  hardly  need,   therefore,  to  make 

^y  allowance  for   the   Bank  of   England   notes  held  by  these 

^^^'^i  and  may  believe  6,000/.  cash  on  an  average  lor  an  office 
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to  be  rather  over  the  mark.  Then  the  qnestion  is,  how  much 
is  held  in  England?  I  have  made  every  inqniry  possible,  and 
I  am  told  that  the  average  is  probably-  greater  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  than  in  England.  But  I  ean  hardly  believe  this,  when  the 
requirements  of  English  business  are  remembered.  There  are  in 
England  about  i,68o  bank  offices  in  London  and  the  provinces. 
Taking  these  at  the  Scotch  and  Irish  average,  their  united  holdings 
would  be  about  lo  millions  of  gold  and  Bank  of  England  notes. 
Besides  these  amounts  there  are  the  deposits  of  the  London 
bankers  with  the  Bank  of  England.  These,  as  the  '*  Economist  '* 
newspaper  oontinuaUy  reminds  us,  are  the  ultimate  reserves  of  aU 
British  and  Irish  bankers.  If  we  assume  Sir  John  Lubbock's  calcu- 
lations to  be  correct,  and  take  these  deposits  at  about  8  millions,  we 
arrive  at  the  following  estimate  :— 

Gaah  and  Bank  of  England  notes  held  by  EngliBh  banks,  estimate  lo  millions 

M                             ft                         Scotch  and  Iiishi  say    6       „ 
Deposits  of  bankers  with  Bank  of  England,  estimate  8       „ 


M 


It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  this  estimate  is  of  the  total 
reserve  in  actual  money.  A  little  consideration  may  assist  ub  to  see 
whether  the  estimate  is  extravagant  or  not.  The  Bank  of  England 
circulation  may  be  spoken  of,  in  general  terms,  as  25  millions. 

£ 
10  per  cent,  on  this  would  be 2,500,000 

15  >»  3»750iOoo 

If  we  think  the  first  amount  a  probable  proportion  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Bank  of  England  to  be  dormant  on  an  average  in  the 
tills  of  the  bankers  generally,  and  then  consider  it  possible  Uiat  they 
might,  one  with  another,  hold  three  times  as  much  specie  as  bank 
notes,  we  shall  be  led  to  believe  the  estimate  of  10  nullions  for  the 
banks  in  England  not  an  extravagant  one. 

Assuming,  then,  25  millions  as  the  probable  amount,  the  first 
impression  will  be,  this  is  a  large  sum — equal  to  the  whole  average 
circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England.  A  reserve,  however,  of  whiU;- 
ever  amount  it  may  be  in  itself,  can  only  be  considered  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  liabilities  against  which  it  is  held.  In  endeavouring 
to  estimate  these  liabilities  we  are  met  with  two  difficulties.  In  the 
first  place,  we  scarcely  know  what  the  amount  for  England  is,  still 
less  what  the  English  liabilities  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  banks 
are,  or  what  proportion  of  these  latter  may  be  likely  to  press  on 
the  English  banking  reserves. 
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I  liaye  endeayoured  to  frame  a  probable  estimate,  based  on  the 
most  recent  statements.     It  is  as  follows,  12tli  March,  1873 : — * 

DepoBito  of  Bank  of  England,  saj 34   millions 

Proportion  of  circulation,  including  bank  post  bills,  1  , 

not  coTcred  hj  bullion,  say j  " 

liiabilitiea  of  London  banks    179 

„  provincial  „       210 

889 

Deduct  for  capitals  employed,  partly  estimated      64 

335 

Diseoimt  houses,  two-fifUis  of  deposits,  saj  32 

liabilitieB  of  Scotch  banks,  including  circulation 82 

»  Irish  „  34i 


St 

n 
If 


Foreign  and  colonial  banks,  liabilities  120  milhons,  1  » 

say,  15  per  cent,  of  these  f  j 

536J 


If 


If  we  draw  the  line  after  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  banks, 
the  total  money  reserve  will  be  something  like  5  per  cent.  If  we 
include,  as  I  think  we  should  do,  some  portion  of  the  savings  bank 
money,  and  of  the  liabilities  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  banks,  like 
the  proportion  indicated,  the  reserve  will  be  about  4  per  cent.  The 
irst  is  a  twentieth ;  the  second  is  a  twenty-fifth  of  the  liabilities. 

It  is  probable  that  the  improvements  in  the  Clearing  House,  and 
the  admission  of  the  London  Joint  Stock  Banks  to  that  establish- 
ment, arranged  in  the  course  of  1853  and  1854,  have  occasioned  a 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  bank  notes  held  by  London  bankers. 
A  considerable  diminution  of  the  highest  class  of  notes  (5cx>/.  to 
1,000/.)  was  observed  at  that  time. — "  History  of  Prices,"  Tooke 
and  Newmarch,  vol.  vi,  p.  559. 

*  As  the  deposits  are  higb  at  this  date,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  the  aveniges 
fef  some  years  past  :— 

Deposits  of  Bank  of  England,  arerage  of  ten  years,  say  25!  millions 
Proportion  of   circulation  not  oorered  by  bullion,  1 
arerage  of  ten  years J      ^        " 

t  While  this  statement  is  passing  through  the  press,  I  have  observed  that  Mr. 
Htmilton,  chairman  of  the  Bank  of  Australasia,  mentioned  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  thtt  bank,  on  24th  March,  that  about  iii  per  cent,  of  the  banking  resources 
of  Aottralia  were  held  in  this  country.  This  statement  supports  my  estimate  of 
'5  per  cent,  very  strongly,  as  in  making  it  I  had  (xmaidered  it  likely  that  the 
^oo^tions  of  Australian  business  would  cause  a  smaller  proportion  of  Australian 
Wking  resources  to  be  held  in  this  country  than  of  the  other  colonies.  The 
Aoitralian  amounts  are  about  one-third  of  the  whole. 

t  The  56  millions  of  savings  bank  money  must  not  be  altogether  lost  sight  of 
io  fliit  psrt  of  the  question.  When  these  sums  are  added  to  the  figures  given 
^^Kive,  the  total  amounts  to  592  millions. 
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A  distmct  decrease  in  the  London  portion  of  tlie  dvcnlaiaon  of 
tlie  Bank  of  England,  probably  attribntable  to  this  cause,  took  place 
about  that  date.  The  eflfect  can  be  traced  from  the  year  1854, 
onwards,  in  Table  15,  cd.  2,  which  gives  the  London  circulation  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  The  Bank  of  England  circulation,  as  will  be 
seen  by  that  table,  did  not,  for  fully  twelve  years,  rise  again  to  the 
•mount  at  which  it  had  stood  in  1853.  The  average  of  the  suin» 
paid  in  bank  notes  during  1839,  in  settling  the  clearings  of  that^ 
date,  was  rather  more  than  20o,ocx^ — "  Principles  of  Money,"  by- 
John  Wade,  1842,  p.  79.  If  the  Clearing  House  settlings  had  been 
paid  in  the  same  manner  in  1872,  the  proportional  amount  of  bank 
notes  required  would  have  been  more  than  1,250,0002,  The  amounta 
which  would  have  been  required  in  notes  are  now  included  in  the 
balance  of  the  London  banks  with  the  Bank  of  England. 

In  preparing  this  paper,  I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  frequently 
to  the  collected  series  of  the  "  Economist "  newspaper,  now  by  fiur 
the  most  valuable,  indeed,  almost  the  only  considerable  storehouse 
of  historical  business  information  on  these  points.  After  making 
iiiis  estimate,  I  found  one  in  the  volume  for  1866  which  will  show 
that,  while  the  "  Economist "  estimate  is  that  the  money  reserve  may 
be  5  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities,  their  estimate  of  those  liabOities  at 
that  date  is  very  considerably  below  mine  at  the  present  time. 

The  estimate  forms  part  of  a  comparison  between  English  and 
American  banking,  and  commences  with  a  statement,  that  on  the 
15th  of  February,  1866,  the  Bank  of  England  held  in  cash  34J  per 
cent,  of  its  liabilities.  ''  But  these  reserves,  especially  that  of  the 
^*  Bank  of  England,  are  the  banking  reserves  of  the  whole  country, 
"  The  amount  of  specie  held  in  the  tills  of  the  London  and  provincial 
^'  banks  of  this  country  is  a  trifle  in  proportion  to  the  lialHlities  ;  it 
**  is  not  regulated  by  those  liabilities  ;  it  is  simply  the  ready  money 

"  of  the  day.    The  reserve  in  the  Bank  of  England 

'*  ought  to  be  measured  by  its  proportion,  not  to  the  liabilities  of  the 
'*  Bank  of  England  only,  but  to  the  liabilities  of  the  other  banks  in 
'*  England  ;  we  do  not  know  these  liabilities,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
'*  make  the  comparison.  But  when  we  consider  that  the  liabilities 
"  of  three  banks  only — the  London  and  Westminster,  the  Union, 
"  and  the  London  Joint  Stock — amount  to  56,000,000/.,  while  those 
"  of  the  Bank  of  England,  circulation  included,  are  only  42,0009000/., 
**  we  can  frame  some  idea  of  the  vast  masses  of  credit  which  in 
"  England  are  secured  by  that  single  reserve  in  the  Bank  of 

'*  England if  the  English  banks  were  thrown 

"  together,  we  doubt  if  they  would  hold  5  per  cent." 

The  estimate  of  the  liabilities  is  contained  in  one  of  three  very 
noteworthy  articles  on  the  monetary  crisis  of  1866,  communicated 
to  the  **  Economist"  in  the  course  of  that  year  (1st  September, 
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1866).  The  writer  has  Leen  referring  to  tbe  growth  of  the  system 
of  encooragixig  deposits  by  interest  allowed  on  fixed  snms  for  fixed 
periods. 

"  The  effects  of  deposit-banking  must  necessarily  be  enormons, 
"  when  it  is  considered  that  the  sum  thns  held  in  London  probably 
"  amonnts  to  1 50  millions,  and  in  the  British  Islands  must  exceed 
'*  300,  and  perhaps  reaches  400  millions. 

"  The  adyantages  of  deposit-banking  are  great.  Throngh  its 
**  means  an  infinity  of  small  snms,  some  of  which  wonld  probably 
"  never  exist,  and  others  wonld  be  wasted  withont  this  ready  means 
^  of  employing  them,  are  collected  and  utilized.  Important  objects 
'*  of  indnstzy  are  fed  with  capital,  and  the  general  progress  of  the 
"  country  is  no  donbt  greatly  promoted. 

"  On  the  other  hand  the  system  of  deposit-banking,  as  now 
"  carried  on,  especially  in  London,  the  great  centre  of  all  monetary 
'*  transactions,  involves  a  most  formidable  risk. 

''  It  is  impossible  to  regard  without  alarm  the  possibility  of  a 
^^  fearful  catastrophe,  when  one  contemplates  the  gigantic  snms  held 
'*  practically  at  call  in  London,  and  the  insignificant  amount  of 
"  reserve  provided  to  meet  it.  How  short  an  access  of  discredit 
"  would  prostrate  the  edifice,  whose  superstructure  is  so  vast,  while 
'' the  foundations  are  so  feeble!" — "Economist."  1st  September 
1866,  p.  1027. 

In  fact,  looking  back  to  1844,  while  the  reserve  of  coin  and  notes 
(i.e.  of  gold)  in  the  banking  department  of  the  Bank  of  England 
liaa  increased  but  slightly,  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  since  that 
date,*  the  trade  of  the  couutiy  has  increased  enormously,  and  the 
conditions  of  that  trade  have  materially  altered.     Any  ebb  or  fiow 
in  the  demands  of  trade  (home  or  foreign)  affects  the  reserve,  there- 
fore, much  more  largely  than  it  used  to  do.     The  annual  average 
of  the  banking  reserve  is  given  in  Table  15,  col.  24 ;  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  amoimts  for  the  last  six  years  show  an  increase 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  be  maintained.     That  the  reserve  is 
insufficient  to  the  total  demands  which  may  now   be  made  on 
it,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Bank  of  England.     It  is  the  result 
of  requirements  gradually  and  continuously  outgrowing  the  arrange- 
ments which  at  one  time  were  more  nearly  adequate  to  the  purpose. 
Nearly  ten  years  before  1866,  in  1857,  a  "Banker,"  writing  to  the 
"Economisi"  newspaper  on  the  insufficiency  of  the  Bank  reserve, 
dwelt  most  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  a  larger  amount  being  kept 
available  for  immediate  wants.     Commenting  on  the  rapidity  with 

•  Tbe  average  for  the— 

Ten  years  1845-54  was 9i  milliona. 

„  '63-72    „    loi 
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which,  in  1857,  the  Bank  reserve  was  reduced  hetween  the  19th  of 
September,  when  it  was  more  than  one-third,  and  the  11th  of 
November,  when  it  was  less  than  one-eighteenth  of  the  deposits,  he 
said,  **  I  do  not  see  how  to  resist  the  conclusion  from  these  fi^nres 
*'  that  we  ought  to  keep  at  a  higher  amount  in  ordinary  times  a 
'*  reserve  which  may  be  diminished  with  such  startling  rapidity/** 

I  may  also  quote  the  opinion  of  Mr.  W.  Fowler,  given  in  his 
pamphlet  on  the  crisis  of  1866  : — "  We  are  gradually  being  taoght 
"  the  importance  of  a  sufficient  reserve  in  an  available  shape ;  and 
'*  the  anxieties  of  the  present  year  will  not,  I  think,  have  been  incurred 
'^  in  vain,  if  the  attention  of  the  public  is  drawn  to  the  need  that 
exists  of  larger  and  more  numerous  reserves,  and  to  the  danger  of 
a  general  reliance  being  placed  on  one  establishment." 

Swifb  as  was  the  march  of  events  in  1847  and  1857 — ^in  1866  (as 
shown  in  the  next  paragraph)  it  was  swifter  still,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  another  crisis,  when  it  comes,  will,  unless  proper  steps 
are  taken  to  counteract  its  inevitable  effects,  move  onwards  with 
even  greater  and  more  terrible  speed. 

1  have  preferred,  in  dealing  with  this  most  important  subject — 
that  of  the  due  proportion  of  reserve  to  be  held  to  liabilities — to 
quote  the  writings  and  opinions  of  others.  Their  judgments  will 
have  a  great  and  well-deserved  weight,  far  greater  than  any  words 
of  mine  can  have.  But  it  will  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  me  if 
the  collection  of  those  opinions  in  this  place  has  any  effect  in 
causing  the  subject  to  be  considered,  and  the  banking  system  of  the 
country  to  be  strengthened  and  perfected. 


XIV. — On  a  Crisis  in  the  Money  Market, 

It  is  now  possible  for  us,  after  considering  the  statements  made 
in  the  preceding  pages,  to  arrive  at  a  distinct  idea  of  the  causes 
which  drove  the  last  crisis  on  with  such  terrible  speed. 

The  "  Economist "  newspaper,  19th  August,  1 866,  published  a 
statement  showing  the  relative  changes  in  the  accounts  of  the  Bank 
of  England  in  1847,  1857,  and  1866.  This  points  out  how  much 
greater  the  demands  for  assistance  on  the  Bank  of  England  were  in 
the  later  than  in  either  of  the  earlier  years,  and  with  what  rapidity 
they  were  made. 

•  The  "  Economist,"  1857,  p.  1817. 
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Table  IS.'-Aecount  showing  the  Amount  of  the  Circulation  of  Notes,  Amount  of 
Deposits^  Securities,  Bullion,  and  of  Reserve  of  Notes  held  by  the  Bank,  also  the 
Minimum  Bank  Bate  of  Discount  at  the  undermentumed  Periods, 

[OOCf  omitted.— that  £19,677,  =  £19,577,000.] 
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fVom  this  Btatement  we  see  that  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of 

England  was,  in  ronnd  numbers,  before  the  period  of  pressure 

actually  (urriyed — 

£ 

In  1847 3,400,000 

„     *57 4,600,000 

„     '66 5,800,000 
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But  while  in  1847  the  pressure  lasted  about  a  month,  and  in  1857 
rather  longer,  before  reaching  the  maximum ;  in  1866  one  week  -vras 
sufficient  to  reduce  the  reserve  from  nearly  five  millions  to  less  than 
one. 

It  is  clear,  by  a  oomparison  between  the  data  gi7«n  bj 
Mr.  Newmarch  in  1851,  and  those  which  I  hare  obtained,  that  the 
circumstances  under  which  business  is  carried  on  are  Tery  different 
now,  from  those  existing  at  any  former  period. 

They  may  be  briefly  summed  up  thus : — 

A  vast  increase  in  the  amount  of  deposits,  larger  than   the 

proportional  increase  in  the  ci^ital  employed  in  the  banks 

which  obtain  these  deposits. 
Greater  rapidity  in  the  circulation  of  money.      The  Clearing 

House  returns  prove  this. 
A  larger  and  increasing  quantity  of  foreign  bills  on  this  countiy, 

causing  a  greater  danger,  should  a  demand  for  gold  for 

export  arise  in  periods  of  pressure. 
A  stationary  banking  reserve  ;  one  even  decreasing  in  proportion 

to  the  business  done. 

I  have  shown  by  the  tables  of  the  circulation  of  foreign  bills  how 
great  a  difference  there  is  between  the  proportions  of  bills  drawn 
by  foreign  countries  on  this  country,  and  those  drawn  on  foreign 
countries  hy  this  country.  This  difference,  it  will  be  observed, 
enlarges  and  increases  continually;  it  must  tend,  at  all  times,  to 
cause  greater  fluctuations  in  the  Bank  rate  of  discount,  and  presents 
a  new  source  of  danger  to  the  banking  institutions  of  this  country 
in  times  of  pressure,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  demand  for 
bullion.  The  holding,  and  equally  the  owning,  so  large  a  number 
of  bills  on  England  must  always  give  foreign  nations  a  great  power 
over  our  money  market.  The  current  must  always  have  a  tendency 
to  flow  outwards.  It  is  obvious  that  the  efforts  of  the  Bank  of 
England  to  turn  the  exchanges  in  favour  of  this  country  must  henoe 
continually  meet  with  a  strong  and  formidable  element  of  opposition. 
The  importance  of  the  subject  has  been  noticed  in  several  papers 
read  before  the  Society.  Attention  has  also  been  directed  to  the 
point  from  other  quarters,  and  with  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  foreign  banks  which  have  branches  in  this  country,  it 
rises  into  considerable  and  increasing  importance  from  the  need 
of  providing  sufficient  reserves  to  meet  the  requirements  thus 
occasioned. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that,  before  the  recurrence  of  another 
period  of  pressure,  a  careful  and  complete  investigation  into  the 
position  of  affairs  should  take  place.  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  in 
these  pages  a  fidthful  outline  of  the  principal  foatores  of  the  case, 
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l>iit  tliongli  1  have  made  eyery  effort  in  my  power  to  obtain  correct 
information,  and  have  been  seconded  beyond  my  ntmost  anticipations 
bj  tlie  willing  assistance  of  those  whom  I  have  consulted,  yet  the 
Balyject  is  beyond  the  powers  of  any  one  person,  and  requires  a  very 
complete  investigation.    This,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  be  made  before 
the   a.p{HX)ach  of  the  next  period  of  pressure.     When  such  times 
arrive  there  is  no  leisure  for  inquiry.     When  the  period  of  difficulty 
is  passed,  as  the  proverb  reminds  us,  it  is  soon  forgotten.     The 
interval  of  comparative  ease  is   the  best  time  for   investigation. 
IS  very  effort  to  prevent  such  a  misfortune  as  a  crisis  deserves  the 
best  assistance  of  those  interested  in  business  pursuits.     There  are 
some  who  speak  of  panics  and  crises  in  a  tone  almost  of  levity,  as 
of  storms  needed  to  clear  the  air.     This  can  scarcely  be  a  right  feel- 
ing'  for  any  who  have  actual  experience  in  these  maitters.     Those 
-who  have  witnessed,  even  from  a  position  of  safety,  the  sufferings 
undergone  in  such  seasons  of  pressure,  will  know  how  necessary 
it  is  to  endeavour  to  prevent,  if  not  their  recurrence,  at  least  their 
violence,  how  desirable  it  would  be  to  mitigate  the  misery  they 
inflict.     The  same  careful  and  prudent  judgment  which  has  charac- 
terised the  conduct  of  English  banking  business  generally,  might 
surely  arrange  for  some  general  supervision  by  which  reckless 
speculation  might  be  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  incipient  over-trading 
and  accommodation  transactions  rooted  out,  before  they  have  risen 
to  a  height  which  endangers  the  rest  of  the  community. 

The  extreme  measures  which  have  been  required  since  the  Act 
of  184f4i,  point  out  of  themselves  the  necessity  for  some  reform. 
Three  times  in  twenty-eight  years  it  has  been  needful  to  give  per- 
mission for  the  suspension  of  that  Act  which  forms  the  very 
foundation  of  the  monetary  system  of  this  country.  A  law  can 
hardly  retain  the  respect  of  the  community  when  it  becomes  needful 
to  suspend  its  operation  so  frequently.  It  is  regfulation,  not  repres- 
sion, that  is  required.  The  monetary  system  of  this  country  is  now 
so  entirely  artificial  that  it  cannot  safely  be  left  unregarded. 

May  we  learn  a  lesson  from  the  experience  of  a  people  who 
depend  for  their  very  existence  on  the  careful  regulation  of  natural 
forces.  Entirely  artificial  as  the  monetary  system  is  in  this  country 
— and  by  artificial  I  mean  dependent  on  book  credits — it  is  not 
more  artificial  than  the  water  system  in  Holland.  The  whole  safety 
of  that  country  depends  on  a  careftil  regulation  of  dykes,  sluices, 
and  canals.  Above  the  place  where  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
Rhine  separate,  those  branches  which,  under  the  names  of  the  Waal 
and  the  Lek,  contribute  generally  so  much  to  the  prosperity,  while 
at  times  (when  in  flood)  they  are  the  terror  of  the  Dutch,  the  care 
of  that  prudent  people  provided  many  years  since,  a  safety  valve 
against  times  of  overwhelming  pressure,  in  a  dam  carried  across  a 
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disused  and  ancient  channel  of  the  Rhine.  When  the  waters  of  that 
mighty  river  reach  a  fixed  point  at  the  gauge  at  Amheim,  a  conven- 
tion with  the  German  Government  provides  that  this  dam  may  be 
cut.  The  sacrifice  of  property  would  be  immense,  the  extent  of 
country  devastated  almost  beyond  belief;  but  Holland  has  never 
hesitated  to  make  any  sacrifice  needed  for  the  safety  of  her  people. 
Such,  however,  has  been  the  skill  of  the  Dutch  engineers,  so  care- 
fully have  they  adjusted  the  needed  strength  of  dyke  and  jetty  to 
the  power  of  the  furious  stream,  the  needed  extent  of  sluice  to 
provide  an  outlet  for  the  accumulated  waters,  that  the  contingency 
has  never  arisen.  It  has  never  been  found  necessary  to  cut  through 
that  great  rampart.  The  regulation  of  the  current  has  been  com- 
plete. 

The  regulation  of  the  currency  of  England  projected  in  1844, 
has  not,  hitherto,  been  equally  successful.  The  complete  additional 
stability  then  desired  to  be  obtained,  has  not  been  obtained.  Bat 
while  the  Dutch  have  had  to  contend  with  a  current,  the  force  of 
which,  though  fluctuating  continually  in  extent,  was  always  calculable 
within  certain  limits ;  we,  on  the  contrary,  have  had  to  deal  with  a 
stream  ever  deepening,  ever  broadening,  increasing  alike  in  volume, 
and  in  velocity  of  flow.  What  we  need  is  a  bulwark  which  shall 
possess,  besides  sufficient  strength  to  resist,  some  power  of  adjust- 
ment to  the  vehemence  of  the  pressure  which  may  be  brought 
against  it.  Then,  and  then  only,  when  such  a  bulwark  has  been 
provided,  when  such  a  method  of  adjustment  has  been  secured,  can 
we  expect  the  stream  of  our  commerce  to  flow  smoothly,  whatever 
proportions  it  may  attain. 

XV. — Banking  in  Sweden. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  the  methods  of  banking  in 
those  countries  which  I  propose  to  compare  with  our  own.  There 
is  much  useful  information  to  be  obtained  from  observing  the 
practice  of  other  nations,  though  the  circumstances  under  which 
banking  is  carried  on,  and  the  character  of  the  business  among 
them,  may  be  in  many  respects  difierent  from  those  which  prevail 
among  us.     The  first  of  these  countries  is  Sweden. 

It  has  been  aptly  observed  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  of  one  of  the 
northern  kingdoms,  in  his  work  on  '*  Prehistoric  Times,"  that  it 
occupies  a  larger  space  in  histofy  than  on  the  map  of  Europe.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  Sweden,  by  far  the  most  important  member 
of  the  Scandinavian  brotherhood  of  peoples.  Sweden  may  truly 
boast  to  have  been  on  several  occasions  in  advance  of  the  remainder 
of  Europe,  in  the  reduction  to  practice  of  the  ideas  of  modem 
civilisation.  As  the  Society  is  well  aware,  through  the  very  careful 
paper  of  Mr.  Frederick  Hendriks,  on  the  vital  statistics  of  Sweden, 
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the  earliest  European  census,  as  well  as  the  first  accurate  tables  of 
serial  events,  were  made  in  that  country.  In  banking  also,  Sweden 
was  amongst  the  earliest  nations  in  perceiving  the  wants  of  the 
time.  The  use  of  the  bank  note  in  Europe  is  a  Swedish  invention. 
The  first  bank  was  founded  in  Sweden  in  1656  by  a  Swede  named 
Palmatmck.  This  was  nearly  forty  years  earlier  than  the  Bank  of 
England  (founded  in  1694).  The  first  bank  note  was  issued  in 
1658.  An  "enquete,'*  made  by  the  French  Government  in  1729, 
reoog^nises  the  priority  of  Sweden  in  this  matter,  and  declares  the 
bank  note  to  be  an  admirable  Swedish  invention,  designed  to  faci- 
litate commerce.  Palmstruck,  like  Paterson,  was  ill-used  and 
driven  away,  but  his  bank  became  the  Riksbank  (Bank  of  Sweden) 
in  1668.  This  bank  still  exists,  and  has  always  been  national  pro- 
perty. Though  the  foundation  of  the  Banks  of  Venice,  Genoa, 
Amsterdam,  and  ELamburg  is  earlier  in  date,  yet  they  were  hardly 
banks  in  the  same  sense  as  that  of  Sweden,  which  was  the  first 
institution  by  which  banking,  as  at  present  understood,  was  carried 
on.  In  more  recent  times  Sweden,  like  Scotland,  has  owed,  and 
-  owes  much  of  its  prosperity  to  the  system  of  banking  established 
in  the  country. 

I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the  materials  for  this  portion 
of  my  paper  supplied  me  by  M.  Wallenberg,  the  eminent  banker  of 
Stockholm,  and  I  am  thus  able  to  give  a  complete  description  of  a 
very  remarkable  system  of  banking  hitherto  but  httle  known  among 
US.  The  Swedish  banking  law  has  appeai-ed  to  me  so  important,  that 
I  have  added  a  translation  of  the  Act  of  1864,  under  which  the 
existing  banking  system  of  the  country  is  carried  on.  The  provisions 
of  this  statute,  which  owes  much  of  its  completeness  to  the  care  which 
M.  Wallenberg,  who  is  himself  a  member  of  the  Swedish  Legis- 
lature, bestowed  on  it,  are  most  minute,  and  admirably  calculated 
to  found  and  preserve  thoroughly  good  and  sound  methods  of 
banking.  The  enactments  (in  sec.  2)  compelling,  before  any  bank 
can  be  founded,  the  number  of  persons  associated  in  the  first 
instance  to  be  not  less  than  thirty,  must  prevent  the  introduction 
of  bubble  companies.  The  provision  in  sec.  5,  which  forbids  any 
shareholder  from  retiring  from  the  company  during  the  term  of 
the  charter  (which  runs  for  ten  years),  unless  with  the  consent  of 
the  tt^Tiniin.1  meeting;  and  that  one  also  in  sec.  6,  which  compels 
the  names  to  and  from  which  every  transfer  of  shares  passes,  to  bo 
registered  in  the.  proper  superior  court  of  law,  and  also  advertised 
in  the  newspapers,  after  the  consent  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Company  to  the  transfer  has  been  obtained,  appear  most  completely 
contrived  to  prevent  the  jobbing  in  bank  shares  which  has  been  so 
great  a  misfortune  in  England.  Mr.  Leeman's  bill  was  designed  to 
prevent  tbia  kind  of  tra£5c^  hnt  it  ia  obvious  that  tiie  coii&tVtviAiVOTi  oi 
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the  Swedish  banks  provides  a  corrective  of  a  far  more  efficacious 
description.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very  unlikely  that  this  provision, 
which  renders  the  form  of  association  more  like  a  private  partner- 
ship than  a  joint  stock  company,  would  operate  to  the  prejudice 
of  any  shareholder  desiring  to  sell  the  shares  of  a  really  sound 
concern.  Local  buyers  of  shares  of  companies  in  good  repute  in 
their  own  neighbourhoods,  will  often  give  high  prices  for  purposes 
of  investment  when  they  are  satisfied  that  the  companies  are  in  good 
working  order.  The  high  prices  at  which  shares  of  water,  gaa,  and 
insurance  companies  will  fi^equently  sell  in  England,  in  their  own 
localities,  afford  a  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  that  the  values  of  such 
shares  depend  on  the  reputation  in  which  the  concerns  are  held, 
and  not  on  the  facility  for  transfer  alone.  The  length  of  time 
during  which  a  shareholder  may  be  compelled  to  remain  connected 
with  a  company,  is  likely  to  induce  caution  in  his  mind  before  he 
joins  it.  A  shareholder,  under  such  circumstances,  is  also  likely  to 
be  greatly  interested  in  promoting  prudence  in  the  management 
of  the  company.  He  cannot  transfer  his  liability  at  a  moment's 
notice.  No  man  is  likely  hastily  to  enter  into  an  engagement  which 
may  last  for  ten  years  ;  especially  if  it  is  one  from  which  he  can  in 
no  case  be  freed  except  by  a  resolution  formally  passed  by  his 
copartners.  The  public  notice  in  the  newspapers  would  also  at  once 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  very  wealthy  or  very  prominent 
shareholder  in  a  company  had  disposed  of  his  interest  in  it.  The 
whole  of  the  provisions  of  the  Swedish  banking  law  deserve  carelul 
attention.  They  appear  remarkably  well  designed  to  create  and 
promote  a  sound  method  of  canying  on  bnsinesa.  The  Swedish 
system  is  the  Scotch  system,  developed  and  arranged  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  country  into  which  it  has  been  imported.  It 
possesses  the  best  features  of  the  Scotch  method,  while  adapting 
it  to  the  wants  of  a  country  perhaps  less  richly  endowed  by  nature, 
certainly  far  more  sparsely  peopled  than  Scotland. 

The  Swedish  monetary  circulation  consists  mainly  of  silver  and 
of  notes  issned  by  the  Riksbank  (Bank  of  Sweden)  and  by  the 
"  Enskilda ''  banks.  The  latter  banks  are  considered  private  banks. 
They  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  large  private  partnerehipe, 
including  a  great  number  of  members,  than  as  joint  stock  institu- 
tions according  to  English  ideas;  the  arrangements  appear  to 
combine  the  best  features  of  both  systems  of  partnership.  The  first 
**  Enskilda  "  bank  dates  from  1830,  but  it  was  with  the  establish- 
ment in  1856  of  the  '*  Enskilda  Bank  of  Stockholm,"  of  which 
M.  Wallenberg  was  the  founder,  that  the  present  method  of  carry- 
ing on  business  was  adopted.  During  the  long  period  of  forty-two 
years,  not  one  *' Enskilda"  bank  has  either  failed,  or  suspended 
payment  for  a  single  day.     like  the  Scotch,  the  Swedish  banks 
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inolnde  amall  notes  in  iikeir  israes.     The  valaes  of  the  notes  are  as 
follows : — 

Biki  SoUan.  Esglisli  Honey. 

£  »,  d, 

6  Bay -  5  ^ 

10    „    -  11  I 

50   „    a  15  <5 

100    „    5  II  a 

800    „    ^ 27  15  6 

The  amount  of  notes  in  circniation  is  very  large,  when  the 
sparseness  and  condition  of  the  population  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

The  total  issues  on  30th  June,  1872,  were — 

£ 

For  the  "  Enskilda"  bonks 2,984,974 

„      BikBbank 1,811,551 

4»797i526 

The  population  of  Sweden  is  given  in  the  "  Statistisk  Tidskrift  " 
as  heing  4,168,525  in  1870.  The  note  circulation  is  therefore  fully 
iL  a-head  for  the  population;  as  the  notes  are  entirely  free  and 
payable  in  silver  on  presentation,  this  is  a  very  remarkable  instance 
of  the  extent  which  a  note  issue  based,  to  use  Mr.  Huskisson's 
words,  ''on  confidence,"  may  attain  in  a  thinly-peopled  country.* 

The  credit  in  which  this  note  circtdation  is  held  stands  (and 
JQsUj)  so  high  that  there  'is  no  part  of  the  country  in  which  the 
most  illiterate  peasant  will  not  readily  receive  the  notes,  even  when 
issued  at  the  other  end  of  the  kingdom.  All  the  "  Enskilda " 
banks  are  bound  by  law  to  cash  their  notes  either  in  silver  or  in 
notes  of  the  Biksbank  at  their  head  office.  For  their  own  con- 
venience they  exchange  notes  at  Stockholm,  as  that  city  is  the 
centre  of  the  Swedish  money  market.      Hence  a  country  bank 

*  It  IB  probable  that  a  Scandinavian  union  for  an  international  coinage  between 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  will  shortly  be  carried  oat  npon  the  same  prindpleB, 
■a  legazds  intercbangeabiUty  of  coin  in  each  ooantry,  as  thoae  which  distingniah  the 
Monetary  Convention  of  December,  1865^  at  present  in  force  between  France, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  &c.  Gold  will  then  become  the  standard  of  theso 
ooontries.  A  complete  description  of  the  proposed  international  coinage  in  Scan- 
diaavia  wtB  be  fonnd  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Frederick  Hendriks  to  the  "  Economisl" 
of  2iid  November,  1872.  It  ia  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Hendriks'  labours  in 
behalf  of  international  coinage  have  not  received  the  attention  they  deserve.  His 
evidence  before  the  JEnquite  tur  la  question  mofUtaire,  held  in  Paris  in  1870,  is  a 
very  powerfiil  exposition  of  a  difficult  techmool  subjeot,  in  a  foreign  language. 
The  otgect  desired  appears  at  the  present  time  further  off  attainment  even  than 
then.  The  recent  arrangements  of  the  new  gold  coinage  in  Germany  are  likely  to 
impose  new  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  extended  international  coinage,  from  the  fact 
that  the  values  of  thn  fresh  and  large  gold  coinage  will  not  tally  with  any  of  the 
unite  at  preeant  in  use  in  any  of  the  larger  coinage  systems. 
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note  issned  at  700  or  800  miles  diBtanee,  is  as  readily  taken  any- 
where as  the  bank  note  issned  next  door,  for  the  holder  is  per- 
fectly certain  that  the  next  person  to  whom  he  hste  a  payment  to 
make,  will  receive  the  note  withont  any  demnr.  The  credit  of  the 
note  circulation  is  maintained  by  the  carefdl  superintendence  over 
the  banking  system  exacted  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  in 
particular  by  that  provision  made  in  sec.  26  of  the  Swedish  statute 
law  on  banking,  which  compels  a  certain  proportion  of  the  capital 
of  each  bank  to  be  invested  in  sound  securities  before  any  bank  can 
issue  a  single  note,  and  which  also  provides  that  every  note  shall  be 
paid  on  presentation,  either  in  the  current  coin  of  the  country  or  the 
notes  of  the  Riksbank.  The  principle  on  which  this  enactment  pro- 
ceeds is  that  any  Enskilda  bank  may  issue  notes  up  to— 

Three-quarters  of  its  capital ; 

The  cash  in  hand  and  the  balance  in  its  favour  at  the  Riks- 
bank, this  balance  being  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  coin;  and 
the  amount  of  cash  credit  securities  which  it  holds. 

The  amount  of  notes,  however,  which  may  be  issued,  against  the 
last-named  securities,  is  not  allowed  to  exceed  one-half  of  the  paid 
capital.  The  securities  deposited  as  the  basis  of  the  note  circulation 
have  to  be  of  a  very  solid  character,  either  the  funded  debt  of  Sweden, 
or  mortgages  on  landed  property  not  exceeding  two- thirds  of  the  value 
at  which  it  is  taxed  (this  is  generally  low),  and  mortgages  on  house 
property  in  towns,  within  half  the  value  at  which  it  is  insured 
against  fire.  These  securities  are  deposited  under  the  supervision 
of  a  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Province. 
The  guarantees  thus  given  for  the  note  circulation  are  very  substan- 
tial. It  is  distinctly  to  be  understood  that  the  system  is  one  of 
guarantees  g^ven.  The  securities  are  held  for  the  due  performance 
of  the  contract ;  they  are  not  in  any  way  coined  into  paper  money. 
The  regulation  of  the  currency  is  effectually  provided  for  by  the 
&ct  that  every  note  is  payable  in  coin,  or  the  legal  tender  notes  of 
the  country,  the  circulation  of  which,  as  will  be  seen  in  Table  23, 
containing  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Riksbank,  is  largely  based  on  the 
precious  metals.  As  Mr.  Tooke  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  "  History  of  Prices,"  a  currency,  when  convertible  on 
demand,  cannot  be  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  country  in 
which  it  is  issued.  The  advantages  of  such  a  facility  of  note  circula- 
tion is  of  especial  benefit  to  a  population  like  that  of  Sweden,  so  large  a 
proportion  of  which  lives  either  sparsely  scattered  over  the  provinces, 
or  in  towns  separated  at  a  great  distance  from,  each  other.  The 
economy  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  coin  thus  superseded  is  con- 
siderable, while  a  tangible  and  very  great  advantage  to  the  inhabi- 
tants arises  from  the  fact  that  in  consequence  of  the  use  made  of 
the  note  circulation,  any  sum  of  money  is  transmitted  from  one  part  of 
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the  conntTy  to  another,  without  charge.  Drafts  on  demand  for  anj 
BcuDS  required  are  issued  bj  all  the  *'  Enskilda  "  banks.  These  banks 
are  enabled  to  do  this,  as  the  drafts  can  be  readily  cashed  at  any 
branch  bank  with  their  own  notes.  The  banks  can  thus  compete 
successfully  with  the  post  office  in  the  transmission  of  money  from 
one  place  to  another.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the  contrary, 
bankers  are  compelled  either  to  stamp  each  draft,  or  to  pay  a  heavy 
sum  for  licence  and  composition  duty.  These  charges  compel  bankers' 
drafts  to  be  issued  at  a  date,  usually  seven,  ten,  or  fourteen  days'  date. 
This  delay,  though  short,  acts  as  a  bar  to  the  freedom  of  circulation, 
and  enables  the  British  Government,  through  the  post  office,  to 
compete  successfully  and  increasingly  with  bankers,  in  what  is  a 
most  legitimate  part  of  their  business. 

It  is  obvious,  also,  that  this  privilege  of  a  note  circulation  must  in 
Sweden,  as  in  Scotland,  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  the  customer, 
as  well  as  of  the  shareholder  of  the  bank.  A  source  of  profit  is 
opened  out  by  which  the  cost  of  the  charges  of  the  bank  in  the 
conduct  of  its  business  must  be  materially  lightened.  The  average 
note  circulation  in  Sweden  has  rather  declined  of  late  ;  and  if  the 
progress  of  banking  in  that  country  corresponds  to  its  early  history 
in  England,  and  in  Ireland,  it  is  probable  that  the  note  circulation 
will  continue  in  some  degree  to  decline,  in  proportion  as  the  inhabi- 
tants become  familiarised  with  the  advantage  of  keeping  accounts 
with  a  bank,  and  thus  learn,  by  the  use  of  cheques,  to  economise  the 
note  circulation. 

The  cash  credits,  and  the  current  accounts,  are  conducted  as  in 
Scotland.  The  banks  charge  ^  or  i  per  cent,  commission  on  the 
amount  of  a  cash  credit  granted  for  a  year.  This  charge  is  a  com- 
mission on  the  amount  of  credit  allowed,  not  on  the  debit  cast  of 
the  account,  which  of  course  is  generally  many  times  larger.  This 
arrangement  is  in  some  respects  preferable  to  the  plan  of  making  a 
charge  on  the  actual  "  turn  over  "  of  an  account — a  plan  which 
has  a  tendency  to  restrict  the  amount  of  transactions  between  a 
customer  and  his  banker. 

The  Swedish  banks  do  not  allow  overdrawn  accounts.  The 
advance  must  be  on  a  cash  credit.  Interest  is  allowed  at  2,  2|,  and  3 
per  cent,  on  money  standing  on  current  accounts.  On  deposits  the 
interest  is  in  proportion  to  the  time  for  which  the  sum  is  deposited, 
either  at  one,  three,  or  more  months'  notice.  These  rates  are  such 
as  to  induce  depositors  to  prefer  the  longer  periods.  It  is  a  great 
advantage  to  a  bank  at  a  time  of  pressure,  to  have  a  considerable 
proportion  of  its  liabilities  in  a  form  which  does. not  require  imme- 
diate attention.  The  particulars  of  the  rates  allowed,  and  also  of  tlie 
charges,  wiU  be  found  in  Table  21.  A  complete  abstract  of  the 
position  of  the  banks  of  Sweden  wiU  be  found  in  Tables  19  and  20. 
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Table  IQ.—Quarterly  Statement^  30tA  Jum,  \t 


Banks. 


1.  Sk&nes  

2.  Wermlands  ... 
S.  Kopparbergs... 

4.  Ostergdtlands 

5.  SmalandB 


6.  Orebro  

7.  Malareproyinsemas 

8.  asteborgs    

0.  Stockholnis  

10.  Norrkdpings     


PioportioB 

of 
Biktmynt 

hekl 

toNotM 

in 

CircBlattoB. 


11.  Wadstena 

12.  HallandB  

18.  SundsTallB    ... 

14.  ChrUtianstadB 

15.  Wenenborgs 


16.  Skaraborgs   

17.  Gefieborgfl 

18.  Uplands    

19.  WesterbottenB .. 

20.  ChriatmehamnB 

21.  Boraa 

22.  SddermftDlands 
28.  Calmar 

24.  Q-otlands  

25.  Bohusl&na   


26.  HernOsands 


Total. 


•38 

'4<5 

•^9 
•80 

'66 

•54 
•6% 

•5' 
1*04 

•59 

VIS 

•47 
'66 

•a6 

•34 

•80 

•49 

•63 
•49 
•38 

•34 
•48 
•28 

•13 

•a; 
•41 


•5a 


3  S 

dreaktion. 


OwnNotM. 


471,464 
98,717 

133,316 
67,701 

165,830 

154,996 
308,767 
151,888 
89,598 
132,054 

87,173 

42,795 

200,919 

116,961 

43,861 

85,784 
120,535 

95,106 
118,495 

56,589 

28,996 
36,844 
78,506 
24,790 
22,740 

101,058 


Bank  Post 
Bills. 


2,984,974 


£ 

11,219 

4,429 

11,246 

24,447 

12,388 
11,801 
9,094 
14,493 
15,205 

6,822 
8,416 
9,825 
4,087 
6,575 


9,873 
2,221 
8,116 
2,067 


4,935 
4,451 

1,979 


Ob  Running  AeeooBti 


NmilMr. 


182,138 


1,167 
288 
169 

220 

334 

3ii 
426 

391 
1,381 

:*83 

116 

7* 

*53 

^74 
176 

337 

273 

435 
102 

129 

141 

205 

H3 
^53 

■5* 

5^ 


7,808 


£ 
165,186 

44,923 

24,922 

22,450 

39,368 

54,200 

54,052 

124,019 

140,726 

49,039 

30,624 
8,127 
89,367 
26,612 
21,158 

29,775 
47,663 
30,906 
17,122 
12,887 

11,758 

21,660 

20,848 

6,133 

5,368 

8,766 


1,057,602 


On  DBpoat  ieeael 


SBstbcr. 


ias&~ 


4,917 
840 

1,044 

I,Q06 

847 

699 

6,601 
1,721 

1,024 

4»3 
6i6 

1,337 
84f 


£ 

770.7*! 

76,:i 

I 

I  17i3] 
190.s3i 


1,708     107'5''^ 
680     l^^- 


Note  —The  nkn  dollar  riksn."' 
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the  Liabilities  of  the  Swedish  "Etiskilda"  Banks. 


8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

IS 

14 

15 

16 

Due. 

Amoant  of  Surplna 
Aceount. 

Total. 

Amoant 

of 

CMhCrodits 

Oranted. 

HiffheBt 
Allowed 

Ibfroved 
ktcrat 

Balanoeof 

Aeeomitfl 

witk  other 

Bank!. 

Bduoeof 
Other 

AooounU. 

Capital. 

Reserve 

Undinded 

Proftta  from 

the 

precedioK 

Years, 

Amount  of 

Bank 
Notes  not 

in 
Circnlttion. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

— 

1,753 

60,058 

860,844 

46,513 

857 

1,8774^8 

350,533 

59,823 

— 

310 

6,551 

105,750 

6,556 

1,932 

366,936 

84,122 

20,825 

— 

— 

6,798 

86,567 

2,503 

8,468 

338,100 

111,167 

3,682 

— 

— 

1,087 

75,756 

3,591 

1.667 

290,460 

96,664 

27,749 

— 

883 

2,609 

171,333 

8,968 

8,427 

560i39i 

217,958 

71,626 

^ 

71 

3,444 

111,111 

2,108 

4,75$ 

440.976 

122,028 

12,000 

— 

— 

54,782 

182,667 

9,862 

4,279 

901,480 

229,667 

20,097 

27.778 

46,732 

39,418 

166,667 

10,709 

44 

750,664 

185,378 

48,152 

3.682 

168,647 

15,938 

55,556 

81,196 

83,119 

1,263,498 

265,983 

72,948 

— 

11,433 

6,724 

88,889 

8,837 

1,889 

480,550 ' 

124,889 

25,958 

— 

685 

931 

55,556 

2,020 

— 

ao8»593 

60,983 

43,844 

— 

6,723 

861 

55,556 

944 

856 

148.308 

60,217 

14,968 

33,333 

— 

28,759 

63,889 

5,556 

2,490 

484,131 

91,889 

10,788 

5,556 

18,963 

4,388 

111,111 

7,626 

— 

481,135 

120,228 

14,081 

8,333 

8,235 

2,047 

80,278 

4,346 

— 

236,091 

66,492 

41,809 

— 

— 

5,460 

55,556 

2,330 

1,889 

288,368 

88,744 

30,874 

— 

— 

4,894 

83,333 

6,162 

556 

393.^3^ 

88,522 

6,659 

— 

18 

6,106 

55,556 

4,167 

2,075 

397,14' 

96,861 

10,191 

— 

— ^ 

1,918 

94,444 

5,556 

1,298 

290,228 

35,460 

3,784 

8,333 

79 

4,111 

68,889 

1,366 

2,497 

204,868 

71,656 

8,456 

5^ 

8,720 

5,868 

55,556 

2,093 

— 

168,052 

56,856 

14,266 

- 

— 

1,516 

56,500 

1,764 

146 

183,5^7 

59,094 

19,763 

'  16.667 

4,419 

8,280 

108,333 

1,716 

949 

304,482 

110,050 

21,418 

11,153 

1 

8,444 

1,435 

57,028 

1,835 

135,448 

82,108 

19,802 

I 
1     - 

1 

— 

3,484 

55,556 

516 

— 

108,613 

16,022 

25,459 

16.667 

5,556 

2,630 

55,556 

1,154 

— 

142,447 

78,886 

15,534 

137,067 

271,671 

279,089 

2,517,833 

167,492 

67,690 

,63a 
il.«f4< 

2,921,447 

662,240 
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Table  ^O.-^Quarterly  Statement^  20th  June,  1871 


Btnki. 


1.  Sk&nes  

2.  WermlancU 

8.  Eopparbergs    

4.  OetergStlandB  

6.  Smalandfl 

6.  Orebro 

7.  Malareproyinsemas 

8.  QdteborgB    

9.  StockholmB  

10.  NorrkOpings 

11.  WadBtens 

12.  HaUancU  

13.  Sundsralls    

14.  ChrifltianstadB 

15.  WenenborgB    

16.  Skaraborgs   

17.  GkfleboTgs 

18.  UplandB    

19.  WesterbottenB 

20.  ChiiBtinehamnB   .. 

21.  Boras 

22.  Sddennanlands    .... 
28.  Calmar 

24.  QoiitJkdm  

25.  BobuB  l&iB   

26.  HemOBanda 

Total 


1  9  8 

Valuable  Effects. 


Capital 

Deponited  in 

BoDda. 


£ 

270,633 

69,344 

64,925 

45,453 

127,539 

85,716 

137,000 

113,306 

41,564 

66,129 

37,863 
37,778 
47,771 
83,098 
62,639 

41,667 
62,519 
38,159 
57,427 
41,815 

33,872 
38,785 
77,819 
87,658 
41,448 

41,667 


1,803,095 


Premises. 


£ 
3,127 

4,726 


435 

12,872 
3,303 
5,556 
4,555 

1,692 


950 
1,916 

177 


940 
2,750 
1,591 

162 


44,750 


Pur- 
niture. 


£ 
1,603 

678 

145 

818 

268 

24 

379 

662 

206 


182 

319 

1,018 

445 

338 
257 
260 
188 
776 

150 
278 
191 
128 
72 

142 


9,026 


Claims. 


I&teieet- 
Bearing 

Bondi  and 
Fundi. 


£ 
106,928 


2,169 
38,350 
13,726 

5,988 

49,164 

10,285 

535,370 

8,649 


5,000 

20,583 

115 


4,842 
83,169 


558 
15,557 
14,361 


10,817 


925,128 


On  Deposit  Aeeonnt 
Bearii^  Interest. 


In  tlie 
Riktbank. 


In  other 
Banks. 


27,778 

30,556 

25,000 

8,333 

38,889 


16,667 


92,056 

29,167 
11.111 

6,667 


11,111 


297,383 


At  Call,  and 

Bills 
Payable  At 

Sight 

oral  Short 

Datei. 


£ 
5,439 

1.144 


2,3W 

168 
18,959 


18,333 


163 
6,835 
6,681 

420 


1,361 
2,832 


8,902 
3,337 


11,609 


82,517 


f 


Note,— The  riks  doUar  rikimp 
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f  the  AueU  oftke  Swediih  ''£nsiilda"  Banks. 


10 


11  13 

daimB. 


18 


14 


U 


ind 
IBdb. 

OaUtanding 
en  Cub  Credit!. 

OntataBding  Loana. 

Bovgfat 
Duoonatn 

Agaimt  Secnrity  of 
Mortgage  of  Real  Eatate. 

Against  Seenri^  of 

Interest-Bearing  Bonds 

and  Funaa. 

lahnd. 

Foveign. 

Number. 

Amoimt. 

Nnmber. 

Amount. 

Nnmber. 

Amount 

£ 
679,334 

£ 

74,791 

i»»99 

£ 
194,108 

601 

£ 
91,106 

a9 

£ 
8,984 

94,621 

— 

340 

89,912 

9* 

85,458 

3 

394 

71,825 

— 

20I 

50,228 

61 

4,054 

— 

— 

40,337 

671 

48,400 

58 

8,442 

1 

26 

96,340 

7,544 

1,734 

116,609 

197 

27,042 

10 

622 

48357 

— 

343 

56,074 

50 

25,289 

— 

— 

141,736 

— 

i,»3i 

125,420 

129 

61,128 

36 

22,744 

148,780 

83,396 

541 

89,447 

179 

48,996 

6 

4,944 

151,570 

52,611 

403 

148,228 

71 

42,414 

56 

68,432 

77,626 

13,265 

45* 

64,821 

7a 

86,147 

a 

106 

26,856 

— 

586 

85,824 

36 

7,417 

— 

tf 

8305 

— 

377 

88,908 

H 

1,638 

— 

— 

169426 

9,607 

i7<5 

64,067 

20 

2,608 

— 

— 

174,304 

8,929 

579 

70,688 

118 

14,407 

5 

267 

47,161 

— 

372 

86,440 

128 

10,891 

— 

— 

48,967 

— 

54» 

60,022 

109 

20,791 

2 

69 

54,635 

— 

178 

45,789 

20 

10,878 

I 

28 

53,390 

511 

491 

44,674 

H5 

17,713 

7 

462 

80,636 

— 

171 

20,888 

193 

20,276 

»9 

2,706 

39,562 

— 

134 

31,396 

3» 

6,872 

1 

88 

26.773 

1,503 

^65 

80,167 

36 

6,158 

— . 

^ 

18,238 

— 

440 

82,484 

150 

18,828 

5 

122 

46381 

13,609 

537 

64,914 

*3a 

19,810 

2 

722 

32,002 

— 

13* 

19,883 

5« 

8,96o 

— 

— 

37,959 

— 

97 

7,244 

1 

111 

— 

46,784 

— 

15* 

68,495 

II 

2,817 

— 

— 

2,459,693 

215,765 

11,446 

1,569,016 

2,910 

686,748 

185 

100,502 

"^oonvertwtat  18  »  \U 
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'     Table  ZO.—Quarterly  StatemefUy  2XHh  Jme,  1871 


Bankf. 


1.  SkAnes  

2.  Wermlands  ... 
8.  Kopparbergs 
4.  OstergdtlandB 
6.  Sm&lands 


6.  Orebro  „ 

7.  MilareproTinienuiB 

8.  Gdteborgs 

9.  Stockhofana  

10.  Norrkj^pings 


11.  W«dBtena 

12.  HaUands  

13.  SuBdeTaUfl    ... 

14.  ChriitianBtadB 

15.  Wenersborgt 


16.  Skarsborgs   

17.  Gefleborgs    

18.  Uplands    

19.  WeaterboiteiiB .. 

20.  ChristinehanmB 

21.  Bona 

22.  SOdermaalandB.. 

23.  Calmar 

24.  GoUandB  

25.  Bohus  lAnB  


26.  HernfiBands 


Total. 


16 


17 


18 


19 
daims. 


20 


21 


» 


OaUUuding  Loant. 


AgmiDst  Secnrity 
of  81iArei,  Goods,  8cc. 


Number. 


68 
zi 

9 

2 

"3 

as 

39 

47 

ii8 

70 

*3 

3 

5 

18 

I 

H 
20 

10 

»9 

6 

>4 

5 
10 


562 


Amount. 


£ 
61,229 

7,981 

6,107 

89 

1,276 

24,928 
9,589 
40,194 
87,066 
45,225 

7,656 
169 
1,788 
2,578 
2,778 

14,202 
13,581 

708 

6,261 

406 

3,788 

611 

572 


528 


Against  Bonds  with 
only  Personal  Secuiilj. 


Number. 


839,200 


68 
80 

349 

356 
783 

304 

>»533 
709 

5* 
58 

31 
1,119 

203 

568 

i>544 

580 

9 

903 

465 

39 

891 

303 

464 

749 

1 

45 


12,212 


Amount. 


£ 
16,777 

25,075 

17,842 

21,867 

86,694 

62,018 
80,122 
79,947 
86,267 
25,381 

2,600 
89,075 

7,758 
21,816 
46,783 

82,566 
4,811 

81,461 
9,445 

82,846 

46,828 
20,828 
25,472 
28,884 
18,889 

4,455 


765,004 


Against  Security 
of  Bondsmen. 


Number. 


354 
347 

471 
121 

3»7 

7 
39» 

3J7 

"55 

80 

HI 

19 
4*2 

T 

104 

56 
250 

4^4 
122 

49 

73 

348 


3> 


4,900 


Amount. 


£ 

16,037 

6,328 

7,361 

4,216 

13,569 

3,767 

11.121 

20,918 

6,656 

6,867 


Balsoea 
of  Ronaif 

Aeomcu 

withoUsa 

Bsidi. 


112,56* 


88,663 


97 
49,619 
16,602 


35,271 

7,78S 

28 

1,487 

4,160 

10,902 

48,657 

2,222 

7,676 

4,608 

— 

8,031 

27.745 

5,94$ 

47,761 

6,652 

— 

5,048 

8,911 

4,088 

696 

8,172 

— 

10,777 

6,959 

— 

4^874 

8,019 

l^ 

191,896 

878,974 

Note.^The  liks  doUar  rikBrn/ot 
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28 

34 

8S 

s« 

87 

28 

29 

SO 

CUimB. 

Balance  of  Caali. 

BalMCMof 

Depending  OB 

Total  Ctoion. 

Riksmynt  iii  Silrer  or 
RiktUnk  Notes. 

Noteoof 

Other 

"Enskilda" 

Bulks. 

Total. 

Other 

AfCOBBtl. 

LftwsniU. 

Baakrnptcy. 

In  own 
Cbert. 

On  RonnuiK 

Accoant  wltb 

Uie 

Bikibuik. 

£ 

41,577 

£ 
347 

£ 

860 

£ 

1,406,026 

£ 

178,783 

£ 

£ 

18,296 

£ 

1,887,468 

3,087 

86 

— 

241,813 

46,397 

— 

4,978 

366,936 

5,073 

22 

— 

233,399 

32,836 

5,556 

1,241 

338,100 

2,048 

— 

— 

188,775 

48,949 

5,556 

1,728 

290,460 

— 

91 

— 

326,180 

100,195 

— 

6,726 

660,392 

2,146 

— 

1,660 

269,272 

78,107 

5,666 

2,057 

440,976 

40,389 

161 

668 

651,102 

177,966 

13,889 

8,628 

901,480 

5,717 

— 

86 

632,330 

71,655 

6,566 

24,136 

760,664 

— 

— 

1 

1,122,613 

70,982 

22,221! 

— 

1,263,498 

2,156 

— 

72 

330,416 

78,074 

— 

1,170 

480,550 

267 

83 

1,201 

124,901 

42,664 

— 

1,484 

208,693 

— 

69 

194 

89,039 

19,980 

— 

1,329 

148,808 

12,634 

— 

— 

800,648 

131,936 

— 

3,466 

484,131 

3,440 

361 

27 

362,116 

22,068 

8,333 

4,512 

481,136 

1,675 

61 

— 

166,126 

16,129 

— 

1,752 

236,091 

4.095 

101 

139 

176,666 

68,868 

— 

1,001 

288,368 

11,897 

— 

— 

270,102 

68,556 

— 

286 

393,636 

5,578 

106 

391 

294,691 

27,450 

32,224 

4,357 

397,141 

3,919 

828 

100 

173,610 

52,402 

6,556 

869 

290,228 

3,746 

17 

112 

140,410 

21,313 

— 

553 

204,868 

2,932 

106 

600 

119,560 

9,890 

—^ 

4,160 

168,062 

2,486 

— 

— 

120,468 

17,822 

— 

3,463 

183,567 

4,315 

362 

192 

201,722 

22,100 

— 

1,060 

304,482 

1.102 

97 

— 

90,970 

3,101 

3,333 

96 

135,448 

1.640 

— 

— 

60,844 

6,238 

— 

10 

108,613 

1^ 

151,711 

41,592 

6,556 

1,779 

242,447 

163.156 

2;)69 

6,994 

8,033,288 

1,444,019 

113,336 

98,118 

11,546,632 

^conTcrte^ 

Iati8-i 

1. 
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Tablx  21. — Rates  for  Deposits  and  Ackancetb^tK 


Banks. 


1.  Skanes  

2.  Wermlands  ... 

3.  Kopparbergs 

4.  Ostergotlands 
6.  SmalanGU  


6.  Orebro  

7.  MftlareproTuisemaB 

8.  GOteborgs 

9.  Btockhobna  

10.  Norrkdpmgs 


11.  Wadstena 

12.  Hallandfl  

IS.  SundsTallB    .... 

14.  ChrifltianBtada 

15.  WenenborgB 


16.  Skaraborgs    

17.  G^fleborgs    

18.  Uplands    

19.  Weet'Orbottens . 

20.  ChriBtiiiehanm . 

21.  Borne 

22.  Sddermaalanda 

23.  Calxnar 


24.  GoUandfl 


25.  BohuB  l&nB 


26.  HernfisandB 


Bates  for  DeposiU. 


OnDenumd. 


Per  cnt. 


I) 

it 


*t 

3 

2 
ft 

2* 

2 

3 

2 

3 


)) 
tf 
*i 
3 

3 

2 
II 

t$ 


2  &  3 


On  Deposit  with  Notice  of 


One  Month. 


Per  ent. 
2^ 

3;  fr.1/5  2i 

8 

2^ 

2* 
3 

81 
3 

8 

2 

8 

21 

81 


Two  Months. 


Three  Months. 


8 

8 
8i 

8i 

3 

2i 

tt 
8i 

2i 


Per  cnt. 
3 

3i ;  h.  1/5  8 


8 

It 

2i 

31;  fr.  1/6  3 

81 

3 

>t 

8i 

8 


8 

8* 
8 


81 


8 


It 


3 


{ 


Per  cnt. 
4 

4;  fir.  1/5  Sk 

3 

4 

81 

8^ 
4;  fr.  1/6  Si 

4 

11 
II 

8i 

11 

4 

II 
II 

81 

4 

8i 

4 

II 


FovMostb. 


II 
4i 


{ 


8i6  4; 
fr.  7/6  8i 


Perot. 
4t 


n 


tr 


i» 


4|;fr.l6  4 
4f 
II 

II 

4 

4i 

?» 
II 

4 
till  15/6  4i 
4 
4i 
» 

4i 

4i 

(for  12  moD.; 
4i 


4i4l; 

fr.  7/6  4 
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Bates  for  Loans. 

Wit]^  Mortgage 

With 

For  Adrances. 

Disomml 

ton  Bills. 

of 
Seal  Estate. 

Other  DepottU  or 

Security. 

Interest. 

ComroiMion. 

Short. 

Long. 

Per  cut. 

Fercnt 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cnt. 

Fercnt. 

5i  5i 

Si^S\ 

5 

k(^\ 

4* 

5 

5  »  5i 

5»  5*.  A  6 

5i 

*.,  1 

II 

II 

5 

5 

6  i  5i 

»..  1 

5 

II 

5  4  5* 

5^5* 

61 

1 

4* 

II 

5  »  5i 

5  1*  5l 

5  il  5i 

II 

4**5 

5*5* 

5i  ^  6 

4t,  5»  5i»  ^  6 

5i 

1 

• 

4i*5* 

54« 

5 

5 

6  4  6 

It'll 

4i 

5 

4i  a  5i 

4*.  5.  ^  5i 

6,|6| 

1 

4*4* 

'4**5 

5     »>  5^ 

5»&  6 

6 

II 

4' 

5 

5     «  5* 

5    »  5* 

6i 

II 

4* 

II 

5* 

5* 

6i 

1 

5* 

5i 

6 

6 

6 

II 

5 

6 

»» 

II 

6  &  6i 

II 

5    <5* 

5*5i 

5l 

s\ 

6 

i&i 

4*  »  5 

5  M  5* 

5i£  6 

sM  6 

» 

1 

4* 

5 

5i 

5i 

6i 

1*1* 

5 

5 

5*5* 

5^5* 

6 

i&l 

II 

5i 

5 

5 

II 

1 

4**5 

5 

5i  &  « 

5*^  6 

6i 

lAU 

5.  5*.  '  « 

5,  Sh  i  6 

5     ..  < 

5    ..  6 

II 

1 

4t 

5*5* 

5* 

5i 

6 

1 

4* 

5 

5 

5 

6i 

II 

II 

II 

5*5* 

S^S\ 

6 

II 

11 

II 

'4*^5 

4M5 

6 

II 

II 

II 

6 

4*1  5i  5i.  ^  6 

6i 

1 

5»  5i»  ^  <5 

6ij 

[4l»  5.  i  5i 

4i»  5i  *  Sl 

5,  6i,  4  6 

'  { 

4**5;  fr->5/5 
5 

5* 
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These  three  tahles  are  the  quarterly  statement  of  the  '^  Enskilda.  " 
banks  at  the  30th  Jane,  1872.  I  have  translated  them,  and  rednced 
the  amonnts  to  English  cturency  for  the  convenience  of  my  readers. 
The  form  of  balance  sheet  is  extremely  minnte,  and  goes  into 
particulars  which  would  be  vainly  sought  in  the  balance  sheet  of 
any  English,  or  even  of  any  Scotch  banking  company. 

On  the  side  of  assets,  Table  20,  the  first  item  shown  in  col.  1  is 
the  amount  of  those  bonds  and  mortgages  in  w.hich  the  portion  of 
capital  which  serves  as  the  basis  of  the  note  circulation  is  invested. 
The  amount  held  in  interest-bearing  obligations  is  stated  in  col.  4. 
The  advances,  in  the  oareful  making  of  which  the  real  difficulty  of 
banking  lies,  have  to  be  specified  under  the  following  heads  : 

Cols.  8  and  9.     Bought  or  discounted  bills  (whether  inland  or 

foreign). 
10    „  11.     The  number  and  the  aitaount  of  advances  on 

cash  credit* 
12    ,9  13.     The  number  and  the  amount  of  advances  against 

security  of  mortgage  of  real  estate. 
14    „  15.     The  number  and  the  amount  of  advances   od 

interest-bearing  bonds. 
16    „    17.     The  number  and  the  amount  of  advances  against 

shares,  goods,  Jbc. 
18    „   19.     The  number  and  the  amount  of  advances  against 

deposit  of  bonds  with  personal  security  only. 
20    „   21.     The  number  and  the  amount  of  advances  against 

security  of  bondsmen. 
24    „  25.     The  amounts  depending  on  law-suits  and  on 

bankruptcy. 
The  total  sum  of  the  advances  made  by  all  the  "  Enskilda  '* 
banks  collectively,  amounts  only  to  about  three  times  their  own 
capitals  and  reserve  funds  put  together,  a  state  of  matters  whi<^ 
must  conduce  greatly  to  their  solidity.  These  loans  must  hare 
been  of  great  service  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  columns  giving  the  number  of  advances  made,  show  that 
the  amounts  are  individually  small ;  this  probably  indicates  that 
banking  facilities  have  been  given  throughout  the  country,  in 
its  remotest  provinces,  as  well  as  in  the  capital.  The  care  with 
which  these  advances  have  been  made  is  shown  by  the  columns 
which  state  the  amount  of  advances  in  jeopardy.  These  are  only 
about  8,oooZ.  for  the  whole  of  the  "  Enskilda  "  banks.  On  the  side 
of  liabilities,  Table  19,  col.  1  gives  the  proportion  to  the  bank*s  own 
notes  issued,  of  the  State's  bank  notes  and  coin  held  by  each  bank, 
and  shows  how  carefully  the  convertibility  of  the  notes  issued  is 
provided  for.  The  cash  held  in  reserve  is  more  than  half  the 
amount  of  notes  in  circulation.     The  basis  ol  the  note  cixcolation  is 
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shown  hy  ool.  1  of  Table  20,  which  states  the  amonnt  of  capital 
deposited  in  bonds ;  ools.  27  and  28  of  the  same  table,  containing 
the  snms  held  by  each  bank  in  silver  or  in  notes  of  the  Riksbank, 
and  on  rnnning  account  with  the  Riksbank;  and  by  ool.  15  of 
Tal^e  19,  in  which  is  given  the  "  amount  of  cash  credits  granted," 
against  which  also,  under  the  regulations  stated  in  sec.  26  of  the 
Swedish  Banking  Law,  notes  may  be  issued.  The  amount  contained 
in  coL  15,  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  published  accounts,  but 
Oidy  from  an  investigation  of  the  securities  themselves.  It  is  the 
statement  as  made  by  the  €k>verDment  Comptroller,  and  accepted  by 
the  banks.  The  highest  limit  of  the  note  circulation  allowed  will 
be  found  in  ool.  16  of  Table  19.  No  bauks  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  power  reserved  to  them  of  raising  capital  by  issuing  shares 
with  limited  liability.  The  provisions  giving  this  power  will  be 
found  in  sees.  3,  4,  25  of  the  Swedish  Act  of  Legislature,  which  are 
well  contrived  for  the  purpose.  These  stipulations  were  made  in 
case  some  monied  men  in  Stockholm  should  be  desirous  of  placing 
their  capital  in  a  remote  "  Enskilda"  bank  without  incurring  the  risk 
of  unlimited  liabiUty  for  the  whole  concern.  But  to  the  present  time, 
the  confidence  enjoyed  by  the  ^'  Enskilda  "  banks'  management  has 
really  been,  and  is,  so  unlimited,  that  no  "Enskilda"  bank  has 
needed  to  take  partners  "  en  commandite."  There  are  at  present 
26  "Enskilda"  banks  carrying  on  business;  not  one  of  these  has 
lees  than  100  partners.  Two  "  Enskilda"  banks  have  amalgamated 
with  other  banks  in  the  same  localities  without  any  inconvenience  to 
the  public.  Altogether  there  are  118"  Enskilda  "  banks  and  branches 
carrying  on  business  in  the  counlry ;  that  is  to  say,  about  one  banking 
o£Soe  to  evexy  35,000  inhabitants.  The  population  which  ninety 
places  possessed  in  1870,  is  given  in  the  "  Swedish  Statistical 
Abstract "  published  in  1872.     Their  sise  was  as  follows : — 

Table  22. — Popidatum  of  Towns  in  Svfeden  in  1870. 

14  places  with  less  than    1,000  inhabitants. 

28  places  between 1,000  and  2,000        „ 

10  „  2,000    „    3,000        „ 

9  „  3.000    „    4,000        „ 

8  „  4,000    „    5,000        „ 

7  „  5,000    „    6,000        „ 

4  n  6,000      „      7,000  „ 

4            „             7,000  „    8,000  „ 

2            „            9,000  „  10,000  „ 

2            „             10,000  „  11,000  „ 

1  place  between 11,000  „  12,000  „ 

1            M             14,000  „  15,000  „ 

1            „            i5»ooo  „  20,000  „ 

1            „             20,000  „  25,000  „ 

1            „             25.000  „  30,000  „ 

1            „             50,000  „  60,000  „ 

1  place  (Stockhohn)  with  136,016  „ 

90  placet. 


«< 
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This  statement,  coupled  with  the  &ct  that  of  the  4,1 68, $2  5 
inhabitants  of  Sweden  in  1870,  3,628,876  were  ennmerated  as  Hving 
in  the  country  districts,  and  only  539)649  in  the  to¥ms,the  size  of  which 
is  described  above,  gives  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  field  for  business 
in  which  the  *'  Ensldlda  "  banks  carry  on  their  operations,  and  enables 
ns  better  to  appreciate  the  success  which  they  have  attained.  As 
far  as  legislative  enactments,  and  methods  of  keeping  aooounts  go, 
Sweden  is  better  provided  for  than  any  country  in  Europe.  The 
concurrence  of  the  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Grovemor  of 
the  Province  in  the  examination  of  the  bonds  and  mortgages  in 
which  that  part  of  the  capitals  of  banks  is  invested,  against  which 
the  note  circulation  is  issued ;  his  concurrence  also  in  the  drawing 
up  of  the  quarterly  balance  sheets,  and  the  power  reserved  to  bim  of 
examining  the  accounts  and  transactions  of  the  bank,  at  any  time 
whatever,  are  in  themselves  great  securities  against  the  statements 
being  falsified.  There  is  a  further  power  reserved  to  the  Minister  of 
Finance  to  cause  an  investigation  to  be  made  at  any  time  he  thinks 
fit,  and  to  ask  for  explanations.  The  *'  Government  audit  *'  so  often 
desired  is  thus  attained  without  difficulty ;  but  while  everything  con- 
nected with  these  banks  is  thus  laid  open  to  inquiry,  no  one  is  allowed 
to  make  known  the  private  transactions  of  the  customers.  Absolute 
immunity  from  risk  of  loss  is  not  to  be  reached  by  any  system  how- 
ever perfect.  Real  security  in  banking  is  the  result  of  careful  and 
prudent  management,  and  of  that  only.  But  the  checks  which  well- 
aiTanged  legislation  requires,  and  which  the  compulsory  adoption  of 
a  complete  system  of  accounts  imposes  on  the  rash  or  the  fraudulent, 
are  often  of  great  benefit  in  reminding  the  careless  or  the  un&ithfiil 
administrator  of  the  risks  which  he  incurs  when  he  departs  from  the 
correct  method  of  carrying  on  business.  The  Swedish  banking  law 
is  extremely  well  arranged,  and  gives  every  protection  which  legislsr 
tion  can  supply  in  these  matters.  The  influence  which  the  authority 
of  Government  can  have  over  the  conduct  of  business  is,  when  exer- 
cised in  this  manner,  very  considerable,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that 
it  should  be  so  directed  as  to  foster  and  maintain  foresight  and 
prudence  in  banking.  I  add  in  Table  23  the  balance  sheet  of  the 
Biksbank  of  Sweden  on  the  29th  June,  1872.  This  will  show  how 
large  a  proportion  of  the  precious  metals  is  held  against  the  notes 
in  circulation,  and  on  what  a  solid  basis  that  circulation  rests. 
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Tabls  23.— Balance  Sheet  of  the  Riiebank  of  Sweden,  29th  June,  1872. 

[000*8  omitted,  thus  £1,04S, »  £1.043,000.1 

AMets,  £ 

1.  Qt>ld  and  sOrer I1O42, 

2.  Other  yahies,  on  the  basis  of  which  notes  may  be  issued     549, 

8.  Copper  money    7, 

4.  Bought  or  remitted  bills  x66, 

6.  Interest-bearing  obligations  and  funds  560, 

6.  Debt  with  the  public  mortgage  bank,  against  mort- 1         » 

gage  of  real  estate  (landed  property)     J  * 

7.  Loan,  against  pledge  of  bank's  old  obligations "i 

8.  I,  real  security  in  the  city j         ^  ' 

9.  Loans  or  cash  credits    itJ^h 

10.  Unpaid  interest,  arrears  of  money,  city  loan  fund  debt  132, 

11.  Discounted  bills 325, 

12.  Loan,  against  pledge  of  obligations    567, 

18.                 „                  goods  86, 

14.  On  granted  cash  credits,  taking  the  sum  total  303, 

16.  Loan,  partly  renewable  security  credit  373, 

16.  Beserres  belonging  to  discounts  and  loans 339, 

M39i 

LiabiUtieM.  £ 

1.  Notes  in  circulation  .m.«» i>8i2, 

2.  Bank  post  bills  do ..^ 222, 

8.  Due  on  interest-bearing  obligations,  remains  of  debt,  1  g 

and  city  loan J        *  * 

4.  Due  on  deposits,  not  bearing  interest 528, 

5.  Bonds  and  stock    f. 418, 

6.  Capital    ^ii^9t 

7.  Eeserye 260, 

8.  Different  small  accoounts 7, 

9.  Outstanding  on  deposits  against  interest  118, 

10.  On  running  accounts,  capital  and  interest 211, 

11.  Branches  of  the  State's  bank  for  discounts  and  loans  ....  1,656, 

6.639, 
Note. — ^The  riksdoller  riksmynt  is  oonrerted  at  18  «  1/. 

The  following  Btatement  is  interesting  as  showing  the  progress 
of  the  Swedish  ^'Enskilda"  banks  from  the  years  1865  to  1871. 
Their  present  position  is  in  detail  on  Tables  19  and  20. 
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Table  24. 

OOOO^i  omitted,  tkiu  £3,920. «  £S>9«>,000.} 


Ajueti — 
Total  .„. 


Of    whioh    ireve    dis- 
counted  billa  


} 


On  cash  credits 


Loans  against  security  .. 
Oasli  in  hand 


Kotes  in  oirculaGon 


Total  of  other  liabilities 

Of  which  were  deposit  1 
accounts j 


Current  accounts 


Gbbpital. 


Proportion  of  riksmjnt  1 
held  to  notes  in  cir-  > 
oulation  J 


1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

3,920, 

3,980, 

4,960, 

4,880, 

6,730, 

1,090, 

1,070, 

1,370, 

1,350, 

1,950, 

958, 

i,iao. 

1,160, 

1,210, 

1,4^, 

1,880, 

1,210, 

1,600, 

i,5»o, 

2,220, 

770, 

800, 

900, 

910, 

940, 

i,86o, 

1,750* 

1,910, 

1,700, 

«,94o, 

4,1  lo. 

4,380, 

5*380, 

6,000, 

7,100, 

1,140, 

t,34o. 

1,630, 

1,870, 

2,480, 

406, 

4". 

54i» 

544, 

940, 

1,040, 

1,250, 

2,440, 

2,370, 

2,760, 

0*36 

O'M 

0*45 

0-61 

0*44 

1870. 


£ 

7,3  »o, 

2,390, 

i,490> 
2,140, 

1,320, 


2,230, 

7,800, 

2,890, 

1,240, 
2,780, 

0-46 


187L 


£ 

8,800, 

3,110, 

1,620, 
2,330, 
1,550, 


2,680, 
9.ooc>, 

3,770, 

1,390, 
2,830, 

0-47 


Note. — ^The  riksdoUer  riksmynt  is  oonyerted  at  18  «  il. 

Tlie  great  stipport  ^hich  the  oommeroe  and  industry  of  Sweden 
have  derived  from  tlie  '^  Enskilda  *'  banking  system  establislied  in 
that  country,  is  evident  at  a  glance  from  this  statement. 


Bci/iikmg  Law  of  Sweien* 

(Translated  from  the  Swedish.) 

1864.    Ck>LLBCTioK  OF  Swedish  Statutes.    No.  31. 

Si$  Moifol  Mt^et^M  Oraoiaut  Proclamation  reapeeting  Private  Banle  wOh  riffkt 
to  iiiue  their  oum  Bank  Notes,  Given  at  the  Boyal  Palace  of  Stoekholmt 
the  20th  of  May,  1864. 

Ws,  Charles,  by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of  Sweden,  Norway,  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
give  Botlee,  that  whereas  tiie  States  of  the  Kingdom  in  their  address  of  the  26th 
Kovemher,  1869,  presented  to  us  the  prqjeetof  a  law  oonceming  prii'ate  hasks  with 
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the  right  to  iMoe  their  owb  bank  notea*  upon  which  the  higfaeet  oourfta  of  kw  gmro 
their  opinioiip  bat  we  foand  oortelvei  hindered  from  aooepting  in  an  nnalterad  fooQ 
tint  noie  ptojeet^  which  likewiee  oomprieed  matten  having  the  utore  of  cinl 
lav;  we  hare  taken  into  gtaoiooe  coneideraliion  thoee  parte  of  the  ntd  pfojeoi 
which  do  not  belong  to  civil  kw»  and  have  thought  proper,  reaeinding  the  Boyal 
Proclamation  of  the  14ith  Jannary,  1824^  respecting  the  establishment  of  private 
banks  and  discoont  offices^  the  fiojal  Prodamation  of  the  9th  Janoary,  1846, 
respecting  priyate  banks  which  iasoe  their  own  bank  notei^  and  the  Boyal 
Ptoclamation  of  the  10th  of  NoTember,  1855,  concerning  certain  alterations  in  and 
additions  to  the  aforesud  proclamation  of  the  year  1846,  being  nuunly  in  accord 
with  the  project  of  the  States  of  the  Kingdom,  to  enact  and  direct  for  the  infbr* 
maiion  of  those  private  banks  of  issue,  which  may  hereafter  establish  or  obtain  the 
denred  charter,  aa  follows : — 

§1- 

Private  pefBoiia  desiroas  of  entering  into  pazinaBsbip  for  the  dyeet  of  carrying 
on  banking  boainMS  by  meaoa  of  an  elected  hoard  of  direotors,  with  the  right  of 
ming  their  9mu  bank  notes,  shall  make  ^vpfication  to  ns  fiy  osr  gradooa  per- 
mianon  thereto,  and  at  the  same  time  hand  in  the  rules  and  ngnlationa  adopted  by 
the  Compaay.  If  they  are  found  to  he  in  aeoovdanoe  with  this  law  and  the  oammon 
lav  and  statutes  in  general,  and  we  find  the  eatabKabmentof  the  bank  to  be  beneficial 
to  the  oonntiy,  n  charter  will  be  given  to  cany  on  banking  business  during  a  period 
of  at  most  ten  years,  reckoning  from  the  opening  of  the  bank. 

If  the  Banking  Company  wishes  to  have  the  charter  extended,  it  shall  make 
appfioafcion  in  the  manner  Juat  ftated,  eighteen  montha  before  the  oumnt  oharter 
nmtoot. 

§2. 

The  paitnera  in  audi  Banking  Company  ahaU  be  Swedish  eoljeote  to  the  number 
of  it  leaat  thirty,  and  they  are  reapooaible,  one  for  all  and  all  for  ona,  for  the 
folfihaeat  of  all  the  engagementa  of  the  banking  company.  They  are  called 
Putoen  with  joint  icqpoosibiU^. 

§3. 

It  is  open  to  the  partners  with  joint  responsibility,  for  the  purpose  of  inoreasing 
^  c^pitsl  of  ^  bank,  to  unite  with  themselves  shareboldeva  whose  responsibility 
for  the  engagements  of  the  Company  is  linpted  to  the  full  aiwMmt  of  thehr  sharea. 
^7  are  called  shareholders  with  limited  liability,  and  such  may  not  be  received 
>iito  the  Company  for  more  than  at  most  the  half  of  the  aqumn^  whioh  the  partoers 
^  joint  lesponsibiUty  put  into  the  capital. 

§4. 

The  owners  of  shares  with  limited  liability  may  no^  be  allowed  the  right  of 
^'^^  part  in  any  other  resolution  at  the  Company's  meeUnga  thao  tba  etootioo  of 
't^^iton^  to  which  office,  however,  they  may  be  elected* 

^*  I.  A  partner  with  unlimited  liability,  his  hdrs  or  sharers  in  his  estate,  shall 
^  be  entitled  during  the  term  of  the  charter  to  retire  from  the  Company,  or 
^'^^'^  May  of  hie  aharee  to  another  person,  unless  the  Company  conaent  thereto. 
^  '^Q«it  on  that  aoooiint  ab«ll  be  madfi  in  writing  to  the  directors^  and  taken  into 
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oonsideration  at  the  ordinary  meetiiig  of  the  Company,  to  be  held  in  the  hoBiiMi 
year  next  emoing. 

Par.  2.  Owneri  of  shares  with  limited  liability  may  trunfer  tlieir  eharei  to 
another  person,  after  notice  has  been  given  to  the  directors  of  the  Company,  doe 
regard  hdng  had  in  other  respects  to  the  rales  laid  down  by  tiie  Company  far  sndi 
purpose. 

§6. 

When  a  partner  with  anlimited  liability  retires  ftom  the  Company,  or  a  fresh 
partner  of  the  same  character  joins  it,  notice  thereof  shall,  after  each  ordinaiy 
meeting  of  the  Company,  be  given  on  the  psrt  of  the  directors  to  the  local  oomi  of 
justice,  so  that  an  entry  may  be  made  in  its  register,  and  also  adveriiaed  in  the 
public  newspapers. 

§7. 

Par  1.  A  list  of  the  whole,  partners  with  joint  responsibility  as  well  as  shaie- 
holders  with  limited  liability,  shall  be  kept  at  the  bank,  which  list,  tnoreoTer,  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  the  number  of  ehares  which  each  one  holds. 

Par.  2.  In  this  list  all  duly  made  alterations  in  the  right  of  ownership  of  the 
shares  shall  be  immediately  notified. 

Par.  8.  It  is  free  to  every  one  who  so  wishes,  at  such  times  as  the  bank  is  kq)t 
open  for  the  public,  to  take  note  of  this  list,  also  upon  payment  of  a  fee,  to  obtsin, 
for  the  sake  of  correctness,  a  certified  extract  therefirom  by  the  proper  offidaL 

§  8. 

The  rules  of  the  Company  shall  contain  resolutions  concerning  the  following 
principal  subjects : — 

a.  The  amount  of  the  capital ; 

b»  How  far  shareholders  with  limited  liability  may  be  admitted,  and  on  what 
conditions,  especially  as  to  the  share  of  the  profits  which  shall  come  to  them ; 
o.  The  grounds  for  exercising  the  right  of  voting  at  the  Company's  meetings; 

d.  The  number  of  directors  on  a  board,  which  at  the  head  office  most  at  lesst 
be  five; 

e.  The  number  of  auditors  and  the  time  of  the  audits,  which  shall  be  performed 
annually ; 

/.  The  branches  of  the  business  of  the  bank ;  it  being  expressly  enacted  that 
neither  its  own  share  certificates  nor  those  of  other  private  banks  may  be  accepted 
as  security  for  advances ; 

^.  The  manner  of  effecting  alterations  in  the  Company's  rules ; 

A.  The  time  of  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Company,  which  shall  be  held  si 
least  once  a  year,  and  the  conditions  for  calling  together  extraordinary  meetings  of 
the  Company; 

t.  The  formation  of  a  reserve  fund,  and  the  share  of  the  annual  profits,  which 
shall  be  transferred  thereto ;  and 

k.  The  terms  upon  which,  taking  into  connderation  what  is  hereinafler 
prescribed  in  §  13,  the  registered  bonds  and  interest-bearing  obligations  shall  bs 
valued,  which  may  be  accepted  as  deposit  fixr  issued  bank  notes. 

§9. 

The  capital  of  the  Banking  Company  contributed  by  the  partners  with  jdnt 
respontibiiity  may  not  be  under  one  million  riksdoUers  riksmynt  [55*5552.  1 1#.  i(2.]. 
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§  10. 

"Par.  1.  This  capital  ihall  be  iiilly  paid  op  in  the  coin  of  the  realm  within 
one  year,  reckoning  from  the  date  of  the  bank  being  opened  to  the  pablic,  and 
tibe  proportion  thereof  fixed  hereinafter  in  §  13  oonrerted  into  bonds  and  deposited 
in  a  public  place  of  saiety,  in  accordance  with  what  this  law  and  the  Company'! 
roles  in  other  respects  may  more  especially  determine. 

If  the  capital  has  not  been  contributed  in  the  said  manner  within  the  period 
now  fixed,  the  charter  shall  be  forfeited. 

Far  2.  If  shareholders  with  limited  liability  haye  been  admitted  into  the 
Company,  the  amount  by  which  the  original  capital  is  thus  increased  shall  likewise 
be  contributed  within  a  year,  reckoning  from  the  date  when  the  subscription  opened 
on  that  account  was  closed. 

§  11. 
The  capital  shall  be  divided  into  equal  shares.    The  share  certificate  shall  always 
be  made  out  in  favour  of  a  person  mentioned  by  name,  and  may  not  be  issued  before 
the  capital  in  fail  has  been  oontribnted  as  enacted  on  that  account  in  §  10. 

§  12. 

The  capital  contributed  may  not  be  decreased  by  division,  so  long  as  the  business 
of  the  bank  continues,  nor  at  its  termiuation  in  a  wider  proportion  than  that  the 
remaiader  jfully  corresponds  with  the  amount  of  the  Company's  circulating  and 
cmrent  lialulitieB  of  all  kinds. 

§  13. 

Par.  1.  The  directors  shall,  in  accordance  with  particular  rules  made  by  the 
Company,  convert  at  least  6o,  and  at  most  75,  per  cent,  of  the  capital  into  public 
bonds  of  such  a  nature  as  is  hereinafter  stated. 

Bur.  2.  These  bonds  shall  consist,  at  least  in  one-third  part  of  readily  saleable 
obUgationa,  bearing  interest,  and  for  the  remainder  thereof,  of  bonds  registered  upon 
landed  property  in  the  country,  within  the  half  of  the  assessment  value  last 
tietermined,  or  in  real  property  in  a  town,  within  the  half,  either  of  the  value  of 
the  msnrance  against  fire,  or  of  the  assessment  value  last  determined ;  the  buildings 
in  towns,  however,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  registration  thereon  being  accepted  as 
tbit  seeority,  must  always  be  insured  against  fire  in  some  fire  insurance  office  in 
the  oonntry  provided  with  rules  and  regulations  duly  g^nted. 

§  14. 

Par.  1.  The  capital  of  the  bank  deposited  in  bonds  shall  be  examined  by 
^legates  of  the  Company  together  with  the  Qovemor  of  the  province,  or  whoever 
be  may  appoint  in  his  place  to  be  present  at  the  examination,  and  approved,  when 
the  bonds  are  found  to  be  of  the  nature  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  section,  and 
^  ^'^ber  respects  may  be  considered  to  contain  full  security. 

Ptt.  2.  The  exchange  of  securities  belonging  to  the  capital  deposited  in  bonds 
*>  dealt  with  in  the  very  same  way  as  at  the  first  examination. 

§  15. 

^  capital  of  the  bank  deposited  in  bonds  shall  be  placed  in  security  at  the 
^w  of  the  Exchequer  or  some  public  place  of  safety  in  a  box  or  chest  furnished 
*ith  two  kwks,  to  whidi  the  directors  and  a  public  officer  chosen  by  the  appointed 
^^°°^°"noner  shall  have  each  his  key. 
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S  16. 

Fir.  "L  The  partners  with  joint  req;¥>naibility  ii|  the  Banking  CompaBj  ahsU 
alect  fhw  among  themielvei  a  board  of  directois,  who  ihall  hare  the  light,  m 
aooordanoe  with  the  inatractioiia  which  are  iaroed  by  the  Cempaay,  and  under  mch 
oontrol  bj  pabUc  anthority  as  in  that  law  ia  enacted,  to  manage  the  fa^ok,  and  in 
every  biuineiB  kiwfuUy  to  speak  and  answer  for  the  Company. 

B»r.  2.  Every  partner  who  is  chosen  to  be  a  member  of  a  board  of  directots 
ahall  deposit  in  the  keeping  of  the  bank,  at  least  ope  share  eertificate^  whidi  diall 
not  be  delivered  up  ftom  the  bank  so  long  as  he  rea»ains  a  member  of  the  board  of 
dirsotora. 

S  1^ 

Par.  1.  A  member  of  the  board  of  directors  may  be  removed  fitnn  his  oAoe  by 
a  resolation  dnly  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Company. 

V9r»  2.  If  a  director  retires  he  still  remains  responsible  for  the  tnnsactioos  in 
which  he  has  taken  part»  nntil  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Cooipany,  after  an  aadit 
has  taken  place  in  tiUe  osoal  way,  has  assented  to  his  release. 

§  18. 

The  names  of  the  directors  of  a  board  and  of  those  persons  who  are  entitied 
to  sign  the  Company's  bank  notes  and  other  liabilities,  shall  after  every  ordioary 
meeting  of  the  Company,  also  when  any  change  in  these  respects  has  otbenrise 
taken  place,  be  notified  to  the  appointed  Commissioner,  and  be  inserted  in  the  poblie 
joomals. 

§  19. 

Xt  is  incanibent  npon  the  dlrectozv  i—^ 

To  keep  the  acoomits  and  transactions  of  the  bank,  at  any  time  wfaatevai; 
accessible  to  the  Commissioner  or  hb  deputy,  as  well  as  for  the  special  ezamiiiatio& 
which  we  may  think  proper  to  order ; 

To  draw  up  immediately  after  the  close  of  each  quarter,  in  the  prfimffci  of  the 
Commissioner  or  his  deputy,  and  thereupon  without  delay  to  send  to  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  likewise  to  publish  in  the  newspapers,  a  summary  showing  the  state  cf 
the  bank ;  this  summary  shall  likewise  contain  a  statement  of  the  interest  on  kans 
and  the  discount  which  were  ourrsnt  in  the  ba&k  during  the  period  comprised  in  the 
summary  ;* 

To  advertise  immediately  in  the  public  journals,  so  soon  as  an  alteration  in  the 
interest  on  loans  or  the  discount  has  been  resolved  upon ; 

To  send  into  our  finance  department  after  an  audit  has  been  performed,  a  report 
of  the  andit,  likewise  to  have  tiie  same  inserted  in  the  public  journals ;  and 

To  make  themselves  accurately  acquainted  with  what  this  law  enacts  and  ths 
Company's  rules,  fixed  by  us,  prescribe. 

Should  any  deviation  take  place,  and  tiie  circumstance,  when  observed,  not  be 
xeetified  within  a  month,  it  will  rest  with  ns  in  a  grave  or  important  case  to  dsohve 
the  Company  to  have  forfhited  the  right  to  carry  on  banking  business. 

§  20. 
The  relations  of  private  persons  to  the  bank  may  not  be  divulged  to  the  public 

•  The  quarterly  statement  of  the  Swedish  banks  given  in  Tibles  19,  90,  and  21, 
b  in  accordance  with  this  section  of  the  statute. 
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§21. 
The  head  office  of  the  hank  may  only  he  opened  in  a  town. 

§  22. 

It  than  be  noCifted  by  advertisement  in  the  poblic  jooraala  when  a  hank  ttarta  - 
its  hoflineBSy  and  iiifonnat&on  of  the  date  when  that  takee  pkce  shall  foe  sent  to  o«r 
finsnoe  department. 

§  23. 

Before  a  bank  commeaoes  bnsinesB,  it  shall  be  proved  before  the  Oom- 
OMuoner  :— 

a.  That  tha  charter  granted  by  na  in  iavoor  of  the  Company,  as  weH  as  1^  mles 
of  the  Company,  bave  been  produced,  in  the  original,  before  the  oonrt  of  justice  in 
the  town  whera  the  Company's  head  office  is  sitaated,  and  verbally  entered  in  its 
register,  and  that  the  court  has,  at  the  Company's  expense,  had  an  advertisement 
inserted  in  the  public  joomals  of  the  Company  having  been  formed. 

b.  That  a  list  of  the  partners  who,  in  accordance  with  this  law  are  jointly 
respoonble  for  the  Company's  engagements,  has  not  only  been  delivered  to  the 
Bune  conrty  and  entered  into  its  register,  but  also  advertised  in  the  public  joomals. 

e.  That  at  least  lo  per  cent,  of  the  capital  has  been  paid  into  the  bank  on  its 
•hares,  also  that  the  papers  which  the  Company  has  approved  on  examination  have 
been  delivered  up  to  the  bank  in  secority  thereof,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
capital  win,  aoooiding  to  §  IQ,  be  paid  to  the  bank  within  a  year. 

§  24u 

Before  a  bank  commences  to  issoe  its  own  bank  notes  it  shall  furthermore  be 
proved  before  the  Commissioner : — 

a.  That  the  deposit  of  the  bank,  in  value  corresponding  to  at  least  ^s  per 
eent.  of  the  capital,  has  been  deposited  in  the  way  prescribed  at  a  public  place  of 
■rfBty. 

h.  That  proofr  of  the  bank  notes  have  been  delivered  to  oor  finance  department. 
e>  That  the  names  of  the  persons  who  shaB  agn  the  bank  notes  have  been 
ii^Krted  in  the  public  newspapers. 

§  25. 

Sboold  shareholders  with  limited  liability  be  taken  into  the  Company,  after  the 
Baoking  Company  has  fulfilled  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  right  to  issoe  its 
<^^Q  bank  notes,  the  Company,  which  wishes  to  base  its  issue  of  notes  upon  the 
inoesse  thus  obtained,  shall  be  bound,  before  it  can  be  considered  entitled  tbeieto, 
"f^^j  to  prove  before  the  Commissioner  that  the  deposit,  corresponding  to  at 
Icsst  6o  and  at  the  highest  75  per  cent,  of  the  increase,  has  been  further  deposits 
^  ^  prescribed  manner  at  a  public  place  of  safety. 

§  26. 

The  Banking  Company,  wiiicb  is  entitled  to  issne  its  own  bank  notes^  may  not 
^ver  or  in  geoenl  bnsinflss  keep  at  one  time  in  drcnlation  a  higher  amount  than 
vhen  sBBuned  up  in  value  oomsponds  to  z-— 

«•  The  bonds  deposited  at  a  public  place  of  safety,  aocording  to  the  accounts  of 
tbekank. 

&.  Ihe  csah  in  hand  of  the  bank  consiiting  of  the  coin  of  the  realm  and  notes 
of  the  Bulk  of  the  IQngdom. 
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c.  Gold  and  filver,  according  to  the  mlea  of  valoation  which  is  now  or  may 
hereafter  be  prescribed  for  the  Bank  of  the  Kingdom. 

d,  BalanceB  of  account  with  the  Bank  of  the  Kingdom. 

0,  The  Becnrities  held  by  the  bank  for  cash  credits  granted,  and  whi^  are  in  thar 
nature  to  be  compared  with  the  deposit  of  the  bank,  in  the  proportion  that  crediti 
are  solicited ;  stilU,  never  to  a  larger  amount  than  corresponds  to  50  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  capital  of  the  bank. 

§  27. 

Par.  1.  The  bank  notes  shall  be  issued  by  the  Banking  Company  in  frToor 
of  the  holder,  to  be  cashed  on  demand  without  interest,  and  signed  by  at  least  two 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  and  an  officer  of  the  bank  iHm>  may  be  appcnnted 
thereto  by  the  directors. 

Bank  notes  may  only  run  for  5,  10,  50,  100,  and  500  riksdollers  xiksmynt. 

[5«.  6d.,  us,  i<2.,  i/.  i5f.  6<{.,  5^.  iif.  zd,,  %yl.  15*.  SdJ] 

Par.  2.  They  shall  in  size  and  form  be  so  manufactured  that  the  paper  for  those 
of  5  and  10  riksdollers  shall  be  4.I  inches  in  length  and  ai  inches  in  breadth,  for 
those  of  50  and  100  riksdollers  5  inches  in  length  and  4^  inches  in  breadth,  and  ftr 
those  of  500  riksdollers  7^  inches  in  length  and  4^  inches  in  breadth,  in  every 
way  according  to  the  Royal  decree  for  Weights  and  Measures  of  the  Slst  January, 
1865. 

Fftr.  3.  The  bank  notes  may  be  manufactured  of  paper  without  colour,  still  not 
like  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  States  of  the  Kingdom.  As  to  the  printing  or 
engraving,  that  may  rest  with  the  Company  to  determine ;  yet  the  value  of  the 
bank  note  must  always  be  clearly  expressed. 

§  28. 

The  bank  note  shall,  when  it  is  presented  at  the  Company's  head  office  to  be 
changed,  be  paid  with  coin  of  the  realm  or  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  Kingdom.  If 
payment  is  refused,  the  holder  of  the  bank  note  shall  be  entitled,  together  with 
the  principal  sum,  to  obtain  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  from 
the  date  of  payment  having  been  refused  until  payment  can  be  obtuned. 

§  29. 

Should  the  Banking  Company  fiiil  in  its  doty  to  pay  on  demand  the  bank  notes 
which  it  has  issued,  the  holder,  after  a  protest  has  been  effected  by  a  notaiy  public,  for 
which  the  cost  shall  be  borne  by  the  Company,  shall  be  entitled  to  make  a  report  on 
the  circumstances  to  the  Commissioner,  who,  if  it  cannot  be  immediately  proved  that 
the  hindrance  originated  in  an  acddent,  shall  without  delay  make  a  report  to  us 
stating  the  drcumstances,  and  in  the  meantime  suspend  the  business  of  the  bank.  It 
will  rest  with  us  to  decide  how  far  the  charter  of  the  bank  shall  in  sudi  case  become 
forfeited. 

§  SO. 

The  Banking  Company  shall  have  the  right,  for  the  payment  of  its  bank  notei 
in  circulation,  to  apply,  if  necessity  so  require  it,  after  permission  thereto  has  been 
obtained  from  the  Commissioner,  a  greater  or  smaller  part  of  the  securities  oi  the 
capital  of  the  bank :  in  which  case  the  Banking  Company's  right  to  issue  notes 
shall  be  curtailed  by  the  amount  at  which  the  securities  sold  were  valued ;  but  the 
Banking  Company  shall  be  obliged,  as  soon  as  it  can  possibly  take  place,  to  restore 
its  securities  to  the  proper  amount. 
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§  81. 

Fur.  1.  An  obligation  bearing' interest  of  a  private  bank,  made  oat  in  &¥onr  of 
the  bolder,  or  to  a  certain  penon  or  order,  may  not  ran  for  a  imaller  amoont  than 
500  rikadoUers  rikamynt.     [%7L  i5«.  SdJ] 

Far.  2.  A  depoait  receipt  with  or  without  interest  shall  be  made  ont  in  favoor 
of  a  certain  person,  and  contain  therein  that  a  transfer  thereof  mast  be  notified 
it  the  bank  for  tbe  security  of  the  new  owner  thereof. 

§  82. 

Far.  1.  The  Banking  Company  shall  be  entitled  to  use  printed  or  engraved 
forms,  not  only  for  bank  notes,  bat  also  (br  bonds  on  aoooant  of  loans,  reoeiptSf 
contracts,  and  qnittanoee. 

Pkir.  2.  The  receipts  which  are  issoed  by  a  bank  are  only  valid  as  quittances,  but 
may  not  be  tranaferred  or  delivered  in  business. 

§  88. 

The  Banking  Company  may  not  carry  on  badness  with  anything  else  than  gold 
and  silver,  home  and  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  and  public  stock  bearing  interest, 
nor  become  posscsacd  of  otber  real  property  than  what  is  requisite  for  the  bank 
pmnisei ;  but  it  may  not  be  hindered  from  purchasing  mortgaged  property  whicb 
is  wld  by  auction,  whereby  the  rights  and  security  of  the  bank  may  be  concerned  j 
itin  due  regard  thereto  being  had  that  such  property  shall  be  sold  again  as  soon 
as  it  csn  take  place  without  loss  to  the  bank. 

§  84. 

The  Banking  Company  shall  enjoy  the  same  right  to  assistance  in  getting 
execution  of  a  clum  aa  is  now  or  may  be  bereafter  allowed  to  the  Bank  of 
tbe  Kingdom ;  bat  legal  proceedings  on  aoooant  of  the  claim  shall  be  instituted 
witlun  a  montb  from  the  time  of  its  having  become  doe. 

§  86. 

If  the  Banking  Company,  according  to  the  duly  audited  balance  of  any  business 
year,  has  made  such  losses  that  the  reserve  fund  of  the  bank  and  10  per  cent,  of 
tHe  capital,  which  the  partners  with  joint  responsibility  have  contributed,  have 
l«en  lost,  then  the  bank  shall  be  placed  under  sequestration,  and  the  Company 
be  aocordSngly  dissolved,  so  far  as  the  Company  does  not,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
puiy  called  togetber  for  the  purpose,  declare  itself  willing,  within  three  months,  by 
means  of  the  necessary  additions  to  the  shares,  to  restore  the  capital  to  its  proper 
amoont 

It  is  mcumbent  apon  tbe  Commissioner  to  watch  caiefully  that  such  resolution  of 
the  meeting  of  tbe  Company  be  carried  out  within  the  said  time.  If  it  be  not  so 
^one,  the  Company  shall  be  placed  absolutely  under  sequestration  and  dissolved. 

AH  persons  who  are  concerned  have  to  obey  and  be  guided  by  this.  For 
"i'tber  certainty  we  have  signed  this  with  our  own  hand«  and  caused  it  to  be 
confirmed  with  our  Royal  seal. 

T^  Koyal  Fataee  of  Stockhohn,  the  20th  May,  1864. 

Carl, 

© 

J.   ▲.   Q&IPENBTKDT. 
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XVI. — Statement  of  Banking  in  Denmark. 

PVom  the  Ist  August,  1818  (the  oession  of  Norway  to  Swcdai 
took  place  in  1814),  the  National  Bank  of  Copenhagen  took  the 
place  of   the    Rigsbank   (Bank  of  the  Kingdom)    in  Denmark, 
accepting  all  its   claims   and  debts,  rights  and  privileges.     The 
first  duty  of  the  bank  was   to  endeayour  to  estabUsh  a  sound 
currency  and  system  of  money  for  the  kingdom,  by   wi^^infjuiiipg 
the  notes  issued  by  the  Rigsbank  at  their  par  value.     To  do 
this  it  was  enjoined  to  collect  and  preserve  a  fund  of  silver  in  cdiis, 
bars,  and  banco  money  (equivalent  to  silver),  sufficient  to  caflh  the 
bank  notes  whenever  they  were  presented.     The  proportion  of  this 
basis  has  varied  from  about  half  the  notes  in  circulation  in  1859,  to 
two- thirds  in  1871.     These  have  been  the  most  usual  proportions: 
In  1866,  the  year  when  the  lowest  amount  was  held,  the  amount 
was   1,096,000/.  silver  to  2,667,000/.  paper;  in  1866,  1,4$  1,000/. 
silver  to  2,933,000/.  paper;  in  1867,  1,428,000/.  silver  to  2,922,000/. 
paper.     The  ordinary  duties  of  a  bank  were  also  to  be  performed, 
and  the  productive  powers  and  commeroe  of  the  country  fiunlitsted 
by  loans  and  discounts,  also  by  opening  accounts  and  receiving 
deposits.     To  enable  the  bank  to  give  this  assistance,  it  took  over 
the  property  belonging  to  the  Rigsbank,  with  also  certain  rights 
over  the  mortgages  against  which  the  Rigsbank  had  issued  notes, 
until    such  time  as  those  notes  had  been    definitely    redeemed. 
The  bank  is  bound  to  hold  silver  for  half  of  the  existing  paper 
money  in  circulation,  of  which  silver  at  least  half  was  to  be  the 
current  silver  coins  of  the  country :   the  other  half  might  consist 
of  silver  bars  and  Hamburg  banco.     The  above-named  proportion  of 
silver  to  paper  must  be  kept  up.     If  a  great  demand  for  silver  in 
one  quarter  of  a  year  has  prevented  the  bank,  before  the  end  of  the 
quarter,  from   supplying  the  silver  in  proportion  to  paper,  this 
proportion  is  to  be  unconditionally  restored  before  the  end  of  the  neit 
quarter.     The  bank  petitioned  in  1848  to  be  allowed  to  place  sterling 
money  to  the  realisation  fund  instead  of  banco,  which  was  approved, 
subject  to  the  following  arrangements : — One  quarter  of  the  silver 
fund  in  the  bank  which  was  in  banco  may  comprise  bills  in  sterling 
money  until  further  notice,  the  exchange  of  the  same  to  be  13  marks 
8  skilling,  =  1/.     The  bank  petitioned  in  1854  for  an  increase  fro^ 
2,222,000/.  paper  money  to  2,660,000/.,  which  was  granted,  but  the 
security  held  was  to  be  increased  by  an  equal  amount,  of  which  one- 
fourth  was  to  be  in  silver  money,  one-half  in  silver  bars,  and  one- 
fourth  in  bars  or  good  banco  or  sterling  bills.     The  bank  petitioned 
in  1859  for  increase  of  paper  money  above  the  2,660,000/.,  which 
was  granted  on  the  following  conditions : — That  the  National  Banc 
shall  buy  of  any  one  who  may  wish  to  sell  silver  bars,  of  not  less 
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propoiiaon  of  pure  metal  to  the  alloy  tban,  say,  -f^^^  for  payment 
of  i8|  lizdollMis  par  mftfk  fine  of  Cologne  weight.  At  the  bank 
meeting  in  1853  the  directon  were  aathorised,nntil  otherwiste  decided, 
to  receive  loans  npon  which  3  per  cent,  yearly  interest  is  paid,  with 
a  mntnal  notice  of  three  months.  From  1st  May,  1860,  it  was 
agreed  with  the  Gk>yemment  to  receive  the  State  surplus  of  the 
treasury,  and  pay  interest  on  it.  Since  1858  the  hank  discounts  daily. 
The  following  details  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  assist- 
ance which  the  National  Bank  has  been  able  to  give  to  the  commerce 
oi  the  country,  and  the  solid  basis  supplied  to  the  paper  circulation : — 

Table  25. — Position  of  National  Bank  in  Copenhagefu* 

[000*1  omitted,  thus  £3,055»  =  £3,056,000.] 


Notes  iMued  

„      in  hand 

Silrer  held  in  bars  and  coin 

IxmxiB  on  real  security  

„        personal  „      

Inland  bills 

foreign  „ 

Mortgagee  and  bonds  held  

Deposits  and  current  accounts.... 
Beserye   


1870. 


£ 

3.o$5> 

75, 

1,5^7, 

636, 

781, 

333i 
75  *» 
453» 
ii7, 


1871. 


£ 

173, 
2,188, 

1,141, 

848, 
478, 
757, 
587, 
134, 


•  From  the  "  Statistical  Abstract  for  Denmark,"  No.  4,  1872,  p.  87.    The 
TixdoUar  is  eonyerted  as  9  «  i^. 

Besides  the  National  Bank  of  Copenhagen,  there  are  sereral  other 
Hanking  institutions.     The  ''Private  Bank,"  an  association  which 
in  England    would    be    regarded    as   a   joint    stock    hank,    was 
established  in   1857.     The   share   capital  is  now  666,oooZ.      The 
business  of  the  bank  was  to  comprise  all  ordinary  bank  transac- 
tions.    The  hank   wajs   to   open    debit  and   credit  accounts    for 
Its  customers,  with   the  privilege  to   use  the    amonnt  paid  the 
*anie  day  as   it  was  entered.     The  depositors  may  accept  their 
bills  payable  at  the  hank,  and  the  hank  undertakes  the  cashing 
o!  their  hills  if  desired.   On  payment  of  cash  the  bank  issnes  cheques 
^'inular  to  the  English  hank  post  hills,  but  not  at  longer  dates  than 
seven  days*  sight  or  fourteen  days'  date.    The  bank  receives  sums  of 
money  on  interest,  and  discounts  hills  payable  in  the  town,  but  the 
discounting  is  made  on  the  condition  that  at  least  one  name  is  on  the 
wll  besides  the  issuer's.     The  hank  buys  and  sells  bills  in  other 
places  in  the  country,  as  well  as  in  foreign  places.     Precious  metals 
m  bars  and  in  coins,  also  bank  notes  and  paper  money,  are  bought 
^d  Bold  by  the  bank.     Government  securities  are  not  dealt  with, 
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except  on  commission,  and  not  even  then  except  against  caah  pay- 
ments, but  this  does  not  exclude  the  bank  from  placing  a  pert  of  its 
capital  in  safe  secorities  of  the  above-named  kind.  The  bank 
negociates  loans  on  commission,  and  makes  loans  against  secnritj, 
which  is  given  as  a  pledge,  as — 

(a.)  Precious  metals,  coined  or  in  bars  ; 

(h.)  Government  securities  and  stocks  (but  not  the  bank's  own) 
also  bonds  issued  by  the  municipality  or  other  authorised 
corporations  or  societies,  for  which  the  price  is  officially 
quoted ; 

(c.)  Solid  mortgage  bonds  ; 

(d.)  Goods; 

According  to  the  following  rules  : — 

(a.)  On  precious  metals  is  lent  up  to  90  per  cent,  of  the 
value. 

(5.)  On  Government  securities  and  stocks  and  other  stocks  of 
same  class,  80  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  of  the  quoted 
value.  If  the  value  of  the  securities  should  drop  afler 
the  reception  of  the  loan  5  per  cent,  or  more,  then  the  boirower 
shall,  on  request,  within  eight  days,  pay  a  deposit  to  raise  the 
original  security,  and  the  bank  shall  deduct  the  amount  from 
the  loan.  If  the  rectification  is  not  effected  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  bank  has  the  right  to  realise  the  securities 
deposited.  If  the  debt  is  not  covered  by  the  realisation,  the 
borrower  is  bound  to  pay  in  cash  the  deficiency. 

(c.)  On  private  mortgage  bonds  the  loan  must  not  exceed  80  per 
cent. 

((?.)  The  goods  on  which  the  bank  lends  money  must  not  be  such 
as  can  easily  be  damaged  or  undergo  great  fluctuations  in 
price.  They  are  to  be  valued  as  directed  by  the  managers, 
and  the  loan  must  not  exceed  two- thirds  of  the  estimated 
value.  The  goods  which  are  pledged  to  the  bank  must  be 
insured,  and  the  policy  kept  in  the  bank.  If  the  value  of 
the  goods  drops  after  the  loan  is  made  to  10  per  cent,  or  more, 
the  bank  has  a  right  to  demand  of  the  borrower  a  further 
security,  or  a  proportionate  deduction  from  the  loan,  and  if  this 
is  not  immediately  complied  with,  the  goods  are  to  be  sold  by 
public  auction.  Any  decrease  or  damage  does  not  concern 
the  bank,  and  the  borrower  is  bound  in  this  case,  as  well  as 
in  all  cases,  to  be  liable  to  the  bank  for  the  loss. 

On  bills  of  lading  for  goods  advances  are  not  made.     The  bank 
receives  all  sorts  of  documents  and  valuables  for  safe  keeping. 
The  "  Private  Bank  "  has  done  a  considerable  business. 
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[pOO'i  omitted,  thnt  £53S»  =  £622,000.] 

Inland  bills  held 522, 

Foreign      „        291, 

Loans  on  securitj  739* 

Bonds  4O1 

Cash  in  hand  75, 

Capital     666, 

Beserre    1 10, 

Deposits  and  current  accounts 960, 

Sirndiy  creditors 124, 

iTo^tf.— From  the  "  Statistical  Abstract  for  Denmark,"  No.  4,  1872,  p.  87. 
The  rixtdollar  is  converted  at  9  *-  iL 

There  is  also  a  *'  Private  Loan  Bank  '*  in  Copenhagen^  with  a 
capital  of  1 10,000/.,  increased  in  1873  to  220,000/. ;  and  the  Land- 
inaad*s  Bank,  established  in  1872.  It  speaks  well  both  for  the  banking 
institutions  of  Copenhagen  and  for  the  prudence  with  which  the 
oommercial  undertakings  of  Denmark  generally  have  been  con- 
ducted) that  the  merchants  of  that  country  passed  through  the  trial 
yean  of  1857  and  1866  comparatively  unscathed. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr*  Edward  Bawlings  for 
the  materials  for  this  portion  of  my  paper. 

XVII. — Statement  of  Ba/nUing  in  Samhurgt 

The  banking  system  existing  at  this  time  in  Hamburg  presents 
some  interesting  features.     In  this  city,  the  most  vigorous  offshoot 
of  the  once  powerful  Hansa,  the  latest  representative  of  the  free 
commercial  cities  of  medieval  Europe,  there  still  remains  a  repre- 
sentative of  those  older  banks,  which  were  once  of  the  highest 
iniportance  in  commercial  affairs.    Similar  institutions  greatly  aided 
the  prosperity  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Amsterdam,  and  Nuremberg.    The 
^^ejok  of  Hamburg  is  now  the  last  survivor  of  these  banks,  whose 
hosineBs  lay  in  the  assistance  of  commerce,  not  by  loans,  but  by  the 
local  manu&cture,  so  to  speak,  of  an  international  coinage.     In  a 
dty  of  the  highest  rank  for  commercial  activity,  but  greatly  circum- 
scribed iu  teiritory,  continually  receiving  payments  for  merchandise 
ui  the  coin  of  other  countries,  a  common  standard  of  value  was  a 
matter  of  primary  necessity. 

The  invention  of  bank  money,  that  is,  of  a  money  of  account 
which  could  be  transferred  at  pleasure  from  one  holder  to  another, 
enabled  the  trade  of  the  place  to  be  carried  on  without  any  of 
those  hindrances  to  business  which  must  have  followed  on  the  delay 
^d  expense  attendant  on  the  verification  of  various  coins  differing 
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from  each  other  in  weight,  intrinsio  value,  standard  of  pnritj  of 
metal,  in  eTerj  point,  in  fact,  in  which  coins  can  differ  from  each 
other.  By  supplying  a  currency  of  universal  acceptation,  the  Bank 
of  Hamburg  greatly  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  that  city. 
The  bank  carried  on  its  business  under  the  protection  of  the  State, 
and  was  a  place  for  deposit,  or  warehouse  of  the  precious  metals, 
principally  uncoined  silver.  The  "mark  banco,"  or  money  of 
account,  represented  the  59}  part  of  a  metrical  pound  of  fine  silver. 
Any  quantity  of  fine  silver  was  received  by  the  bank,  and  credited 
to  the  sender  at  the  rate  of  59^  mark  banco  for  one  pound  of  fine 
silver,  I  p.  mill  (^  per  cent.)  being  charged  to  the  person  who 
sold  the  silver  to  the  bank.  Accounts  could  only  be  opened  by 
a  Hamburg  citizen  or  corporation.  In  order  to  avoid  any  risk  of 
loss,  no  silver  was  received  below  the  fineness  of  -^^'7,  and  every 
bar  had  to  be  assayed  by  a  sworn  assayer  in  the  service  of  the  bank. 
In  this  manner  the  payments  to  be  made  were  merely  transfers  from 
one  account  to  another  by  persons  who  kept  an  account  at  the  bank. 
To  transact  their  business  they  had  either  to  appear  personally  or 
to  be  represented  by  an  attorney,  who  brought  the  checks  with  a 
printed  signature  personally  to  the  bank.  Besides  the  business 
based  on  bar  silver,  the  Hamburg  Bank  also  advanced  bank  money 
against  silver  coins,  and  in  a  limited  way  in  gold,  under  carefal 
restriction  and  for  a  limited  time  only.  These  loans,  however,  could 
be  renewed.  The  pledge  itself  could  only  be  taken  out  by  the 
person  who  took  money  for  it,  or  by  another  one  to  whom  it  was 
formally  transferred. 

About  twenty  years  ago  it  was  found  that  the  ezisting  system 
wanted  elasticity,  as  the  bank  gave  no  facilities  whatever,  neither  for 
credits  nor  discounts.  The  currency,  it  will  be  observed,  was  a 
purely  metallic  one,  the  "  mark  banco  "  being  merely  the  represent 
tative  of  an  equal  value  of  silver.  But  this  arrangement,  though 
perfect  in  itself,  and  presenting  the  safest  form  of  cmreni^,  hss 
not  been  able  to  save  Hamburg  from  the  troubles  of  a  crisis.  That 
of  1857  was  even  more  intense  in  Hamburg  than  in  London. 
We  may  hence  observe  how  little  influence  the  form  of  currency 
may  have  either  in  creating,  or  in  allaying,  a  commercial  crisis. 
In  1856  two  private  banks  were  founded,  the  Yereins  Bank  and 
the  Ilford  Deutsche  Bank.  The  first  has  shares  partly  paid  up,  and 
a  capital  paid  up  of  450,000^.,  150,000/.  having  been  paid  since 
December,  1871,  the  date  of  the  balance  sheet  given  below.  The 
shares  are  at  this  time  at  a  very  considerable  premium,  on  the 
amount  paid  up.  The  shares  in  the  second  are  fully  paid  np.  The 
capital  is  1,500,000/.,  and  the  shares  also  stamd  at  a  oonsiderable 
premium. 

A  third  bank,  the  CommenB  and  Diaoonto  Bank,  with  fully 
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paid-ixp  shares  and  a  capital  of  about  600,000/.,  was  established 

*u»ce.   the  year  1869,  and  recently  some  other  banks  have  com- 

nenoed  bosiness.     All  these  banks  are  foanded  nnder  enactments 

whicH  provide  that  the  liability  of  the  shareholders  is  limited  to  the 

noznixud  amount  of  their  shares.      According  to  the  latest  law, 

40  p«r  cent,  of  the  shares  most  be  paid  np.     With  this  the  liability 

«  tlxe  founders  of  such  companies  generally  ceases.     The  andits  of 

the  ^ocoonts  of  these  banks  are  entirely  of  a  private  nature,  and  are 

not  ^v^erified  by  any  public  official.     The  banks  have  up  to  this  time 

cleax'^d  with  each  other  daily,  settling  the  payments  to  be  made  to 

tne    other  by  transferring  the  balance  to  their  account  with  the 

'^'i^lurg  Bank,  in  the  same  manner  as  our  clearing  bankers  do  by 

™*^1  J  giving  a  cheque  on  the  Bank   of  England.     The  Bank  of 

™**^l)iii^  is  required  by  law  to  publish  a  weekly  statement  of  its 

•J^'^'tants.     The  Vereins  Bank  and  the  Nord  Deutsche  Bank  pub- 

*^^  tiieir  accounts  monthly,  in  accordance  with  their  statutes. 

X  add  the  statements  of  the  Bank  of  Hamburg,  and  the  last 

y®^^ly  balance-sheets  of  the  Vereins  and  Nord  Deutsche  banks. 

^^^  these,  and  for  much  of  the  information  contained  in  this  state- 

^^^t,  I  am  indebted  to  the  civility  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Gossler,  of  HJam- 

Tablb  27. — Petition  of  Banks  in  Hamburg, 

[OOO't  omitted,  that  £2,265.  ^  £2,2«5.000.] 


12th  October. 
1872. 

18th  December, 
1872. 

Stock  of  silTflT  in  hwrf  .,T,r, T^----f-T----T 

£ 

2,265, 

537, 

25» 

£ 

2,250, 

521. 
30, 

AUowaDoet  Againft  ulver  money »... 

n                      ©"«••           n        •••• 

2,827, 

2,801, 

Balance  Sheet  of  the  "  Vereine  Bank**  in  Hamburg,  for  the  Fifteenth  Tear 

ofite  Bueiness,  ending  Zlst  December,  1871. 


AcnvA  {Ateelt), 

'•  P(ffiel0iime,"  Hamburg  billB 

„  Foreign       „ 

Aoconnt  with  Bank  of  Hambarg 

Balftnoe  of  cash    

Cottpan  aoooant   

AdTSDcea  on  secnritiea. 

Bank  premisee,  &o 

Simdzy  debton,  &o. 

Shane  m  the  Yeraint  Bank  at  1 

Fumiiorey  fto.  • 


£ 

827, 

63, 
227, 

29, 
1, 

184, 
9, 

146, 

>5» 
9, 

1.5  ^Of 


Passiya  (LicUnlitiet), 

£ 

Share  capital  paid-up  300, 

Beserre 19, 

Deposite 67, 

Interest  due  on  ditto   4, 

Acceptances   79, 

Sundry  creditors  996, 

1,075. 

Profit,  &c 45, 


\»S^^ 


i.«3L 
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Balance  Sheet  of  the    ** Xord-DeuUche    Bank**    in    Hamhurgy  for    tA^ 
Fifteenth  Tear  of  its  Btisiness,  ending  3}st  December,  1871. 

[OOCt  omitted.] 


ACTITA. 

Aooount  with  Bank  of  Hamburg  336, 

Cash  65, 

Local  bills 936, 

Foreign  „  483, 

Pablio  funob  and  Bhares  536, 

Adranoet  against  seourity  600, 

„        without      „         185, 

Premises,  &c 24, 


3'»65' 


Passtta. 

f 

Share  capital 1,509, 

Endorsement  account  6j2, 

Deposits 6^4, 

Accounts  with  foreign  oorre-l 

spondents  J  ^ 

Interests  due 6, 

Brokerage  account    h 

Guarantee       „        45, 

Tantieme  14, 

Dividend  account     1S9, 


S'oie. — The  mark  banco  is  converted  at  is.  6d,  in  this  table. 


The  statements  of  the  Bank  of  Hamburg  show  how  large  a  pro« 
portion  of  its  holdings  is  of  bar  silver,  and  how  small  the  qnantitj 
either  of  coined  silver  or  of  gold  in  its  possession  is.     The  balance 
sheets  of  the  other  banks  show  how  large  the  proportion  of  reserve 
held,  whether  in  cash  or  in  account  with  the  Bank  of  Hamburg,  is  to 
liabilities.    The  banking  business  of  Hamburg  is  at  this  time  in  a  state 
of  transition.     The  German  Parliament  has  decided  that  all  Grennany 
should  possess  a  gold  standard,  and  Hamburg  will  have  to  give  np 
its  old  system  of  a  bank  currency  based  on  uncoined  silver.    The 
change  came  into  effect  on  the  15th  February,  1873 ;   after  that 
date  the  monetary  system  of  Hamburg  will  be  rix  money  in  marks, 
150  of  which  will  be  equal  to  100  marks  banco.     These  new  marks 
are  to  be  represented  by  the  German  thalers  of  3-marks  rix  money 
each,  which  it  is  intended  to  convert  into  gold  marks  coined  in  lO 
and  20-mark  pieces,  95.  g\d,  and  igs,  'jd,     I  may  mention  here  that 
these  changes  have  come  into  effect  within  three  days  of  the  date  of 
my  reading  this  statement  to  the  Society.     The  future  banking 
arrangements  of  Hamburg  may  very  probably  take  a  difierent  shape 
from  those  which  I  have  described. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Bank  of  Hamburg  will  endeavonr  to 
continue  its  business  under  the  new  system,  but  in  such  altered  cun 
cumstances  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  it  can  find  scope  for  a 
business  such  as  it  has  hitherto  carried  on.  The  circulation  being 
in  future  rix  money,  the  well-known  "mark  banoo"  most  disappear, 
with  all  its  safety  and  convenience.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
possessing  the  same  currency  with  Germany  may  prove  some  com* 
pensation  to  the  trade  of  Hamburg,  and  contribute  to  enlaiiped 
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oi^:r*cantile  transactions  and  continued  prosperity.     The  ralue  of  the 
^^I^rts  of  Hambutg  waa  for  1869  and  1870. 

Tabus  28*—Jmports  into  Hamburg  1869  and  1870» 


Total  iinportfl  into  fiunburg.... 
Of  which  waa  received— *      1 
From  Qreat  Britain  ....  j 


1869. 


& 

64,300,000 
20,500,000 


1870.» 


m  ■« 


55,400,000 
17,600,000 


*  These  particulars  are  taken  from  M.  M«  Block's  "  Annuaire  de  rEcotiomitf 
"  Pobtiquc,"  1872,  p.  485. 

1870  was  the  yeai*  of  the  French  war,  during  a  considerable 
part  of  which  the  River  Elbe  waa  blockaded*  I  understand  that 
the  anbseqnent  year  shows  a  great  increase  over  1869,  but  I  hare 
been  unable  to  obtain  exact  information  as  to  amounts* 

The  vast  progress  of  the  commerce  of  the  city  is  shown  by  oom« 
paring  these  sums  with  the  average  of  the  total  imports,  which  were 

U 

Pof  ttd  tetaii  1861-70 ; 56,600,000 

And  for  '61-60 39,700,000 

^qU* — ^The  thaler  is  oonyerted  at  3«« 

XVllL — Oonciuaiarti 

1  h&te  thus  completed  my  survey  of  the  banking  Mtamg^meniM 
et  three  ootlntried  besides  our  owni  They  contrast  well  wii^  each 
otber  as  good  examples  of  three  different  methods.  In  Depmarki 
where  the  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  mainly  agriculturali  thd 
bonking  system  is  perhaps  less  dompletely  developed  than  in  either 
Hamburg  or  Sweden^  Hamburg  presents  an  instance,  now  almost 
thd  Idst  in  Europe,  of  a  State  unimportant  in  apparent  resotircesi 
without  teltitdry,  Without  natural  wealth,  pi^spering  as  a  great 
oenti^  of  the  traffic  of  other  nations.  The  old  bdnking  system  waa 
designed  to  facilitate  the  needs  of  an  international  commerce,  such 
aa  the  State  (tarried  on*  This  object  was  Very  thoroughly  attained 
under  the  method  of  business  pufstted  by  the  Bank  of  Hambtifg^ 
We  now  see  a  freah  system  springing  up  designed  to  meet  the  new 
needs  of  the  time*  The  Yigonr  with  which  these  new  di^iLgements 
have  been  carried  otkt,  promisee  well  for  the  ftlttire  commercial 
activity  of  fiamburg*  In  Sweden,  entirely  different  requirementa 
exiat;  a  coimtry  with  a  large  extent  of  territory,  with  a  sparse 
(Kypukitioni  and  a  rigorous  cHmAte,  needs  to  retahl  avery  partiola  of 
Wealth  it  eaa  either  ereate  or  aolledt )    we  filkd  tk«t6  ^  \A3Mn% 
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8 jBtem  admirably  adapted  to  preserre  and  to  promote  the  prosperitj 
of  the  country.     **  Waste  not,  want  not,"  might  be  the  motto  of  thii, 
as  it  should  be  of  every  banking  system.     Care  and  caution  are 
impressed  on  every  part  of  the  Swedish  method  of  business.     There 
is  none  of  the  recklessness  which  too  often  marks  lands  of  greater 
trade,  and  of  greater  resources.     The  minute  care  with  which  the 
banking  balance  sheets  are  drawn  up ;   the  publicity  given  to  the 
proceedings ;    the  thorough  attention  to   detail,   the  resolution  to 
endeavour  to  protect  the  public  in  those  matters  in  which  it  is  least 
able  to  protect  itself ;  all  show  a  prudence  and  a  foresight  worthy  of 
the  highest  praise.    The  Swedish  balance  sheets  may  be  thought  to  go 
very  minutely  into  detail ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  attention 
to  detail  is  the  life  of  business.     The  Swedish  banking  law  deserreB 
caref  al  attention,  especially  those  portions  of  it  which  are  designed 
to  prevent  speculation  in  bank  shares;  and  those  which  provide 
security  for  the  note  cu*culation.     The  form  of  association,  also,  is 
remarkably  good — ^it  is  admirably  designed   to  promote  careful 
management  in  carrying  on  the  business ;   and  combines  the  best 
points  of  joint  stock  association  and  private  partnership.      The 
statute  is  well  considered  and  clearly  arranged ;  the  experience  of 
other  nations  has  been  carefully  interwoven  into  its  provisions. 

Of  our  own  banking  arrangements  I  need  say  but  little,  as  they 
are  so  familiar  to  ourselves.  I  may  fairly  quote  the  old  adage,  *'  To 
"  speak  of  the  bridge  as  it  bears  you,"  in  this  case.  The  banking 
system  of  the  United  Kingdom  is,  I  believe,  capable  of  considerahle 
development,  and  capable  also  of  some  improvements  which  I  trust 
it  will  shortly  receive.  It  is  one  of  which,  as  a  whole,  we  may  be 
justly  proud.  Beyond  any  question,  the  banking  system,  speaking 
generally,  has  greatly  assisted  the  progress,  husbanded  the  resources, 
and  promoted  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
banking  system  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  but  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  in  the  three  dififerent  divisions  of  our  own 
country,  we  find  methods  of  conducting  the  business  differing  from 
each  other  quite  as  much  as  those  of  the  three  nations  which  I  have 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  ourselves.  The  lai^gest 
aggregate  of  deposits  beyond  any  doubt  is  in  England,  but  among 
the  three  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  of  Scotland  alone 
that  I  can  exhibit  anything  like  a  complete  banking  balance  sheet. 
It  is  Scotland  that  has,  relatively  to  its  population,  the  greatest 
number  of  banking  ofUces,  and  the  grreatest  amount  of  deposits.  It 
is  Scotland  that  gives  the  greatest  publicity  to  details.  It  is,  hence, 
clear  that  publicity  is  a  help  and  not  a  hindrance  to  banking  businesa. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  in  1844 
prescribe  a  uniform  plan  of  balance  sheet  for  the  joint  stock  banks  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  require  a  uniform  publication  of  aooounts. 
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Sir  Robert  Peers  reason  was  that  no  form  could  be  devised  which 
the  frandnlent  might  not  eyade.  This  is  true ;  still,  a  caref  ally  con- 
sidered and  well-designed  form  cannot  but  be  of  service,  and,  when 
nniversallj  adopted,  would  show  what  banks  were,  or  were  not^ 
attending  to  the  leading  principles  on  which  a  banking  business 
should  be  conducted.  Recent  legislation  has  in  some  degree  repaired 
the  omissions  of  1844t,  as  far  as  the  limited  liability  banks  are 
concerned,  but  stiU,  as  I  have  previously  mentioned,  a  great  diversity 
of  practice  prevails. 

I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  Act  of  1844,  of  what  it  has  done, 
and  of  what  it  has  not  done  so  completely.     It  has  very  distinctly 
unproved  the  basis  of  the  Bank  of  England  note  circulation,  but  it 
baa  not  had  as  great  an  influence  on  the  banking  reserve.  The  effect 
which  the  bank  note  circulation  of  the  country,  speaking  generally, 
baa  upon  the  money  market,  is  obviously  traceable  to  its  influence  on 
the  banking  reserve.     Thus,  what  is  now  by  far  the  least  important 
part  of  the  circulating  medium,  for,  as  I  have  shown,  the  note 
circulation   is   far  smaller  in  amount  than  the  gold  circulation, 
and  infinitely  smaller  than  the  circulation  of  money  in  cheques, 
becomes  at  times  the  most  important  part  in  its  influence.     Under 
these  drcumatances,  considering  how  greatly  deposit  banking  has 
extended,  and  is  likely  to  extend  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  how 
much  London  has  become  the  banking  centre  of  'Earope,  it  seems 
scarcely  desirable  to  concentrate,  more  than  is  done  at  present,  the 
increasing  and  varied  demands  which  may  arise  from  these  causes 
on  one  single  banking  reserve.     The  existing  country  note  circula- 
tion might  be,  without  difficulty,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
pTovide  for  the  internal  wants  of  the  country.     1  have  always 
I'ogretted  that  in  1844  Sir  Robert  Feel  did  not  employ  the  counhy 
liote  ctrculatipn,  as  he  might  have  done,  as  a  link  to  unite  the 
oonntry  banks  together.     Had  Sir  Robert  Peel,  instead  of  aiming, 
*B  he  did  throughout,   to  extinguish  the  country  note  circula* 
tion,  endeavoured  to  strengthen  it ;  had  he  facilitated,  instead  of 
Wndering,  the  transfer  of  the  right  of  issue  from  one  country  bank 
to  another ;  had  he  given  greater  freedom  to  the  form  of  associa- 
tion, we  should,   I  believe,   before   this   time  have  seen  a  small 
hut  sufficient  number  of  powerful  banking  institutions  arise,  formed 
^  the  best  manner  that  such  institutions  can  be  formed,  by  the 
^^on  of  existing  but  separated  banks  into  one  well  compacted  body. 
Union  is  strength.     From  the  union  of  existing  materials,  I  believe 
™t  a  banking  system  might  be  formed,  with  which  for  solidity  and 
S^  management  no  other  association  could  compare. 

'^e  solidity  and  good  management  of  the  banking  institutions  of 
^^  country  must  always  be  matters  of  great  moment  to  all  classes 
^i  Tanks  in  the  community.     In  describing  what  exists,  I  have 
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throaghont  confined  my  obsetrations  to  the  practical  side  of  the 
qnestion.     Thronghout  I  hare  sought  to  avoid  ezpreeBing  anj  meiv 
opinionB  unsupported  by  facts,  and  I  have  made  as  complete  an 
analysis  of  facts  as  is  possible.     I  have  endeavonred  to  draw  np  a 
chart  of  the  circulating  medium — a  map,  if  I   may  employ  the 
expression,   of  those  seas    over  which  our  commerce  is    carried^ 
pointing  out  the  position  of  the  currents  as  Trail  as  of  the  sboal«, 
which  our  progress  may  encounter  in  its  course.     I  have  also  given 
an  outline  of  some  of  the  re-arrangements  which  that  progress  may 
require.     It  is  probable  that,  should  the  extension  d  our  trade 
continue,   the  course  of  our  banking  will  experience  a   similar 
change,  and  require  to  be  moulded  according  to  the  altered  w^ts 
of  the  time.      The  need  of  strengthening  the  banking  reserrea  of 
the  country  is  obvious.     It  would  also  be  very  desirable  that  some 
central  association  should  be  formed  by  which  the  requirements  of 
the  business  should  be  considered,  and  their  regulation  arranged ; 
by  which  also  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  extension  of 
business,  as  in  the  Scotch  system,  over  a  considerable  area  of  the 
country,  including  districts  differing  in  their  character  and  require* 
ments,  might  be  attained.     These  changes,  though  they  may  b0 
necessary,  will  need  g^reat  caution  in  their  introduction.      What  is 
settled  by  custom  must  always  be  handled  with  the  utnK>6t  care. 
Still,  wherever  progress  exists,  some  readjustment,  some  alteration 
will  be  continufidly  needed.     In  these  matters, "  Time  is  the  greatest 
"  innovator ;    and  if  time  in  its  course  alters  things  to  the  worse, 
'*  and  wisdom  and  counsel  shall  not  alter  them  to  the  better,  whak 
"  shall  be  the  end  ?"     These  are  the  words  of  one  of  the  earliest, 
perhaps  the  ablest,  of  our  English  men  of  soience,  a  man  also  of 
much  practical  experience  in  all  the  business  of  his  time.     Be« 
membeiing  his  sound  advice,  I  trust  we  may  bring  the  discussions 
on  this  important  subject,  on  the  due  understanding  of  which  the 
welfare  of  the  country  so  largely  depends,  to  a  proeperoua  and 
successful  issue. 
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"L^-IHaeussion  on  Mt,  Palgtavt^$  Paper, 

Mm.  KswicASOfi  iaid  it  was  qttiie  true  that  mate  than  twenty  yean  ago  ho 

Inflicted  upon  the  Society  a  paper  on  hanking,  alttioat  as  long  as  Mr.  Pkdgrave'Sy 

and  he  was  glad  to  find  that  the  facts  he  had  collected  had  proved  of  me  in  later 

yeus.    He  oongratnlated  Mr.  Plalgrave  on  the  Inminotis  and  concise  way  in  which 

he  had  brooght  before  the  Sodety  the  material  points  in  his  paper,  and  was  glad  to 

Und  that  a  new  lahobfer  had  entered  Upon  the  field  of  inTestigatlott,  which  he 

(Mn  Newmarcb)  had  begun   many  years  agoi     He  had  on  aeveml  occssions 

•ttempted  to  take  up  the  thread  of  his  inqoiiy,  and  he  had  collected  sufficient 

materials  for  continuing  hia  analysis  between  1851  and  the  present  time,  but  he 

had  not  had  tinne  to  catty  out  his  project.     The  subject  was  on*  which  might  be 

advantageously  treated  by  several  minds.     He  was  happy  to  find  that  Mr.  Palgrave's 

i^eearches  had  in  the  main  confirmed  the  results  arrived  at  twenty-three  years  aga 

Without  going  into  details,  he  accepted  in  the  midn  the  two  chief  conclusions  which 

Mr.  Pidgrave  bad  placed  befbre  them  as  regards  bill  circulation.    There  was  no 

doobt  that  since  1851,  or  1861»  or  even  a  later  date,  there  had  been  an  amasing 

etpanaon  in  the  IhII  circulation  of  the  country,  including  the  foreign  bill  circulation. 

The  ibreign  element  was  more  than  double  the  amount  at  which  it  stood  twenty* 

two  yesrs  ago*    It  was  an  element  that  would  continue  to  increase,  and  it  was 

attended  with  consequences  which  they  were  only  just  beginning  to  understand. 

In  one  sense,  as  Mr.  Palgrave  suggesfced,  it  gave  foreign  countries  a   largely 

inereaaed  power  over  the  London  market,  t.0.,  over  the  rescnre  in  the  Bank  of 

Kngknd,  and  it  was  one  of  those  things  that  would  necessarily  lead  to  a  raiHcal 

revision  of  the  legidation  adopted  in  1844-45.     So  fhr  fhm  its  being  a  disadvantage 

to  the  country  that  it  should  become  the  focus  and  centre  of  great  international 

^^i>*Dckl  operations,  it  was  a  positive  advantage  that  we  should  avail  ourselves  of 

<Mir  insular  position,  the  security  of  our  laws,  the  immaculate  ehancter  of  our 

lortiee,  and  the  extent  of  our  freedom,  in  order  to  render  London  and  England 

''^^^  Bud  more  the  focus  of  the  trade  of  the  world.     It  had  become  so  to  a  greater 

*>^t  than  any  other  place,  and  it  would  be  wise  to  adopt  our  internal  banking 

^^^'Dotny  to  the  altered  state  of  things,  and  to  recognise  the  fact  once  for  all  that 

^  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  no  longer  a  reserve  held  merely  against 

^^^i^QBtie  and  internal  wants,  but  a  reserve  fi>r  international  purposes  of  the  largest 

^^^''iflter,  a  lesson  which  for  years  past  he  had  never  ceased  to  inculcate.    Am 

*^9^  the  component  parts  of  mere  bank  note  circulation,  that  (as  Mr.  Falgrave 

*°^M)  was  a  smaller  afEur,  and  ought  to  become  so.    Thirty  years  ago  all  the 

P^  IDM  of  the  day  (excepting  their  own  revered  member  Thomas  Tooke,  whose 

"^  was  too  philosophical  to  be  carried  away  by  men  tiaditions)  oould  not  divest 
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themselTeB  of  the  leisont  which  were  sopposed  to  hare  heeo  reed  by  the 
qnencei  of  the  great  war  when  the  ooantry  was  drained  of  iti  captal  ahnoat  to  the 
last  shilling.     For  money  to  be  then  left  at  a  bank  at  interest  was  a  drcomstanee  of 
the  greatest  rarity.     The  banking  resoarces  eonusted  munly  of  bank  notes,  and 
the  question  related  entirely  to  the  amount  of  sach  notes.     The  great  crins  of  1836, 
which  swept  away  nearly  a  hundred  ooantry  banks,  arose  from  an  abuse  of  the 
internal  circulation,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  it  left  behind  it  strong  impresskms 
and  opinions  that  survived  even  to  our  own  time.     But  soon  after  184^  wheo  Che 
gold  discoveries  came  prominently  before  the  world,  capital  began  to  aoeamolats 
rapidly,  and  the  whole  character  of  banking,  metropolitan  and  provincial,  under' 
went  a  great  change.     Banks  were  no  longer  places  for  issuing  i{.  or  52.  notea,  but 
they  became  depositories  of  capital,  which  bad  found  employment  in  the  most 
profitable  way,  ao  that  the  mere  circulation  of  bank  notes  had  become  almost 
insignifioant,  while  the  drculation  of  bills  of  exchange  had  enonnonsly  inoreaaed. 
In  a  rude  state  of  society  the  only  drculation  possible  was  in  the  metals.     Wbes 
finance  came  to  be  a  little  better  understood,  the  element  of  credit  was  introdnoed, 
banks  were  estahlisbed,  and  a  paper  circulation  followed.    Then  came  the  bill  of 
exchange,  which  was  the  primum  mobile  of  the  commercial  system.    Then  hanks, 
instead  of  being  mere  shops  for  circulating  notes,  became  depositories  of  eapitdl, 
which  capital  was  made  the  foundation  of  a  still  more  extennve  ramification  of 
credit,  in  which  the  cheque  played  so  important  a  part.    By  the  set-off  which  took 
place  in  the  Clearing  House  between  4  and  6  o'clock,  a  hundred  millions  a-day 
were  disposed  of  without  the  intervention  of  coin  or  notes.    This  was  a  prooes 
that  ought  to  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible,  and  which  admitted  of  still  hugcr 
development,  especially  in  the  direction  of  the  smaller  transactions  now  settled  fay 
coin  or  notes.     It  could  be  carried  on  in  England  under  the  most  favourable  drcum- 
stances  as  compared  with  any  other  country.     In  France  the  political  inaecoritj 
rendered  the  adoption  of  the  English  system  of  banking  impossible ;  since  banken 
would  not  make  themselves  responsible  for  millions  of  deposits,  not  having  forty- 
eight  hours'  security  against  a  revolution.    The  thing  now  to  he  attended  to  vai 
not  the  mero  circulation,  but  the  variations  in  the  demand  for  capital  as  indioated 
by  the  variationa  in  the  rate  of  interest.    It  was  becoming  obvious  to  every  one 
that  the  state  of  the  money  market  means  the  rate  of  interest  and  the  state  of 
credit  as  affected  by  that  rate  of  interest.    The  ultimate  regulating  power  was  tbe 
bullion  reserve,  whicli,  after  all,  was  only  found  in  possession  of  the  Bank  of 
England.    It  was  right  that  there  should  be  only  one  centre  of  bullion  reserve.    It 
was  a  great  barbarism  for  bankers,  provincial  or  metropolitan,  to  keep  large  qoan* 
titles  of  gold  and  silver  on  their  premises.    If  a  country  hanker  had  a  surpln 
which  he  could  not  usefully  employ,  he  sent  it  to  his  London  agent.    If  the 
London  agent  could  not  employ  it  in  diMOunting  bills  or  making  advanoeib  he  ssiit 
it  to  his  credit  with  the  Bank  of  England.     Tkero  was  the  ultimate  bullion  restrv^, 
and  upon  the  variations  of  that  reserve  depended  the  oscillations  in  the  state  of  the 
money  market.    The  great  point,  therefore,  was^  not  to  trouble  about  the  fantaiti^ 
obsolete  notions  as  to  hank  note  circulation  and  the  regulation  of  the  ourranpy,  bat 
to  maintain  at  the  Iknk  of  England  a  suffidently  large  reserve  to  meet  the  otoilla- 
tions  produced  by  the  trade  of  tbe  country,  regw^ing  it  as  the  centre  of  tbe  eom« 
merce  of  the  world.    It  was  impossible  to  carry  on  an  enormous  trade  in  thii 
eonntry,  or  anywhere  else,  without  every  now  and  then  requiring  that  the  pradou 
metals  should  pass  to  a  certain  extent  from  one  oountiy  to  another;  but  bappi^, 
it  was  the  tendenej  of  modem  times  to  diminish  that  most  onprofitaUe  of  tU 
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tndei.     Gold  and  nlrer  were  not  like  engar  or  cotton  or  jntOi  upon  whicb  there 

WM  a  profit  to  be  made  in  pueing  from  the  producer  to  the  oontnmer.    The  mere 

trade*  therefore^  in  the  peange  of  bnllion  from  one  country  to  another  was  lome- 

thing  to  be  deplored  and  deprpcated;  still  it  was  sometimes  necessary,  as  when 

there  were  foreign  loans  to  be  negotiated,  or  foreign  advances  made,  or  when  there 

was  a  fiulure  in  some  particular  commodity.     Therefore  there  must  be  a  central 

reserve  where  gold  and  silver  could  be  had  immediately ;  so  that  in  the  eveot  of  a 

telegram  being  received  at  11  o'clock   the  bullion  might  be  invoiced  and  consigned 

before  half-paat  11  o'clock.     Telegraphic  communication  had  impressed  an  entirely 

new  character  upon  the  trade  of  tlie  country.    Thirty  yean  ago,  when  an  order  for 

bullion  was  received,  say  from  Paris,  the  bnllion  merchant  could  turn  round  at  his 

leisure  and  naake  inquiries.    That  would  not  do  in  the  present  day ;  orden  must  be 

attended  to  immediately ;  therefore  the  question  of  the  central  reserve  was  more 

vital  than  erer  it  was.    The  idea  of  withdrawing  any  quantity  of  coin  from  the 

active  circulation  of  the  country  was  absurd ;  yon  could  no  more  accomplish  it  than 

jou  could  reach  the  moon.    Mr.  Palgrave  had  referred  to  the  presence  among  ns 

of  large   foreign  banking  institutions.     Some  persons  looked  upon  them  with 

jealousy,  bnt  he  (Mr.  Newmarch)  welcomed  them.     We  could  not  have  too  many 

of  them.     Why  did  they  come  among  us  ?     Fint^  for  their  own  benefit;  but  they 

could  not  benefit  themselves  without  doing  us  good.    They  introduced  capital,  skill, 

and  intelligence,  and  that  was  the  kind  of  competition  we  should  desire.     This 

oonntry  was  strong,  not  because  it  had  any  particular  monopoly,  but  because  it  did 

sad  dared  more  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.     The  presence  of  intelligent 

foreignera  among  us,  bringing  with  them  new  modes  of  thought  and  action,  was 

an  undoubted  advantage.      No  doubt  they  sometimes  embarked  in  enterprises 

which  otbera  might  think  venturesome,  but  on  the  whole  nothing  could  be  more 

•atis&ctory  than  the  career  of  those  great  foreign  institutions  in  London.     The 

iofioence  of  these  institutions,  as  well  as  of  the  powerful  banks  connected  with  our 

colonies,  iraa  as  yet  bnt  imperfectly  understood;  he  believed  that  that  influence 

effected  the  London  money  market  and  English  finance  even  to  a  greater  extent 

than  Mr.  Palgrave  had  stated. 

Mb.  Fbbdbjuok  H£in>BiK8  said  that  we  were  looking  with  increasing  jealousy 

at  the  proportion  of  bullion  reserve  to  banking  capital  and  deposits.     That  after 

sU  was  a  commercial  question.    The  figures  given,  however,  were  rather  reassuring 

on  that  point.     In  1851,  according  to  Mr.  Newmarch's  estimate,  the  capital  and 

^^^ponta  of  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  260,000,000^.;  and  in 

1872,  according  to  the  able  analysis  of  Mr.  Palgrave,  to  818,000,000/.,  a  difiisrenoe 

^  $68,ooo,oooZ.,  showing  an  increase  of  ai8  per  cent.     In  1851  the  amount  of 

bullion  and  coin  was  40,000,000/.,  and  in  1872  it  had  increased  to  i3i,ooo,ooo/.9 

an  increase  of  227  per  cent.     80  that  the  increase  of  bullion  and  coin  had  mora 

^^  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  capital  and  deposits.    In  fact  the  increase  was 

^mott  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  increase  in  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United 

'^^^^gdoQ.    It  was  very  reassuring,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  expanded  industry 

■od  ill  these  changed  tnrcumstances,  a  strict  regard  had  been  kept  to  the  amount 

of  boIUon  and  coin.    Certainly  the  conditions  of  the  problem  were  altered.    Thera 

*"*  ^  greater  danger,  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Seyd,  from  the  foreign  element  having 

^  lugely  permeated  our  market.    The  great  question  was  how  to  regulate  with 

P^^  socuracy  tlie  e^t  of  these  drains,  by  some  amended  legislation  upon  the 

^*^  ^  a  snlject  which  had  recently  been  brought  before  this  Sodety  in  a  paper 

^  ^'  8^    Mr.  PaignTe  had  taken  a  simile  from  the  waten  of  the  Bhhie;  he 
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(Mr.  Hetidriks)  woold  take  a  more  homely  iUnstnitioii  ftom  the  different  mTe&tiooi 
with  regard  to  the  movement  of  a  watch.  There  was  first  the  horiiontnl  mote' 
ment,  which  might  he  compared  to  the  system  in  the  Bank  of  England  hefore  the 
Act  of  1844,  where  everything  connected  with  the  proportion  of  bnllion  toisoe 
went  on  according  to  the  disci-etion  of  the  directors.  That  phm,  altbongh  it  might 
he  called  somewhat  antiquated,  had  been  continued  in  France  with  considenbis 
■nocess^  and  it  might  he  suitable  to  a  country  where  the  trade  was  not  exposed  to 
so  many  disturbing  influences  as  was  the  vast  commerce  of  this  kingdom.  Tbt 
amended  plan  of  the  Act  of  1844  might  be  termed  the  lever  system,  a  great  detl 
taming  in  that,  onr  present  sjrstem,  round  the  large  amount,  1 5,ooo«ooo^<,  of  ths 
"  flduciary  account,"  as  Mr.  Seyd  had  called  it,  which  meant  the  only  circolatiao 
allowed  to  be  issued  as  against  Qovernment  securities  in  contradistinetion  to  iasuai 
upon  bullion*  The  system  wanted  to  correct  what  he  should  call  the  •*  compensjHag 
balance  "  system — which  was  required  to  modify  the  effect  of  the  preeent,  freqaeot, 
and  inconveniently  sudden  changes  in  the  rate  of  discottnt*  That  of  oaurse  was  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  upon  which  there  would  be  naturally  mach  divernty 
of  opinion.  Mr.  Newmarch  had  always  advocated  the  retention  of  a  moch  larger 
amount  of  bullion  permanently  in  the  Bank.  Others  had  reoommended  boxm 
system  which  should  expand  and  contract  automatically.  Mr.  Seyd^s  plan,  u 
explained  in  his  paper  read  to  this  Society  in  I>ecember  last,  might,  perhaps,  be  too 
complicated  in  the  working,  but  the  conccrr^ce  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  in  favotff 
of  dome  change  of  that  kind.  Whoever  invented  a  plan  at  once  simple  and 
effective,  would  confer  a  great  benefit  on  the  community  at  large* 

Mb.  Ebvesi!  SeTd  said  they  must  all  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Palgrave  for  his  lofiid 
statement*    It  showed  the  satisfactory  state  of  our  tfadci  and  it  cast  a  light  on  our 
general  policy  in  regard  to  bill  business ;  it  might  also  perhaps  raise  a  qnestiofl 
whether  we  m^ht  not  here  and  there  introduce  an  Improvement.     Ac<30rding  to 
Mr.  PalgraVe's  statement  the  imports  amounted  to  30^,000,0002.,  while  the  foreign 
bills  amounted  to  507,000,000/.      The  greater  proportion  of  the  difference  of 
SoO|OOOfOoo{.  were  bills  drawn  for  import  into  foreign  countries  throtigh  credits 
granted  here,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  other  colonies;  so-called  *'open  credit ''  cf 
"  documentary  "  bills  drawn  upon  London.    That  again  was  a  satisfactory  proof 
of  our  banking  power.     But  it  was  a  curious  discrepancy  that  for  our  exports  w8 
only  drew  an  amount  stated  by  Mr.  Palgrave  at  73,ooO|OooZ«     What  was  the 
cause  of  this,  and  what  were  its  bearings  in  a  national  and  economical  point  of 
view  f     Manufiicturers  and  merchants  in  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  tfhtppio^ 
goods  to  foreigtiers,  could  receive  payment  by  drawing  bills  oU  foreign  debtors,  or 
by  means  of  remittances.     For  quiclcly  settling  the  account,  drawing  biHa  wis  ih6 
best  method  and  the  cheapest ;  but  the  manufacturers  insisted  upon  nemittanoei 
iomply  because  they  did  not  know  how  to  draw  bills  of  exchange,  or  what  to  do 
with  them.   Further,  English  bankers  discouraged  the  foreign  bill  business,  becaiue 
they  did  not  know  how  to  manage  it.     Some  merchants  and  manufacturers  baa 
learned  to  draw  bills  in  foreign  currency ;  others  drew  In  sterling,  the  exchange  to 
be  fixed  by  endorsement^  but  these  were  unsatisfactory  and  often  led  to  dispatei* 
dean  foreign  bills  drawn  in,  foreign  currency  wetie  more  saleable  than  hybrid  biQ< 
drawn  in  sterling  by  eadorsement.    The  fbreign  biUs  were  equal  to  otw  own  ifl 
seeurity. 

Mb.  NeWICA&oh  remarked  upon  an  observatiott  made  by  Mr.  JEfrederick  Pordyi 
that  the  manufacturer  did  not  like  to  take  upon  himself  the  risks  Of  exehangft 
••  My  business,"  ha  said,  "  b  to  make  angiins  or  ealicoi  and  X  undarstaAd  what  1 
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am  going  to  do  if  I  am  to  be  paid  in  Engliah  money.  I  do  not  understand  fbreigu 
exchange^  the  resnlt  of  which  may  be  that  ioo2.  to>day  may  be  only  95/.  by  the 
time  my  contract  ia  ran  ont." 

Mb.  Pai^bate  Sn  replying,  stated  that  he  had  not  refierred  to  foreign  banks 
as  competitors  whom  we  should  desire  to  exclude^  he  had  alladed  to  them  as  a  new 
element  in  banking  arrangements  for  whieh  necessary  pronsion  shonld  be  made. 
As  fresh  Omenta  in  our  banking  system  arose,  they  called  for  a  strengthening  of 
oar  reserrea.  Provided  this  were  done,  these  additions  might  aiford  valoable 
mistance  to  the  commerce  of  the  country. 


II. —  UnAennrUeri  Stcttistict* 

Fbom  the  Economist: — 

"We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Henry  Jenia  is  supplying  so  many  good 
srgamenta  for  the  expediency  of  assisting  the  conduct  of  marine  insurance  business 
by  means  of  statistics  of  losses.  The  essence  of  insurance  is  to  strike  an 
avenge  of  lossea,  and  the  underwriter  in  marine  insurance,  if  his  business  is  to  be 
a  solid  one  at  all,  must  contrive  to  have  a  premium  which  will  be  equal  to  the 
average  loss,  and  leave  him  a  profit  besides.  In  fixing  the  premium  he  will,  of 
coone,  take  into  account  the  value  of  the  interest  or  profit  he  may  make  on  the 
money  which  the  business  will  give  him  the  use  of,  but  the  object  must  be  distinctly 
kept  in  view.  As  a  proof  that  statistics  are  possible,  Mr.  Jeula  g^ves  the  following 
table  of  results  obtained  from  the  dissection  of  about  2}  millions  of  liability  upon 
■siling  vessels,  and  about  2^  millions  of  liability  upon  steamers,  in  "  lines  "  of  say 
ftom  too^  to  1 50^  each  to  the  end  of  1870  indusiTfr^^ 


Average  Percentage  upon  Liability  of  LoMet  and 
Clainis  with  Diieomitt. 

Twelve  Tears* 
Average. 

Tliirteen 

Years* 

Average. 

Foarteen 

Years' 

Average. 

Fifteen  Yesrs' 
Average. 

Baaing  VuseU-- 
Outward  bound  

1-60 
1-88 

1-46 
1*90 

1-46 
1*85 

»*50 
1*86 

Homeward    

Mean.r-...,,r.,rr.-, 

1-69 

1-68 

1-65 

x'68 

Stewaers— 
Outward  bound  

0-43 
0-41 

0-41 
0*40 

0-41 
0-48 

0*42 
0-47 

Homeward    

Mean r.... 

0-42 

0*40 

0*44 

0*44 

^^  ibis  it  follows  that  the  maximum  annual  variation  of  loss  did  not  amount  to 
^od.  per  cent.  The  proper  course,  as  Mr.  Jeula  suggests,  would  be  to  classify  the 
^^i  according  to  goods,  ships,  seasons,  and  voyages,  and  the  great  insurance 
^npanies,  at  least,  ought  to  have  ample  means  of  obtaining  good  statistics.  They 
^^bt  very  useftilly  get  together  combined  ofilces'  experience  tables  on  the  model  of 
^oe  rimiiar  tables  of  the  lile  assurance  companies.  The  objections  are  that  statistics 
*re  of  no  me,  for  the  practical  premium  is  determined  by  competition,  and  voyages 
^  «mtinually  changing,  the  change  caused  by  the  Suez  Canal  being  employed  as 
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an  illortratioii.  But  the  objectiont  do  not  oome  to  much.  In  spite  of  oompetitioo 
the  existence  of  good  statistics  would  circulate  a  real  knowledge  among  under- 
writers of  what  the  premiums  ought  to  be,  and  would  have  a  real  effect  in  keeping 
them  at  a  proper  level.  The  more  prudent  companies  and  underwriters  would  be 
quite  certain  to  act  upon  their  knowledge,  and  it  would  become  discreditable  to 
take  much  lower  premiums.  As  to  the  changes  of  voyages,  of  course  all  such 
changes  must  be  taken  into  account ;  but  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  established  routes 
to  make  the  statistics  which  it  is  possible  to  compile  apply  to  the  great  hulk 
of  insurance  business.  As  steam  busioess  increases  so  will  the  nnmber  of  regulsr 
routes,  and  there  is  thus  a  prospect  of  increasing  certainty  in  the  bosiness^  if  the 
companies  and  Lloyd's  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  compile  the  statistica." 


III. — Agricvltwral  Return*  of  the  United  States. 

Feou  the  American  Correspondent^  14th  January,  of  the  Times: — 

"  The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  has  issued  its  December  report 
The  crop  of  Indisn  com  of  the  United  States  is  stated  at  i,  100,000,000  bnriiel% 
of  greater  valne  and  better  quality  than  usual.  The  highest  average  com  yield  per 
acre  was  in  Iowa,  40*8  bushels.  Minnesota,  California,  and  Texss  gave  the  higheii 
wheat  average — 18*7  and  18*5  bushels.  California  was  the  highest  in  rye-^9*i 
bushels;  Nebraska  in  oats — 40  bushels,  also  in  barley — 31*6  bushels,  and  in  back- 
wheat-~27*i  bnshels;  and  Iowa  in  potatoes — 133  bushels.  In  cotton  Texas  gave 
the  highest  average  yield  per  acre.  South  Carolina  coming  next.  The  crop  of 
cotton  in  the  Uniteid  States  for  1872  is  estimated  at  the  same  fignre  as  in  the  last 
preirioas  report  of  the  Department,  3,450,000  hales  of  465lhs.  each.  In  ten  oottcm 
States  there  were  8,482,905  acres  in  cotton,  showing  an  average  yield  of  188 '71b. 
per  acre.  The  season  is  regarded  as  having  been  unpropitioua,  owing  to  locsl 
drought  and  insect  depredations,  llie  aggregate  hay  crop  of  the  countiy  is  stated 
at  14,000,000  tons — a  slight  increase.  The  winter  wheat  is  said  to  look  well 
wherever  the  soil  is  in  good  tilth.  Of  the  last  Califomian  wheat  crop,  tbouasndi 
of  sacks  are  said  to  remain  unthrashed  in  the  fields,  the  store-houses  being  all  full 
and  no  storage  available,  while  not  half  ships  enough  are  available  at  San  Francisco 
to  carry  the  wheat  away,  though  freights  are  double  those  of  last  year.  Silk 
culture  is  reported  as  quite  successful  at  Utah,  while  jute  culture  is  obtaining  a 
foothold  in  several  Southern  States,  the  staple  being  reported  equal  to  Indian  jote. 
California  raised  1,000  bales  of  cotton  last  year.' 


9» 
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REGISTRATION   OF  THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 


No.  L— ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

MABBIAGES-^QvASixB  xnpxd  Sxftkmbsb,  1872. 
BIBTHS  AKD  DEATHS— QuABTBB  bitdbb  Dxcxmbbs,  1872. 

A. — Serial  Table  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the 
Fears  1872-66,  aiui  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Years. 

Calendar  Tears,  1872-66: — J^umhers, 


Tewt 

'72. 

•71. 

'70. 

'69. 

'68. 

•67. 

'66. 

Murnai^  "So. 

Bkiht „ 

Deatha   ....  „ 

824^646 
492,065 

190,015 
797,148 
515,096 

181,655 
792,787 
515,329 

176,970 
773,381 
494,828 

176,962 
786,858 
480,622 

179,154 
768,349 
471,073 

187,776 
753,870 
500,689 

QtTARTERS  of  soch  Calendar  Tear,  1872-66. 
(I.)  BCabbiaoes: — Numbers. 


(its.  ended 
last  dmf  of 

Mireli No. 

'72. 

•71. 

'70. 

'69. 

'68. 

'67. 

'66. 

40,557 

36,229 

36,455 

37,752 

36,696 

36,441 

37,579 

Jnne  „ 

50,197 

48,652 

46,720 

43,202 

45,864 

45,589 

48,577 

September    „ 

49,806 

46,636 

43,900 

43,978 

43,509 

44,086 

46,257 

Deeember     „ 

— 

58,408 

54,580 

52,038 

51,393 

58,088 

55,363 

(II.)  Births  : — Kumbers, 


<irs.  ended 
latt  day  of 

MmcIl Ko. 

■72. 

'71. 

•70. 

'60. 

'68. 

'67. 

'66. 

208,737 

209,787 

206,366 

203,775 

198,584 

194,763 

196,753 

J™ » 

208,711 

200,877 

203,615 

188,618 

202,839 

199,660 

192,437 

September   „ 

201,105 

192,986 

192,521 

190,394 

192,583 

190.782 

179,086 

December    „ 

206,093 

193,493 

190,285 

190,594 

192,852 

183,144 

185,594 

(III.) 

Deaths  ^- 

—Numberi 

r. 

(in.  ended 
last  day  of 

^I«cb No. 

J«»  „ 

September  „ 
December    „ 

'72. 

•71. 

'70. 

•69. 

'68. 

'67. 

*66. 

134,992 
120,914 
118,786 
117,378 

188,608 
120,870 
121,236 
134,387 

143,773 
121,128 
124,297 
126,181 

133,096 
118,947 
114,644 
128,141 

119,676 
110,010 
130,482 
120,454 

134,008 
112,355 
106,513 
116,197 

138,186 
128,551 
116,650 
117,352 
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Annual  Rates  of  Marriaobs,  Births,  and  Deaths,  per  1,000  Pbrsovs 
Liviwa  in  the  Years  1872-66,  and  the  Quarters  of  those  Fears, 

Calendar  Years,  1872-66 : — General  Ratios, 


YsAma 

•72. 

Mean 
•62-71. 

'71. 

•70. 

'69. 

•68. 

•67. 

'66. 

Bstmtd.  Popln.  ] 
of   England 
in  thousands  \ 
in  middle  of 
each  Year.... 

23»o75. 

— 

22,760, 

f 

a2,i65, 

21,882, 

21,608, 

a».343. 

Penons  Mar-1 
ried 

Births 

35-7 
21-8 

i6-7 

35*3 
aa-7 

16-7 

350 
22-6 

16-2 

85-3 
23-0 

160 

34-9 
22-3 

16-2 

360 
220 

16-6 

35-6 
21-8 

17-6 
85-8 

Deaths 

28-5 

QttarteRs  of  each  Calendar  Tear,  1872-66. 
(I.)  PsBSONB  Mabbhed  : — SiUio  per  1,000. 


Qrs,  snded 
last  day  of 

•72. 

Mean 
•62*71. 

•71. 

•70. 

•69. 

•68. 

•67. 

•66. 

141 
17-6 
171 

13-8 
i6'9 

i6'3 
19*8 

12-9 
17-1 
16-3 
20-4 

18-2 
16-7 
15-5 
19-2 

13-8 
15-6 
15-7 
18-6 

18*5 
16-6 
15-8 
18-6 

13-7 
16-9 
16-2 
19-6 

14-8 

June 

18-8 

September  

December   

17-2 
20-6 

(11.)  BiBTHS:— fa^io  per  1,000. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  dajf  of 

March <« 

•72. 

Mean 
•62-71. 

•71. 

•70. 

•69. 

•68. 

•67. 

•66. 

36-8 
86-3 
34-6 
35-4 

37'o 
36-3 
34'i' 
34-0 

37-4 
35-4 
33-6 
83-7 

87-3 
86-4 
340 
83-6 

87-3 
341 
841 
84-1 

86-4 
87-2 
84-9 
85-0 

86-6 
371 
85*0 
83-6 

87*4 

June 

36-2 

Beptember  

December   

33-8 
84*5 

(m.)  DBATH8:—i{a^j>0r  1,000. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March 

'72. 

Mean 

•62-71. 

'71. 

'70. 

•60. 

•68. 

•67. 

•66. 

23-5 
21-0 
20-4 
20-2 

i5'* 

21-8 
21-1 
22*4 

24-7 
21-3 
211 
23-4 

26-0 
21-6 
22-0 
22-3 

24-4 
21-5 
20-5 
22-9 

21-9 
20-2 
23-7 
21-8 

25^2 
20-9 
19-9 
21*3 

26-1 

June ,....-, r, ...-,, 

24-2 

September  

December    

21*7 
21*8 
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^^Comparative  Table  of  Conbolb,  Provisions,  Pauperism,  and  Tsmpx- 
RATURB  tn  each  of  the  Nins  Quarters  ended  December^  1872. 


1 

8 

Arerage 

Price 

of 

(Consols 
(for 

Money). 

8 

Arerage 
Bate 

of  Bank 
of 

England 
Dis. 

coont 

4 

Aferage 

Price 

of 

Wheat 

Quarter 

in 
England 

and 
Wales. 

8 
ATerage 

8 

Prices  of 

7 

Average 
Prices  of 
PoUtoes 
(York 
Regents) 
per  Ton 
at 

Waterside 
Market, 

SoDthwark. 

8                  9 
Pauperism. 

10 

Qsaners 
coding 

Meat  per  lb. 
at  the  Metropolitan 

Meat  Market 

(by  the  Carcase), 

with  the  Mean  Prices. 

(Quarterly  Average  of 
the  Number  of  Paupers 

reliered  on  the 
U»t  ii^  of  each  week. 

Mean 

Tem- 
pera- 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

In»door. 

Outdoor. 

ture. 

1870 
Dec.  81 

1871 
Har.Sl 

June  30 

Sept  80 

Dec.  81 

1872 
Ur.81 

June  80 

Sept.  80 

Dec.  81 

£ 
921 

»2i 
931 
98f 
93 

92| 
92| 
92f 
92| 

2*5 

4-0 
3-5 
5'9 

50     1 

58    7 
69    9 

57  9 
56    8 

55  4 

56  8 

58  11 

57  3 

d.  d.  d. 

6-71 
61 

5-7» 

6i-7i 

6* 

5i— 8 
61 

5-7i 

6k 

5~7i 
6i 

6i-7i 
6i 

6i—S 

6i 

61—8 
6* 

d.  d.  d, 
5i— 8 
61 

6i-7| 

6k 
5i— 8i 

7 
6i— 9 

7i 

6*-8i 
6* 

51-8i 

ii 

6— 8f 
7f 

6i-9i 

7* 

6— 8i 

7i 

«.    9.   #. 

50—90 

70 

75—100 

87 
51—76 

63 

60-77 
68 

76—104 
89 

80—120 
100 

I24r-160 

137 

105—138 
119 

153—187 

170 

150,729 

160,984 

»40i338 
132,065 

140,955 

H9»599 
U4.4" 
1*6,377 
138,648 

802,291 

878,892 
805,519 
769,482 
758,474 

776,793 
724,463 
681,987 
675,598 

41-6 

40-2 
51-5 
61*3 
41-8 

43-6 
52-8 
611 
45-3 

^'—General  Average  Death-Rate  Table: — Anwwal  Rate  of  Mortality  to  1,000 
0/  the  Population  in  the  Eleven  Divisume  of  England. 


Divisions. 


Bnglmd  and  Wales 


I.  London 

n.  Soutli-EaBtem  counties   ... 
III.  South  Midland       „ 
!▼.  Eastern  counties  

▼•  South-Western  counties  ... 
Ti.  West  Midland 
^.  North  Midland 
Till.  North-Westem 
IX.  Yorkshire 

X.  Northern  counties    

XI.  Monmouthshire  and  Wales 


If 


Average  Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  to  1,000  LiTing  in 


Ten  Tears, 
I66I.7O. 


22-4 


H*3 
19-1 

20-2 

20*1 
19-9 
21-8 
20-8 
26-3 
24-0 

22-7 

21-6 


1871. 
Quarters  ending 


Sept. 


21-1 


22-9 
17-8 
18-7 
20-1 
17-0 
19*3 
19-5 
26-0 
22-8 
27-6 
17-9 


Dec 


23-4 


26-8 
17-6 
19-9 
20-8 
21-1 
23-4 
21-3 
27-9 
24-5 
27-8 
21-7 


187S.    Quarters  ending 


March. 


23-6 


24-0 
19-2 
20-8 
211 
21-4 
22-9 
21-9 
26-6 
25-5 
27-3 
28-9 


June. 


21-0 


20-7 
17-0 
18-4 
17-8 
191 
21-1 
21-3 
23*8 
23-7 
23-3 
21-9 


Sept 


20-4 


21-4 
16-9 
18-3 
17-5 
161 
19-6 
21-4 
24-0 
23-9 
22-9 
180 


Dec. 


20-2 


19-8 
16*2 
18-0 
18*1 
17*8 
20*8 
19*3 
28*8 
22*5 
22-3 
19-9 


^»<«.^The  rates  of  mortality  in  this  table  haTs  been  calculated  on  populations  bated  upon  the  recently 
^^tttttted  numbers,  and  will  not  therefore  correspond  with  those  published  in  prerioiis  returns. 
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D. — Special  Ai>erage  Deatk-RoUe  Table: — Axkual  Batk  of  Mobtautt  />er 
1,000  in  TowH  and  Couhtrt  Districts  of  Enolaitd  in  each  Quarter  of  the 
Years  1872-70. 


Area 

in  Stetute 

Acrei. 

Fopolation 
Ennmerated. 

Qaarteri 
ending 

Anniul  Rate  of  Mortalitj  per  1,000 
in  each  Quarter  of  the  Yean 

1871. 

1872. 

Mean 
'62-71. 

1871. 

1870. 

[nl81DiBtrict8,andl 
68  Sub-dutricU,  1 
comprising      the  [ 
Chief  Towne J 

3,287,151 

12,900,297 

r  March .. 

J  June  .... 

Sept 

Year  .... 

25-4 
22-6 
230 
220 

a3*4 

»3-8 
25-1 

26-8 
230 
24-0 
26-4 

27-7 
22-7 
23-9 
24-3 

23*3 

25-0 

25  0 

24-7 

3^087,782 

9,803,811 

Yew  .... 

fMarch.. 

J  June  .... 

]  Sept 

LDec 

18-6 

19-7 

19*6 

20-6 

In  the   renudniag   Di>-" 
triot*  and  SniKflstriott 
of  Emrland  and  Walra,  L 
eompritinff  chiefly 
Small    Towng   and 
Oountrp  Pariake*  J 

20-9 
18-9 
170 
17-7 

22-6 
19-8 
17-6 
18-8 

21-9 
191 
17-4 
19-5 

24-0 
20-1 
19-1 
19*1 

JVoto.— The  three  months  JaanafTi  Februaxy,  March,  contain  90,  in  leas  year  91  days :  the  three  months  Avilt 
Hay,  Jttoe,  91  days ;  each  of  the  last  two  quarters  of  the  year.  92  days,  raar  this  ineoaaJily  a  correction  hai  mo 
made  in  the  oalctOationa,  also  for  the  difference  between  365  and  985*25  daya,  and  966  and  9G5'2S  days  in  lei^  year. 


E. — Special  Town  Table: — Population  ;  Births,  Deaths  ;  Mean  Temperature  fl»J»^ 
Rainfall  in  the  Fourth  Qtvarter  of  1872,  in  Twkntt-Onb  Large  Towns. 


Citiea,  ke. 


Total  of  21  towns  in  U.K 

London    

Portsmouth 

Norwich 

Bristol 

WolTerhamptoQ 

Birmingham  

Leicester ~ 

Nottingham    ~ 

Liverpool 

Mancneater 

Salford 

Oldham  

Bradford 

Leeds  

Sheffield  

Hull : 

Sunderland 

Newca*tle-on-Tyne    

Edinburgh 

Ghlasgow 

Dublin 


Estimated 

Pqinlatiou  in 

Uie  Middle 

of 

the  Tear 

1878. 


7.393i05» 

3.3  ".198 

"5»455 
81,105 

186,428 

69,268 

350,164 

99*143 
88,225 

499.897 
35a»759 
Xi7>9i3 

84,004 
i5J»7io 
266,564 

247.847 
124,976 

100,665 
130,764 
205,146 
489,136 
310,565 


Birtha 

in 

IS  Weeks 

ending 

98th  Dec., 

1872. 


68,034 

29,010 

947 

656 

1,609 

674 

3,608 
1,030 
766 
4,742 
8,441 
1,352 

816 
1,532 
2,806 
2,662 
1,248 

1,210 
1,340 
1,572 
6,018 
2,000 


Deaths 

in 

IS  Weeks 

ending 

S8th  Dee.. 

167S. 


42,400 

16,336 
562 
5»6 

933 
421 

2,223 

604 

497 

3.291 

2.563 

807 

750 

9'5 

1,834 

1 .47 1 

807 

646 

855 
1,114 

3.400 
1.855 


Annual  Rate 

to  1,000  Uving  during 

the  IS  Woeki 

ending  S8th  Dec. 


Births. 


86-9 

861 
32*9 
82-6 
84*6 
891 

41*4 
41-7 
84*8 
88*1 
89*2 
42*3 

89*0 
40*5 
42*3 
43*1 
39*9 

48*2 
411 
80*8 
41*2 
26*8 


Deaths. 


23*0 
19*8 

25*5 
20*1 

24*4 

25'5 
24*5 

22*6 

26*4 

29*2 
25'3 

35-8 
24-2 
27*6 
23*8 

25*9 

25*8 
26*2 

21*8 

27*9 
24*0 


Mean 

Temiteratmt 

in 

IS  Weeks 

ending 

28th  Dm., 

1873. 


43*7 

45*5 
45*2 
43*5 

43*2 

44*0 
43*4 
43*4 
44*8 

43*2 

44*7 
44*1 
43*6 
42*7 


Bjunfill 

a 
Inrka  ia 
ISWefki 

eodiBj? 

1871 


I3'54 

11*20 

14'45 

ic-94 

10*09 
11*11 

12*22 

13*06 
iri; 
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F. — jyivinonal  Table: — ^Marriaqbs  Registered  in  Quarters  ended  20th 
Sspimnber^  1872-70;  and  Bi&thb  oim^  Dxathb  in  Quarters  €nded 
3lMt  December,  1872-70. 


DIVISIONS. 
(En^and  ani  Wales.) 


Eii«iJ>.  &  WALU....2b<a2t 


I.  London 

II.  Souih-Easteni  

III.  South  Midland 

IT.  Kastem 

T.  Sottth-WMtem 

TI.  West  Midland 

Tii.  North  Midland 

mi.  Korth-Woitem 

IX.  Yorkshire 

X.  Northern  

XI.  MonmthBh.& Wales 
7 


Amma 

in 

Btatiite  Acres. 


37,3141883 


77,997 

4,o^5»935 
3,101,290 

3,214,099 

4i993»^^o 
3,862,732 

3»543>397 

2,000,Z27 

3,^54,636 
3,491,311 

5,118,588 


PorULATION, 

1871. 

(PfTMIU.) 


No. 

22,704,108 


8,251,804 

2,166,217 
1,442,667 
1,218,267 

1,879,898 
2,720,003 
1,406,823 

3,888,370 
2,395,299 
1^14,066 


V AUUAOBs  in  Quarters  ended 
$Otk  September. 


1872. 


No. 

49,806 


8,892 

3»830 
2,521 

1,953 

3,174 
5*891 
1,719 

9,043 
5,438 
3,390 


1871. 


No. 
46,636 


1.420,804       2,854 


8,672 

8,752 
2,229 
1,811 

8,159 
5,401 
2,627 

8,455 
5,347 
2,835 

2,521 


1870. 


No. 
43,909 


7,887 

8,572 
2,239 
1,772 

3,121 
5,090 
2,470 

7,718 
4,872 
2,765 

2,406 


BinSIONS. 
OBnglaad  and  Wales.) 


Eireu).  &  Wales.  . . .  Totals 


I.  London 


n.  Soath-Eaatern  . 
m.  South  Midhuikd. 
IT.  Eastern 


8  •  10 

liBTBs  in  Qnarters  ended 
81st  December. 


1872. 


1871. 


No. 
206,093 


T.  South-Westem . 

TI.  West  Midland  . 

Tn.  North  Midland. 

Tin.  North-Westeni. 

Yorkshire 

Northern  


XI.  Mqumthfth.^  Wales 


29,010 

17,«19 
12,446 

10,038 

14,341 

15,^7^ 

.  11,584 

33,671 

13,705 
14,904 

12,087 


No. 
193493 


27,889 

164)87 

11,610 

9,374 

14,051 
23,921 
12,180 

30,656 
21,869 
13,300 

11,656 


1870. 


No. 
190,026 


11 


IS 


18 


DsATHs  in  Quarters  ended 

Slst  December. 


1872. 


No. 
117,373 


27,670 

16,465 

11,633 

9,289 

13,512 
23,077 
11,867 

29,960 
21,995 
13,225 

11,433 


16,336 

9,024 
6,649 

5.615 

8460 

14,427 
6,911 

20,676 

13,907 

8,171 

7,196 


1871. 


No. 

134,387 


20,991 

9,668 
7,239 
6,398 

10,002 

16,082 

7,558 

23,899 

14,830 

9,956 

7,769 
h2 


1870. 


No. 

1 26,049 


19,339 

10,402 
7,641 
6,168 

10,051 

14,126 

7,306 

22,026 

14,369 

7,461 

7,161 
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G. — General  Meteorological  Takle^  Quctrter  ended  December,  1872. 

[Abftracted  from  the  particnlara  eapplied  to  the  Begistrar-General  by  Jjlkss  Glaishxe,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  fcc] 


Temperatore  of                                             1 

Elastie 
Foree 

of 
Yi^oar. 

Weight 
of  Vapoor 

1879. 

Air. 

Evaporation. 

Dew  Point. 

Ail- 
Daily  Range. 

Water 
of  the 
rhamea 

ina 

Cabic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Months. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Yean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

31 
Yean. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver> 

%"' 

Yean. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Yean. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

81 
Yean. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

81 
Years. 

Moan. 

Difl 

from 

Years. 

Oct.     ... 
Not.    ... 
i/ec.    ... 

o 
47-8 

4£-8 

42-9 

o 
-1-8 

+80 

+8-8 

o 
-9-5 

+1-7 

+9-7 

o 
46*6 

48*6 

41-4 

o 
-1-8 

+9*3 
+9-7 

o 
46  0 

417 
89-7 

o 
-1-9 

+  9*9 

+9*8 

o 
16*6 

10*0 

8*8 

o 
+0*8 

-1-7 
-1-9 

o 
61  0 

46*0 

41-6 

In. 
-999 

•964 

•944 

In. 
-•016 

+•017 
+•093 

Gr. 
S-4 

S-1 

9*8 

Gr. 

+0^8 
+0^9 

Mean  ... 

45-3 

+  1-7 

+08 

43-8 

+1*1 

49*1 

+  1*8 

11-3 

-0*7 

46-9 

-969 

+•006 

8-1 

+0*1 

Degree 

of 

Humidity. 

Reading 

of 

Barometer. 

Weight  of  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Bain. 

DaUy 
Hori- 
lontal 
Move- 
ment 
of  the 
Air. 

Reading  of  Thermometer  oa  Graat. 

Number  of  Nights 
itvaa 

Lov. 

est 
Read- 

ing 

at 
Night. 

1879. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

%'' 

Yean. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Yean. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
firom 
Aver- 

Yean. 

Amnt. 

Diff. 

ftx>m 
Aver- 
age of 

57 
Yean. 

Bjgh- 

Monthi. 

At  or 

bdow 

80O. 

Be- 
tveen 
UP 
and 
40«>. 

AbOTe 
40«». 

•I 
Bead- 
ing 
at 
Night 

Oct.     ... 
Not.    ... 
Dec.    ... 

91 
87 
88 

+  4 

-  1 

0 

In. 
99*633 

99*611 

39 -418 

In. 
-171 

-•969 
-■397 

Gr. 
689 

641 

649 

Gr. 
0 

-  7 
-10 

In. 
4*8 

9-9 

4*1 

In. 
+1-6 

+0*6 

+9-1 

Miles. 
984 

416 

846 

10 
6 
8 

14 
19 
19 

7 
6 

4 

e 
98*4 

96-8 

17  ■« 

o 
48-0 

46*9 

43*0 

Mean  ... 

89 

+  1 

99-486 

-•978 

641 

-  6 

Sum 
11*8 

Sum 
+4*9 

Mean 
839 

Sum 
94 

Snm 
69 

Sum 
16 

17  •» 

49-0 

■    1    - 

lfoi«, — ^In  reading  tbia  table  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  aign  (— )  nunna  aignifles  below  the  aTsiage,  and 

that  the  aign  (+)  plua  aignifiea  abOTe  the  average. 


The  mean  temperature  of  October  waa  47^*8,  bdng  1^*8  lower  than  tiw 
average  of  the  preceding  101  years,  and  lower  than  in  any  year  back  to  1850,  when 
the  value  recorded  was  47^*0. 

The  mean  temperaimre  of  November  was  46^*8,  being  8^*0  higher  than  the 
average  of  the  preceding  101  years,  and  higher  than  in  any  preceding  year  nnce 
1863  (46''*7)  and  then  again  to  1857  (45°'8). 

The  mean  temperatwre  of  December  was  42^*9,  being  3^-8  higher  than  the 
average  of  the  preceding  101  years,  higher  than  in  the  years  1869-71,  bat  lower 
than  in  1868,  when  46^0  was  recorded. 

The  mean  high  dag  temperatures  were  respectively  1^*9  and  2^*0  higher  than 
their  averages  in  November  and  December,  bnt  1^-8  lower  in  October. 

The  mean  low  night  iemperatwee  were  higher  than  their  averages  in  November 
and  December  by  8^*7  and  3^*2  respectively,  bnt  lower  in  October  by  2^*7. 

Therefore  the  days  and  nights  were  cold  In  October,  and  warm  in  November 
and  December. 
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Meteorological  Table : — Enghmd, 
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H. — Special 


or 

SfTATIOVa. 


GnemMy 

Osborne  

Bunttiiple 

Boyal  ObaerratoTy 


Mean 

PreMnreof 

DrrAir 

rMoeed 

to  the 
Level  of 
the  See. 


Bojituu  .... 
Norwicli .... 
Uaodudno 
Derby 


Stonjhimt 

LeecU  

KorthShieldB. 


in. 
29*879 

29-894 

29-846 

29*891 

29-219 
29-886 
29*829 
29*851 

29*848 
29*861 
29*890 


Higbeet 
Reeding 

of  the 
Thenno- 

meter. 


68*6 
64-2 
65-0 
66*6 

65-6 
66-0 
64-0 
61  0 

61-9 
64-0 
67  0 


Loveit 
Reeding 

of  the 
Tbenno- 

meter. 


84*5 
26-2 
27-0 
27  1 

27*8 
27-5 
80*5 

26  0 

24-5 

27  0 
26*2 


6 

Meen 

Renge    Monthly 
of  Tern-    Renge 
permtnn       of 

in  the      Tern- 
Qoerter.  leretore, 


o 
29-0 

88*0 

88-0 

89-5 

88-8 
87*5 
88*5 
35-0 

87*4 
87-0 
40*8 


0 

21*8 
29*6 
29*8 
81-8 

80*8 
88*7 
28  0 
29-8 

80-6 
82-0 
28-9 


7 

Meen 

Daily 
Renge 

of 

Tern- 

peretoie, 


o 

7*8 
11-8 
10  1 
11-8 

12*4 

11-2 

9*8 

10*2 

9*7 

10*8 

9*5 


8 
Mtmn 

permtwt 

Oftki 

Mr. 


o 

49-0 
46-1 
47-4 
45-8 

44*4 
48-9 
46-1 
48*8 

48*7 
44^ 
48*4 


Meen 

Degree 
ofHn- 
midity. 


86 
92 
88 
69 

91 
92 
82 
90 

87 
85 
85 


10 
Kaxxs 

OF 
^TATIOHS. 


11 


13    18 

WlMO. 


14 


U 


Meen 
eetimeted 
Strength. 


Onerniej 

Oiborno  

Baniftaple  

Bojal  ObMrratofy 


BoyfUm  .... 
Norwich  .... 

Dwby 


Stonybuwt 

Leeds  

Nofib  Sbielde. 


1*8 
0  1 
11 
0-7 


1-0 


1*2 
1-8 


Relative  Proportion  of 


N. 


4 
4 
5 
6 


6 

5 

8 
8 


4 
8 
4 

4 


8 


6 
4 
4 


S. 


12 
14 
11 
11 


18 

6 

11 

10 
7 
7 


10 

9 

11 

11 


8 

15 

9 

10 
12 
11 


16 

Meen 
Amoont 

of 
Clond. 


6-7 
6-9 
4-8 
7  0 

6-9 
6-5 


7-9 
8*2 
7-1 


17 


18 


Rum. 


Mnmber 

ofDevB 

on  which 

itfeU. 


80 
67 
78 
67 

71 
55 
66 
67 

89 
78 
71 


Aaoont 
Collected, 


in. 
25*24 

16-84 

19-86 

11-82 

9-55 
10*90 
17*62 
10*70 

14  79 
11*56 
14-53 
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PeriodtcaZ  Betum$. 


[Mar. 


Note. — ^Abont  Scotland. 

L—Senal  Table. 
II. — Special  Average  TaJble. 
JU.^Baetardy  Table, 
IV. — Divisional  Table. 

%*  The  BegiBtrar-General  for  Scotland  has  been  unable  to  Btipplj  the 
partieulan  for  theBe  tahlet,  in  consequence  of  the  printers*  strike  in  that 
conntrj. — "Rd.  8.  J. 


No.  III.-GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IBELAND. 


SuMUART  of  Marriages,  in  the  Quarter  ended  20th  September,  1872 ;  and 
Births  and  Draths,  in  the  Quarter  ended  Z\st  Decernber,  1872. 


[OOO'a  omitted]. 

Marriages. 

Per 
1,000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

Births. 

Per 

IjOOOof 
Popu- 
lation. 

Deatlw. 

Per 

COCIITUXS. 

Area 

in 

Statute 

Acres. 

P<^- 

lation, 

1871. 

(P#rMit«.) 

l.onoof 

Pops- 
UtioD. 

England    andl 
Wales / 

fl<M>tland  .... 

37,3a5» 

»9»639. 

ao,3i3, 

No. 
22,704, 

3,369, 
6,403, 

No. 
4d,806 

6,691 
5,407 

Ratio. 

Z'Z 

1-8 

I'D 

No. 
206,093 

29,460 
84,093 

Batio. 
9'5» 
8-8 
6-3 

No. 
117,373 

18,769 
28,434 

Bttio. 
5*6 

Tiwulifcug ,,, , 

4*2 

Q-RSAT  Britain  1 
Asj}  Irbland  j 

77,187, 

31,466, 

61,104 

1.6 

269,646 

8-7 

158,666 

5*0 

ifoftf.— The  numbers  against  Ireland  represent  the  marriages,  hirths,  and  deaths 
that  the  local  registrars  have  succeeded  in  recording;  but  how  far  the  registration 
approximates  to  absolute  completeness,  does  not  at  present  appear  to  he  kndwa.  It 
win  he  seen  that  the  Irish  ratios  of  births  and  deaths  an  much  under  those  of 
England  and  Scotland. — £d.  S.  J. 
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ImporUy  Exports^  Shipping^  Bullion, 
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^ade  of  United  Kingdom,  1872-71-70. — DUtribution  of  Exports */rom  United  Kingdom^ 
according  to  the  Declared  Real  Valtie  of  the  Exports;  and  the  Computed  Real  Value  {Ex- 
duty)  of  Imports  at  Port  of  Entry,  and  therefore  including  Freight  and  Importer's  Profit. 


tferdumdise  (excluding  Gold  and  Silwr), 

Imported  from,  and  Exported  to, 
tke  foUoviBg  Foreiffs  Coontrict,  fee. 


First  Nine  Months. 


[OOO's  omitted.] 


} 


I.— FOBBION  CorNTBIES: 

lorthern  Europe ;  tu-*  Rusaia,  Sweden, 

Norwaj.  Denmark  &  Iceland,  &  Heligoland 
leotral  Europe;  ▼iz-*  Pnusia,  Q-ermany, 

the  Hanse  Towns,  Holland,  and  Belgium 
Western  Europe ;  ^iz-i  France,  Portugal 

(with  Azores,  JMladeira,  &c.),  and  Spain 

(with  Qibraltar  and  Canaries)     

Oathem  Europe ;  ▼iz-i  Italy,  Austrian 

Empire,  Gb«eoe,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta 
£yant;  m.,  Turkey,  with  Wallachia  and 

Mol^Tia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Bgypt 

forthem  Africa;  Tiz-i  Tripoli,  Tunis, 
Al«ena  and  Morocco 

Western  Africa 

i^m  Africa;  ^th  African  Ports  on 
B«d  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon, 
and  Eooria  Mooria  Islands 

ndian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip- 1 

pbe9  5  other  Islsndi    J 

^  Sea  Islands    

Ihina,  including  Hong  Kong 

United  States  of  America  

Inicoand  Gentnl  America 

'meigB  West  Indies  and  Hayti - 

oath  America  (Northern), NewQranada, 

Yenezaela,  and  Ecuador  J 
n  (Pacific),    Peru,    Boliria, 

Chili,  and  Patagonia   .... 
If  (AtlUltiC)  Brazil,  Uruguay, 

and  Buenos  Ayres   

^e  Fisheries ;  Gmlnd.,  DaTis*  Straits,  1 
8oQthn.WhafeFi8hery,AFalklandIsland8  J 

ToUU — Foreign  Countries  


1872. 


Imports 
from 


} 


n.F~BBITISH  PoSSSflfllONI : 

ntiih  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore   

n«tral.Cols.— N.  So.  W.,  Vict.,  and  Queensld. 

»        I,      So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,  1 

and  N.  Zealand j 

ntiah  North  America    

n    W.IndieswithBtsh.Q-uianaA Honduras 

■pesnd  Natal    

rt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena 
UnhtiuB 


Total—Sritish  Possessions. 
Qmenik  Total    .... 


£ 

39»^33» 
5>«3a» 

837, 
ii394» 

98, 

i»533» 

95» 

91839. 

4J.959. 

if375» 
4,890, 

if063. 

8,152, 

10,058, 

91. 


EaperU 
to 


200,627, 


3*."^» 

9»o74. 

5.1 5^* 

5>io5. 
5»943i 
2,558, 
380, 
1,192, 

513. 


62,047, 


262,674, 


£ 

8,624, 

40,051, 

18,213, 

7,076, 
10,729, 

277, 
800, 

151, 

897, 

28, 
8,988, 

32,646, 

740, 

3,113, 

2,690, 
4,166, 
9,523, 

7, 


1871. 


laiporto 
from 


148,718, 


16,689, 
6,666, 

2,649, 

8,900, 

2,896, 

2,740, 

596, 

427, 

533, 


41,596, 


190,814, 


£ 
i3»944i 

34»996, 
29,894, 

6,042, 
17,008, 

685, 
"1448, 

»94. 

»,489» 

34. 
8,895, 

46,611, 
i,oa5» 

945i 

6,879, 
109, 


189,474, 


»4,7»9, 
8,361, 

4,396, 

5,13a, 
6,259, 
2,084, 

566, 
519, 
441, 


51,487, 


241,961, 


£ 
7,754, 

85,808, 

18,405, 

6,926, 
9,848, 

274, 

773, 

» 

104, 

1,046, 

23, 
8,630, 

26,340, 
976, 

2,788, 

2,127, 
8,076, 
6,974, 

8, 


1870. 


Imports 
from 


131,380, 


15,185, 

4,840, 

2,012, 

7,051, 

2,160, 

1,464, 

471, 

402, 

613, 


34,198, 


165,678, 


£ 

19,7*0, 

28,169, 
33,078, 

4,076,' 
16,009, 

363, 
1,008, 

70, 

1,399, 

63, 
6,536, 

37,537, 
1,011, 

4,998, 

714, 
6,200, 

644^, 
"41, 


»67,533, 


20,275, 
8,989, 

3,607, 

5171, 

5.233, 
1,890, 

257, 
815, 
369, 


46,606, 


2»4i«39, 


£ 

8,706, 

25,277, 

13,427, 

6,776, 
12,365, 

332, 
704, 

156, 

1,219, 

32, 

8,094, 

20,815, 

825, 

-  2,976, 

1,718, 
3,397, 
6,302, 

1, 


113,123, 


17,299, 
5,116, 

1,929, 

6,001, 

2,599, 

1,325, 

488, 

368, 

526, 


35,611, 


146,734, 


*  i.e.,  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures. 
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Periodieal  Beiwme. 
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IMPORTS.— {United  Bangdom.)— Whole  Years,  1878-71-70-eO-68.~-Compu^ 
Beat  Value  {Ex-duty),  at  Port  of  Entry  {and  therefore  including  Freight  m\d 
Importer's  Profit),  of  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  Imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom, 


(Whole  Ymn.)                    [OOO't  omitted.] 
FoftBioH  AmncLBB  Ixpoktbd. 

1872. 

1871. 

1870. 

1869. 

1868. 

BAwMAT£S.-2Varf»2tf,&c.  Cotton  Wool  .... 

Wool  (Sheep's).. 
Silk* 

£ 

53,617. 
19,86a, 

14,50", 

4,998, 
6,266, 

2,479, 

£ 

66,767, 
19,566, 
16,066, 

5,791. 

6,480, 
907, 

£ 

63,898, 

16,101, 

22,964, 

6,979, 

4,424, 

2,721, 

£ 

56,852, 

14,940, 

18,289, 

4,179, 

4,122, 

8,088, 

£ 

55,199, 
15,304, 
19,3«, 

nwt 

5.098, 
4,030, 

MM.%fAMM.^       

IndiiTO 

2.854, 

101,723, 

>04,575, 

105,577, 

101,465, 

101,834, 

Varioits,  ITidef  ..t.. ........... 

6,733, 
4,649, 
9,»07i 
2,835, 
15,753, 

5,001, 
5,093, 
9,463, 
8,112, 
12,081, 

4,684, 
4,259, 
6,370, 
3,292, 
11,722, 

3,299, 
4,840, 
5,886, 
2,770, 
10,109, 

8,624, 

Oila 

4,085, 

Metals 

6.198, 

Tallow 

2,944, 

Timber. 

10,279, 

37,177, 

34,749, 

29,227, 

25,854, 

26,080, 

1,183, 
7,278, 

1,994, 
8,106, 

8,477, 
4,016, 

2,641, 
8,647, 

1,977, 

Seeds    

4,348, 

. 

8,461, 

10,100, 

7,493, 

6,288, 

6,315, 

Tmr>PZOiT^ftCT,PlK>PTTO*-  T«ft  

12,982, 

5,295, 
18,490, 

2,801, 

3,474, 
3,916, 

7,722, 
2,192, 

11,668, 
5,407, 

18,572, 
3,705, 
2,321, 
8,247, 
7,070, 
2,896, 

10,096, 
4,948, 

17,649, 
2,163, 
2,166, 
2,167, 
4,817, 
8,109, 

10,819, 
4,927, 

15,928, 
2,260, 
2,837, 
2,804, 
5,266, 
2,012, 

12,431, 

Ooifee  

4^, 

Suffer  &  Molasses 
Tobaooo   

15,024, 
2,4ia 

Sice 

2,895, 

Fmits  

2,513, 

Wines 

6,441, 

Spirits 

2,086, 

56,872, 

54,876, 

46,979, 

46,343. 

47,658. 

Food  Grain  and  Meal. 

Proyisions    

50,987, 
18,912, 

42,404, 
18,219, 

34,197, 
16,856, 

37.262, 
16,208, 

89,228, 
18,859, 

69,899, 

60,623, 

50,053, 

53,455, 

53,087. 

Remainder  of  Enumerated  Articles    .... 

44,283, 

36,956, 

16,687, 

17,212, 

14,63  »• 

Total  Bhuicsbatsd  Iicpobts  .... 
Add  for  TJHXNxmitATKD  Impobts  (say) 

318,415, 
34,960, 

301,879, 
24,955, 

256,016, 
64,004, 

250,617, 
62,654, 

249,616, 
62404* 

Total  Ixpobts  

353,375, 

326,834, 

320,020, 

313,271. 

312,020, 

rf    ' 

*  "  Silk,"  indnsiTe  of  manufactured  silk,  "  not  made  up." 
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Im^^orUf  Exports,  Shipping,  BvUion. 
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EXPORTS.^  (United  Kingdom.)— Whole  Teara,  1879-71-70-69-08.— 2>0c2are(i 
Beal  Value,  at  Port  of  Shipment,  of  Articles  of  British  and  Irish  Produce 
and  Manufaetures  Exported  from  United  Kingdom, 


(WboleTflara.)                         COOO**  omHtod.] 
Bminsii  PaoDUCB,  fco.,  Expobtbd. 

1872. 

1871. 

1870. 

1869. 

1868. 

Uims. — TsxtUe.  Cotton  Mannfiustores .. 

Yam 

£ 

63*419, 
16,710, 

3».384, 
6,110, 

2,189, 

»»895» 
8,248, 

2,142, 

£ 

57,686, 
15,055, 
27,185, 
6,102, 
2,054, 
1,270, 
7,521, 
2,220, 

£ 

56,727, 

14,688, 

21,651, 

6,176, 

2,441, 

160, 

7,878, 

2,284, 

£ 

58,002, 

14,158, 

22,625, 

5,858, 

2,049, 

213, 

6,798, 

2,829, 

£ 

52,882. 
14,709, 

1,       j.^** 

Woollen  Ifannfactnres 
..       7am 

19,526. 
6,876. 

If                   ^.^U-tM    • 

Silk  ManufMstozes 

Yam 

2,107, 
216, 

19              *.^i» 

Linen  Mannfactnres  .... 
Yam 

7,094. 
2,809, 

)f       *»»*» 

«33,097, 

119,043, 

1 10450, 

107,032, 

105,168, 

Sewed.  Amiarel 

3,095* 
6,629, 

2,699, 
5,920, 

2,204, 
4,814, 

2,405, 
4,588, 

2,290, 

BAberdj.  and  MUnry. 

4,476, 

9,7*4. 

8,619, 

7,018, 

6,988, 

6,766, 

^'■TiTJi  Afl, Hardware 

5,089, 

8,i99» 
36,061, 

3,626, 

1,760, 

10444. 

4*022. 
6,942, 
26,149, 
8,268, 
1,628, 
6,267, 

4,518, 
6,287, 
21,081, 
8,062, 
4,288, 
6,607, 

4,418. 
6,102, 
19,519, 
8,586, 
.    4,186, 
6,069, 

8,846. 

ICachineiy 

Iron    

4,724. 
16,022. 

Copper  and  Brass 

Lead  and  Tin 

Coala  and  Calm    

8,210, 
8,600. 
6,856, 

65.179. 

47,a7i, 

43,738, 

41.875. 

35.758, 

Ceremie  MamstfeU,  Barthenware  and  Glass 

3."3. 

2,610, 

a,5a4» 

a.664. 

a43». 

l^iatftoue  JtfiiAv.  Beer  and  Ale 

2,085, 
307, 
83, 
"3, 
5*9. 
a»4, 

1,871, 
828, 
96, 
181, 
468, 
201, 

1,758, 

1,878, 
816, 
110, 
116, 
881, 
179, 

1,486, 

1,896, 
270, 
110, 
161, 
481, 
209, 

1,879, 

1,866, 

emdProdmets.     Bntter    

272, 

Cheese   

108, 

Candles 

202, 

Salt 

486. 

Spirits    

169, 

Soda  

1,505. 

3.45». 

4.898, 

4^466, 

4.456, 

4.602, 

Varioee  UamMe,  Books,  Printed 

883, 

3.664, 

304, 

»3». 
661, 

728, 

8,662, 
286, 
192, 
582, 

680, 
222, 
2,622, 
219, 
652, 
488, 

676, 
248, 
2,681, 
216, 
607, 
497, 

686, 

Fumitnre 

200, 

Leather  Mannfactnres 
Soap  

2,488. 
267. 

Plate  and  Watches  .... 

409, 
418, 

5.744. 

5.345. 

4,733, 

4.769, 

4.405, 

fiemainder  of  Ennmerated  Articles   

l^nfmnnintited  ATtioles.r....,.......,.r,..,.T,T.T,., 

19,855. 
15,798, 

18,149, 
13.384. 

15.534. 
11,178, 

ia,n5. 
9.9  »6, 

ii,»5». 
9,080. 

T0TiL1>  KXPOBWr,    -tr    -,    r,T    -TT    -- 

»55.96x, 

119.319. 

199.641. 

190,045, 

170^16^, 

■  t7rT     -^  ' 

•  ■  r  ■  ^ 


Vir 


SHZ^Piy-^r.— "-Te-i    Zliu-T  =L  — ^ 


■■••^v  :.- 


-jnarr-js   r-ax 


r  "ai  Bntiiia  md  J'W^i^n. 


*J?r- 


I'-r 


R 


Swprtrti 

D*^nurk  .... 
Hi^ilond 

3piun 
Iraiv  .  .   . 


Efrpt  

rndi«i.       in-:     C-farrsu 

feiaril  

V'hkii  

riling 


■-:::;;r:ii. 


■.Irt     -.JO 


.1     1    ^         ■     ■ 


far'"-  — arwmi. 


-.eami. 


..  ui. 


•  - 


,-    ;-  ; 


4  - 


«7;i.<}.v4 

ijoo.Jfti 


7>jiu. 


M.  -:z 


;  _  -    «  *  » 


■--•3 


*>4.145       *i:.::?        Ur-N'-ii       ::r.r?4.        2L>?.So7        :A\$t: 


■5ij.*r-.- 


r.  rij ; 


4)r:.c^c 


=  ** 


1S!L(W1 

;:*.^: 

±*-Ll31 

1 14.5  J^ 

S(>.2t»l 

U5.:^4 

*J«.2^e3 

JTT.SIS 

S'^X-sN 

7)i«/  Fyrtign  C-^Hif'iet    l4.ri!?-i:C      f.  ijr.i.;  13.t>*.".  I 'f.-'r.jr^  li.l«  1.5^1  :,:.-:i.;i+ 


^>*7 U*m .  .'*ift^por».  ud  >>    I  ij  1  S.o^d  :.:*;_:.;  f  a  SiT A"?*    : . :  Jc. i 5  5        S15.569  i  .rr4.: :} 

A nrfr^iiA  *r.^  5*Tr  Z.»aUs.i       225.716  ::r^^r  i^.!;?-*       5^4.7 sr?  "     220.Si>0  jic,?:: 

Vf»^UA>n       *lv^>5  i-i.if-  23o.N!^      irsyrc        2».n.5(*  if  ^45^ 

fr-.«ftw*i   f>;*r/ij| .              .          5111.175  Ti.-';,  23'xio*       :-i-t:s        241.295  ircyV 

^rhw  p^#*n^<M>>r.4              ...          17i>.>K*  "A;.::,  171.742       f-f,-^**  =     171. l9o  5<>4.:-^ 

rvf^^  ^ri/MA />o««4««M>»«    3.1^^713  :.;:a.?^i  2.?70.i>*1    r.itr.r^-     2.!!lOd.l51  j.94i,cLf 

AJfU  Bitntnu  Pomimtoxs.  .  t  -i 

■ 

1  w$^}rtl  wmlM  riS72 17,902,783 19. 24.5. 1*5  —  —         '|      —        :        — 

»T,'I^I          <     71   ..            —  —      '  16,-l^,342  :w.C4.:r4f5  ■       —  — 

l9Mmm}0ir       [    70 |      —  —        ;       —        |      _I    "*  14i>10.742 16.r15.9j5 


1873.] 


Imp&rtSf  Bxpfyrts^  Shipping^  Bullion, 
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QOLD  AKD  SILYEB  BULLION  and  SPECIE. -~  Impo&tbd  and 
Exported.  —  (United  Kingdom.)  —  Computed  Real  Value  far  the 
Whole  TMkn,  187a-71-7a 

COOO'i  omitted.] 


1872. 

1871. 

1870. 

(Whole  TeareO 

Gold. 

SihT, 

Gold. 

SOht, 

Qsld. 

8U9ir. 

Imported  from:— 

Aostnlia     .- 

6,983, 
818, 

8,148, 

£ 

2,8oo» 
4,6x8, 

£ 

6,899, 
1,172, 

6,493, 

£ 

ai, 

3,403, 
5,<574, 

£ 

6,478, 
1,024, 

6,994, 

£ 

7, 

So.  Amca.  «id  W.  1 

Indies 

United  Siatefl  and 

» 

3.760, 
3,387, 

Vnaoe • 

14,944, 

2,124, 
772, 

68, 

103, 

109, 
217, 

7449, 

923, 
1,517, 

60, 
54» 

7, 
95, 

14,664, 

8,702, 
880, 

68, 

221, 

1, 

187, 

2,100, 

9,098, 

1,089, 
413, 

55, 
103, 

3,068, 

5, 
a,686, 

15,896, 

816, 
455, 

55, 

1,177, 

62, 

116, 

1,2S0, 

7,t54, 
x,2ia, 

Gennany,  Holl.  k] 
Belg.". 

Prtgl.,  Spain,  and 
Gbrltr , 

Mlta.,  Tri^y.,  and' 

China 

» 
» 

«04, 
43, 

482, 

West  Coaat  of  Africa 
All  other  Countries.... 

7, 
1,606, 

ToiaU  Imported..., 

18,887, 

11,167, 

21,613, 

16,5*7, 

18,807, 

10,649, 

Exported  to  :*- 

FrailM  ...... rr.,rTr-,„--,^. 

1.040, 
8,660, 

1,674, 

871, 
1,773, 
i,x88, 

1,669, 
2,069, 

1,907, 

1,140, 
3,03  a, 

1,070, 

»,«06, 
8,518, 

854, 

559, 

GermanT,  HoU.  k\ 
Beig / 

PrtgL,  Spain,  and\ 
S)rltr. J 

5,537, 
337, 

Ind.sndOhina(TiAl 

Egypt) / 

Danirii  West  Indies 
United  State* 

11,274, 
1,006, 

1,390, 

897, 
6,682, 

3,83*. 
5,^78, 

in, 
966, 

«,646, 
1,406, 

n4, 

1,14a, 

2.121, 
10,869, 

5,34*, 
3,04«, 

I, 
59, 

4,*i9, 

7,872, 
1,159, 

^78, 
161, 

107, 
1,14.1, 

6,4M» 

1,996, 

• 

ai 

South  Africa 

Mauritius   

._ 

BrasU 

All  other  Countries.... 

456, 

TotaU  Exported,,,, 

19,749, 

10,587, 

20,698, 

13,06a, 

10,018, 

8,906, 

'Bufime  of  Imporh. 
n        Exports . 

ly412, 

580, 

915, 

3,4«5, 

■ 

1,743, 
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Periodical  Retvms.—Od.,  Nov.,  Dec.,  1872. 


[Mar. 


BBTBNTJB.— (United  Kikodom.)— 31bt  Dsobicbbb,  1872-71-70-69. 
Net  Produce  in  Tears  and  Quartkrs  ended  ZUt  Dxc.,  1872-71-70-69. 

[OOO'i  omitted.] 


QUABTEB8, 

1872. 

1871. 

1872. 

Coireepondiag  Qauien. 

andad  8l8t  Deo. 

Ltu. 

More. 

1870. 

1869. 

Outtomn  ..T,t.-.tr-tiT-"T" 

£ 

5.739. 

^.409. 

2.549. 
26, 

1,180, 

a6o, 

£ 
6.614, 

5,804, 

2,438, 

86, 

1,158, 

160, 

£ 

10, 

£ 

'25, 

605, 
III, 

22, 
100, 

£ 

5,403, 

5,598, 

2,213, 

22, 

1,200, 

160, 

£ 
5,740, 

BzoiM 

5,452, 

Btemnt 

2,158, 

Taxm 

596, 

Poat  Office 

1,180, 

Telegraph  Serrioe  .... 

ProBerfcy  Tax 

16,163, 
373. 

16,210, 
539, 

10, 
166, 

9^31 

14,596, 
338, 

15,126, 
643, 

Oiown  Lands 

16,53^. 

ISO, 

825, 

15,749, 
116, 
989, 

176, 

9^31 

4. 

14,984, 

15,768» 

MitoeUaniK>Tiff .......  r ..- . 

164, 

* 
• 

ToUda 

I7,48x, 

16,854, 

340, 
NrIhc 

TEAB8, 

1872. 

1871. 

1 

ended  81st  Dee. 

Lm. 

OlUtOXDi  „,„,..ttt.. 

£ 

20,751. 

25.324. 
9.872, 

2,359. 
4,860, 

905, 

£ 
20,236, 

23,238, 

9,644, 

2,338, 

4,690, 

685, 

£ 

Bxoie  ...ii.........i.f..>i.ri 

fltaniTM ..t... 

w^^m 

Taxee  ..-T-r 

^■^ 

• 

Poet  Office 

* 

Telegraph  Sernoe  .... 

— 

*                        V 

• 

•         • 
• 

m 

1       -       .         ,     ' 

m 

Prouertr  Tax 

64,071, 
9.63^1 

60,831, 
6,688, 

—~ 

OfQiwn  Landt 

73.707, 

375. 
3,^07, 

67,619, 

385, 

4,305, 

10. 
698, 

Miioellaneoue ..........  . 

•                      ■        . 

_                                                                     W 

TdUU* 

77,689. 

72,209, 

708, 

( 

Nbt  iHom.  £5. 

^  f  - 
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SBYEITUB.— UiriTSD  KnreDOM. — Qttabtbb  skdis  SIst  Dbo.,  1872: — 

An  Account  shewing  the  BsTiEinTB  and  other  Becbiftb  in  the  Quartbb 
ended  Zlst  December,  1872;  the  Issubs  cut  of  the  eame,  and  the 
Chargee  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  at  that  Date,  and  the  Surplus  or 
Deficiency  of  the  BaZaiice  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  Zist  of  December, 
1872,  in  respect  of  siuch  Charges. 

Received  :*- 

Income  reoeired,  u  shown  in  Aooount  I  17,481,862 

Amount  reoeiyed  in  Bepftyment  of  Advsnoes  for  Public  Works,  Ac.    ...  908,680 

„  for  Greenwich  Hospital 80,840 

£18,416,282 
Excess  of  the  Sums  charged  on  the  Oonoolidated  Fund  on  the  Slst  of 

December,  1872,  payable  in  March  Quarter,  1878,  aboye  the  Balance 

in  the  Exchequer  at  that  date,  yis. : — 

Excess  of  Charge  in  Great  Britain £8,666,766 

Surplus  oyeroharge  in  Ireland 1,806,066 

Ket  deficiency *2,869,690 

Total £20,774,972 


Pald:- 

£ 
Ket  defldeney  of  the  balance  in  the  Exchequer  to  meet  the  charge  7  «»»  Aoe 

on  the  80th  of  September,  1872,  as  per  last  account >  loziueo 

Amount  applied  out  of  the  Income  to  Supply  Services   10,148,011 

„       adyanced  for  Greenwich  Hospital  80,840 

Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  on  the  Slst  of  December,  1872,  yix.: — 

Interest  of  the  Permanent  Debt £6,092,699 

Terminable  Annuities   2,262,764 

Principal  of  Exchequer  Bills   116,800 

Interest  of              „                 41,672 

The  Ciyil  List 101,646 

Other  Charges  on  Consolidated  Fund   808,626 

Adyaaces  for  Public  Works,  fta    811,784 

Sinking  Fund  (including  11,740^  on  account  of)     «  ogg  »^ 

Telegraphs) y     ^      ' 

10,464,686 

Total 20,774,972 


•  Charge  on  81st  of  December,  1872  (as  aboye)   £10,464,686 

Psid  out  of  growing  produce  in  December  Quarter,  1872  628,894 

Portion  of  the  Charge  payable  in  March  Quarter,  1878  9,886,642 

To  meet  which  there  was  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  81st  of)  -  ...  »_ 

December,  1872 .?. J  7,476.962 

Ket  deficiency  as  aboye 2,869,690 
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PwodicaJ  Returns, — Oct^  Nov,^  Dac.y  1872. 


[Mm*. 


BRITISH  C0B:S. —Gazette  Average  Prices  (England  and  Wales), 

Fourth  Quarter  of  1872. 


[This  TM»  if  oommTuicAfeed  hy  the  Btatistieal  and  Com  Departsieiit,  Board  of  Tndo.] 

Weeki  ended  on  ii  Satnrday, 

WeeUy  Avenige.   (Per  Impl.  Qoaiier.) 

187S. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

OtU. 

Octobop  6 

9, 

66 
68 
58 
57 

d, 
10 

9 

8 

11 

«.     d, 

40  1 

41  9 

42  11 
48    10 

22 
28 
28 
18 

d, 

4 

12   

2 

II      *•'   

„      19  

8 

i>      •**'   

26  

II      *•*'  ■ 

Averaae  for  October 

58 

6 

4»       I 

22 

1 1 

ISToYftinb^r  2   ..............r..... 

57 
56 
56 
56 
67 

4 
9 
8 
9 

44      1 
43      3 

41  11 

42  1 
42      4 

28 
22 
28 
22 
22 

6 

9  

4 

16  

8 

II          *^  • 

28   

1 

II          •'*'   

„          80  

11 

yy                        w*r 

A.vertuie  for  Ifonemher  ^........,.. 

56 

10 

42       8 

22 

9 

14  

67 
66 
66 
66 

6 
8 

4 

42      6 
42      8 
41      2 
40      4 

22 
22 
28 
22 

10 
9 

II          *^  •••• •••• 

21  

2 

II          •'•*•  • 

28  

7 

II          •'*'   ••• 

AtmranB  for  ZVi<sffM&^  ,.,..... t.- 

5^ 

6 

41       6 

22 

lO 

ATenge  for  tbe  quftiter   

SI 

3 

.4*      * 

»2 

lO 

T6ttr 

SI 

— 

37      4 

»3 

2 

II                           J^nmm.  

1878.] 
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BANK  OF  ENaLAND.— WsBXLT  Bxtubk. 

Pursuant  to  the  Act  1th  and  8M  Victoria,  c,  32  (1844),  for  Wednesday  in 
each  Week  J  during  the  Fourth  Quarter  {October — December)  of  1872. 

[0.000*100111164.] 


1 

s 

S 

4 

s 

6 

7 

IbSUB  DBPASTmHT. 

■ 

OOLLAISBAL  GOLUXITB. 

Tiabilitiea. 

Datxs. 

Assets. 

Noteiia 
Hands  of 

Minimom  Ratei 

of  Diacowat 

Koiee 

Govemment 

Other 

Gold  Coin 

PubUe. 

It 

Israe4. 

(Wednetdayi.) 

Debt. 

SecuMee. 

and 

Bullion. 

(CoL  1  muini 
col.  16.) 

Bank  of  England. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Ifbia. 

1872. 

Mini. 

Mini. 

Mini. 

Mini. 

1872.    Parent. 

86,62 

Oct.     2 .... 

11,01 

8»98 

20,62 

3t7iX3 

2  Oct.      5 

8478 

v%        V  .... 

11,01 

8,98 

19,73 

26,65 

9    „         6 

84,38 

,,     16 .... 

11,01 

8,98 

19,33 

a6,44 

88,96 

„     28 .... 

11,01 

8,98 

18,96 

26,01 

84,80 

„     80.... 

11,01 

8,98 

19,30 

a5»95 

84,15 

Not.    6 .... 

11,01 

8,98 

19,16 

25»83 

83,98 

„     18 .... 

11,01 

8,98 

18,88 

^5.50 

18  Not.     7 

86,22 

„     20 .... 

11,01 

8,98 

20,22 

314,98 

87,00 

t,     27 .... 

11,01 

8,98 

22,00 

24,6* 

87    „        6 

87,08 

Dec.    4 .... 

11,01 

8,98 

22,03 

*5,38 

87,46 

n       11 .... 

11,01 

8,98 

22,46 

24,41 

UBec.      6 

88,09 

„       lo .... 

11,01 

8,98 

23,00 

24.27 

88,09 

.,       AO  .... 

11,01 

8,98 

23,09 

24t27 

BaKKING   DXFAJtTMXKT. 


8 

9 

10          11 

IS 

18 

U             IB 

16 

17 

18 

Liabilities. 

Datbi. 
(Wdnsdyi.) 

Assets. 

ToUIl 

Capttal  and  Beat.  | 

Depoaita. 

Seven 

Day  and 

other 

Billi. 

Saeoritiea. 

Boaarva. 

of 

rj.i,ni. 

CapitaL 

Beat. 

Public. 

Prirate. 

Ooreni- 
meat. 

Other. 

Notei. 

Gold  and 
Silver 
Coin. 

tiei 

and 

Aiaets. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mint. 

Mini. 

Mlna. 

Mln«. 

Mint. 

1872. 

Mlna. 

Mini. 

Mini. 

Mini. 

Mini. 

14,66 

831 

8,84 

19,00 

,46 

Oct.     2 

13,26 

24.38 

8,49 

,48 

46,67 

14,66 

8,11 

5,^3 

20,70 

,48 

„       0 

13,26 

22,49 

8,08 

,66 

44,48 

14,66 

8,14 

5,51 

19,47 

,46 

,.     16 

13,26 

21,33 

7,89 

,66 

48,14 

14,66 

8,16 

6,09 

19,46 

,46 

„     28 

13,26 

21,87 

7,95 

,66 

43,72 

14,66 

8,17 

6,7* 

18,87 

,46 

„     80 

18,26 

21,45 

8,85 

,71 

43,77 

14^66 

3,16 

7,04 

17,94 

,46 

Not..  6 

13,26 

20,86 

8,82 

,78 

43,16 

14,66 

3,19 

7.61 

19.84 

,46 

„     13 

13,26 

23»>5 

8,48 

,76 

46,66 

14,66 

8,20 

8,10 

18,56 

,40 

»     20 

13,26 

20,60 

10,24 

,71 

44,81 

14,66 

8,17 

8,69 

19,03 

,88 

„     87 

13,26 

19.50 

12,88 

,68 

45,82 

14,66 

3,17 

8,81 

17,86 

,41 

Dec.    4 

13,26 

19,11 

11,66 

,76 

44,79 

14,66 

3,18 

9,30 

18,15 

,89 

„     11 

13,26 

18.47 

13,04 

.79 

45,57 

14,66 

8,19 

10,24 

17,44 

,39 

„     18 

13,28 

17,96 

18,82 

.76 

45,82 

14,66 

8,19 

10,24     17,44 

,89 

„     «6 

13,28 

17,96 

13,82 

.76 

45,82 
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LONDON  OLEABINa;  CIBCULATION,  PEIVATB  AND  PROVINCIAL. 

The  London  Clearing,  and  the  Average  Amount  of  Promueory  Notes  in  Circulation  in 
England  and  Wales  on  Saturday  in  each  Week  during  the  Foubth  Quartsb  {October 
— December)  of  1872 ;  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  at  the  Three  Dates,  as  unckr. 

ZOflOffM  omitted.] 


England  and  Walks. 

ScOTTiAND. 

Ibslahd. 

Londtm: 

Prirate 

Joint 

Datss. 

Cleared 

Banki. 

Stoek 
Banks. 

Total. 

Weeka 

£1 

Under 

Total. 

£1 

Under 

Torn 

Saiwdmf. 

in  each  Week 

(Fixed 

(Fued 

(Filed 

ended 

and 

£S. 

(Kxed 

and 

£1. 

(Tad 

ended 

Israea, 

Iianei, 

lunea. 

upwarda. 

laanea. 

apwarda. 

Ittnes, 

ITedugtdap.* 

8.96). 

8,74). 

6.69). 

8.7B). 

6^J. 

1872. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1872. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Oct.      5 

124,09 

2,93 

2,60 

5.43 

Oct.     6 

1,87 

8,60 

5.47 

4,18 

3,41 

7.59 

„      12 

111,62 

2,89 

2,61 

5.40 

„      19 

i25»77 

2,88 

2,62 

5.40 

„      26 

108,84 

2,83 

2,48 

5.31 

Not.     2 

117,16 

2,78 

2,46 

5." 

Not.    2 

1,92 

8,70 

5.«» 

4,63 

8,76 

8,28 

n         9 

107,27 

2,78 

2,46 

5." 

„      16 

93.78 

2,74 

2,43 

5.'8 

„      23 

128,50 

2,72 

2,40 

5.13 

»      80 

86,41 

2,68 

2,37 

5.05 

Dec.     7 

^  131.41 

2,64 

2,34 

4.98 

Not.  30 

2,20 

4,01 

6,»i 

4,81 

8.70 

8,01 

„      14 

9«.^4 

2,62 

2,83 

4.95 

»      21 

126,63 

2,62 

2,84 

4.97 

„      28 

82,52 

2,66 

2,36 

5.00 

*  The  Wednesdays  preceding  the  Saturdays. 


FOREIGN   EKGKANQES.--Quotations  as  under,  London  on  Paris,  Hamburg  and 
Calcutta; — and  New  York,  Calcutta,  Hong  Kong  and  Sydney,  on  London. 
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60  d.  a. 

8                 6 

Calcutta. 

7 

Hong 
Kong. 

6m.d. 

8 

Sydney. 

80d.t. 

Datbo. 

India 
ConnciL 

60  d.  a. 

At 
Calentta 

on 
London. 

6  m.d. 

1872. 

Oct.      6 

..      19 

Not.     2 

M      23 

Doo.     7 

,       21 

26- 
•2i 

•21 
•10 

•5 
26*97i 

13*1U 
1. 

20-86 

•69 
66 

per.  ent. 
107i 
108i 

..  i 

>,  i 
109i 

d. 
22| 

d. 
23t 

*                       f 

..1 
,.  * 

..1 
..1 

d. 
661 

,.♦ 

641 
63 

parent. 

1  pm. 

1  |»n. 
1  pm. 

Steaiird 

SUht 

inbuiii 


eoi 
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Notes  on  the  Purchase  of  the  Bailwats  by  the  State. 
By  B.  BiDDULPH  Mabtik,  M.A. 

[Bead  before  the  Statistical  Society,  March,  1878.] 

It  cannot  be  said  that  a  question  like  the  one  now  under  our  con« 
SI  deration  is  devoid  of  public  interest,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  so  fall 
of  interest  to  each  one  of  ns,  that  it  is  more  likely  to  rouse  feelings 
of  yehement  argumentativeness  than  to  be  passed  over  with  apathy 
and  indifference.  Many  political  theories  of  the  highest  real 
importance  excite  but  Httle  practical  interest,  because  they  touch 
on  matters  with  which  we  have  but  at  best  a  philanthropic  ooncem. 
The  confirmation  or  repeal  of  the  Bank  Charter  would  not  put  one 
extra  five  pound  note  into  our  pockets,  and  we  dismiss  a  fearful 
story  of  the  atrocities  of  Coolie  immigration  or  of  E[indoo  superstition 
with  a  casual  expression  of  sympathy.  But  let  the  railway  by  which 
we  travel  eveiy  morning  raise  its  fares  one  penny,  or  let  it  leave  ug 
stranded  in  some  drafby  jimction  when  we  want  to  be  at  work  op 
are  missing  an  appointment  whose  importance  we  magnify  minute 
by  minute  in  the  dismal  waiting  room,  and  immediately  we  write  to 
the  "  Times,"  or  say  we  will  commit  some  similar  absurdity.  We 
are  touched  in  a  tender  point,  and  we  feel  it,  and  the  question  for 
consideration  now  before  us,  is  simply  whether  we  have  any  real 
ground  of  complaint.  K  we  have  cause  of  complaint,  can  that  be 
remedied  by  what  may  be  called  at  least  the  fashionable  movement 
of  oo-operation, — a  vast  co-operation  it  is  true,  but  one  of  precisely 
the  same  nature  as  the  "  Stores,"  whose  grocery  sales  excite  the 
mingled  envy  and  wrath  of  our  shopkeepers. 

The  question  is  not  of  course  quite  so  simple  as  this.  The 
purchase  of  the  railways  involves  far  more  intricate  questions  of 
policy  than  the  purchase  of  groceries  by  a  careful  housewife,  but 
the  question  is  not  of  more  importance  to  the  aggregate  of  differently 
interested  persons  we  call  the  nation,  than  the  grocery  question  is 
to  the  individual.  The  chief  consideration  is  the  same.  Will  it 
pay,  and  will  the  trouble,  annoyance,  and  difficTilty  involved  in 
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carrying  out  our  scheme  be  repaid  by  the  oonyenienoe  it  affords  to 
the  proprietors,  and  the  amotuit  of  money  it  sets  finee  from  their 
limited  but  neyer-snfficient  incomes,  to  enable  them  to  indulge  in 
luxuries,  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been  strangers,  luxuries  which, 
in  the  case  of  a  State,  are  remission  of  taxation  and  the  consequent 
impulse  given  to  production  ? 

In  an  article  in  the  *'  Times,"  of  13th  December  last,  on  the 
subject  we  are  about  to  consider,  occurs  this  sentence : — "  Easy  and 
'^  cheap  conveyance  has  certainly  become  as  great  a  necessity  of  life 
*'  as  a  cheap  press,  and  no  impost  is  good  which  really  checks  its 
*'  development."  I  think  it  might  easily  be  shown  that  cheap 
locomotion  is  of  even  greater  consequence  than  a  cheap  press, 
greater  by  the  degree,  that  a  free  interchange  of  thought,  by 
personal  knowledge  of  our  neighbours  or  distant  countrymen,  or  the 
inspection  of  the  visible  glories  of  science  .or  of  art,  are  more  healthy 
educators,  more  strengthening  to  the  mind,  and  tend  more  to  the 
development  of  clear  views  and  to  the  sweeping  away  of  locaHy 
received  prejudices,  than  almost  any  amount  of  book  reading  or  of 
study  conveyed  to  us  even  in  the  ephemeral  form  of  newspapen, 
magazines,  or  reviews. 

But  to  discuss  this,  interesting  though  it  be,  is  beyond  our 
province.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  show  here,  that  the  purchase  of 
railways  by  the  State  is  simply  one  of  expediency,  and  involves  no 
question  of  principle. 

The  whole  tendency  of  the  last  few  years,  a  tendency  whose 
signification  should  be  by  no  means  overlooked,  is  to  look  to 
Government  for  aid,  or,  in  other  words,  to  adopt  the  principles  of 
co-operation.  The  possession  of  the  Post  Office  by  the  State  is 
looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  excites  neither  comment  nor 
disapproval,  and  yet  this  is  solely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  State  has 
consulted  the  interests  of  the  people  rather  than  that  of  the  admi- 
nistrators, and  conducts  the  business  on  principles  of  small  profits 
with  a  success  that  would  render  competition  hopeless.  I  shall 
allude  hereafter  to  the  one  exception  to  this  of  our  times,  which 
even  the  slightest  pressure  has  swept  away.  Now  I  venture  to  say 
that,  had  the  average  postage  of  a  letter  been  a  shilling  instead  of  a 
penny,  and  had  railway  and  newspaper  development  gone  on  as 
they  have  since  done,  the  outcry  against  the  impolicy  of  Govern- 
ment monopolies  would  have  been  heard  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  And  yet  the  Post  Office  is  but  a  earner, 
differing  only  from  the  railway  companies  in  the  sise  of  the  paroels 
it  conveys,  and  it  woxQd  be  impossible  to  say  that  the  value  of  the 
property  passing  through  the  Post  Office  was  more  than  thai  passing 
through  the  booking  offices  of  the  railways  on  any  one  day.  Indeed, 
xaany  persons  would  oonsider  the  value  of  their  own  bodies  to  exceed 
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thai  of  very  maay  registered  letters,  but  on  that  snbjeot  they  might 
possibly  bave  an  ignorant  prejudice. 

Again,  and  this  is  a  matter  that  rests  on  precisely  tbe  same 
basis,  the  purchase  of  the  telegraphs  by  Gk>vemment  passed  without 
mnoh  serions  complaint.  Persons  were  much  occupied  in  obtaining 
a  large  compensation,  but  the  cry  of  oonfiscation  was  never  heard. 
At  first  the  newspapers  were  full  of  complaints  of  mismanagement, 
but  when  order  was  onoe  established,  the  machinery  has  worked 
with  careful  precision,  and  many  of  the  more  remote  oountiy 
districts  haye  received  the  boon  of  telegraphic  connection  from 
Government,  whose  small  business  would  never  have  attracted  the 
notice  of  companies  working  for  their  own  profit. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  the  habit  of 
relying  on  co-operation,  either  in  the  shape  of  limited  partnership 
or  of  Gk>vemment  aid,  is  a  most  enervating  and  pernicious  national 
habit.  It  destroys  that  individuality  of  thought  and  action,  that 
venturesome  enterprise  which,  content  with  moderate  expects* 
tion,  often  attains  a  glorious  success,  a  success  which  in  eveiy 
hood  has  given  to  Englishmen  and  to  English  deeds  a  prestige 
and  a  renown  of  which  in  our  day  we  talk  rather  than  attempt  to 
emulate. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  the  careful  discrimination  between  the  merits 
of  private  and  public  ventures  in  matters  of  general  importance 
that  we  must  look  for  the  solution  of  the  question — Ought  the 
State  to  purchase  the  railways  ? 

Neither  must  we  be  led  away  from  the  point  by  the  specious 
arguments  which  point  to  Communism  as  the  goal  to  which  all  this 
legislation  would  tend.  If  railways,  some  say,  are  to  be  State 
property,  why  not  collieries  ?  It  is  at  least  as  important  to  England, 
that  our  coal  should  be  looked  after  for  the  common  benefit,  as  that 
locomotion*  should  be  made  easy,  and  inland  freight  be  cheap.  If 
you  have  no  coals  jou  will  have  nothing  to  carry  on  your  railways, 
and  you  may  as  well  look  to  that  before  yon  embark  in  an  expensive 
undertaking,  and  saddle  the  country  with  a  debt  you  will  have  no 
means  of  liquidating.  And  if  coals,  why  not  land  P  At  least  the 
com  we  grow  for  our  daily  bread  is  as  useful  to  us  as  coals,  or  as 
railways,  and  should  be  grown  for  the  State  for  the  advantage  of 
all !  It  will  be  no  use  regulating  railways,  telegraphs,  or  coal,  if 
you  have  starved  the  population  off  the  land,  and  are  left  to  manage 
a  useless  and  silent  wilderness.  To  all  these  we  may  answer,  your 
arguments  are  logically  true ;  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why,  if 
the  State  owns  and  manages  the  railways,  it  should  not  own  and 
manage  the  cabs  and  omnibuses,  the  harbours  and  lines  of  steamers 
in  connection  with  our  colonies,  the  coal  fields,  the  iron  mines,  and 
lasfc  of  all  the  whole  surface  of  agricultural  land,— absolutely  none^ 
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Bat  yet  the  world  is  not  mled  by  logic,  or  in  England  by  ideas. 
We  mnst  take  the  times  as  we  find  them,  and  discnss  one  thing  at  a 
time.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  lapse  of  long  ages,  the  artificiality 
of  civilisation  will  necessitate  a  state  of  oommnnism,  bnt  with  that 
we  have  no  concern.  We  may  be  drifting  onward  into  those  inno* 
cent  ages  of  universal  bliss,  which  some  dream  of  as  the  nullenimn, 
and  some  as  communism ;  bnt  what  is  that  to  us  P  If  the  Bomans 
instead  of  making  roads  had  wasted  their  time  in  dreaming  of 
travelling  sixty  miles  an  hour,  they  wonld  never  have  conquered 
the  world,  and  he  would  be  rash  who  said  that  the  millenium  is  not 
farther  removed  £rom  to-day,  than  to-day  is  from  the  time  of  the 
Boman  Empire. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  statesmen  who  were 
in  power  in  the  early  days  of  railway  enterprise  made  a  great  but 
not  unnatural  mistake  as  to  the  form  that  railway  travelling  would 
take.  It  was  always  believed  that  a  railway  would  be  exactly  on 
the  same  footing  as  a  highway  or  a  canal.  That  is,  that  it  would  he 
simply  a  superior  kind  of  road,  on  which  private  persons  would 
run  their  own  coaches  and  waggons,  travelling  at  an  easy  pace, 
stopping  where  convenient,  and  only  careful  not  to  run  into  the 
coach  ahead  of  him.  {Vide  "  Second  Beport  of  Commission,  1839.**) 
The  magnificent  success  of  the  first  years  of  railway  enterprise 
quickly  got  rid  of  this  idea,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  had 
it  been  foreseen  in  what  way  monopoly  would  work,  the  Gk>vemm6nt 
of  the  day  would  have  laid  out  a  system  of  railways,  and,  by  a 
regulation  that  would  never  have  created  jealousy,  saved  the 
country  &om  the  enormous  waste  of  land  and  of  money  that  after- 
wards took  place.  I  mention  this  to  show  that  regrets  that  the 
Gk>vernment  did  not  assume  the  control  of  the  railways  in  the  first 
instance,  or  in  the  days  of  their  deep  depression,  are  really  of  no 
value,  as  the  enterprise  would  either  have  been  developed  in  a  wrong 
direction,  or  the  State  would  have  obtained  a  property  with  such  a 
bad  reputation  that  they  would  never  have  dared  to  spend  the 
money  on  it  that  private  hands  have  done,  and  it  would  consequently 
have  languished  till  it  had  reverted  to  speculators,  to  the  lasting 
damage  and  injury  of  Government  credit. 

I£  the  State  buys  anything,  it  is  bound  to  see  that  it  buys  no 
speculation,  however  apparently  specious.  It  is  no  saving  to  a 
country  to  buy  a  "  bargain." 

The  history  of  railway  competition  in  the  form  which  it  at  once 
took,  and  in  which  it  has  ever  since  existed,  is  extremely  curious 
and  instructive.  The  companies  began  by  pushing  their  tmnk 
lines  in  different  directions,  of  course  through  the  most  thickly 
populous  and  most  prosperous  districts,  till  they  divided  the  oountty 
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into  ''  temtorieB/'  within  which  each  possessed  the  practical  mono- 
poly, and  the  access  to  which  was  jealonsly  guarded.  This  was 
not  accomplished  without  mnch  consolidation  of  local  companies. 
The  North-Eastem  Railway,  which  now  has  almost  a  complete 
monopoly  of  its  territoiy,  consists  of  thirty-seven  amalgamated 
lines,  and  has  the  lowest  fares,  and  almost  the  highest  dividend  of 
any  of  the  great  system. 

This  fact  is  noteworthy,  because  the  time  when  each  railway 
had  filled  np  its  own  district  and  had  not  begun  to  encroach  on  its 
neighbour,  was  the  time  of  the  greatest  railway  prosperity,  as  the 
following  extract  from  one  of  Mr.  Gkklt's  tables  will  show. 

On  one  share  each  in  twenty-five  railways  i^yj^L  had  been  paid 
— ^the  selling  price  in  the  autumn  of  1845  was  3)334^*  Among 
these  were : — 


Ghr0<a  North  of  England ,. 

Grand  Junction 

Liverpool  and  Manche^[ter    

London  and  Birmingham 

London  and  Croydon 

Manchester  and  Leed$  

,,  Birmingham   

North  tlmon , 

Stockton  and  Darlington  


Paid. 

Price 
per  Share. 

£ 

£ 

loo 

Z17 

xoo 

24* 

lOO 

J«i7 

1QO 

222 

13 

25 

76 

*»5 

40 

90 

loo 

"5 

xoo 

*75 

The  South-Eastem  was  the  only  one  of  the  twenty-five  principal 
lines  whose  shares  were  at  a  discount,  the  50/,  share  being  quoted 
at  45/. 

The  Stockton  and  Darlington  paid 15  per  cent. 

„    Grand  Junction  paid 11        „ 

many  others  from  10  to  7  per  cent. 

Then  began  the  war  between  the  established  companies  fighting 
for  monopoly,  and  outsiders  seeking  to  have  a  share  of  the  profits 
hy  the  starting  of  competing  lines,  and  the  pertinacily  with  which 
the  occupying  companies  fougbt  for  their  "  territories  "  is  a  matter 
of  history.  To  secure  this  they  benefited  the  public,  and  ruined 
themselves,  by  making  a  series  of  branches,  all  this  time  throwing 
hinderanoes  in  the  way  of  real  development — ^that  is,  by  competing 
in  the  amount  of  accommodation  given — now  hardly  credible.  For 
instance,  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  third  class  passengers 
travelled  by  open  carriage  to  Bristol  in  nine  and  a-half  houra ;  if 
the  unfortunate  passenger  wished  to  go  beyond,  he  was  kept  four  or 
five  hours  before  the  train  started.     In  1844  a  second  class  pas* 
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senger  oonld  not  travel  from  London  to  Liverpool  in  the  day.    By 
third  dasB  he  took  two  days,  at  a  oost  of  27s. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Bnbseqnent  competition  for  traffic  pro* 
dnced  equally  coriona  resnlts.  The  Sonth-Eastem  Railway  carried 
on  an  opposition  traffic  to  Beading  at  a  oost  of  ^d.  per  mile  first- 
class,  and  are  said  to  have  lost  nothing  by  so  doing ;  and  the  cheap 
rates  between  London  and  Manchester  daring  the  struggle  for  thai 
important  traffic  are  well  known. 

It  was  soon  found  that  competition  as  against  the  public  ceased, 
and  that  if  a  new  line  was  made  in  any  territory  it  soon  became, 
either  by  amalgamation  or  by  a  joint  purse  arrangement,  closely  united 
to  the  former  lines,  and  working  in  an  identical  interest.  It  was  at 
one  time  hoped  that  the  canals  would  have  proved  formidable  rivals 
to  the  railways  for  the  carriage  of  bulky  or  heavy  goods,  but  this 
was  defeated  by  the  railways  obtaining  possession  of  a  portion  or 
the  whole  of  one  canal,  and  fixing  thereon  tolls,  fitly  called  "  bar 
"  tolls,"  which  effectualjy  pi-evented  its  use  by  any  traffic  from 
neighbouring  canals,  except  in  its  own  direction.  This  case  is 
clearly  brought  oat  in  the  evidence  and  report  of  the  joint .  com- 
mittee on  railway  amalgamation,  and  has  been  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  intro- 
ducing his  railway  and  canal  regulations  bill  of  this  session. 

It  has  in  the  above-named  report  been  clearly  shown  that  the 
only  real  competition  with  the  railways  is  by  sea,  fbr  instance, 
between  London  and  Edinburgh,  or  between  Liverpool  and  Olas- 
gow ;  but  even  here  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  railway  commands 
access  to  the  port  to  such  an  extent  as  completely  to  regulate  the 
traffic.  In  this  way  the  North-Eastem  have  command  of  Bartle- 
pool,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  above  named  committee, 
'*  that  by  an  amalgamation  between  the  North -Eastern,  QreaJb 
*'  Northern  Bailway  and  Midland  Bailway,  the  united  company 
"  might  obtain  possession  of  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Tees, 
'*  aa  the  North-Eastem  have  of  Hartlepool,  and  in  that  case  they 
"  could  and  probably  would  discourage  the  carriage  of  coals  by 
"  sea  to  London  and  other  ports  of  England," — ^a  suggestion  at  iMa 
moment  sufficiently  alarming. 

But  that  which,  applied  to  our  own  case,  is  so  very  evident,  is 
none  the  less  important  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  rates  for  carnage 
of  goods  from  Manchester  to  Fleetwood  is  stated  (Select  Committee, 
1872)  to  be  scarcely  higher  than  the  rates  from  Manchester  to 
Preston,  though  Preston  is  twenty  miles  farther  from  Manchester, 
and  coals  carried  frt>m  Wigan  to  Widnes  for  exportation  by  sea  are 
carried  for  is,  id,  per  ton,  but  if  for  consumption  in  Widnes  the 
same  coals  are  charged  zs,  ^d,  per  ton.  The  same  evidence  points 
out  that  the  charcoal  wood  trade  of  some  parts  of  South  Wales  is 
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entirelj  destroyed  bj  tlie  oombination  of  seyeral  companies  to  force 
the  traffic  through  their  lines,  at  a  cost  that  leaves  no  margin  for 
profit  on  its  atrival  in  Lancashire,  where  it  is  used  for  the  manu- 
&ctiire  of  gnnpowder  or  vinegar. 

If,  therefore,  we  fancy  that  the  '^  straggle  for  life  "  is  as  strong 
in  railway  companies  as  in  those  other  soulless  orgamsations  whose 
developments  have  been  studied  with  so  much  interest,  and  look  to 
the  natural  antipathy  of  two  or  more  competing  lines  to  g^ve  us  an 
excellent  service  of  trains,  moderate  tariffs,  and  reasonable  devotion 
to  our  weaknesses  or  comforts,  we  are  trusting  to  a  slender  reed ; 
the  end  is  always  the  same— amalgamation.  The  lion  lies  down 
with  the  lamb,  and  both  fleece  the  confiding  public. 

Lord  Derby  pertinently  asks,  in  the  evidence  added  to  the  report 
of  the  before-mentioned  committee :  "  Then  competition  will  die  a 
"  natural  death  ?  " — ^to  which  Captain  Tyler  replies : — "  Competition, 
"  I  think,  in  the  end  must  die  a  natural  death." 

I£^  then,  competition  has  &iled  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
public,  and  the  victory  of  the  railways  over  the  public  is  admitted 
to  he  complete,  it  will  be  as  well  to  pay  some  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  companies  have  exercised  their  powers  as  to 
safety. 

The  remarkable  series  of  reports  on  accidents  published  year  by 
year  on  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  give  conclusive  proof 
that  for  many  years  safety  was  made  quite  subservient  to  profit. 
They  show  that  the  railways,  armed  with  powers  conferred  upon 
them  by  their  Acts  of  Parliament,  successfully  defied  any  inter- 
ference in  their  working  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  whom  alone  the 
public  looked  for  protection. 

That  this  antagonism  has  not  yet  died  out,  the  correspondaice 
between  Sir  Edward  Watkin  and  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  is  a 
glaring  proof. 

It  would  scarcely  be  fair  to  go  back  to  the  very  first  years  of 
railways.  Then  the  machinery  was  new,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  accident  was  the  result.  But  let  us  take  the  last  twelve  years 
only,  and  see  what  has  been  said  concerning  accidents  we  shall  all 
remember. 

In  1861  there  was  an  accident  on  the  Hampstead  line ;  Colonel 
Yolland  reports  that^-'*  The  telegraphic  system  of  signalling  should 
"  he  extended,  that  a  more  experienced  signalman  should  be 
^*  employed,  the  safety  of  the  public  should  not  be  entrusted  to  a 
"boy  df  nineteen,  paid  at  the  rate  of  i^.  or  158.  a- week."  He 
also  complains  of  the  improper  construction  of  sidings,  and  of  the 
insafliciency  of  the  brake  power.  Captain  Bich,  reporting  on  an 
ftocident  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  says,  that  the 
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cause  of  the  aoddent  was  owing  to  no  signal  being  displayed^  and 
that  regulations  that  require  "  express  trains,  travelling  at  g^reat 
"  speedi  not  to  be  stopped  when  following  other  than  slow  trains, 
"  require  alteration."  He  cqviplains  also  of  want  of  station  sema- 
phores. 

Captain  Tyler  reports  on  another  accident  on  the  same  line,  that 
it  was  caused  by  insufficient  and  inefficient  signals. 

Colonel  YoUand  says  that  the  Blackball  BaUway  requires  self-* 
acting  distance  signals. 

Captain  Tyler,  writing  of  the  notorious  Clayton  Bill  Tunnel 
accident,  in  a  long  and  ezhaustiye  report  says,  that  inefficiency  of 
working  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  accident.  In  consequence 
of  this,  a  circular,  embodying  the  recommendations  of  the  report, 
was  sent  to  all  the  railway  boards,  recommending  the  adoption  of 
the  telegraphic  system.  The  Brighton  board  doubt  the  efficacy  of 
this  advice,  as  taking  responsibility  from  drivers. 

Captain  Tyler,  again,  writing  of  an  accident  near  Leamington, 
caused  by  the  giving  way  of  a  girder,  says,  "  That  they  should 
'*  have  been  allowed  to  remain,  and  that  this  girder  should  have 
"  been  so  patched,  and  retained  till  failure  took  place,  is  too 
*'  much  in  accordance  with  ordinary  railway  practice,  which  does 
'*  not  take  sufficient  account  of  increased  or  increasing  weight  of 
••  engines." 

In  1862,  Captain  Tyler  reports  of  an  accident  on  the  Caledonian 
Bailway,  that  it  was  caused  by  the  brake  carriage  travelling  wrong 
end  foremost,  and  that  there  was  no  main  signal  at  Gkureloch  station, 
a  deficiency  that  still  exists  at  other  stations  on  the  Caledonian 
Bailway. 

Colonel  Tolland,  again  of  the  same,  the  Caledonian  Company, 
says,  fatal  results  would  in  all  probability  not  have  ensued  if  the 
train  had  been  provided  with  a  larger  amount  of  brake  power; 
adding,  "  I  also  urge  the  necessity  of  a  hoarse,  loud  brake  whistle  on 
^  every  engine,  to  avoid  accidents,  there  should  never  be  a  moment's 
'*  uncertainty  as  to  the  fact  of  the  brake  being  required." 

Captain  Bich  writes  of  the  Dublin  and  Meath  Bailway.  "  These 
regulations,  one  contradicting  the  other,  are  calculated  to  confuse 
the  gatekeepers."  In  this  case  a  printed  notice  was  issued.  This 
was  corrected  and  altered  by  written  marginal  notes,  and  the  whole 
was  varied  by  a  written  notice  posted  up  in  another  part  of  the 
line,  confusing,  certainly  ; — but  then  this  was  in  Ireland. 

Captain  Tyler,  of  an  accident  on  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Bailway,  when  working  on  a  single  line,  says,  it  was  caused  by 
working  on  a  lax  system,  and  under  vague  instructions.  Captain 
Tyler,  again  of  the  Great  Western  Bailway,  says,  an  accident  waa 
caused  by  the  want  of  distance  signals,  making  even  a  station  an 
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indifferent  refage,  and  points  ont  the  danger  of  allowing  engines  to 
run  too  long  withont  exaonination. 

Colonel  YoUand  says,  the  Brighton  Bailwaj  "  is  so  cramped  for 
*'  room  at  London  Bridge,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  space  for  proper 
^'  points,"  and,  when  reporting  on  the  death  of  a  passenger  killed  in 
releasing  a  lady's  dress  that  had  been  shnt  into  the  door,  doubts  if 
that  line  had  ever  been  inspected,  so  dangerously  near  to  an  arch 
did  it  place  the  carriages. 

Again,  of  the  London  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway,  the  per- 
manent way  is  not  sufficient  for  the  heavy  traffic,  and  of  an  acci- 
dent near  Stretton,  on  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway, 
**  The  whole  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  trains  and  of  the 
travelling  public  is  very  insufficient."  Captain  Tyler  writes  of  a 
system  of  working  on  the  Midland  Rcalway,  in  which  chance  and 
"  luck  are  too  intimately  connected." 

In  1865,  Captain  Tyler  says,  that  no  brake-van  was  attached  to 
an  empty  coal  train  on  the  Blyth  and  Tyne  line,  and  reports  that 
the  guard  was  often  expected  to  ride  on  the  coals,  or  the  buffer  of 
the  last  truck,  which  is  an  unsatisfactory  mode  of  working. 

Colonel  YoUand  writes,  in  the  same  year,  of  the  very  irregular 
way  of  providing  for  the  public  safety  afforded  by  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  Company.  Colonel  Yolland  recommends  all  stations 
to  have  sidings  sufficiently  long  for  the  longest  goods  trains,  and 
writes  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  "  If  the  directors  cannot 
<*  incur  the  expense  of  altering  the  Reading  station,  the  safety  of  the 
*'  public  absolutely  demands  that  their  lives  should  not  be  jeopardised 
by  the  mere  mistakes  of  a  pointsman,  when  loo/.  would  set  the 
matter  right." 
A  long  and  monotonous  aeries  of  complaints  runs  through  the 
official  reports  of  accidents  of  these  years.  Want  of  signals,  want 
of  platforms,  overloading  of  engines,  want  of  brake  power. 

The  adoption  of  the  block  system  is  persistently  urged  year  afber 
year.  In  1867,  the  Board  of  Trade  deeply  regret  that  the  London 
and  North- Western  Railway  did  not  carry  out  a  previous  recom- 
mendation of  Captain  Tyler's,  by  which  a  lamentable  loss  of  life 
would  have  been  prevented  (Walton  accident),  till  at  last  Colonel 
Yolland  mournfully  suggests  the  utter  uselessness  of  these  Board  of 
Trade  inquiries.  Right  as  the  inspectors  may  be  in  pointing  out 
the  cause  of  disasters,  no  notice  is  taken,  and  a  calamity,  accident  it 
cannot  be  called,  occurs  again. 

It  often  happens  that  important  points  and  short  sections  of 
lines  at  junctions  are  a  kind  of  no-man's  land  when  they  have  been 
once  built.  They  possibly  are  on  the  land  of  one  company  and 
are  used  by  another  company  under  running  powers.  Neither  will 
keep  them  in  order,  and  as  the  result  of  the  existence  of  separate 
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intereBis,  an  accident  occors,  the  likeliliood  of  which  a  general 
snperyision  by  superior  authority  would  have  certainly  pointed  out 
and  prevented.  But,  under  present  circumstances,  the  Board  of 
Trade  have  no  control  over  a  railway  after  it  is  once  open  for  traffic, 
however  much  the  subsequent  construction  of  junctions  or  of  the 
requirements  for  additional  accommodation  may  affect  the  public 
safety. 

That  these  and  many  other  real  causes  of  complaint  exist,  ii 
admitted  by  the  highest  authorities,  both  of  the  railway  and'mercaii« 
tile  world.  The  remedies  proposed  are  various.  "Mr,  J.  Teaman, 
the  Provost  of  Dundee,  gives  evidence  that  the  amalgamation  of  the 
various  railway  companies  forming  the  Caledonian  system  has  had 
the  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  the  conveyance  of  coal  betWteu 
Arbroath  and  Forfar  from  2«.  6d»  to  39.  6d,  per  ton,  or  40  per  ceni ; 
and  of  goods,  from  50.  6d,  to  6»,  ScL — 8<.  6d.,  or  from  20  to  53  per 
cent. 

Grain  from  Aberdeen  to  Glasgow,  where  there  is  sea  competition, 
is  carried  for  12a.  6cL  a-ton,  but  from  Forfar,  a  distance  57  miles 
shorter,  the  charge  is  149.  2d.  a-ton.  Mr.  Teaman  gives  a  large 
amount  of  similar  evidence,  and  states  that  when  the  North  British 
and  the  Caledonian  were  working  on  the  joint  purse  system,  the 
tariff  for  goods  to  Liverpool  was  absolutely,  in  his  own  case, 
prohibitory.  Mr.  F.  Broughton,  manager  of  the  Mid  Wales  Bailwayi 
states,  that  though  the  lino  from  the  Dowlais  coal  pits  to  Birken- 
head is  eighteen  miles  shorter  than  by  the  Great  Western  Bailway, 
they  are  unable  to  carry  coal  with  certainty,  owing  to  the  vezatioos 
delays  of  the  Cambrian  and  Great  Western  Bailways ;  and,  in  a 
mass  of  evidence,  clearly  shows  the  complete  hold  which  the  large 
lines  have  over  the  smaller  ones,  and  their  power,  by  prohibitory 
rates,  to  force  the  traffic  into  their  own  lines,  a  power  they  naturally 
exercise  to  the  extent  in  some  cases,  as  of  the  wood  for  making 
charcoal  for  gunpowder,  of  entirely  suppressing  the  trade,  as  before 
mentioned.  Mr.  Price,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the  Midland  Bailway, 
thinks  that  the  amalgamation  of  railways  is  almost  a  necessity  for 
the  convenience  of  the  public.  He  thinks,  and  this  is  important  as 
ooming  from  so  high  a  railway  authority,  that  the  whole  of  England 
ought  to  be  divided  into  some  six  or  seven  railway  districts,  but 
that  the  public  ought  not  to  trust  to  competition  alone  for  their 
protection ;  and  if  the  country  was  so  mapped  out,  "  you  would 
"  require  a  measure  of  State  control  which  has  not  been  called  for 
"  yet.''  Mr.  Price  incidentally  mentions  that  scandal  of  the  railway 
world,  that  trains  of  companies  having  running  powers  over  other 
lines,  and  stopping  at  stations,  are  not  able  to  take  passengeili  from 
one  local  station  to  another. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted,  and  I  think  that  the  evidence  I 
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have  selected  from  a  yaat  mass  of  similar  kind,  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  some  remedy  "mnst  be  adopted.  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescne  has 
recently  proposed  to  meet  the  case  by  estabUshiDg  an  efficient 
control,  for  it  is  quite  clear  that,  if  the  court  he  proposed  be  esta- 
blished, with  the  excessive  and  arbitrary  powers  it  would  require,  it 
will  practically  be  a  board  of  control  similar  to  that  &mous  board 
wbich  only  existed  as  the  precursor  of  imperial  power. 

For  instance,  in  a  case  that  occurred  within  my  own  knowledge, 
the  South-Eastem  Railway  claim,  by  virtue  of  their  special  Acts,  a 
right  to  charge  on  every  ounce  of  passenger's  luggage  not  being 
wearing  appiurel.     (In  this  case  the  dispute  was  on  account  of  a 
charge  made  on  a  box  accompanying  a  passenger,  and  containing 
the  results  of  a  lady's  morning  shopping,   part    of  which  was 
grocery.)     J£  the  prox>osed  court  ib  simply  a  court  of  law  it  will  be 
obliged  to  admit  the  company's  right,   but,  if  it  be  constituted 
a  court  of  administration,  it  would  probably  cancel  so  much  of  the 
Company's  Acts  as  were  necessary  to  put  them  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  general  law  ruling  other  lines ;  and  some  trumpery  dispute 
about  a  pound  of  tea  or  a  box  of  soap  might  at  any  moment  involve 
the  court,  on  a  question  of  authority,  in  a  struggle  for  existence 
with  all  tlie  great  railway  interest  within  and  without  the  House  of 
Commons  arrayed  against  it.      The  issue  would  not  be  for  one 
moment  doubtful.    A  small,  still  more  a  large,  compact  body  of 
men,  working  together  for  a  common  end,  will  always  defeat  the 
loose  effi>rts  of  an  undisciplined  force,  whether  in  war  or  in  poHtics, 
and  the  board,  gaining  only  the  general  support  of  the  public,  would 
be  easily  overcome.     Unless,  therefore,  the  proposed  board  is  so 
powerful  that  it  can  absolutely  rule  the  tariffs,  and  effectually  super- 
vise the  permanent  way  and  rolling  stock  of  the  railways — ^in  a 
word,  unless  their  power  is  absolute,  and  their  decisions  admitting 
of  no  appeal,  certainly  not  of  one  to  the  House  of  Commons — ^their 
existence  cannot  be  secured  for  a  day,  when  once  the  interest  of  the 
public  and  that  of  the  railways  are  in  collision.     The  court  would 
be  simply  a  section  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  whose  raQway  depart- 
ment, as  already  established,  should  have  had  long  ago  eveiy  power 
and  fiunlity  for  supervision  proposed  to  be  given  to  this  new  court. 

If^  then,  as  we  have  seen,  we  cannot  trust  to  competition  among 
the  railways  to  give  to  the  public  those  facilities  of  locomotion, 
either  for  persons  or  for  goods,  which  have  ceased  to  be  luxuries  and 
are  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  a  country  requiring  day  by  day 
increased  facilities  for  the  economical  management  of  a  population 
day  by  day  equally  increasing ;  and  if  on  all  hands  it  is  admitted 
that  the  public  must  interfere  by  legislation  with  the  rights  of 
property,  whose  working  is  so  valuable  to  them  as  to  be  no  longer 
private  enterprise ;  and  if,  finally,  it  can  be  shown  that  legislative 
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interference  to  be  of  any  nse  mnst  be  arbitrary  and  inquisitorial,  it 
follows  that  the  only  course  left  for  the  nation  to  pnrsne  is  to  make 
legLBlative  interference  real,  by  being  the  managers  of  the  railways 
themselves — ^that  is,  that  the  State  should  purchase  the  railways. 

I  have  not  alluded  to  the  possible  altematiye  of  the  State  pur- 
chasing the  railways  and  leasing  them  out  to  be  worked  by  private 
hands,  inasmuch  as  that  is  an  ingeniously-contrived  mixture  of  the 
disadvantages  of  both  systems,  without  a  single  redeeming  advan- 
tage ;  and,  in  fact,  only  to  be  entertained  by  a  country  making  a 
new  railway  system. 

I  will,  therefore^  now  consider  how  the  State  might  best  proceed 
to  purchase  or  acquire  the  railways. 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  emphatically  point  out  that  the  State 
should  never  work  an  industrial  or  trading  company,  or  any 
business  of  which  it  has  the  monopoly,  for  profit.  If  it  does  so  it  at 
once  enters  into  most  unjustifiable  competition  with  legitimate 
trade — ^it  injures  the  private  trader,  stops  enterprise,  and  really 
imposes  the  taxation  with  one  hand  that  it  supposes  it  takes  off  with 
the  other. 

Thus  it  was  distinctly  unfair  and  impolitic  ibat  the  Post  Office 
should,  relying  on  its  monopoly,  charge  id,  for  every  circular  sent 
through  its  hands  when  a  private  company  was  ready  and  willing 
to  distribute  letters  in  a  neighbourhood  for  much  less ;  and  again, 
inasmuch  as  before  the  Government  acquired  the  telegraphs  a  mes« 
sage«could  be  sent  from  one  part  of  London  to  another  for  6d.,  it  was 
distinctly  a  grievance  that  this  charge  should  be  doubled.  We  forgave 
the  Post  Office  when  the  ^d.  rate  was  introduced.  We  are  waiting 
to  forgive  the  telegraphs  till  the  6d.  charge  is  the  uniform  tariff. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government,  afler  paying  interest  on  the 
money  found  by  the  country  for  the  purchase,  to  set  by  a  certain 
sum  for  redemption  of  the  debt,  and  then  to  reduce  fares  and 
freights  to  the  lowest  paying  point.  Of  course,  any  surplus  remain^ 
ing  would  be  available  for  reduction  of  the  national  debt.  For 
instance,  if  Government  bought  the  railways  for  600  millions,  it 
would  devote  3 J  per  cent. — t.e.,  21  millions — ^to  the  payment  of 
interest,  i  per  cent.,  or  6  millions,  to  a  redemption  fund ;  and,  if 
there  were  any  surplus  beyond  this,  it  would  be  devoted  to  lowering 
fares  and  freights. 

It  would  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  establish  a  stock,  to 
be  called  Railway  3  per  Cent.  Stock,  to  be  repaid  by  Government  at 
par  on  sufficient  notice.  The  stock  would  be  either  inscribed  or  in 
shape  of  bonds  to  bearer,  and  be  issued  in  series,  each  series  con- 
sisting of,  say,  3  millions  of  stock — ^not  less  than  one  series  to  be 
redeemed  at  once,  the  series  to  be  redeemed  to  be  determined  by  lot 
in  the  ordinary  manner. 
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If  such  a  stock  were  issiied  at  90  per  cent,  it  wocQd  probably  be 
fonnd  to  be  &r  more  popular  and  convenient  than  terminable 
annnities ;  as,  with  proper  arrangements,  tnistees  might  hold  such 
stock  without  the  inconvenience  of  forming  a  sinking  fund ;  and  it 
would  have  that  small  element  of  speculation  so  dear  to  the  bet- 
loving  Englishman. 

Perpetual  annuities  without  a  scheme  of  redemption  appear  to 
me  to  be  a  pledge  of  the  property  of  unborn  generations  not  justi* 
fiable  in  any  case.  The  allotment  of  an  equivalent  of  this  stock  at 
90  to  the  value  of  the  railway  stock  at  the  price  of  the  day  would 
probably  be  a  fair  price,  and  one  that  would  tempt  the  majority  of 
holders  of  railway  stock  to  change  their  holdings  without  question ; 
and  the  advantage  of  issuing  such  stock  in  series  would  be  that 
the  companies  might  be  bought  up  gradually  should  it  be  found 
impossible  to  carry  through  the  whole  transaction  at  once. 

The  qaestion  of  purchase  must  be  strictly  considered  under 
three  heads,  viz. — 

1.  That  of  debentures  or  debenture  stock. 

2.  Preference  stock. 

3.  Ordinary  stock  or  shares. 

The  tables  are  all  taken  from  the  returns  of  1871. 
1.  Debenture  stocks  or  debentures. — These  stand  roughly  some- 
what according  to  the  following  table : — 
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4* 

6 

t 

3* 
3 

BtMkf. 

▲mmal  Interett. 

Bnglaiid  and  Wale»>- 

UnohMHwd  >>.... 

£ 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

60,000 

22,000,000 

1,000,000 

33,000,000 

18,000,000 

47,000,000 

600,000 

260,000 

£ 
980.000 
120,000 

4.-50 

1,200,000 

47,500 

1,485,000 

775»ooo 

1,880,000 

18,700 

7,800 

Beaxins  interest  at  

ki 

126,000,000 

5.^i«.750 

<• 

Soofcland,  ditto    , * 

12,000 

1,160,000 

100,000 

1,900,000 

2,100,000 

11,600,000 

160,000 

216,000 

73,000 

720 
57,500 

4»75o 
85,500 
8,900 
464,000 
5,000 
7,500 
2,200 

17,390,000 

636,070 
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That  is  to  say,  that  the  railwmja  (omitting  Ireland)  are  mortgaged 
to  the  extent  of  153  zniUions,  at  an  annual  rental  of  6^  milliona. 


VIZ.,  in — 


England 
Scotland 


£ 

126,003,000 

1 7,000,000 


143,000,000 


£ 

6,618»000 

636,000 


6,254,000 


or  at  an  average  rate  of  somewhat  over  47  per  cent. 

Now,  since  the  greater  part  of  this  is  as  secnrelj  invested  as  it  is 
possible  to  be,  it  would  be  very  impolitic,  if  not  impossible,  to 
decrease  the  interest  by  more  than  a  small  fraction,  say  to  4  per 
cent. ;  so  that  the  first  thing  to  provide  is  an  axnonnt  of  railway 
debenture  stock  paying  an  annual  sum  of  interest  amounting  to 
about  6,000,000/.,  or  about  1 50»ooo,ooo/.  stock. 

As  the  net  receipts  for  the  English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  railways 
amount  to  about  24^  millions,  this  would  be  a  first  charge  on  this 
amount,  reducing  the  available  total  to  18  millions. 

This  part  of  the  transaction  would  be  comparatively  easy.  It 
would  be  much  more  difficult  to  settle  the  claims  of  the  preferential 
stock  holders. 

2.  Taking  the  total  preferential  and  guaranteed  capital  at  166 
nullions,  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  an  average  amount  of 
certainly,  4I  or  5  per  cent,  to  this,  but  the  preferential  claims  and 
stocks  are  so  intricate  and  so  mixed  up  with  the  history  of  railway 
amalgamation,  that  it  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this 
paper,  were  I  capable  of  the  task,  to  ac^udicate  a  &ir  equivalent  in 
Government  stock. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Metropolitan,  London  Chatham  and 
Dover,  and  a  few  minor  lines,  the  preferential  dividends  are  on  the 
chief  lines  almost  as  secure  as  debentures ;  they  could  not,  therefore, 
be  bought  up  much  under  5  per  cent,  in  Government  stock. 
Certainly  8  millions  of  income  must  be  devoted  to  this  purpose. 

3.  We  should,  therefore,  have  left  somewhat  about  10  millions  to 
pay  interest  on  213  millions  of  ordinary  stock. 

Taking  the  cost  of  this  to  the  State  at  about  240  millions,  and 
giving  a  return  of  an  average  of  4  per  cent.,  this  would  still  leave  a 
small  margin  of  profit  to  the  State.  It  is,  however,  only  possible  to 
give  an  estimate,  and  though  these  calculations  are  based  upon 
existing  fig^ures,  without  any  allowance  for  profit  of  working  or 
economy  of  management,  yet  they  are  sufficient  to  point  out  that 
the  State  could  not  make  a  large  profit  out  of  the  transaction 
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without  damage  to  the  rights  of  the  existing  shareholders.  It  is  to 
the  economy  of  single  management  ihat  we  must  look  for  snch  a 
snrplns  as  win  provide  for  a  great  diminution  of  fiires,  and  the 
gradnal  extinction  of  the  debt  incorred  for  the  pnrchasa 

The  conversion  wonld  be,  even  for  these  days,  a  gigantic 
operation ;  bnt  it  is  not  for  Englishmen  to  say  that,  in  the  zenith 
of  her  prosperity,  England  cannot  afford  to  spend  600,000,000/.  for 
property  worth  every  farthing  of  the  money ;  when,  at  the  close  of 
a  disasiions  war  and  prostrated  in  utter  financial  exhaustion,  France 
oan  pay  a  fine  of  the  third  of  that  amount,  and  survive. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  many,  that  the  patronage  that  the 
Government  of  the  day  would  possess,  if  they  had  the  railways  in 
their  own  hands,  would  be  so  g^reat  as  to  be  a  serious  political 
consideration.  This  most  cause  alarm,  either  from  the  fear  of  the 
political  influence  to  be  exercised  by  an  employer  over  his  workmen, 
or  of  the-  nepotism  to  be  exercised  by  putting  worthless  men  into 
situations  for  which  they  are  unfit.  From  the  first  of  these  the 
ballot  is  a  more  than  sufficient  protection,  the  fear  of  the  latter 
danger  is  imaginary.  In  the  first  place,  the  magnitude  of  the 
service  would  make  it  altogether  a  i^Mdcial  one,  in  which  no  one 
would  be  admitted  who  had  not  served  a  regular  apprenticeship,  as 
in  the  Army  or  Navy,  beginning  with  the  lowest  grade  at  an  early 
age,  and  gradually  working  upward. 

The  Civil  Service  is  not  usually  considered  to  be  so  lucrative 
as  to  be  very  attractive  to  indigent  men,  and  if  the  question  of 
social  status  were  ignored,  the  traditions  of  the  railways  would 
expect  such  hard  work  as  to  hold  out  no  inducement  to  men  unfit 
for  the  post  to  covet  the  position  of  traffic  managers  or  station 
masters. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be  assumed  that  there  is  no  political 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  this  source. 

The  important  consideration  now  remains: — ^What  advantage 
would  be  derived  from  this  stupendous  change  ?  Will  the  result  be 
worth  the  trouble,  the  annoyance,  and  the  expense  involved  ? 

The  first  and  great  advantage,  would  be  the  adoption  of  a  system 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Post  Office ;  one  payment,  either  for  pas- 
sengers or  goods,  would  carry  to  any  other  station  in  the  kingdom, 
whether  on  the  same  line  or  not.  A  system  of  stamps  for  parcels 
or  goods  of  the  lighter  dasses  would  probably  be  a  still  gpreater 
simplification.  With  passengers  this  is  a  question  of  very  minor 
importance,  but  with  parcels  and  goods  it  would  give  great 
stimulus  to  trade.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  goods  direct  from 
the  manufacturer,  or  of  supplying  the  demands  of  trade  firom  the 
most  advantageous  sources,  is  often  very  great,  owing  to  the  rivalries 
of  companies  consulting  their  own  interests. 
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The  difficulties  that  beset  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company 
in  obtaining  a  direct  and  remunerative  conveyance  for  their  silk 
and  other  eastern  produce  they  import  to  the  manufacturing 
districts  (see  Mr.  A.  Scott's  evidence,  p.  523, 1)  were  at  one  time  so 
great,  as  to  lead  to  a  discussion  as  to  whether  the  depdts  of  the 
company  should  not  be  moved  from  Southampton  to  Liverpool. 

We  might  then  ^zpect  to  have  a  tariff  for  all  classes  of  goods, 
and  tables  of  rates  so  clearly  laid  down,  that  new  mercantile 
transactions,  with  a  very  narrow  margin  of  profit,  might  be  entered 
into  with  confidence.  Old  established  rates  are  of  course  perfectly 
well  known  to  those  interested,  the  difficulty  is  with  new  industries. 

Among  the  minor  advantages  to  be  obtained,  may  be  noticed 
the  adoption  of  tickets  available  for  a  certain  distance  on  any 
line,  a  regular  conveyance,  and  delivery  of  small  partis.  The 
perfect  utilisation  of  the  railways  for  carrying  mails,  by  the  use  of 
every  station  as  a  subsidiary  post  office,  from  which  letters  might  be 
dispatched  with  greater  frequency,  or  if  every  train  were  to  carry 
on  it  a  post  office,  letters  too  late  for  the  ordinary  round  of  the 
postman  might  be  sent  on  to  the  nearest  large  town,  often  saving 
much  delay,  without  any  increase  of  post  office  machinery. 

In  process  of  time,  branches  and  subsidiary  lines  would  be  made 
into  districts  that  have  now  no  accommodation.  In  &ct,  extensions 
wonld  be  made  on  the  same  principle  by  which  the  telegraphs  are 
now  being  extended  into  remote  villages,  developing  a  traffic  for 
themselves.  That  the  railways  would  do  this,  on  a  still  greater 
scale,  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  In  a  military  point  of 
view,  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  internal  safety  of  the  country  if 
the  whole  of  the  railways  were  in  the  hands  of  a  central  power ;  in 
a  moment  of  danger,  the  harmonious  working  that  might  be  carefully 
planned  in  times  of  peace,  would  possibly  save  the  country ;  and 
the  moving  of  large  bodies  of  men,  with  their  material  and  stores, 
might  be  reduced  to  a  certainty,  by  constant  practice,  on  the  State's 
own  railways. 

The  semi-uulitary  training  that  the  State  would  require  from 
the  army  of  about  240,000  men  taken  into  its  service  could  be 
turned  to  the  most  useful  account,  and  is  a  source  of  home  defence 
that  should  be  by  no  means  overlooked. 

There  16  one  great  advantage,  the  consideration  of  which  I  have 
reserved  to  the  last,  as  being  on  every  ground  the  most  important^ 
and  that  is  the  reduction  of  freights  and  fares  that  might  be  made 
by  the  State  working  the  railways  at  little  more  than  cost  price. 

Bonghly  speaking,  the  cost  of  working  a  railway  is  something 
under  jo  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  proportions  on  the  chief  lines, 
i.e.,  lines  of  more  than  100  miles  in  length : — 
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[000*1  omitted.] 


Bailwaji  in  1871. 


Ifikt 
Open. 


Bristol  and  Exeter 

Ounbrian    ,. 

Gbeat  Eastern    ^ 

M     Northern 

„     Weatem ',, « 

Itfocaahire  and  Yorkiihirt 

London  and  North-Waatem. 

and  Sonth-Weatem 

Brighton  and  South  Coast  .. 
Chatham  and  Doyer    


fi 


» 


If 


Hanehester^  Sheffield,  and  linooln- 
•hire    

Midland 

Korth-Eaateni    

n     Btaffbrdahire  ^^..^..^ 

South  Deron 

Eastern    ^ ^ 


} 


n 


Total,  SngUuMt  and  Walea.. 


Caledonian »....»^ 

North  Biitiali 

C^lasgow  and  South-Weatem 
Oreat  Northern  of  Scotland 
HigUand    


Total,  Scotland  


Belfiist  and  Northern  Conntiea 
Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford 
^(reat  Sonthem  and  Westerxk  ... 

Irish  North-Westem 

Midhmd  Great  Western  

Ukter 

Waterford  and  Limerick 


I  •••»• ■ • • 


Total,  Lreknd. 


153 
178 
822 
544 

1,387 
428 

1,472 
669 
S4& 
147 

258 

899 
1,314 
180 
112 
327 


10,850 


785 
821 
288 
286 
835 


2,538 


Total 
fiwdpti. 


151 
107 
446 
195 
815 
140 
151 


1,988 


£ 

449> 
I74» 

2>379» 
4,601, 

a.9i3» 

7,593. 
1,96 1» 

1,384. 
749, 

1,318, 

4,602, 

5/533, 

540» 
26  i, 

1,518, 


41,383, 


Total 
Xipenditon. 


Ptecmtage. 


£ 

241, 

108, 

1A53, 

1,158, 

2,098, 

1,351, 

8^458, 

982, 

665, 

408, 

685, 

2,066, 

2,249, 

247, 

110, 

676, 


19,887, 


2,280, 
1,684, 

747, 
220, 
z66. 


5.»37i 


165, 

2CO, 
618, 

J5«, 

403^ 

180, 


2,272, 


1,094, 
902, 
845, 
108, 
114, 


2,658, 


81, 

86, 

808, 

9o, 

ai9, 

84, 
79, 


1,181, 


4^ 

62 

48 
4» 
45 
46 
45 
5» 
48 
54 

48 

45 
45 
45 

4» 
45 


47 


48 
51 

4<^ 
47 
4S 


47 

49 

43 

50 

6$ 

54 
46 

60 


5a 
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Tlie  proportion  of  these  principal  lines,  except  the  Cambrian, 
London  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway,  North  British,  Irish  North 
Western,  and  Waterford  and  Limerick,  is  contained  within  narrow 
limits.  On  some  of  the  small  lines  a  similar  table  gives  more 
startling  results — 

Lines  whose  Working  Expenses  exceed  80  per  Cent,  of  Gross  Earnings, 


Aaitwftyi. 


Anfflesej  Central   

BisnopB  Castle   

Bodmin  and  Wadebridge 

Carmarthen  and  Cardigan    

Cheshire  Lines  Committee  

Oohie  Valley  

Dowlais  .~ , 

East  and  West  Junction  

Garstang  and  Midland 

Lostwithiel  and  Fowjr  

Macclesfield  Committee    

Methlej  Joint      „  

Mowddwj  

I^eath  and  Brecon 

Newport  Pagnell   

Nortnampton  and  Banbnzy  Joint  1 

Committee J 

Nortfamnberland  Central , 

Oldham,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  &c. 

Potteriesi  Shrewsbury,  &c 

Bedruth  and  Chasewater 

Talyllyn 

Thetford  and  Walton   

Ireland — 
Athenxy  and  Ennis  Junction 


Miles 
Open. 


18 

10 

16 

19 

57 

19 

2 

7 

7 

6 

11 

6 

7 

33 

4 

12 

13 

6 

25 

10 

7 
9 


86 


ToUl 
Receipts. 


£ 

7400 
3»ooo 

16,500 

116,000 

8,000 

1,750 
1,050 

1,400 

895 

7,246 

*,794 

i,ii5 
11,600 

3,871 
3,107 

»,8i3 
14,800 

8,500 

3,900 

»>645 

2,000 


8487 


ToUl 
Expenditure. 


£ 

6,300 

2,900 

2,584 

13,800 

120,000 

7,800 

2,700 

1,850 

1,400 

756 

8,173 

2,410 

1,086 

10,400 

4,477 

3,485 

2,860 
13,700 
8,000 
3,600 
1,810 
1,700 


7,558 


Percentact. 


85 
98 

112 

83 
104 

97 
292 

i33 

lOI 

84 

"3 
86 

90 

90 

116 

112 

100 
92 

94 

9» 
110 

84 


89 


Note, — ^No  line  in  Scotland  is  worked  at  a  higher  cost  than  (Cit^  of  Q-lasgow 
line)  7 1  per  cent,  of  gross  earnings. 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the  smaller 
lines  are  worked  not  only  at  a  very  high  percentage  bat  at  a 
positive  loss ;  bnt  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  cost  of  working 
wonld  be  mnch  diminished  did  they  belong  to  a  company  rich 
enongh  both  in  money  and  rolling  stock  to  carry  on  the  traffic 
as  occasion  required,  and  to  give  foreign  employment  to  a  staff  or  to 
rolling  stock  when  not  wanted  on  the  line  itself. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  the  cost  of  working  tiie 
railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  one  system  would  not  exceed 
the  present  average  percentage  of  47  for  England  and  Wales, 
49  for  Scotland^  52  for  Ireland,  or  47  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  total  capital  embarked  in  the  railways  in  1871  waa^ 
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England 
Scotland 
Ireland 

Total 


Ordinary  Stock  uid 
Share  and  Preferential. 


Mlna. 

335 
47 

21 


H9 


55» 


DebeatvM,  8m. 


Mlna. 

126 

17 

6 


148 


The  gross  receipts  are — 


Sngland 
Scotland 
Ireland 

Total 


£ 

41,383,000 
5,137,000 

2,27Z,000 


48,892,000 


Woridng  Sxpeaiitnra. 


£ 
19,887,000 
2,683,000 
1,181,000 


28,152,000 


leaving  a  net  receipt  of  2  $,739,920/.,  after  paying  all  working 
expenses. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that,  conld  the  $52  milliontf  be  represented 
by  a  3  per  cent,  stock  at  90,  or  613  millions  of  stock  inyolving  an 
azmnal  charge  of  i8,390,cxx>/.  for  interest,  the  annnal  snrplns 
revenne  would  be  nearly  7^  millions;  and,  after  applying  even 
I  per  cent.,  or  7  millions,  as  a  sinking  fund,  there  would  still  be  a 
large  surplus  for  reduction  of  fares. 

Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  only  lesson  to  be 
learned  firom  these  tables  is  that  one  above-mentioned,  that  large 
lines  can  be  worked  at  rather  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  their  whole 
receipts,  but  that  in  small  branch  lines  the  working  expenses  often 
swallow  up  the  whole  of  their  earnings. 

Mr.  Gkilt,  in  his  work  on  "  Railway  Beform,"  published  in  1864, 
gives  the  following  analysis  of  the  ^  cost  of  oonyeying  a  train  per 
«  mile  "— 


#. 


KainteDance  of  way  and  worka    ^ ^ - 

LooomotiTe  power « - 

BepaiTB  and  renewals  of  caarriages,  &e. — 

General  traffic  charges - 

Bates  and  taxes  « - 

GoTemment  duty   - 

Oompenaation  for  rmnoTid,  injoiy  and  daniage,  or  loss  of  1  _      1 

goods    ^ J  "    "■ 

L^gal  and  parliamentary  expenses   -    -^ 

MiaoeUancoas *    i 


d. 

5* 

9 

»i 

9 

1 
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To  this  will  probably  have  to  be  added  30  per  cent,  for  increased 
cost,  raising  the  average  cost  of  conveying  a  train  of  any  kind  one 
mile  to  3«.  $d.  If,  with  Mr.  Oalt,  we  take  the  average  number 
of  passengers  conveyed  in  a  train  at  fifty,  the  average  cost  per  mile 
of  a  passenger  will  be  abont  O'^d,  per  mile.  Mr.  Gait  goes  on  into 
estimates  which,  in  presence  of  the  late  enormous  and  uncertain 
increase  in  the  price  of  coals  and  labour,  it  is  impossible  rightly  to 
check,  but  it  will  readily  be  conceded,  with  him,  that  if  "  the  State 
"  should  become  the  possessor  of  the  railways,  and  adopt  a  very 
''  low  tariff  .  .  .  there  would  be  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
"  number  of  passengers,  and  I  think  we  might  safely  estimate  that 
"  the  ordinary  existing  traffic  would  be  trebled  ;*'  and  since  there 
would  be  no  double  set  of  trains  running  on  alternative  lines,  would 
enable  the  number  of  trains  to  be  absolutely  diminished  and  yet  the 
train  accommodation  to  be  increased,  and,  with  the  great  economy 
of  rolling  stock  that  would  be  effected  by  employing  the  waggons 
and  coaches  whenever  they  were  wanted,  and  not  with  regard 
to  any  particular  lines  of  railway. 

In  fact,  we  may  accept  Mr.  GhJt's  conclusion  as  legitimate,  and 
in  spite  of  the  increased  cost  of  labour  and  material,  make  theratcf 
to  be  aimed  at  something  as  follows : — 

Ibr  Exprest  Trains —  d. 

First  class ii  per  mile. 

Second  „  -f      „ 

Third     „  -i      „ 

For  Slow  Train9 — 

First  class J  per  mile. 

Second  „    |      „ 

Third     „    i      „ 

with  a  proportionate  reduction  in  the  price  of  annual  and  season 
tickets,  and  of  all  freights  and  charges. 

The  impetus  that  such  a  reduction  of  fares  would  give  to 
travelling  and  to  trade  can  hardly  be  imagined ;  it  would  only  he 
less  than  the  increase  of  industry  that  followed  the  introduction  of 
the  id.  postage. 

It  will  be  at  once  said,  in  objection,  that  the  dividends  at 
present  paid  by  the  railway  companies  is  so  small  and  so  hardly 
earned  that  any  reduction  of  price  would  sweep  away  profits; 
as,  for  instance,  that  the  Midland  Railway,  with  an  increase  of 
2jo,ooo/.  sterling  of  gross  receipts,  have  been  obliged  to  increase 
their  coal  and  goods  rates  to  avoid  a  serious  diminution  of  dividend; 
but  the  cases  would  prove  altogether  dissimilar,  though  it  would  he 
useless  to  introduce  figures  here,  which  could  only  be  usefully  done 
bj  a  careful  analysis  of  the  accounts  of  the  whole  of  the  railways 
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of  the  kmgdom,  showing  which  lines  and  trains  oonld  be  used  and 
which  could  be  dispensed  with.  It  wonld  require  the  labour  of  a 
commission  of  traffic  managers  to  regulate  the  workings  of  railways 
on  a  joint  system  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  till  this  is  done  it 
would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  saving  that  could  be  effected. 

For  instance,  we  must  know  how  many  passengers  could  be 
taken  by  a  direct  route  to  liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  or  Glas- 
gow, and  how  many  of  the  trains  that  dilferent  companies  start  at 
the  same  hour  for  the  same  destination  coald  be  altogether  dis- 
pensed with.  We  must  then  know  the  exact  cost  of  each  train  mile 
run,  and  the  minimum  number  of  passengers  or  tons  of  goods  to  be 
depended  on.  With  these  statistics,  the  minimum  paying  fare 
might  be  easily  calculated,  a  suitable  rate  established,  and  the 
natural  development  of  industry  caused  by  decreased  &res  left  to  do 
the  rest. 

I  may  point  out  that  the  proposed  diminution  of  fares  would 
not  only  be  felt  by  traders  directly,  and  so  indirectly  by  us  all,  but 
would  be  felt  by  every  family  and  household  through  the  kingdom. 
It  would  be  felt  as  a  diminution  of  direct  taxation,  it  would  make 
a  sensible  difference  in  the  amount  of  our  weekly  expenditure,  and 
so  release  large  sums  of  money  to  be  spent  in  luxuries  or  con- 
veniences to  which  we  now  remain  strangers,  the  caniage  and  dis- 
tribution of  which  would  swell  the  railway  receipts ;  an  enormous 
load  would  be  taken  from  our  shoulders,  and  we  should  once  again 
recogniae  the  only  practical  roads  we  possess,  to  be  a  "  Queen's 
"  Highway." 

The  interest  that  this  question  excites  in  the  country,  the 
volumes  of  complaint  that  the  newspapers  publish  against  the 
railroads  during  the  whole  time  of  year  that  they  have  space  in  their 
colunms  to  do  so,  the  articles  the  newspapers  from  time  to  time 
insert  against  the  present  system  of  management,  and,  finally,  the 
evidence  given  before  the  joint  select  committee  on  railway  amalga- 
mation, induces  me  to  believe  that  a  discussion  of  this  subject  before 
the  Statistical  Society  is  not  inopportune ;  and,  though  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  very  slender  material  of  which  this  paper  is  composed, 
and  of  the  very  old  arguments  that  it  contains,  yet  I  believe  that 
the  material  is  strong  though  slender,  and  the  arguments  are  the 
better  for  their  age;  and  I  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  day 
when  this  discussion  shall  be  looked  back  upon  as  one  as  obsolete  as 
those  that  preceded  postal  reform,  and  when  the  emancipation  of 
the  trade  of  the  country  from  the  greatest  monopoly  that  ever 
stifled  its  legitimate  development  shall  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  Irish  railways, 
which,  as  an  independent  system,  it  has  been  proposed,  for  political 
purposes,  to  purchase. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  mnBt  be  remembered  tibat  in  Ireland  the 
traditions  of  snccessfol  enterprise  are  not  so  strong  as  in  England, 
and  ihe  State  wonld  enter  into  possession  of  a  neglected  property; 
but  that  great  advantage  ironld  follow  I  have  no  donbt.  In  Irelaid 
there  are  i  ,988  miles  of  railwaj  oonstmcted  by  forty-three  companiea, 
an  average  of  less  than  47  miles  each ;  of  these  six  are  leased 
to,  and  fifteen  are  worked  by,  other  companies,  leaving  twenty-two 
reel  companies.  They  pay  no  Government  duty,  yet  the  expendi- 
ture is  52  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts.  They  have  an  anthoriBed 
capital  of  31,461,317^.,  of  which  is  paid  np  and  received — 

£ 

Stock  and  ahare  capital 201683,095 

Debenture  stock  and  loan ^i345i4^5 

The  debenture  stock  stands  (1871)  as  follows — 

Borrowed  at 


SXf. 

«|. 

4. 

^. 

4». 

H- 

5. 

H. 

e. 

£ 

M,600 

£ 

667,719 

£ 
1,826,276 

£ 

987473 

£ 
1,412,126 

£ 

97,609 

£ 

1,547,767 

73,871 

£ 
111,886 

involving  an  annnal  fixed  charge  for  interest  of — 

£ 

8  per  cent.  435 

^i  >i        a3»35o 

*  n        53»ioo 

*i  , 43iOoo 

M  »        63,500 

*t  II        4»^oo 

*  II        77i50o 

61  11        4»ooo 

6  „        6,700 


276,185 


seoored  on  a  net  receipt  of  19090,795^. 

Of  preferential  capital  the  companies  have  raised 


Percent 


6 
5* 

4i 
4 


InteNst  not  ptaA,  eri 
only  partly  paid,  > 
Bay,  at  5  per  cent.  J 


On  which  ii  m 
Animal  Charge  of 


£ 

864,000 

88,600 

2,628,400 

468,900 

11,000 

826,700 


n 

19 
l> 
99 
91 


£ 

21,840 

4.590 

i3ii4»o 

20,875 

479 

13,028 


I9»i23» 
672,000  — 
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therefore  the  fixed  charges  amount  to-^ 

£ 

On  debenture  rtoolu 276,000 

„    preference     „    192,000 

468,000 
LeaTing  a  balance  of   622,000 

Total  net  receipti 1,090,000 
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paid  np  to  provide  interest  on  the  ordinary  capital  of  i4,630,cx>o/. 
or  very  nearly  4J  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rate  of  interest  paid  on  their 
ordinary  stock  by  the  chief  Irish  railways — 


Bel&st  and  Ooni^  Pown    

Dublin  and  Kingston    

Belfiwt  northern  Ckmntiet  

Ulster 

Dublin  and  Drogheda  

Ghreat  Southern  and  Western  .... 
Midland  Ghreat  Western  


£ 

Per  cut. 

236,000 

Hi 

35O»oo0 

9i 

557»ooo 

6| 

1,000,000 

6 

692,000 

5t 

4,280,000 

6i 

>,i57,ooo 

4* 

Of  the  minor  railways,  twelve  pay  dividends  on  a  capital  of 
a,9Cx>,oooZ.,  at  rates  varying  from  4I  to  1^  per  cent.,  and  thirty  pay 
no  dividend  at  all  on  a  capital  of  2,390,000^ 

Looking  at  these  fignres,  it  would  appear  that  if  the  Qovemment 
were  to  pnrchase  these  lines  as  they  at  present  exist,  they  mnst  pro» 
vide  ont  of  savings  a  snm  of  not  more  than  j  00,000/.  a-year  to  pay 
the  same  interest  as  at  priesent  to  all  who  receive  any  interest,  and 
to  pay  4  per  cent,  on  the  money  they  wonld  have  to  spend  on  lines 
at  present  paying  no  interest^  taking  their  approximate  value  at 
50  per  cent,  of  the  paid-np  capitaL  It  wonld  be  very  strange  if 
this  snm  conld  not  be  saved  from  working  expenses  and  consoli- 
dation, without  reckoning  the  advantage  of  borrowing  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest,  and  so  paying  off  debentmres  paying  5  and  6  per 
cent.  The  experiment  would  be  well  worth  making,  even  at  a 
greater  cost,  but  the  increased  stimulus  given  to  trade  would 
probably  make  the  experiment  a  financial  success. 
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APPENDIX. 


Tablx  I. — Amount  of  Preferential  and  Guaranteed  BaHway  Stock  in 
Circulation  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  Various  Bates, 


Rate 

of 

htentt 

Preferential  Stook. 

Gxuuranteed  Stock. 

Eag^aad. 

Seotiand. 

Inlaad. 

Engtoad. 

Sootlud. 

Inhad. 

Ferent 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

o 

93,864 

75,632 

255,608 

— 

— 

— 

2i 

816,400 

— 

— 

2,II0,000 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

111,700 

602,115 

— 

3i 

— 

— 

— 

366,698 

— 

— 

3i 

75,000 

— 

— 

a3,75o 

43«,5»6 

— 

3* 

177,580 

44,260 

— 

— 

'  125,000 

— 

4 

4,969,609 

1,916,747 

1,525,693 

8,730,990 

830,000 

100,000 

4i 

200,000 

159,369 

11,050 

— 

— 

— 

4* 

20,660,446 

6,087,667 

463,917 

7,io5,97z 

966,339 

120,000 

4* 

— 

— 

— 

40,000 

— 

— 

5 

55,837,894 

6,189,259 

2,639,868 

»5»^94.793 

3,408,205 

289,850 

5i 

— 

278,540 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5i 

612,740 

— 

88,612 

914,884 

394»aoo 

— 

6 

2,206,006 

728,170 

560,965 

7,717,968 

567,343 

— 

6i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ifHi»333 

— 

6* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

600,000 

— 

7 

562,877 

1,112,122 

— 

80,654 

150,000 

.  — 

8 

227,500 

— 

— 

580,570 

396,355 

— 

lO 

485,840 

— 

— 

75O1OOO 

200,000 

— 

86,864^756 

16,591,766 

5,640,096 

54i*a7,979 

9,817,4*6 

509,850 
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Ftdl  Selling  Price  on  27th  March,  J  873,  of  Ordinary  Stocks  and  Shares 

Qtuaed  on  the  Stodi  Exchange, 


Mo. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 
20 
21 


28 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 


Nominal 
Amount. 

[000*1 
omitted.] 


£ 

930» 

459» 

575» 
140c, 

4»^40» 

6,I20, 

864, 

»i»33. 

I3.334» 
3"»<»o, 

7i6oo, 

6,840, 

8,»94i 

5»490»  { 

3.890. 
2,250, 

610, 

16,000, 

2,750. 
i7,oco, 

1.975. 
3.200, 

276, 

1,500, 

3,800, 

877, 


172,44a, 


Name  of  Bailwi^. 


Bristol  and  Exeter 
Oaledonian    


.. 


». 


» 


Cambrian 

Cornwall 

East  London    

Fnmess 

Glasgow  and  South-Westem 

Ghreat  Eastern  

„     Northern    

„            „        of  Scotland 
„     vvestem 

Highland  

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  .... 

London  and  Korth- Western 

Soath-Westem 

Brighton,  &0. 

„      Chatham  and  Dorer 

Manchester,  Sheffield,  andl 
LinoolQshire J 

Metropolitan 

„  I^trict 

Monmouthshire   

Midland    

North  British  

Eastern  Counties 

London 

Staffordshire 

Bhymney 

South  DcTon 

„     Eastern 

Tair  Vale 


Lut 
HalNYnr'i 

Rate 
<tf  Intereit 

Paid. 


». 


f» 


.. 


7 
5 


Nil 

10 

6i 

8i 
NU 

5* 

6 

9i 
8i 
61 

4* 
Nd 


FuU 

SeUing  Price 

per  Cent. 


112 

97 

80 

80 

40 

30 

165 

130 

41 

130 

85 

123 

106 

150 

146 

105 

76 

25 


Market 

Value. 

[OOO'i 
omitted.] 


4i 

76 

4.172, 

2 

70 

2,723, 

NU 

38 

750. 

7 

122 

744. 

7* 

135 

21,600, 

1 

67 

1,842, 

9i 

157 

26,690, 

6 

118 

2.330, 

3l 

68 

2,176, 

— 

78 

201, 

4i 

75 

1,000, 

6i 

105 

3,990, 

10 

173 

1,517, 

2,264, 
5,300, 

279, 
137, 
230, 
520, 
1,838, 
^,032, 

3.325, 

7,956. 
302, 

14,188, 
1.305. 

20,C00, 

4*.95o, 
7,900, 

5.198, 

2|073. 


194.532, 


Nate. — Ayerage  Price  ti2'8. 
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Valub  of  Variotu  BaUway  Stocks  atid  Debentures, 


Nominal  Amoniit 
in 

Millkms. 

Arenge  Taloe 
of  lOOf. 

Market  Talne 

in 

llinkma. 

DebflntuTci 

£ 

82 

68 

XOO 

iio*3 

£ 
82 

■toek  

76 

19                    ovwm     •...•••■••ii.... 

Debentores  and  debenture  1 

stock    J 

Preference  stock 

>5o 

173 
130 

104-7 

115"^ 
io8*7 

167 
200 

Ordinarr 

260 

vmaiiim  J 

Total  

553 

109*8 

607 

Annual  Revenue  of  the  above  Stocks  and  D^>entures. 


Debentares  and  deben- 1 
tore  stocks j 

Preference  stocks  

Debenture  and  prefer- 1 
enoe  stock  j 

Ordinary  stock  

Total  rerenne 


£ 

6,526,000 

8,650,000 
15,176,000 

10,594,000 


25,770,000 


r  Calculated  from  rates  of  interest  paid 
<      on  the  above  150 millions:  arerB^ 
I     4'375  or  4I  per  cent, 
r  Calculated  on  above  173  millions  at 
\     5  per  cent. 


{Estimated  after  deducting  fixed 
charges  and  preferential  interest 
from  the  aggregate  returns :  equal 
to  4*6  i-  4f  per  cent. 
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Discussion  on  Mb.  Eiohabd  Biddulph  Martin's  Papsb. 


Mb.  Ebedebice  Hendbies  said  he  slioiild  wish  to  know  from  what 
souroe  the  writer  of  the  paper  had  obtained  some  of  his  figures, 
because  certain  of  them  appeared  to  be  very  inaccurate.  The 
proposal  of  the  paper  was  that  the  Gk)7emment  should  issue 
i43,ooOyCXX>/.  of  debenture  stock  at  4  per  cent.,  103,000,000/.  of 
preference  stock  at  5  per  cent.,  and  213,000,000/.  of  ordinary  stock, 
or  its  equivalent,  at  4  per  cent.,  making  a  total  of  459,000,000/. 
In  another  part  of  the  paper  the  capital  of  the  railways  in  deben- 
ture, preference,  and  ordinary  stock  was  set  down  at  c  52,000,000/. 
These  last  figures  were  no  doubt  accurate  enough,  because  they 
corresponded  with  the  last  Board  of  Trade  returns,  or  552,680,000/. 
at  end  of  1871.  There  was  then  a  difference  of  93,680,000/.,  and  if 
the  scheme  were  carried  out  upon  that  footing  it  was  perfectly  clear 
that  there  would  be  a  confiscation  of  the  capital  of  the  stockholders 
in  the  railways  to  that  amount.  He  had  worked  out  the  figures  in 
a  rough  way,  and  found  that  the  interest  at  the  proposed  reduced 
rate  to  the  debenture  holders  would  be  5,720,000/.  per  annum ;  to 
the  preference  stockholders  5,150,000/.;  and  to  the  ordinary  stock- 
holders 8,520,000/.,  showing  a  total  of  19,390,000/.  of  future  net 
income  to  be  paid  to  the  present  holders  of  various  descriptions  of 
stock.  The  present  net  income  divided  amongst  the  holders  of 
railway  stock  was  25,740,000/.,  consequently  there  would  be  a 
difference  of  saving  to  one  part  of  the  community  and  of  loss  to 
the  other  of  6,3(0,000/.  per  annum,  and  the  positive  loss  to  the 
railway  debenture  and  share  holders,  taking  the  capitah'sed  value  of 
the  6,350,000/.  diminished  income  all  roxmd  at  twenty-five  years' 
purchase,  would  be  upwards  of  1 50,000,000/.  Thus,  although  no 
doubt  it  was  far  from  the  intention  of  the  author  of  the  paper  to 
bring  forward  any  plan  which  would  savour  of  confiscation  or  com- 
munism, yet  unfortunately  the  figures  which  he  had  given  axhounted 
to  a  positive  confiscation  of  1 50,000,000/.  worth  of  the  property  of 
the  iflilway  stockholders  of  this  country !  He  did  not  think  &ey 
would  submit  to  such  a  scheme,  nor  to  any  other  which  did  not  give 
them  a  profit.  No  account  was  taken  in  the  paper  of  the  progress 
of  the  niture  in  its  money  value  to  present  railway  stockholders, 
although  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  there  would  be  an  increase 
to  the  present  dividends,  which,  even  in  1871,  amounted  to 
4/.  I3«.  i^.  per  cent,  all  round,  after  paying  all  expenses.  What, 
again,  was  the  accusation  against  the  present  state  of  things  P  It 
did  not  appear  to  him  that  uiere  was  much  to  complain  of.  If  the 
Government  had  charge  of  all  the  railways  he  did  not  believe  they 
would  be  able  to  reduce  the  fares  and  maintain  efficiency.  The 
working  expenses  in  this  country  were  at  present  under  50  per 
cent.,  while  in  America  the  percentage  was  6  c  per  cent.  Neither 
did  he  think  Gbvemment  control  would  dimmish  the  liability  to 
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accident,  or  ensnre  greater  civility  and  attention  to  the  public; 
while  there  was  very  little  likelihood  that  the  Government  wonld 
improve  the  state  of  things  complained  of  by  Mr.  Martin,  as  to 
insufficient  station  accommodation,  or  that  the  waiting-rooms  wonld 
be  made  more  comfortable  than  at  present.  If  the  capital  invested 
in  railways  were  under  Government  guarantee,  of  course  the  result 
at  the  outset  would  be  that  the  price  of  guaranteed  Government 
railway  stock  would  range  higher  in  the  market  than  that  of  ordi- 
nary unguaranteed  railway  stock  at  present,  but  new  comers  would 
have  no  inducement  to  invest  in  that  stock  which  would  come  into 
competition  with  consols,  and  both  stocks  would  fall.  It  would 
really  be  a  national  disgrace  if  Englishmen  ceased  to  manage  such 
great  enterprises  themselves,  and  confided  them  to  the  Government. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  analogy  between  the  railways  and  the 
Post  Office  or  telegraphs.  These  latter  systems  required  to  be 
brought  to  everybody's  door ;  but  it  was  perfectly  impossible  to  do 
so  with  railways.  Nor  under  Government  management  would  the 
less  important  districts  in  the  country  be  better  served  than  at  pre- 
sent, because  in  the  eyes  of  the  Government  all  would  have  an  equal 
claim.  Why  should  town  A  or  village  B  have  a  greater  claim  to 
increased  railway  accommodation — to  be  secured  probably  at  a 
financial  loss  to  the  nation — ^than  town  B  or  village  C.  It  would 
be  introducing  the  principle  of  concurrent  endowment.  AH  would 
be  wanting  something,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  out  of  the 
imbroglio. 

Mr.  S.  Bourne  said — ^Railway  travellers  need  have  no  fear  as  to 
the  civility  and  attention  they  would  receive  from  Government 
officials.  The  feeling  was  rapidly  spreading  that  the  interest  of  one 
member  of  the  community  was  as  important  as  that  of  another,  and 
that  public  servants,  whether  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  State  or 
by  the  great  companies,  must  give  the  necessary  amount  of  attention, 
if  the  business  which  thev  represented  was  to  prosper.  The  writer 
of  the  paper  appeared  to  nave  avoided  the  main  question  for  con- 
sideration— namely,  the  possibility  of  a  governmental  body  success- 
fully working  such  a  system.  There  was  no  correspondence  what- 
ever between  the  railway  system  and  the  telegraph  or  Post  Office 
system.  All  that  the  Post  Office  had  to  do  was  simply  to  receive  a 
document  at  one  place  and  deliver  it  at  another,  doing  this  at  one 
uniform  price  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  basing  that  uniformity  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  cost  of  a  letter  arose  chiefly  from  the  recep- 
tion and  deHvery,  and  that  the  variation  in  the  charge  for  transit 
occasioned  but  a  very  small  difierence  in  the  expense.  This  could 
not  be  said*  with  regard  to  goods  carried  by  raQway.  Then  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  preferential  rates, 
offering  peculiar  facilities  to  coal  owners  and  mine  owners  for  the 
carriage  of  their  goods,  had  led  to  the  introduction  of  those  products 
into  London  at  a  less  cost  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case, 
and  he  did  not  think  this  was  a  (question  into  which  the  Government 
could  at  all  enter.  It  was  not  smiply  the  sending  off  a  train  at  a 
certain  hour,  with  a  certain  number  of  carriages  and  a  certain 
amount  of  steam  power ;  but  the  question  of  the  delivery  of  pack- 
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ages,  the  collection  of  goods,  the  employment  of  horses,  carts,  and 
servants  in  varions  places,  must  be  considered.  If  all  these  various 
minntias  came  under  the  supervision  of  a  Govermnent  establishment, 
with  head  quarters  at  a  central  point,  the  difficulties  would  be  found 
so  great  that  there  would  be  no  probability  of  securing  the  same 
profit  as  if  it  were  left  to  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  David  Chadwick,  M.P.,  said — He  should  hail  any  proposal 

that  would  increase  the  penalties  for  bad  management  to  which 

railway  companies  could  be  made  liable.    He  warmly  supported  the 

object  of  the  Gbvemment  measure,  introduced  by  Mr.  Chichester 

Fortescue,  for  the  control  and  vigilant  supervision  of  railway  and 

canal  property,  and  he  should  sympathise  to  a  considerable  extent 

with  the  views  expressed  in  the  paper  if  it  were  not  that  he  dreaded 

anything  in  the  shape  of  Government  interference  with  the  industry 

or  with  the  mercantile  operations  of  the  country.  When  the  Gt)vem- 

ment  had  to  make  such  a  purchase,  it  was  likely  to  degenerate  into 

a  job.     If  he  had  been  in  Parliament  at  the  time,  he  would  have 

raised  lii«  voice  against   the  purchase  of  the  telegraphs  at  the 

enormous  price  which  was  given.     If  there  could  be  any  certainty 

that  the  Government  could  purchase  the  railways  at  a  fair  market 

price,  the  arguments  advanced  in  the  paper  would  be  available,  and 

might  perhaps    induce  Parliament   to  take  some   steps  towards 

acquiring  the  management  of  railways.     In  his  own  experience  he 

had  met  with  several  instances  of  the  gross  mismanagement,  so  far 

as  the  convenience  of  the  public  was  concerned,  of  the  present 

system.     It  was  well  known  how  the  London  and  North- Western 

Company  had  retarded  for  years  the  traffic  of  the  North  Staffordshire 

Railway.     Only  two  months  ago,  when  in  Paris,  he  met  a  French 

gentleman,  one  of  the  contractors  with  the  French  Government  to 

carry  the  French  mails  to  England,  who  told  him  that  the  South 

Eastern  BaUway  Company  and  the  London  Chatham  and  Dover 

Company,  having  themselves  been  competitors  for  the  contract, 

entered  into  a  combination  to  prevent  that  contract  from  being 

carried  out,  and  had  refused  to  allow  the  passengers  coming  over 

the  Channel  by  the  French  mail  boat  to  book  through  from  Paris  to 

London. 

Mr.  Llotd. — ^They  were  always  behind  time. 

Mr.  Chadwick  said,  that  on  his  arrival  in  England  he  made 
inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  an  undeniable  fact  that  the 
railway  companies  had  combined  together,  and  had  refused  to 
albw  passengers  by  the  French  mail  boat  the  ordinary  and  usual 
facilities  of  purchasing  in  Paris  through-tickets  to  London.  Parlia- 
ment, representing  the  interests  of  the  whole  -nation,  gave  to  the 
railway  companies  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  traffic,  and  yet  per- 
mitted them  to  play  such  tricks  so  materially  Affecting  the  conve- 
nience of  the  public.  The  remedy  was,  that  (jovemment  should 
retain  a  strong  hold  over  the  railways.  Beference  had  been  made 
to  the  civility  of  railway  officials  and  their  promptitude  in  answer- 
ing all  applications  made  to  them ;  but  only  fourteen  days  ago  ho 
went  from  London  to  Manchester  with  a  return  ticket,  and  happen- 
ing to  call  at  Birmingham  he  took  another  ticket.    When  he  arrived 
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in  London,  he  sent  his  return  ticket  to  the  oompany  and  aaked  for 
a  repayment  of  the  amonnt,  as  he  had  returned  within  three  d&js ; 
but  he  receired  a  letter  in  reply,  asking  him  to  tell  the  nnmber  of 
his  ticket  from  Manchester  to  Birmingham,  which  of  oonrse  he  did 
not  know,  and  he  had  lost  the  half  fare  accordingly.  Government 
ofi^cers  were  certainly  no  worse  than  railway  officieds,  eithw  in  the 
promptitude  of  their  replies  or  their  courtesy  and  attention  to  the 
public.  He  objected  to  the  proceedings  of  railway  directors  who 
used  their  immense  influence  in  Parliament  to  obtain  legislatiY^ 
enactments  to  restrict  the  amount  of  damages  for  loss  of  life 
caused  by  their  negligence.  Instead  of  diminishing,  he  would 
double  the  amount  of  responsibility  attaching  to  the  railway  com- 
panies. No  better  instance  of  the  arrogance  of  railway  offidals 
could  be  found,  than  that  a£forded  by  ike  recent  statements  of 
Mr.  Bancroft  at  the  Euston  Square  meeting,  and  of  Sir  E.  Watkins, 
who  has  pubUcly  charged  with  incompetence  the  gentlemen  who,  as 
Government  Rulway  Inspectors,  have  been  for  many  years  engaged 
in  investigating  and  reporting  upon  railway  accidents,  and  who 
have  been  constantly  calling  the  attention  of  railway  authorities  to 
the  necessity  of  adopting  improvements  which  would  render  rail- 
way travelling  very  much  safer.  He  did  not  believe  the  Govern- 
ment or  Parliament  would  eutertaiii  the  purchase  of  railways ;  for 
if  they  attempted  to  do  so,  they  would  be  charged  in  many  cases 
three  or  four  times  the  present  market  value.  For  a  railway  share 
now  standing  at  150/.,  the  public  might  have  to  pay  250/.  or  even 
300/.  If  the  railways  could  be  purchased  at  a  fia.ir  price,  it  might 
some  time  perhaps  be  advisable  to  do  so,  but  meanwhile  the  main 
provisions  proposed  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the 
''  Bail  way  and  Canal  Traffic  Bill "  would  be  the  first  step  towards 
effectual  improvement  in  the  management  of  railway  propeHy  for 
the  convenience  of  the  public. 

Mr.  LuMLET  asked  the  author  of  the  paper  what  redress  persons 
oould  have  for  accidents  and  loss  resulting  from  negligence  if  the 
Qovemment  had  the  management  of  the  railways  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd. — A  writ  of  right. 

Mr.  LuMLET  said  that  might  or  might  not  be  given,  according 
to  the  advice  tendered  to  Her  Majesty  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
He  also  wished  to  know  whether  any  information  oould  be  given  as 
to  the  result,  whether  satisfactory  or  otherwise,  in  reference  to  those 
foreign  countries  where  the  Qt)vemment  had  the  control  of  the 
lines.  With  regard  to  the  combination  between  the  two  companies 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  to  prevent  a  foreigner  from  carrying 
'the  mails,  might  not  the  Government  itself  sometimes,  under 
similar  circumstances,  consider  it  advisable  to  place  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  foreigners  P 

Mr.  GuTCH  said,  as  a  matter  of  right,  no  writ  of  right  could  go, 
but  only  as  a  matter  of  grace.  Persons  wishing  to  secure  them- 
selves against  loss  could  do  so  by  a  penny  insurance. 

Mr.  Baxter  said — A  remedy  for  loss  or  injury  by  aocideutB  might 
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be  obtomed  by  a  system  of  oompnlsory  insurance,  in  whicli  every 
passenger  woold  pay  an  additional  penny  on  his  ticket,  so  producing 
a  large  revenue,  ont  of  which  compensation  conld  be  paid.  If,  in 
the  infancy  of  railways,  the  Gt>vemment  had  had  the  control,  very 
few  railroads  would  have  been  made,  and  the  country  would  never 
have  been  served  so  well  as  it  had  been.  England  was  the  home  of 
railways,  and  other  countries  had  merely  imitated  what  had  been 
done  here.  The  first  stage  in  the  history  of  railways  was  the 
existence  of  a 'multitude  of  little  lines,  but  now  these  had  been 
amalgamated  into  fourteen  or  fifteen  districts,  served  by  great  com- 
panies, which  had  absorbed  the  majority  of  the  smaller  ones.  The 
question  now  was  whether  another  step  should  be  taken,  and  these 
districts  amalgamated  into  one  great  system.  Many  reasons  in 
support  of  such  a  proposal  might  be  shown.  In  the  first  place, 
there  was  the  temptation  to  the  financier.  By  law,  all  railways 
which  had  sprung  into  existence  since  1844  might  be  acquired  by 
the  State  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase.  For  the  last  ten  years  the 
increase  of  the  gro&s  receipts  on  railways  had  gone  on  at  the  rate  of 
2,000,000/.  a-year.  If  the  railwavs  could  be  bought  at,  say, 
800,000,000/.,  and  if  that  could  be  borrowed  at  3  per  cent., 
24,000,000/.  a-year  would  be  required,  but  at  present  the  traffic 
receipts  were  above  25,000,000/.,  increasing  yearly,  and  in  ten  years 
that  would  give  an  important  surplus,  which  would  lighten  the 
taxation  of  the  country.  This  object  would  be  worth  securing,  if 
compensation  could  be  settled  on  reasonable  terms.  Another 
advantage  would  be  the  uniformity  of  working,  and  the  means  of 
sending  goods  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  without  a 
single  check.  Ghreat  saving  might  also  be  effected  in  the  manage- 
ment, for  a  few  officials  would  take  the  place  of  numerous  boards. 
In  Belgium,  an  advantage  of  the  Government  acquiring  a  portion 
of  the  railways  had  been  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  diminishing 
the  fares  for  long  distances,  by  which  the  number  of  passengers  had 
been  greatly  increased.  The  same  system  of  reducing  the  rates  on 
goods  for  long  distances  had  brought  the  distant  manufacturing  and 
trading  towns  nearer  to  each  other.  Such  advantages  a^  these 
would  overbalance  a  large  number  of  deficiencies  in  the  working. 
It  would  be  a  most  difficult  thing  to  assess  moderate  compensation 
and  to  raise  800,000,000/.,  and  to  manage  nearly  16,000  miles  of 
railway  as  one  system,  and  there  were  great  doubts  whether  it  was 
really  practicable ;  but  if  it  could  be  done,  he  did  not  doubt  that  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  trade  and  convenience  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  HAMILTON  said  he  could  not  conceive  that  any  amount  of 
Qovemment  jobbery  would  equal  the  jobbery  which  had  taken  place 
in  connection  with  railways. 

The  discussion  was  then  adjourned. 
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On  Tuesday^  the  2hih  March,  the  Disctusnon  was  reswmed  hy 

Captain  Ttler,  who  said — The  qnestion  raised  before  this  Society  bj 
Mr.  Martin,  in  his  paper  last  week,  is  one  of  the  highest  im- 
portance —  dealing  with  enormous  interests,  including  varions 
subjects  for  grave  deliberation,  and  inyolving  the  future  adminis- 
tration, management,  and  conduct  of  the  chief  means  of  transport 
and  communication  in  our  industrial  country.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
question  worthy  of  the  best  attention  of  this  valuable  Society.  And 
I  hope  that,  aner  having  been  thus  introduced  to  their  notice  by 
Mr.  Martin,  it  will  receive  such  consideration  and  be  followed  by 
such  an  amount  of  diAcussion  as  shall  leave  a  definite  conclusion  in 
the  minds  of  its  members. 

Having  been  specially  honoured  with  aa  invitation  to  take  part 
in  the  discussion,  it  will  be  my  humble  endeavour  to  conduce 
in  some  small  measure  towards  such  a  result;  but  I  wish  it  to 
be  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  here  in  a  private  capacity  only, 
and  that  I  do  not  come  forward  as  an  advocate  of  State  purchase, 
or  of  anything  ^se.  I  only  desire  to  lay  before  3rou,  as  fairly  and 
concisely  as  I  am  able,  the  facts,  the  arguments,  the  difficulties,  on 
different  sides  of  the  case ;  and  I  wish  to  leave  those  who  hear 
what  I  submit  to  form  their  own  conclusions. 

Now,  the  feeling  which  rises  first  and  most  powerfully  in  the 
human  breast,  in  considering  this  or  any  other  question,  is  that 
of  self-interest.  Those  who  use  the  railways  inquire  within  them- 
selves, shall  we  be  better  served  P  Those  who,  being  shareholders  or 
bondholders,  are  the  proprietoi's  of  or  are  more  or  less  pecuniarily 
interested  in  the  railways,  consider  what  they  are  likely  to  lose 
or  gain ;  those  who  are  engaged  as  officers  or  servants  in  working, 
as  directors  or  chairmen  in  administering,  the  railway  system,  ask 
how  it  will  affect  their  positions.  And  others,  again,  nmy  as 
naturally  look  to  the  magnitude  of  the  operation  to  be  undertdken, 
the  possible  thanklessness  of  the  task  to  be  performed,  the  credit  or 
discredit  that  may  result,  the  difficulties  or  dangers  to  be  en- 
countered, the  trouble  to  be  entailed,  and  the  probable  advantages 
to  be  obtained. 

The  truth  of  these  observations  was  partially  and,  may  I  say, 
amusingly  illustrated  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  in  this  room 
at  our  last  meeting.  Various  speakers  began  at  once  to  consider 
whether  they  would  be  able  to  obtain  replies  more  or  less  civilly,  or 
more  or  less  speedily,  to  their  inquiries  or  complaints,  from  the 
officers  of  the  companies,  or  from  officers  of  the  State  substituted 
for  them.  They  detailed  their  personal  experiences  as  to  over- 
crowding in  carriages,  or  the  recovery  or  otherwise  of  portions 
of  their  fares  for  return-tickets,  the  second  halves  of  which  they 
had  not  been  able  to  utilise.  They  discussed  whether,  in  cases  of 
personal  injury,  they  would  be  able  to  recover  compensation. 

Without  wishing  for  a  moment  to  depreciate  the  value  of  these, 
which  are  undoubtedly  important  considerations,  I  would  at  the 
same  time  ask  you  to  follow  me  now  into  points  of  still  higher 
importance,  and,  setting  aside  all  minor  matters  of  mere  individual 
interest,  to  seriously  consider  the  question  before  us — ^whether  the 
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nulways  should  oontinue  for  the  great  and  unknown  f atore  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  joint  stock  companies,  or  whether  they 
shonld  be  pnrchasedby  the  State, — and  to  discuss  this  question  wita 
a  view  to  the  general  well-being  of  the  community  and  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

Td.  commencing  such  a  discussion,  we  are  confronted  at  the  out- 
set by  a  question  which  is  really  at  the  base  of  the  whole  subject ; 
but  which  is  too  frequently  ignored.     It  is  a  question  which  cannot 
properly  be  overlooked.     It  is  wise  to  discuss  it  now,  while  there  is 
yet  time,  and  not  to  postpone  its  consideration  till  it  becomes  forced 
upon  the  community  by  more  stubborn  factsl      The  question  to 
which  I  refer  is  simply  this : — ^What  will  happen  if  the  State  does 
not  purchase  the  railways  ?     I  do  not  mean  what  will  happen  just 
at  ihis  moment,  or  even  within  the  few  years  immediately  before  us ; 
bat  what  will  happen  within  such  a  reasonable  time  as  it  is  necessary 
to  look  forward  to,  and  to  think  about  providing  for  p     And  what 
will  be  the  ultimate  result  if  the  railway  system  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  joint  stock  companies  P     In  order  to  reply  to  this 
question  we  must  appeal  to  the  experience  of  the  pK6t,  and  we  must 
look  to  the  indications  of  the  present.     The  experience  of  the  past 
may  be  briefly  stated.      Combination  amongst  a  great  number  of 
small  companies  has  been  rapidly  efEected.     Indeed,  the  whole  rail- 
way system  has  grown  up  within  the  lifetime  of  many  of  us.     And 
ihe  greater  part  of  it  is  already  in  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of 
large  companies.    Out  of  15,376  miles  of  railway  at  the  end  of  1871, 
11,058  miles  were  owned  or  worked  by  only  fifteen  companies,  and 
Uie  remaining  4^3 1 8  miles  were  in  the  hands  of  ninety-one  companies. 
In  &ct,  the  experience  of  the  past  is  thus   summed  up  in  the 
admirable  report  of  the  Amalgamation   Committee  of  last  year, 
which  was  so  ably  presided  over  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade: — "  These  fa^U  amd  figures  afford  proof  thai  the  general  recom* 
mendatians  and  resolutions  of  committees,  commissions,  or  QovemmerU 
departments,  ha/ve  had  litUe  influence  upon  the  action  of  private  biU 
committees,  and  ha/ve  not  stayed  the  progress  of  the  companies  in  their 
course  of  union  and  amdlgamiaMon.^*     The  experience  of  the  past  is 
also  before  your  eyes  in  the  map  upon  the  wall,  on  whidi  is  clearly 
depicted  the  railway  districts  into  which  the  countiy  is  diyided. 
Competition  by  sea  has  been  efiective  in  the  past,  and  may  continue 
to  be  so  in  the  future,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent.     Competition 
bj  canal  would  be  of  little  avail,  even  if  the  whole  of  the  canals  of 
the  country  were  freed  from  the  influence  or  ownership  of  the 
railway  companies. 

The  indications  of  the  present  are  sufficiently  plain.  There  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  further  combination.  Chief  amongst  these 
combinations  is  that  of  the  London  and  North- Western  with  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Company.  The  London  and  North- 
western Company,  working  in  intimate  alliance  with  the  Caledonian 
Company,  stretches  from  London  to  Aberdeen ;  and  it  is  peeking  in 
Parliament,  for  the  second  year,  to  legalise  an  amalgamation  with 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Company,  which  has  been  efEected 
Bad  acted  upon  in  practice.  These  three  companies  together  own 
or  work  2,605  miles  of  railway,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  mileage  of 
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Enelaad  and  Scotland;  and  their  joint  capital,  including  the  capital 
of  lines  worked  by  them,  amounts  to  120,938,190/.,  or  more  than 
one-fonrth  of  ihe  total  railway  capital  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Amalgamation  amongst  smaller  oompames  may  frequently  be 
desirable  in  the  public  interest,  as  enabling  better  service  to  be  per- 
lormed,  and  placing  the  smaller  companies  by  combination  more 
nearly  on  an  equality  with  the  larger  ones.  But  an  amalgamaticm 
of  interests,  embracing  one-fifth  of  the  railway  mileage  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  railway  capital  of  Great  Britain,  and  spreading 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  can  hardly  be 
contemplated  without  alarm,  not  only  as  regards  the  power  and 
inflneaoe  of  the  joint  company,  but  also  as  showing  what  may 
be  expected  to  follow  in  other  directions.  It  is  only  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  other  c(»npanies,  such  as  the  Midland  and  Glasgow 
and  South-Western  Companies,  and  the  companies  forming  the 
East  Coast  route,  more  or  less  in  rivalry  wi&  the  London  and 
Kortfa^Westem  Company  and  with  one  another,  should  seek  counter- 
acting combinations,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  respectiye  poai- 
tions.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  this  process  wOl  be 
carried  on  more  or  less  rapidly,  until,  before  many  more  years  haye 
passed  away,  the  oonntry  will  be  parcelled  out  into  a  very  moderate 
Bomber  of  ztiilway  distncts,  and  will  thus  be  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
companies.  That  result  having  been  arrived  at,  the  further  progress 
of  amalgamation  can  hardly  be  doubtftil,  difficult,  or  slow.  As 
surely  as  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  when  brought  together  in  proper 
proportions  and  under  proper  conditions,  forcibly  combine  their 
atoms  to  fonn  water,  so  surely  will  monopoly  of  railway  interests 
result  under  &vourable  cireumstanoes.  Competition  between  rail- 
way companies  can  only  be  temporary.  It  still  exists  to  some 
'  extent,  both  in  constnction  and  in  tn^o  facilities,  but  it  is  dying 
out.  And  when  competing  companies  have  respectively  obtunea 
what  appear  to  ihem  their  positions  of  greatest  advantage,  they  are 
tiien  prepared,  like  chemical  atoms,  to  combine.  The  conclusion  as 
to  competition,  axe  thus  stated  at  p.  xux  of  the  Report  of  the 
Amalgamation  Cemmittee.  In  answer  to  the  question,  * '  How  far  does 
competition  exist,  ajid  how  far  can  it  be  relied  on  ?"  They  ref^y, 
'*  There  is  little,  real  competition  in  point  of  chaiges  between  railway 
companies,  and  its  continuance  cannot  be  relied  upon.  There  is  at 
tiie  present  time  considerable  competition  in  point  of  facilities,  but 
iike  security  for  its  permanence  is  uncertain."  And  as  regards 
amalgamation,  they  say  (at  p.  xlii),  ''  It  would  have  been  more  satis- 
&ctory  to  them  if  they  could  have  made  definite  recommendations 
as  to  the  limits  within  which  amalgamation  should  have  been  allowed 
and  beyond  which  it  should  be  forbidden.  But  this  they  find 
impossible.  They  can  only  point  out,  as  they  have  done  above,  the 
possible  ultimate  dangers  of  unlimited  combination^  and  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  allianees  which  now  exist,  coupled  with  amalga- 
mattions  which  have  been  already  proposed,  may  lead  to  the  creation 
of  companies  very  much  larger  and  more  powerful  than  any  which 
would  be  formed  by  the  schemes  (including  that  of  the  London  and 
Koirth- Western  and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Companies)  now 
befinre  the  Committee." 
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Wliiisi  adding,  that  ^  competition  between  railways  exists  onlj 
to  a  limited  extent,  and  cannot  be  maintained  by  legislation,"  and 
that  '^combination  between  railway  companies  is  increasing,  and 
ifl  likely  to  increase,  whether  by  combination  or  otherwise,"  the 
Amalgamation  Committee  proceed  to  recommend  the  constitution  of 
a  special  tribunal,  to  be  entitled  the  Bailway  and  Oanal  Commissicm. 
A  bill  which  is  now  before  Parliament  -seeks  to  give  effect  to  their 
xecommendations.  The  author  of  the  paper  speaks  disparagingly 
of  the  prospects  of  this  proposed  tribunal,  and  he  appears  to 
consider  that  it  is  not  Hkehr  to  have  a  long  life.  It  is  true  that 
the  railway  commission  established  in  1846  only  lasted  five  years ; 
but  its  duties  were  different  from  those  sought  to  be  given  to  the 
tribunal  now  proposed.  At  all  events,  the  Amalgamation  Com- 
mittee have  not  been  able  to  devise,  after  a  lengthened  and  elaborate 
inquiry  and  an  exhaustive  I'eport,  any  better,  or,  indeed,  any  other 
ni^od  of  control  over  the  railway  companies.  The  tribunal,  no 
doubt,  will,  if  the  present  bill  becomes  law,  have  a  full  and  fair 
trial ;  but  its  establuhment  does  not  in  reality  affect  the  question 
now  immediately  before  as,  inasmuch  as  the  committee — the  ablest 
that  ever  sat  upon  railway  subjects — themselves  say  at  the  conr 
ciasion  of  their  report,  ''  If  the  above  reeommendationt  are  adopted 
by  ParUavnent  they  will  not  have  the  effed  of  preventmg  the  growth 
of  railway  monopoly  ** 

We  come  back,  then,  to  the  questions  with  which  I  set  out, 

"What  will  happen  if  the  State  does  not  purchase  the  railways? 

What  will  be  the  result  if  the  railway  system  is  allowed  to  remain 

in  the  hands  of  joint  stock  companies  ?"   and  the  answer  to  those 

questions  is  one  from  which  there  appears  to  be  no  possible  means 

of  escape.    It  is  to  be  found  in  one  word — ^Monopoly.    And  it  will  be 

a  monopoly  of  joint  stock  railway  interest  in  Great  Britain.     The 

advantages  of  combination  to  the  companies  themselves  are  obvious. 

The  only  thing  to  be  wondered  at  is  their  folly  in  competing  and 

fighting  with  one  another  as  much  and  as  long  as  they  have  done. 

Only  recently  the  shareholders  of  certain  northern  railways  hav# 

shown  by  thor  proceedings  that  they  were  at  length  aU  ve  to  the  folly 

of  allowing  their  directors  and  managers  to  do  so ;   and  when  the 

shaieholders  of  the  various  companies  once  find  out  their  own  power, 

and  see  more  clearly  the  direction  in  which  their  intoreste  Ue,  you 

cannot  force  them  to  compete  or  oblige  them  to  fight  with  one 

another.     Sooner  or  later,  therefore,  and  probably  before  many 

years  have  passed  quickly  away,  there  will  be  absolute  and  universal 

railway  monopoly ;  and  the  question  which  Mr.  Martin  has  raised 

in  this  room  is  practically  this :  Would  the  British  mMic  prefer^  by 

State  purchase,  rail/way  control  and  mcmagem&nt  by  the   State,  or 

would  they  prefer  the  only  cdtematvoe  which  lies  vih  Aa  futwre  befofe 

them,  complete  inonopoly  by  a  vast  comhmatum  of  railway  companies  t 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  difficulties  which  would  have  to 

be  encountered  in  the  event  of  Stete  purchase  being  found  neceaaary, 

or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  if  it  were  decided  that  State  purcdiaie 

could  not  be  avoided.    Those  difficulties  may  be  enumerated  under 

^e  f oUowiiig  headings : — 

.  1.  The  fmanfrial  diffioii]i2y,  eompirisiag  the  mode  of  effecting  and 

p2 
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carrying  out  tlie  pnrcliase,  and  of  avoiding  serions  financial  distorb- 
ance  in  the  process. 

2.  The  £fficnltieB  of  administration  and  management,  including 
that  of  patronage. 

3.  Demands  npon  or  complaints  to  the  State  management,  as  to 
rates  and  fares  or  improvements  in  the  service,  or  for  compensation, 
or  for  the  constmction  of  new  lines. 

Commencing  with  the  financial  qnestion,  the  first  observation  to 
be  made  is  that  there  is  at  present  no  legal  mode  of  dealing  with  it. 
The  Act  of  1844  is  inapplicable  to  certain  railways  or  portions  of 
railways — of  which  a  list  is  appended, — sanctioned  or  constructed 
previonsly  to  that  date,  and  it  does  not  even  provide  the  means, 
lor  reasons  into  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter,  of  properly 
dealing  with  the  remainder.      A  fresh    Act  wonld   therefore  he 
required  to  enable  any  Government  to  deal  with  the  qnestion ;   and, 
practically,  a  bargain  wonld  have  to  be  made  with  each   railway 
company.      Farther  amalgamation  wonld  facilitate  matters  in  one 
sense,  inasmuch  as  there  would  be  a  smaller  number  of  companies 
to  deal  with ;  but  it  would  very  much  aggravate  the  difficulties  in 
another  sense,   because  the  individual  companies  would  become 
more  powerful  and  influential,  and  the  amounts  of  money  involved 
at  each  operation  would  be  greater.     The  obvious  mode  of  avoiding 
extensive  and  serious  financial  disturbance  is  by.  a  system  of  gradual 
purchase, — ^such  as  is,  and  has  been  for  some  time  in  progress  in 
Belgium, — and  fresh  combinations  would  thus  tend  to  increase 
the  difficulties  to  be  encountered.      If  State  purchase  is  to  take 
place  the   sooner,  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  undertaken,  the 
better.      And  the  same  is  the  case  from  another  point  of  view. 
Railways  are  an  improving  property.     If  the  State  had  purchased 
them  ten  years  ago  how  enormous  would  have  been  the  profit 
on  the  transaction !     Will  they  not  continue  to  improve  ?     There 
is  no  reason,  apparently,  why  they  should  not  improve  in  value 
in  the  next  ten  years  as  much  as  in  the  past  ten  years.     As  long 
as  the  population,  the  wealth,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country  continue  to  increase,  so  long  must  the  value  of  railway 
property  continue  to  improve.     There  will  be  ups  and  downs.     The 
cost  of  working  expenses  will  ever  vary  with  the  prices  of  labour, 
of  fuel,  and  of  materials,  but  there  must  be  improvement  upon  the 
whole  until  the  progress  of  the  country  stands  still,  or  has  a  down- 
ward tendency.     And  may  that  day  be  distant ! 

But  let  us  consider  more  closely  the  question  :  What  is  the 
purchase  of  the  railways  by  the  State  ?  What  does  it  mean  ?  It  is  at 
first  sight  a  gigantic  operation.  The  ordinary  mind  naturally  and 
instinctively  recoils  from  it,  as  something  too  vast  to  be  thought  of 
as  a  practical  measure.  550,ocx>,cxx>/.  of  nominal  value !  part  of  it 
at  a  considerable  premium,  part  of  it  at  a  heavy  discount.  More 
than  6oo,ooo,ooo/.  of  money  to  be  dealt  with !  In  one  sense  it 
would  be  a  purchase,  inasmuch  as  the  ownership  would  be  trans- 
ferred from  joint  stock  companies  to  the  State.  But  in  another 
sense  it  would  not  be  a  purchase  at  all.  There  need  be  no  trans- 
ference of  ownership  as  regards  the  real  owners,  the  proprietary, 
•inasmuch  as  the  same  individuals  who  now  hold  the  railway  stock  of 
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companies  may  oontmue  to  possess,  if  they  desire  it,  the  railway 
stock  of  the  State.  Ordinary,  preference,  gnaranteed,  or  debenture 
holders,  may  receive  State  paper  in  place  of  Company  paper,  and 
receive  dividends  from  the  State  in  place  of  from  the  Companies. 
And  thns  the  change  wonld  become,  not  necessarily  one  of  owners. 
Nor  would  it  be  even  a  change  of  management.  The  officers  and 
servants  of  the  companies  wonld,  as  a  mle,  remain  in  their  places. 
The  management  and  working  wonld  be  oondncted  by  fche  same 
heads  and  the  same  hands.  The  change  wonld  rather  be  one  of 
administration.  The  State  authorities  wonld  simply  take  the  place 
of  the  railway  chairmen  and  directors ;  bnt  hardly  even  so,  becanse 
the  same  chairmen  and  directors  wonld  in  most  cases  become  the 
administrators  for  the  State ;  and  further,  those  portions  of  the  duties 
of  the  chairmen,  directors,  and  general  managers,  which  consist  in 
scheming  against  one  another,  would  cease,  and  the  whole  of  their 
time  wonld  be  available  for  the  legitimate  duties  of  traffic  manage- 
ment and  development.  All  womd,  of  course,  expect  to  reap  some 
advantage  from  the  change,  and  all  interests  must  be  respected. 
Those  who  are  engaged  in  duties  of  administration,  such  as  chair- 
men and  directors ;  those  who  are  engaged  in  duties  of  manage- 
ment, sach  as  officers  and  servants ;  and  all  who  have  vested 
interests,  may  be  utilised,  and  must  be  fairly  considered.  But 
these  matters  pertain  partly  to  onr  present  heading  of  financial  diffi- 
culty, and  partly  to  our  next  heading  of  management. 

To  return  strictly  to  the  financial  question,  the  mode  of  purchase 
\A  the  next  point  for  discussion.  And  here  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  raise  at  once  600,000,000/.  of  money,  or  whatever  the  amount 
may  be,  or  to  purchase  more  than  the  system  of  one  company,  or 
that  of  one  of  the  principal  companies,  as  a  commencement,  or  even 
to  raise  money  for  the  purchase  of  a  moderately  sized  system.  It 
may  fiEurly  be  expected  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
proprietary  would,  under  arrangements  judiciously  negotiated,  and 
calculations  fiurly  made,  be  content,  and  even  eager,  to  receive  State 
paper  in  place  of  their  company  paper.  And  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  raise,  by  the  floating  of  State  railway  stock,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  those  who  preferred  to  be 
paid  off  in  cash.  There  would  thus  be  a  partial  transference  of 
proprietary  from  those  who  received  money  to  those  who  purchased 
the  State  railway  stock.  And  this  course  would  have  to  be  repeated 
through  a  series  of  years,  until  the  whole  of  the  railway  system 
became  State  property.  The  advantage  of  such  a  mode  of  purchase 
would  be  found  alike  in  the  experience  gradually  gained,  in  the 
difficulties  gradually  encountered,  and  in  the  avoidance  of  serious 
financial  disturbance. 

It  is  hardly  neoessaiy  or  desirable,  even  if  time  would  admit, 
that  I  should  here  enter  further  into  this  part  of  the  question, 
excepting  to  add  that  such  proportion  of  money  as  would  require  to 
be  raised  by  the  sale  of  State  railway  stock  through  a  series  of  yeara 
for  the  purposes  of  these  operations,  and  for  paying  off  those  railway 
proprietors  who  preferred  to  realise  an  increase  of  capital,  and  to 
seek  fresh  investments  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  would  not  be  in 
any  way  analogous  to  money  raised  by  way  of  loan,  or  otherwise, 
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for  which  interest  had  to  be  provided.  There  is  a  xiatcmJ  ahhorxenoe 
in  the  English  mind  to  an  increase  of  national  debt,  national  bur- 
dens, or  national  obligations.  In  this  case,  no  farther  taxation 
wonld  be  required,  the  State  would  obtain  possession  and  control  of 
a  property  which  must  improve  as  long  as  the  country  continues  to 
increase  in  prosperity.  For  that  length  of  time,  there  would  neces- 
sarily be  constantly  accruing  increases  in  income  which  might  be 
applied  partly  in  ledemption  of  State  stock,  and  partly  in  reduction 
of  rates  and  fares,  as  circumstances  would  dictate  to  be  for  the  good 
of  the  country. 

It  is  not  yet  generally  known,  and  yon  will  be  interested  ta 
learn,  that  the  accounts  for  1871,  which  I  have  lately  analysed  in 
detail,  show  that  the  average  dividends  on  ordinary  stocks  in  that 
year  exceeded  the  average  dividends  or  interest  on  the  fixed  charges 
preferred  to  them.  The  average  dividend  on  ordinary  stocks  was 
(including  those  on  which  no  dividend  was  paid — ^namely,  31^  mil- 
lions out  of  230  millions),  5*07  per  cent.;  while  the  fixed  interest 
on  stocks  and  loans  preferred  to  ordinary  stock  (including  also 
those  which  received  no  cash  payment,  namely — 8  millions  out  of 
322  millions^  averaged  only  4*42  per  cent.;  and  the  average  rate  of 
dividend  or  interest  on  the  whole, — see  note  to  Table  No.  Ill,  p.  2^ 
appended — ^was  4*58  per  cent.  The  turning  point  having  thus  been 
reached  and  passed,  the  profits  of  railway  working  w^  increase 
more  rapidly  (though  fluctuations  may  occur  in  the  future),  than 
they  have  done  in  the  past.  There  need,  therefore,  be  the  less  fear 
as  to  any  obligations  which  the  State  would  incur  in  the  event  of 
purchase,  and  there  is  the  greater  certainty  as  to  the  profit  to  be 
derived  from,  the  transaction. 

The  second  difficulty  to  be  encountered  is  that  of  administration, 
including  detailed  management  and  patronage. 

As  with  the  former  so  with  this  difficulty,  it  assumes  its  most 
formidable  aspect  in  presence  of  the  idea  of  the  State  suddenly 
assuming  the  control  of  1 5,000  miles  of  railway,  with  receipts  o^ 
say,  48,000,000/.,  and  a  working  expenditure  out  of  them,  say 
23,000,000/.  annually,  with  upwards  of  200,000  railway  officers  and 
servants  to  supervise,  with  375,000,000  passengers  to  be  carried* 
170,000,000  tons  of  goods  and  minerals,  &c.,  to  be  transported,  and 
180,000,000  miles  to  be  run  by  trains.  Looked  at  from  this  point 
of  view,  the  subject  is  to  some  overwhelming.  The  responsibility 
for  the  safe  conveyance  of  so  many  passengers, — for  the  safe  oolleo- 
tion,  transport,  and  delivery  of  so  much  goods  and  mineral  traffic 
scattered  over  the  whole  kmgdom, — ^for  the  economical  working  ol 
so  many  engine-works,  and  works  connected  with  the  maintenance 
and  repair  of  the  rolling  stock  and  the  permanent  way  over  such  a 
system, — with  10,500  engines  and  312,000  vehicles  on  the  establish- 
ment— IB  almost  too  much  for  certain  minds  to  contemplate. 

But  there  are  existing  departments  of  the  State  whose  duties 
and  responsibilities,  similarly  stated,  look  even  more  formidable. 
There  is  a  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  who  is  required  to  answer 
in  the  British  Parliainent  for  the  good  government  of  200,000,000 
of  people,  in  a  far  country,  1,800  miles  long  by  1,500  miles  broad; 
and  for  the  administration  of  a  revenue  as  great  as  that  which 
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is  derived  firom  the  groas  receipts  of  railways  in  this  country.  And 
there  are  other  heads  of  departments  whose  duties  might  also 
be  described  in  an  equally  ak^^ming  manner,  i{  all  the  statistical 
details  were  similarly  paraded  and  presented  to  yiew.  Still  higher 
totals  might  be  produced  from  militaiy  and  naval  forces  and  estab- 
lishments scattered  oyer  the  British  Empire ;  and  the  German 
Emperor  wielded  in  his  recent  invasioii  of  France  forces  numerically 
fiftr  ffreater  than  the  army  of  railway  employes  which  looks  so 
terrible;  and  did  ao  with  a  precision  that  has  receiyed  nothing 
bnt  praise  and  admiration,  under  every  conceivable  difficulty,  of 
climate,  distance,  and  disturbance,  in  an  enemy's  oonntrv. 

It  is,  after  all,  only  a  questi<»i  of  proper  orgamaation  and 
suitable  piachinery,  The  difficulties  above  cited  haye  a  much  less 
formidable  appearance  when  they  aie  closely  considered;  and 
especiallj  when  two  facts  are  remembered:  (1)  That  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  State  to  assnme  the  charge  of  the  whole  railway 
system  at  any  one  time*  and  (2)  that  all  the  oi^gauisation  and 
machinery  are  already  provided,  even  if  \t  had  aU  to  be  taken 
over  at  once^  for  working  it.  Further,  this  organisation,  compli- 
cated as  a  may  be,  and  wide  spread  as  are  its  ramifications,  is 
kepi  ill  working  order  by  constant  duty ;  and  it  is  just  as  available 
for  work  under  tbe  State  as  it  is  for  work  under  boards  of  directors. 
The  different  railway  systems  haye  their  general  inanagers,  their 
traffic  superintendents,  their  locomotive  superintend^ta,  and  their 
engineers ;  and  these  have  their  departments,  with  men,  machinery, 
and  plant,  in  active  operation,  They  would,  Airther,  have,  many  of 
them,  more  time  and  attention  to  devote  to  their  duties,  and  better 
means  of  performing  them  if  they  were  all  working  under  one 
general  management,  and  for  one  common  object — ^whether  a  great 
joint- stock  aesooiatiim  or  the  State-^than  undep  the  present  system. 
Parliamentary  railway  contests  would  cease,  ^w  suits  between 
railway  companies  would  be  no  more.  Traffic  wonld  not  be  forced 
in  wrong  directions.  Facilities  wonld  be  mare^apd.  Through  rates 
and  fares  at  lower  figures  would  prevail.  There  would  be  no 
cli|shing  arrangements  between  rival  companies  at  junction  stations. 
Managers  wopld  cease  to  ont-mancauvre  one  another,  and  would 
devote  themselves,  each  to  the  improvement  of  his  own  district ; 
and  a  rivaby  of  efficiency  would  thns  take  the  place  of  perversity 
or  hostility  in  working. 

The  State,  therefore,  in  taking  over,  first  one  portion,  and  then 
gradnally,  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  years,  the  whole  of  the  railway 
aystemi,  would  find  in  each  case,  the  detailed  organisation  and 
machinery  ready  to  its  hand ;  and  would  in  the  act  of  doing  so  at 
once  make  it  more  perfect  by  removing  in  the  course  of  gradual 
combination  the  strains  and  jars  which  now  tend  to  diminish  its 
utility.  It  would  further  be  able  to  introduce  improvements  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  might  be  found  to  be  expedient ;  and  it  would 
have  at  its  command  the  best  railway  talent  in  the  country  for 
doing  so.  Ultimately,  of  course,  there  would  be  a  railway  minister, 
and  a  railway  council  in  London,  with  systems  of  local  management 
at  different  important  points.  The  existing  directors  would,  with 
their  knowledge  of  local  interests,  be  nseml»  some  on  the  central 
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ooancil,  and  some  on  local  oonncilB ;  and  the  maehineiy  of  manage- 
ment nnder  the  direction  of  these  conncils,  taken  over  in  the  first 
instance  without  change,  would  gradually  be  adjusted  to  the  new 
state  of  affairs.  The  railway  minister  and  the  central  council 
would  be  to  some  extent  analogous  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  and  the  Indian  Council ;  but  with  the  additional  advantage, 
that  they  would  jointly  administer  the  concerns  of  a  property  within 
easy  reach  of  them,  instead  of  the  afiairs  of  a  country  at  a  great 
distance  from  them.  Both  central  and  local  councils  would  neces- 
sarily be  divided  into  committees  having  special  duties  in  connection 
with  traffic,  rolling  stock,  engineering,  finance  and  personnel. 

The  last  mentioned  conmiittee  would  have  to  d^  with  a  subject 
which  has  been,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  referred  to  as  a  diffi- 
culty in  connection  with  State  purchase, — that  of  patronage.  But 
the  abuse  of  patronage  is,  after  all,  now  comparatively  a  thing  of  the 
past,  more  especially  as  regards  the  higher  appointmentfi  in  the  gift 
of  the  State.  K  any  one  doubts  it,  let  him  try,  for  himself,  for  his  son, 
for  any  relation,  to  obtain  any  appointment  worth  having  in  the 
public  service.  Great  must  be  the  influence,  indeed,  which  can  force 
the  defences  of  the  Civil  Service  Conmiissioners,  or  those  of  the 
examiners  for  the  naval  and  military  service.  They  are  strengthen- 
ing their  outworks  and  enlarging  their  fortress  continually ;  and  if 
the  railway  service  ever  is  administered  by  the  State,  they  will  no 
doubt  look  upon  it  as  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new "  for  their 
operations.  But  independently  of  their  interference  in  robbing 
patronage  of  its  charms,  there  are  other  considerations  which  make 
railway  appointments  no  sinecures.  Amongst  the  great  mass  of 
railway  employes,  the  work  is  hard  and  the  pay  light.  The  respon- 
sibilities and  risk  are  not  inconsiderable.  They  must  begin  in  the 
lowest  positions, .  as  porters,  clerks,  booking  clerks  in  the  traffic 
department ;  as  labourers,  platelayers,  fitters,  pupils,  and  apprentices 
in  the  engineering  departments;  and  they  can  only  rise  to  the 
higher  positions  gradually,  and  for  the  most  part  after  ample 
experience,  as  they  show  themselves  fitted  for  their  work.  That 
work  has  to  be  performed  much  of  it  under  the  eye  of  the  pubhc, 
whether  with  Company  management  or  with  State  management, 
and  those  who  fail  to  perform  it  properly  are  soon  found  out. 

There  have,  no  doubt,  been  from  time  to  time  instances  of  mis- 
management in  certain  pubhc  departments  which  have  thrown  great 
discredit  upon  Government  administration.  But  it  would  be  easy 
to  rival  them  by  accounts  of  mismanagement  by  railway  companies. 
There  is  always  a  greater  tendency  to  outcry,  and  to  make  the  miost 
of  the  errors  of  Gt)vemment  officisds  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  private,  commercial,  or  joint-stock  enterprise,  than  there 
is  to  criticise  the  proceedings  of  companies ;  and  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
to  the  advantage  of  public  departments  that  it  should  be  so.  The 
fact  is  we  are  all  human,  and  we  all  require  to  be  kept  up  to  our 
work,  in  whatever  employment,  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  or 
otherwise.  But  there  are  different  degrees  of  efficiency,  or  the  con- 
trary, in  Government  departments,  which  have  justly  been  charac- 
terised, some  as  earning  and  others  as  spending  departments.  I  am 
not  here  to  defend  the  latter ;  but  I  do  assert  that  the  affairs  of 
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eaming,  working  departments  of  the  State  are,  on  the  whole,  better 
managed  and  more  economically  conducted  than  the  concerns  of 
railway  companies,  and  especially  in  those  parts  of  their  bnsiness 
which  are  carried  on  under  the  public  eye.  This  point  was  so  well 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Scudamore,  in  an  address  wnich  he  recently 
delivered  in  Edinburgh,  that  I  will  venture  here  to  read  you  an 
extract  from  it : — 

"  They  could  do  a  great  deal  by  kindly  praise  of  a  civil  servant  to 
further  the  advancement  of  the  public  interest.     But  there  was 
another  way  of  making  civil  servants — at  least  of  making  Post 
Office  servants—efficient ;  and  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  they 
did  not  themselves  recognise  how  powerful  they  were  in  that  respect. 
It  was  customary  to  say  that  the  Fost  Office  was  popular,  because  it 
was  efficient.     That  was  rather  the  wrong  way  of  putting  it.     The 
Post  Office  was  efficient  because  it  was  popular ;  and  it  was  they 
who  made  it  efficient,  because  it  was  necessary  to  them  that  it 
should  be  bo.     They  did  not  understand  how  large  a  part  they  had 
in  keeping  all  the  servants  of  the  Post  Office  up  to  the  mark  from 
day  to  day.     It  was  very  fortunate  for  them  and  the  country  gene- 
rally that  the  efficiency  of  the  Post  Office  resulted  from  that  cause ; 
and  not  from  the  zeal  or  energy  of  any  particular  set  of  men  who 
might  be  in  office  at  a  particular  time.     If  the  efficiency  of  the 
Poet  Office  resulted  from  the  special  talent  or  the  special  energy  of 
any  particular  set  of  men,  the  Post  Office  might  decay  when  those 
men  had  passed  away.     The  great  establishment  of  which  he  was 
speaking  was  rendered  efficient  because  it  was  worked  under  the 
eye  of  the  public,  its  master ;  because  it  was  brought  £Ekce  to  face 
with  that  master,  not  merely  from  day  to  day,  but  from  hour  to 
hour;  because  it  did  work  that  was  absolutely  necessary  to  its 
master — ^wbich,  when  well  done,  was  of  the  highest  possible  advan- 
tage, and  which,  if  ill  done,  was  utterly  intolerable.     He  dared  say 
people  generally  thought  that  the  Post  Office  was  in  some  mys- 
terious way  superior  to  other  Government  departments.     That  did 
not  result  from  the  ability  of  the  people  in  the  Post  Office;  it 
resulted  simply  from  the  pressure  which  was  put  upon  that  branch 
of  the  civil  service  by  the  public.     Let  them  just  consider  the 
different  way  in  which  they  treated  the  Post  Office  from  that  in 
which  they  treated  other  Government  departments.     They  all  knew 
perfectly  well  that  in  Scotland  for  many  years — he  might  say  for 
centuries — ^there  had  been  a  perfect  horror  of  illicit  distillation ; 
hut  he  did  not  suppose  that  even  in  Scotland  any  man  ever  thought 
of  reporting  the  Exchequer  for  laxity  of  supervision.     Again,  he  did 
not  suppose  that  in  that  room,  or  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  there  was 
anybody  who  would  suddenly  rise  at  his  breakfast  table  and  say  to 
his  wife,  'My  dear,  that  rascally  tax-gatherer  has  not  called  for 
three  years ;  I  will  write  to  the  Inland  Revenue  Commissioners,  and 
get  hun  dismissed.'     But  a  dilatory  letter-carrier;  a  postmaster 
who  could  not  cash  a  money-order ;  a  telegraph  clerk  who  made 
blonders,  brought  down  a  terrific  complaint  from  the  offended 
person.    They  would  not  allow  those  officials  to  say  as  Wordsworth 
said  of  the  human  race — 

Our  birth  ii  bat  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting.' 
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Quite  the  ooniarary;  they  ccAtrnvally  kepi  tiie  Post  Office  np  to  tlie 
mark,  and  that,  he  thon^t,  was  a  Milataiy  thing  for  the  public.  It 
was  irell  that  ^e  public  should  know  the  power  whioh  they  had  over 
the  Post  Office ;  that  it  was  their  complaints,  that  it  was  their  oon- 
tinnal  determination  to  have  the  work  well  done,  that  xnade  it  well 
done.  He  might  so  a  little  further  and  say  that  if  at  a/ny  time  the 
Oovemment  should  take  upon  itself  the  acquisition  of  the  raHwayey 
somewhat  similar  results  wwdd  foUow^  They  were  not  to  suppose 
that  he  waa  going  to  advocate  the  acquisition  of  the  railways.  He 
was  not  going  to  do  anything  of  the  sort ;  especiallyhe  was  not  going 
to  ask  that  the  railways  should  be  attached  to  the  Post  Office.  Thej 
might  as  well  attempt  to  put  a  set  of  ostrich  eggs  under  a  barn-door 
fowl  as  give  the  railways  to  the  Post  Office.  But  if  ever  the  Govern- 
ment should  acquire  the  railways,  and  establish  a  dopartoieiit  for 
their  management,  depend  upon  it  that  the  public  would  keep  that 
department  in  oi^der;  that,  being  brought  face  to  face  with  it^ 
depending  upon  its  well-doing  for  their  convenience,  and  having  to 
look  to  it  for  their  security,  they  would  take  care  to  see^  through  the 
Press  and  Parliament,  that  the  officers  of  that  department  were 
thoroughly  efficient,  zealous,  and  up  to  the  mark.  They  would 
gather  from  what  he  had  said  that  he  did  not  object  to  complaints 
— not  that  it  would  be  of  the  slightest  use  for  him  to  object ;  because 
the  more  he  objected  the  more  they  would  complain  whenever  they 
had  any  cause.  About  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  the  Oovem- 
ment were  taking  over  the  telegraphs,  imd  when»  certainly  for  a  time, 
they  were  rather  in  a  pickle,  a  report  went  the  round  of  the  vteswrn- 
papers  that  he  had  employed  two  clerks  to  read  over  the  joomals 
every  day  in  order  to  find  out  the  complaints  that  were  made  against 
the  department.  He  did  not  do  that ;  he  did  not  waste  the  time  of 
two  derks,  becawie  he  knew  he  could  rely  upon  his  bosom  friends  to 
send  him  the  first  intelligence  of  anything  disagreeable.  Wh^fi  his 
bosom  friends,  with  that  sympathising  kindness  for  which  they  wa« 
remarkable,  and  in  an  utterly  heart-broken  manner,  did  send  him 
disagreeable  newspapers,  he  always  looked  into  the  complaints,  and 
endeavonred  to  remedy  the  causes  of  those  complaints.  He  believed 
that  public  opinion,  expressed  either  through  Pariiament  (»r  the  Press, 
was  the  salt  which  kept  the  Post  Office  sweet.  He  thought  it  was 
to  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  and  the  constant  supervision  of  the 
public — ^to  the  fact  that  the  master's  eye  was  always  on  the  Post 
Office — that  that  establishment  owed  its  efficiency,  energy,  and  zeal. 
He  hoped  they  would  never  relax  that  supervision ;  and  that  the 
public  would  continue— ^whether  it  might  be  that  he  was  still  there, 
or  that  his  successors  had  come— to  give  the  Post  Office  the  same 
stimulus;  and  he  might  add  that  he  hoped  they  might  give  his 
successors  that  other  stimulus  of  pleasure  and  kindness  which  they 
had  given  him  on  the  present  occasion." 

X  on  will  observe  that  these  observations  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  subject  before  us,  and  you  will  all  agree  in  the 
advantage  of  complaints  being  made  against  all  Oovemment  officials 
whenever  tiiey  exceed  or  neglect  the  duties  assigned  to  them. 

The  last  difficulty  that  I  have  to  consider,  is  that  of  demands 
upon  State  administration,  as  to  rates  and  fares,  or  for  improvements, 
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or  for  eompenfiatioxL  for  perBonal  injnxy  or  losses  of  goods,  or  for  the 
construction  of  new  lines. 

A  portion  of  what  1  have  said  under  the  last  heading  applies  to 
this  heading  also,  bat  there  ^ure  other  important  points  as  yet 
ontondied. 

One  objection  which  has  been  advanced  against  State  purchase, 
is,  that  there  might  be  a  difficolty  under  State  management  in  con- 
tinuing the  ezistence  of  unequal  mileage  rates ;  but  there  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  some  railwaj  managers  who  consider  that  one 
advantage  of  State  purchase  would  be  that  mileage  rates  would  be 
to  a  greater  extent  equalised.  There  is  no  doubt  that  pressure 
might  be  brought  to  bear,  and  politioal  influence  might  be  exerted 
from  time  to  time,  from  eertain  localities,  and  bj  individuals,  with  a 
▼iew  to  obtaining  lower  rates,  or  further  facilities,  or  extra  station 
Bccomniodation,  or  new  branch  lines ;  and  sonoe  traders  might  assert 
their  rights  to  equal  rates  with  other  traders  under  the  same  or  other 
conditions.  But  in  taking  over  the  railways,  the  State  administration 
would  find  certain  rates  existing,  and  would  only  make  changes  in 
them  as  it  could  see  its  way  clearly  towards  reductions  in  each  par- 
ticnlar  case,  and  with  reierence  to  other  cases.  The  tendency  would 
be  towards  reduction  and  fixity,  and  alterations  would  be  made  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  district  general  managers  and  the  district 
councils  to  the  central  council,  ^y  applications  to  the  Railway 
Minister  wonld  naturally  be  referred  by  him  for  report  to  these 
bodies  and  indiridnals.  The  same  would  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
other  improTBments  or  &cilities  referred  to.  They  would  all  either 
originate  W  below  or  from  the  districts,  or  be  ref^red  for  report ; 
and  no  minister,  haying  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  his  depart- 
ment, would  venture  to  deal  with  those  matters  without  recom- 
mendations from  the  proper  quarters,  and  full  justification,  ready  to 
be  produced  fat  what  he  was  doing  if  he  acted  in  opposition  to 
those  reoommendations.  But,  indeed,  much  of  the  difficulty  in 
legard  to  rates  and  fares  would  disappear,  in  consequence  of  the 
general  redactions  which  would  gradually  be  made  over  the  whole 
kingdouL  And  this  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of 
State  purchase — ^that  the  traders  and  manufacturers  of  the  country 
wonld  be  placed  in  a  bettmr  position  for  competing  with  their  rivals 
in  other  oountries.  Under  such  oonditionB,  the  traffic  and  com- 
merce of  the  country  would  iocrease  to  an  extent  which  is  at  pre- 
sent little  imagined.  In  any  case,  my  own  experience  of  other 
Government  departments,  is  that  they  are  very  well  able  to  refuse 
requests  that  are  made  to  them,  even  in  the  most  simple  matters ; 
and  the  question  is  rather,  not  whether  a  State  department  would 
grant  too  readily  what  is  required  or  demanded  in  the  way  of 
reduotions  of  rates  or  improvement  or  accommodation,  but  whether 
they:  would  not  be  too  slow  in  considering,  too  long  in  deciding,  and 
too  tardy  in  aflbrding  proper  facilities  for  the  extra  traffic  which 
would  undoubtedly,  under  proper  arrangements,  pour  in  upon 
them. 

As  regards  the  construction  of  new  brand)  lines,  and  connecting 
links,  and  the  improvement  of  through  routes  and  joint  stations,  as 
well  as  the  provision  of  extra  siding  and  other  acoonmiodation,  either 
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to  meet  existing  wants  or  to  provide  for  increasing  basiness,  there 
would  be  obvious  advantages  under  a  system  of  State  administration. 
The  required  funds  would  be  raised  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  Pro- 
posals and  projects  would  be  considered, — ^not  with  reference  to  con- 
flicting interests,  but  with  regard  to  what  was  most  for  the  common 
good.  There  would  be  no  fear,  in  cases  of  extension,  of  lowering 
dividends ;  waste  would  be  avoided ;  necessary  work  would  be  more 
readily  undertaken.  As  regards  personal  injuries  or  damage  to 
goods,  it  would,  I  submit,  be  only  right  and  proper  that  fair  and 
reasonable  arrangements  in  that  respect  should  be  made.  The  loss 
of  a  limb  is  more  serious  than  the  loss  of  a  letter ;  and  the  payment, 
by  way  of  compensation,  for  delay  or  damage  in  the  case  of  goods, 
forms  a  valuable  stimulus  in  tending  to  ensure  punctual  and  safe 
delivery. 

This  great  question  of  State  purchase  is  one  which  could  only,  I 
apprehend,  be  seriously  entertained  by  any  Qt)vernment  upon  very 
strong  grounds,  and  when  there  was  a  clearly-entertaiiied  and 
plainly-expressed  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  that  such 
a  measure  was  not  merely  desirable  but  unavoidable  for  the  general 
well-being  of  the  community.  The  same  feeling  which  so  unfortu- 
nately induced  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  an  earlier  stage  of  railway 
history,  to  abandon  all  idea  of  Gk)vemment  control  and  consequent 
responsibility,  still  greatly  prevails,  and  very  naturally  so.  The 
freedom  of  expression  which  is  properly  allowed,  and  abundantly 
indulged  in,  through  the  public  press  and  otherwise  in  this  countiy, 
irritating  to  mismanaged  Government  departments,  and  some- 
times annoying  to  those  that  are  well  managed,  is  certainly  calcu- 
lated to  prolong  the  desire  to  leave  the  administration  of  railways, 
as  well  as  of  undertakings  connected  with  the  supply  of  water  and 
gas,  in  the  hands  of  joint  stock  companies.  It  is  always  pleasant 
to  interpose  buffers  in  the  shape  of  parish  boards,  local  boards, 
highway  boards,  and  boards  of  all  other  descriptions,  including  the 
great  Metropolitan  Board,  as  well  as  gas  companies,  water  com- 
panies, and  railway  companies,  between  the  people  and  the  central 
government  of  the  country.  It  is  more  convenient  that  the  public 
or  their  representatives  should  find  fault  at  meetings,  in  the  press, 
or  in  Parliament,  with  vestries,  or  boards,  or  companies,  than  with 
ministers  or  with  public  departments.  The  political  economy  part 
of  the  question  cannot,  of  course,  be  discussed  here.  But  there  are 
disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages  in  the  system  of  shunting 
responsibility  and  avoiding  duties.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  profitable 
emplojrment  of  local  authorities  and  of  joint  stock  companies  which 
must  yet  be  more  closely  worked  out  and  more  clearly  defined  than 
it  has  hitherto  been.  Communism  has  a  bad  name,  fix>m  having 
been  in  bad  company,  but  is  a  good  thing  when  properly  employed. 
Co-operation  is,  in  some  cases,  only  another  name  for  it,  and  is 
lawful  when  competition  becomes  impossible,  as  in  the  case  of  great 
railway  associations.  What  we  have  now  to  consider  is  whether, 
considering  the  conditions  of  the  problem  before  us,  and  looking  to 
the  inevitable  establishment  at  no  distant  date  of  railway  monopoly 
in  this  country,  that  monopolv  should  ultimately  be  vested  in  the 
State,  and  employed  solely  for  the  public  good»  or  whether  it 
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should  -ultimately  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  gigantic  joint-stock 
association,  worlang  for  the  benefit  of  its  shareholders,  with  such 
contingent  advantages  to  the  pnblic  as  it  can  be  made  to  afford. 
Whether  the  pnblic  like  it  or  not,  with  or  withont  the  sanction  of 
Parliament,  the  railway  companies  will  certainly  go  on  combining 
'vrith  one  another ;  and  it  was  the  prospective  contemplation  of  these 
alternatives, — the  State,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  possession  of  its 
own  highways,  or,  as  they  have  been  called,  of  the  Queen's  high- 
ways, managing  them  for  its  own  advantage — or  an  association,  or 
associations,  on  the  other  hand,  with  property  valned  at  upwards  of 
600,000,000/.  in  England,  and  30,000,000/.  in  Ireland,  with  ramifi- 
cations, and  influence  and  patronage,  through  every  corner  .of  the 
land,  influencing  the  elections,  controlling  (within  certain  maxima 
as  to  rates  and  feres)  directly  tiie  communication,  and  indirectly  the 
izade  and  manufacture  of  a  country  which  prospers  according  as 
they  prosper,  and  will  decay,  when,  in  competition  with  other 
countries,  they  decay, — ^it  was,  I  say,  the  contemplation  of  these 
alternatives  that  led  me  to  make  the  observation  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  Amalgamation  of  last  year  which  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  was  so 
good  as  to  quote  recently  in  the  House  of  Commons  i-^*  If  the  Staie 
does  not  manage  the  railways,  the  railways  will  soon  manage  the 
Staler 

I  end  where  I  began.  I  do  not  come  here  to  advocate  the  pur- 
chase of  railways  by  the  State.  I  would  fain  contrive,  or  see 
contrived,  some  method  of  averting  or  controlling  the  joint  stock 
monopoly  which  looms  before  us  in  the  future.  But  I  despair. 
Even  if  the  means  could  be  devised,  could  they  be  passed  through 
Parliament  in  the  face  of  a  combined  and  determined  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  railvray  interest?  The  ablest  committee  that  ever 
took  evidence  on  railway  subjects  made  the  attempt  last  year  in  vain. 
They  discuss  in  their  exhaustive  report  all  possible  means  to  that 
end.  They  point  out  the  '*  possible  ultimate  dangers  of  unlimited 
combination;"  and  in  recommending  the  constitution  of  a  tribunal 
for  certain  valuable  objects,  and  as  an  immediate  measure,  they  state 
plainly  that  it  will  not,  as  it  cannot,  ''  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  growth  of  railway  monopoly."  Will  any  one  say  how  it  is  to  be 
prevented ;  how  it  is  to  be  controlled  P  However  undesirable  State 
purchase  may  be  considered  by  certain  persons,  and  from  various 
points  of  view,  how  is  it  to  be  avoided  P 

The  following  information  and  tables  (see  p.  258,  et  seq,)  will 
be  interesting  for  the  purposes  of  the  discussion,  and  are  therefore 
appended  to  the  foregoing  remarks. 

Mr.  Horatio  Llotd  said — The  author  of  the  paper  started  by 
saying  that  this  was  not  a  question  of  principle,  but  one  of  expe- 
diency. He  differed  from  that  observation,  because  there  was  involved 
in  this  question  the  all-important  principle  of  a  gigantic  centralisa- 
iaon,  superseding  that  which  the  author  himself  admitted  to  have 
been  the  distinctive  characteristic,  and  in  some  degree  the  source  of 
the  prosperity  and  success  of  this  great  empire — namely,  the  associa- 
tion of  individual  energies.  Experience  had  established  the  £a.ct  that 
what  was  required  was  departmental  management,  with  e£Bicient 
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central  control.  If  that  could  be  effected,  tiben  tiie  notion  of  a  hnge 
centraliBation,  and  the  vesting  of  all  this  administratire  detaQ  in  the 
hands  of  a  Govemment  depeoianent,  was  as  nnnecessorj  as  it  would 
be  mischievooB.  With  all  submission  to  his  friend  Captain  Tyler, 
that  was  not  a  hopeless  task.  He  thought  the  complaints  that  had 
been  made  of  the  maladministration  of  nulways  were  greatly  ezagge> 
rated,  and  in  repeating  them  the  anther  of  the  paper  seemed  rather 
to  be  making  a  sensations^  speech  before  a  popular  aadience  than 
addressing  himself  to  a  bodj  of  men  assembled  in  the  serene  atmo- 
sphere of  a  Statistical  Society,  who  required  figures,  ^ts,  and  ratios 
to  guide  them.  If,  for  example,  the  percentage  of  accidents  to  the 
millions  of  miles  run,  of  passengers  conveyed,  and  of  tons  of  mer- 
chandise transported,  were  given,  the  proportion  would  be  found  to 
be  exceedingly  small.  The  author  of  the  paper  adduced  instances  of 
shortcomings  in  the  early  days  of  the  railway  system,  most  if  not  all 
of  which  had  been  long  ago  removed  or  corrected.  There  are  no 
proofs  that  at  the  present  day  there  was  such  mismanagement  of 
railways,  and  such  want  of  due  accommodation,  and  interference 
with  the  interests  of  the  public,  as  to  require  so  revolutionary  a 
measure  as  this.  Unless  it  could  be  proved  that  the  system  oould 
not  be  worked  satisfactorily  without  this  great  change,  it  was  clear 
that  they  had  no  right  to  make  it.  Many  remedial  acts  had  been 
passed  for  the  regulation  of  railways,  and  it  was  idle  to  say  that 
their  administration  had  not  improved  in  an  extraordinary  d^ree. 
Among  others  there  was  the  Act  of  1870,  which  contained  vary 
important  provisions,  and  which,  if  properly  worked,  would  of  itself 
correct  many  evils  of  which  complaints,  not  altogether  unreasonable, 
had  been  made.  Again,  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescne's  bill,  though, 
as  originally  framed,  certainly  a  very  crude  measure,  the  production 
of  some  one  who  knew  very  little  about  railway  work,  was  capable, 
with  proper  Mnendments,  of  being  made  a  very  useful  instrument 
That  there  ought  to  be  an  efficient  central  control  he  freely  admitted, 
but  he  expressly  denied  that  there  was  such  laxily  of  administration, 
and  such  selfish  disregard  of  the  interests  of  the  public,  and  each 
general  mismanagement  as  had  been  alleged,  and  which  alone  could 
justiJhr  a  revolutionary  measure  such  as  this  to  remedy  it. 

Ibr.  Biddulph  Martin  said  tbis  purchase  by  we  State  was 
merely  carrying  out  the  same  thing  that  had  been  done  in  the  Voet 
Office  and  telegraphs.  He  (Mr.  Lloyd)  said  there  was  not  the 
slightest  analogy  between  these  and  the  railways.  Mr.  Martin  said 
l^e  Post  Office  was  but  a  carrier.  Now  the  Post  Office  was  not  a 
carrier  in  any  sense ;  it  collected  and  transmitted  to  the  railways,  and 
they  carried.  It  was  a  collecting  and  distributing  machine,  nothing 
more.  The  telegraphs  were  the  same, — ^they  were  merely  an 
expansion  of  the  postal  system  which  the  State  had  rightly  undtf- 
taken  long  before.  It  was  a  totally  different  thing  that  the  State 
should  undertake  the  entire  system  of  railways.  They  had  been 
constructed  and  hitherto  maintained  without  the  aid  of  the  StA^^« 
by  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  individuals,  and  could  well  continne 
to  stand  alone.  The  notion  of  any  Govemment  departa*^* 
managing  and  administering  that  vast  syBtem^  involving  SQch  ft 
muU»tude  of  operations  and  sudh  infinity  of  detail,  was  one  which 
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the  mind  could  noi  take  in.  Nothing  wsis  so  misleading  as  fiilae 
analogies,  nothing  so  dangerous  as  precedents  that  did  not  apply. 
There  wss  no  real  precedent  for  snch  a  scheme  as  this,  and  no 
analogy  to  support  it.  Even  supposing  that  there  had  been 
mismanageraent  and  maladministration,  and  that  the  pnblio  had 
not  been  as  well  served  as  it  might  have  been,  vras  there,  he  aeked^ 
any  organisation  ever  known  into  which  hunan  agency  entered  as 
an  element  that  was  perfect?  Coold  the  State  make  signalmen 
more  wide-awake  P  Conld  the  State  prevent  fogs  ?  Why  the  same 
people  would  have  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  the  same  thmgs  would 
occur.  Was  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  so  omnipotent  that  he  could 
control  ihe  dements,  or  guide  the  wills  and  direct  the  energies  of 
an  army  (for  such  it  was)  of  200,000  individuals  ?  They  must  not 
expect  perfidction,  they  had  to  do  the  best  they  could  with  the 
matmals  at  hand;  and  he  repeated  that,  taking  all  things  into 
consideration,  and  having  regard  to  the  vastness  of  the  operation 
performed,  the  railway  system  was  as  Httie  imperfect  as  any  under- 
taking  of  such  a  magnitude  conld  be  fairly  expected  to  be. 

As  to  the  financial  part  of  the  matter  he  could  sav  that,  when 
they  came  to  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  those  railways,  their 
600,000,000/.  would  soon  grow  into  a  much  larger  sum.  In  1871 
552,000,000/.  represented  the  capital  of  the  railways,  and  by  this 
tune  it  was  nearly  600,000,000/.  Gaptain  Tyler  suggested  the  buying 
of  the  railway?  one  by  one.  This  was  impossible.  The  principla 
laid  down  in  the  purchase  of  the  telegraphis  was,  that  the  moment 
one  was  purchased  every  other  had  the  rieht  to  demand  to  be  puiv 
chased  also.  And  why  ?  For  the  very  sunple  reason,  that  when 
State  action  came  to  interfere  with  the  independent  action  of  the 
others  it  was  impossible  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  continue. 
If  the  State  bought  one  railway  it  must  bny  all,  and  that  at  once  or 
nearly  so.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  State  pnrchased  the  London 
and  North  Western  Railway  by  itself^  were  they  to  control  the 
"Midland  and  the  .Lancashire  and  York^iire  Bailway  ?  How  were 
arrangements  to  be  made  between  the  State,  as  the  owner  of  one  or 
more  of  the  railways,  and  the  companies  which  remained  indepen- 
dent ?     That,  he  repeated,  was  impossible. 

Caftaik  Ttlbb  said  it  waa  what  they  had  done  in  Belgium. 

Mr.  Lloti)  said  that  Belgium  could  not  be  compared  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  their  system  of  railwaya  was  a  trifle  com* 
pared  to  ours.  No  other  country  in  Europe  had  ventured  to  do 
this,  not  even  France,  where  theory  and  practice  of  centralisation 
had  been  carried  to  the  furthest  point.  His  ojHnion  was  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  buy  the  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
conld  not  be  bought  under  800,000,000/.,  and  not  improbablv  they 
would  cost  even  a  larger  sum.  The  principle  laid  down  by  the 
Telegraph  Act  of  1868  was,  that  the  net  income  of  the  Company 
was  to  be  capitalised  at  twenty  years'  purchase.  Now  the  fact  was, 
that  the  income  from  railways  had  nearly  doubled  in  ten  years. 
The  Telegraph  Act  also  provided  for  talang  the  average  of  the 
increment  or  three  years  as  the  initial  figure  which  should  be  sup- 
posed to  represent  ^e  future  yearly  increment,  and  then  thai  that 
increiQent  siionld  be  taken  at  twenty  years'  purchase  beyond  the 
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twenty  jears  giyen  upon  the  aotnal  receipts  before.  In  addition  to 
this  there  was  a  further  capitalisation  of  the  future  increments  of 
profit.  The  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  had  been  actually  com- 
pensated upon  that  principle.  The  actual  result  would  be,  that 
thirty  years'  purchase  would  be  claimed  upon  the  last  ascertained 
nett  receipts  for  a  year,  so  that  over  800  millions  would  have  to  be 
paid  to  begin  with.  Then  there  were  the  costs,  no  trifling  matter, 
upon  which  he  could  speak  with  some  experience.  Another  thing 
which  had  not  been  taken  into  account,  was  the  existence  of  com- 
petitiye  channels  of  communication.  The  theory  of  those  who 
advocated  State  purchase  was,  that  the  rates  and  fares  would  be 
lowered ;  but  if  they  lowered  their  rates  for  land  carriage  by  railway 
to  such  a  point  as  to  destroy  the  profits  of  the  canal  proprietors,  they 
would  have  to  buy  up  the  canals  also,  for  to  destroy  them  without 
compensation  would  be  confiscation,  a  thing  of  which  this  country 
had  never  yet  been  guilty.  Again,  the  capitistl  account  of  the  rail- 
ways could  not  be  closed  so  that  the  total  amount  to  be  paid  by  the 
State  would  soon  be  swoln  to  an  enormous  figure. 

Coming  next  to  the  qnestion  of  administration,  if  it  was  really 
meant  that  the  State  was  to  work  the  whole  railway  system  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  magnitude  of  the  operation  was  absolutely 
appalling.  It  would  require  a  new  Gk)vemment  altogether;  not 
merely  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the  railway  department,  but  such  a 
number  of  boards,  with  their  different  departments,  such  officialism 
and  such  red  tapeism  as  could  hardly  be  conceived.  Again,  the 
plan,  even  if  practicable,  would  be  most  inexpedient  on  account  of 
the  enormous  power  it  would  give  to  the  Government  of  the  day. 
It  was  all  very  well  to  say  patronage  was  done  away  with,  but  the 
notion  that  any  Government  which  had  the  means  of  disposing  of 
2oo,ocx>  places  had  not  an  amount  of  patronage  most  dangerous,  was 
altogether  ridiculous.  Mr.  Martin  said  the  ballot  would  prevent 
any  improper  political  action.  Mr.  Martin,  if  he  believed  that,  had 
greater  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  ballot  than  he  had.  The  employ^ 
would  look  to  his  employer,  and  200,000  or  300,000  men  employed 
by  the  State  would  look  to  those  who  were  the  means  of  giving 
them  their  bread.  On  the  whole,  these  and  many  other  considera- 
tions satisfied  him  that,  granting  there  might  be  some  shortcomings 
in  the  present  administration  of  the  railway  system,  it  was  **  better 
to  bear  the  ills  they  had  than  to  fly  to  others  which  they  knew  not 
of."  He  believed,  moreover,  that  improvement  in  the  management 
of  railways  and  the  conduct  of  traffic  could  and  would  go  on 
improving.  The  proper  thing,  as  he  had  said,  was  departmental 
and  personal  administration,  with  efficient  central  control.  On  the 
whole,  he  thought  the  proposal  a  mere  Utopian  idea,  which  never 
could  and  never  would  be  realised,  but  which,  if  it  were  realised, 
would  be  found  to  be  no  Utopia  at  all. 

Mr.  Edwik  Chadwtok,  C.B.,  said — ^He  had  listened  with  great 
admiration  to  the  speech  of  his  learned  friend  Mr.  Lloyd,  as  the 
speech  of  a  magnificent  '*  how  not  to  do  it."  He  must  submit,  as 
a  predominant  principle,  that  the  fact  of  a  thing  being  done  was 
evidence  of  its  possibility ;  and,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Lloyd's  adroit 
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sommazy  dismissal  of  the  case  of  Belgium,  and  other  continental 
systems  of  railway  administration  by  the  State,  he  mnst  contend  that 
they  were  full,  and  in  many  respects  complete,  as  analogies  for  onr- 
selyes.  State  administrations  of  railway  had  long  been  in  action  in 
Ckrmany  as  well  as  in  Belgium,  side  by  side  with  company  manage- 
ment, and  the  people  were  so  well  satisfied  with  State  management 
that  there  was  a  general  public  movement,  not  for  the  absorption  of 
the  railways  by  the  companies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  for  their  absorp- 
tion by  the  State ;  and  such  would  no  doubt  be,  as  apprehended,  the 
result  of  a  similar  trial  here.  They  must  bear  in  mind  the  difference, 
in  organic  administrative  principle,  between  conducting  a  system  of 
communication  on  payment  simply  for  the  service,  and  conducting  it 
as  a  monopoly  for  a  trading  profit  on  the  necessities  of  the  people — 
a  difference  in  principle  that  governed  the  whole  question.  The 
postal  system  in  this  country  was  originally  a  trading  enterprise,  in 
the  hands  of  private  adventurers,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  it 
was  taken  up  as  a  public  service.  Very  much  what  we  might 
imagine  it  would  be  now  if  communication  by  letter  were  conducted 
in  some  hundred  independent  districts  by  trading  companies,  aa 
private  monopolies,  for  the  sake  of  a  trading  profit,  as  conmiunication 
by  rail  was  now ;  and  we  should  hear  the  like  platitudes  from  the 
directorates  about  the  excellence  of  private  enterprise.  But  there 
were  large  economies  of  State  control,  overlooked  by  its  opponents 
*— namely,  the  economy  of  unity  of  management  and  the  economy  of 
State  security.  He  had  shown  irom.  the  evidence  of  railway  managers 
that  the  economy  of  unity  of  management  was  to  be  set  down  at 
20  per  cent,  of  the  working  expenses ;  and  this  not  from  the  expenses 
of  multiplied  directorates,  or  even  law  expenses,  but  from  making 
two  trucks  do  the  work  of  three,  and  the  avoidance  of  such  manifest 
waste  as  having  three  sets  of  carriages  running  one-third  full  from 
the  same  place  to  the  same  place  at  the  same  time.  Then,  there 
was  the  gain  to  be  derived  fix)m  taking  up  all  the  bond  debts  on 
the  public  security,  which  would  be  a  gain  of  from  one  to  one  and  a 
half  per  cent,  on  them  all.  These  economies  he  had  contended 
would,  in  themselves,  construct  a  very  large  fund,  divisible  between 
the  shareholders  and  the  public,  allowing  to  the  shareholders 
increased  dividends  and  to  the  public  improved  accommodation. 
Another  great  part  of  the  question  had  been  overlooked  by  the 
opponents  of  the  public  control,  namely,  the  power  of  expansion 
under  a  public  system  that  was  not  possessed  by  the  trading  com- 
panies. If  they  would  examine  the  large  gaps  that  were  displayed 
on  the  maps  between  the  existing  railway  trunk  lines,  they  would 
credit  the  assertion  that  there  was  probably  as  great  an  extent  of 
cheap  branch  lines  required  for  economy  of  transit  as  there  was 
now  of  main  lines  in  action.  Branch  extensions  could  not  be  made 
by  the  trading  companies  except  at  a  profit  on  disproportionately 
large  charges.  But  on  a  pubhc  footing  they  might  be  made  at  the 
bare  cost  of  the  service.-  On  the  trading  companies'  footing  they 
were  suckers ;  on  the  public  footing  it  might  be  shown  they  would 
become  feeders. 

Sir  James  Anderson,  in  his  paper  on  ocean  telegraphs,  had  ably 
shown  what  could  be  done  by  a  Gk)vemment,  and  what  could  not  be 
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done  by  a  trading  oompany  in  redncfcunis  of  faros  and  in  exteoBioaa. 
As  to  the  economy  derivable  from  unity,  the  railway  directorates, 
after  having  for  a  long  time  disreg^arded  it,  at  last  they  had  began  to 
think  of  it,  and  having  started  on  the  principle  of  open  competitioQ, 
they  began  to  seek  the  economy  of  close  and  large  monopoly  for 
their  own  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  public  by  large  ama1gaTnationa> 
They  talked  of  four  great  amalgamations  as  eligible  to  comprehend 
the  whole  oonntry.  Now,  was  it  to  be  allowed  that  that  approach 
to  unity  which  was  attempted  to  be  made  for  the  companies,  passed 
any  public  administrative  capacitv  to  make  them  for  the  public  ? 
Or  if  they  were  made  under  the  rule  of  such  abb  practical  men  like 
Mr.  AUport  and  Mr.  Eboral,  might  not  their  services  be  transferred 
under  unity  and  public  urgency  P  If  we  have  not  administratiye 
capacity  for  such  a  task,  send  to  Belgium,  send  to  Grermany  for  it. 
But  he  entertained  a  confident  opinion  that  the  task  was  not  so 
difficult  as  had  been  that  of  reorganising  16,000  panshes  into  6,000 
unions,  however  impeifectly  that  task  had  been  perfornted,  which 
had  been  pronounced  to  be  impossible  by  persons  who  put  forward 
dogmatically  their  crade  conoeptiona  of  admin iafcration  as  final 
£act&  The  opposition  to  the  proposal  was  made  up  of  assertions  of 
imagined  diffioultieS)  the  answers  to  which  involved  long  expositions 
of  fiJlacies,  and  fieJse  economical  and  administrative  principles, 
which  there  was  not  time  to  give.  But  let  those  they  had  just 
heard  be  put  on  paper,  and  if  called  for  they  would  have  their 
answer.  Thus  it  was  assumed,  for  example,  that  all  naanagemeni 
must  of  necessity  be  direct  State  management^  with  no  improved 
securities,  and  nothing  by  contract  managements  As  a  present 
expedient,  the  snbstitutioai  of  an  undivided  and  respoaaible  atten- 
tion for  a  distracted  and  irresponsible  and  transient  attention,  of  a 
real  beard  for  what  had  recently  been  legally  pronounced  to  be  a 
sham  board,  might,  he  admitted,  afford  some  better  ptrotectioQ  for 
the  present  to  the  shareholders  and  the  public^ 

Mr.  BsKJAKiN  HouoBTON  said — ^He  looked  at  the  sulject  Srom 
an  engineer's  point  of  view.  An  argument  very  eonomonly  pro- 
dueed  by  all  the  advocates  of  the  expropriation  of  the  railwaya.was, 
that  one  great  source  of  savii^  would  be  that  the  Qovemment 
would  be  able  to  borrow  money  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  railway 
oompanies.  The  reason  why  the  English  Gbvemment  was  able  to 
borrow  ukoney  at  such  a  Yery  low  rate  of  interest  at  present  was 
because  it  had  generally  practised  a  virtuous  abstention  as  to  inter- 
&renee  in  all  matters  relating  to  conuoaerce  and  trade ;  but  if  it  todc 
npon  itself  to  borrow  one  thousand  millions,  which  was  the  minimum 
sum  it  would  have  to  pay  for  the  railwaya,  it  might  find  itself  unable 
to  procure  the  mon^  upon  the  same  terms  as  it  did  at  present. 
Then,  supposing  they  cost  a  thousand  millions,  how  was  the  interest 
to  be  paid  ?  The  present  railway  revenue  was  about  50,000^000^ 
and,  deducting  50  per  cent,  for  working  expenses,  it  left  z  $,ooo»ooo^ 
&T  dividends,  or  2^  per  cent,  on  the  total  capital.  The  three 
reasons  why  the  public  had  become  so  enamoured  of  Steie  manage* 
ment  were  to  be  fonnd  in  the  successful  management  h$  the 
Qovenmient  of  the  Post  Office  and  of  the  tel^;rsfih%  and  in  <^ 
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low  &res  charged  on  the  Belgian  railways.  There  were  about 
lySoo  miles  of  railway  in  Belgium,  and  only  one- third  of  this 
mileage  waa  in  the  bands  of  the  State.  The  State,  no  donbt,  did 
its  work  welly  bat,  then,  its  lines  occnpied  the  best  parts  of  the 
countxy,  and  possessed  the  oream  of  the  traffic.  It  was  mof  air  to 
compare  the  working  of  an  EngHsb  line  with  a  Belgian  line.  The 
land  Qpon  which  the  Belgian  railway  was  placed  was  of  less  yalne 
than  a  similar  quantity  of  land  in  England ;  the  whole  cost  of 
making  the  railway  was  less,  and  the  cost  of  management  was  less ; 
and,  therefi>re,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  carry  si;  a  lower  rate  than 
oar  English  companies  oonld  do.  The  word  monopoly  had  been 
very  frej^y  taken  np  by  the  advocates  of  expropriation.  He  main- 
tained ihat  the  railway  system  was  no  monopoly ;  on  the  contrary^ 
from  his  experience,  he  believed  there  was  a  bmrning  competition 
existing  between  the  principal  railway  companies,  if  not  in  rate% 
yet  in  the  accomtmodation  given  to  the  public.  After  pointuig  out 
the  disastrous  results  that  would  arise  from  a  general  stnke  amongst 
the  railway  employes,  snpposmg  all  the  railways  to  be  under  one 
control,  he  sadd  he  believed  that  the  genius  of  the  Bnglish  people 
was  opposed  to  State  management,  and  that  the  principle  instilled 
into  them  by  the  great  Com  Law  League  Reformers,  and  which  wtm 
lately  repeated  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  waa  one  which  they  ought  to  bear 
in  mind,  namely,  that  oenrtralisation  ought  to  be  avoided  in  England 
as  nraeh  as  possible;  and  that  the  work  of  the  country  should  be 
done  by  the  people  themselves,  instead  of  by  dictators  appointed 
by  the  Government.  Admitting  that  something  was  wanted,  he 
was  in  favour  of  all  the  railways  amalgamating  into  four  or  five 
large  systems,  each  with  its  own  district. 

Sir  WiLLiAH  Waiear  said — If  amalgamations  were  good  per  se 
in  one  part  of  the  country,  why  should  not  they  be  good  all  over 
the  country,  and  why  should  not  the  people  of  the  country  take  the 
railways  into  their  own  hands,  and  employ  those  efficient  men  who 
had  abready  managed  them  so  admirably  ?  He  instanced  the  case 
of  the  amalgamatLon  of  the  North^-Eastem  system,  which  originally 
oonsisted  of  thirty-seven  different  lines  of  railway.  The  l^orth- 
Bastem  (x>naols  were  too  well  known  in  every  financial  market  to 
be  eonsidered  in  any  other  sense  than  as  a  most  valuable,  safe^  and 
important  investment,  and  they  had  only  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  great  financial  operation  involved  in  the  creation  of  those 
consols  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  still  greater  financial 
federation.  He  re^:etted  that  the  Bailway  Committee  did  not 
grapple  with  tins  question.  No  doubt  there  were  difficulties,  but 
for  his  part  he  could  not  see  a  lion  in  the  way ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  was  a  perfectly  even  and  smooth  path  to  be  foUowed.  In  the 
North-Eastem  system  the  result  had  been  advantageous  in  every 
way.  He  was  thsrrfore  an  advocate  for  railways  being  amalgamated 
widiout  delAy»  for  whether  they  were  taken  by  the  State  or  not  the 
qaestkm  of  amalgamation  mriA  go  on, 

Mr.  NxwiUBCH  said — ^He  had  been  very  much  annused  by  the 
tiieories  stariad  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  ma  Mr.  Edwin  Chad wiek 
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described  the  Board  of  Trade  as  a  sliam  board ;  bat  that  vas  a 
Goyemment  board,  and  was  very  much  the  sort  of  control  recom- 
mended to  them  now  in  many  quarters.     Sir  W.Wright  wanted  the 
"  people"  to  manage  the  railways,  he  supposed  by  meetings  in  Hyde 
Park  imder  Mr,  Odger.     Captain  Tyler  proposed  the  homoeopathic 
application  of  the  system  of  absorption,  bnt  Mr.  Lloyd  gave  a  decisive 
answer  to  that  suggestion.     The  enormous  amount  of  investment 
represented  by  the  railways  must  be  dealt  with  on  principles  of 
property,  not  on  principles  of  abstraction  or  fancy.     Here  were 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  who,  during  the  last  forty  years, 
had  been  gradually  building  up  these  systems  of  railway,  by  sub- 
mitting to  long  periods  of  probation  without   dividends,  and  to 
everything  incidental  to  supporting  the  most  enormous  industry 
which  modem  times  had  seen ;  and  now,  when  the  time  had  come 
that  all  this  expenditure  and  sacrifice  was  beginning  to  bear  some 
fruit,  it  was  not  for  a  Government,  such  as  they  understood  the 
Government  of  this  country  to  be,  to  turn  round  and  endeavour  to 
drive  a  hard  bargain  with  the  owners  of  those  millions  of  capital 
and  of  this  vast  system  of  administration.     They  must  dismiss 
from  their  minds,  as  an  utter  delusion  and  a  snare,  any  such 
suggestion  as  a  sum  of  6oo,ooo,ocx>/.,  for  they  could  not  approach 
the  question.     Taking  into  account  the  example  set  by  the  tele- 
graphs, without  assuming  that  the  amount  of  capital  actually  to  be 
found  in  one  form  or  the  other,  if  this  transaction  ever  came  to  a 
point  of  completion  would  be  &.r  nearer  1,000,000,000/.  than  any 
other  sum.     That  being  so,  the  whole  question  assumed  a  different 
aspect,  and  financially  was  overwhelming.      Taking  the  cost  at 
1,000,000,000/..  the  thing  would  not  pay,  and  as  a  taxpayer  he  must 
object  to  it.     Interest  must  be  found  on  this  vast  capital.     The  idea 
abroad  was  that  there  was  a  monopoly  on  the  side  of  the  railways 
which  prevented  them  from   giving  the  proper  facilities  to  the 
public.     He  must  deny  that  in  toto,  for  he  could  assert  that  the 
whole  history  of  railway  administration  had  been  one  continued 
course  of  concession  by  the  companies  to  the  public  convenience 
and  demands.     The  recent  concessions  as  to  third-class  travelling 
were  not  made  by  railway  managers  on  any  grounds  of  sentiment, 
but  they  were  forced  into  it  by  the  economical  necessities  of  the 
case.     These  gentlemen,  wisely  or  unwisely,  had  spent  at  least 
600,000,000/.  of  capital  in  providing  certain  kinds  of  communi- 
cation ;  and  a  return  upon  that  capital  had  to  be  extracted  out  of  a 
population  of  30,000,000.      It  unfoi*tunately  happened  that  only 
a  small  part  of  these  30,000,000  are  people  able  to  iravel  by  express 
trains  in  first,  or  even  second,  class  carriages,  and  therefore  the 
railways,  by  the  necessity  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
found  themselves,  had  been  compelled  to  *'  cap  the  multitude,"  to 
lay  themselves  out  by  small  charges  and  increased  accommodation 
to  attract  custom  from  the  lowest  parts  of  the  population.   Whether 
the  railways  were  left  as  they  were,  or  were  encouraged  to  amalga- 
mate, they  might  depend  upon  it  that  the  public  would,  in  the  end, 
obtain  all  the  facilities  which  they  could  expect  to  get  from  State 
acquisition.     The  reason  why  the  JSnglish  system  of  railways  was, 
as  a  whole,  the  best  system  of  railways  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  was 
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because  it  was  under  private  management,  and  because  its  adminis- 
tration  had  been  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  men  who  had  to  meet  a 
formidable  responsibility.  He  concluded  by  expressing  the  belief 
that  it  would  be  a  fatal  day  for  England  when  they  sacrificed  the 
spirit  of  liberty  to  an  advantage  which  was  purely  phantasmagoric, 
and  to  a  financnal  scheme  which  had  no  basis  in  fact. 
The  discussion  was  then  again  adjourned. 


On  Tuesday^  ihs  lat  Aprils 


Mr.  Allpobt  (manager  of  the  Midland  Bailway)  re-opened  the 
debate.  He  said  he  agreed  with  Captain  Tyler  that  this  was  one  of 
the  most  important  subjects  that  could  be  discussed  in  any  society 
of  Englishmen.  And,  so  far  from  not  being  biassed,  he  had  the 
deepest  personal  interest  in  it,  because,  first  of  all,  he  was  a  large 
railway  shareholder,  and  Government  purchase  would  enhance  the 
value  of  his  stock  ;  and,  secondly,  as  one  of  the  oldest  and  leadmg 
officers  in  the  kingdom,  he  might  fairly  look  forward  to  the  pension 
granted  to  officers  in  a  Gk>vemment  service,  but  not  usually  awarded 
by  railway  companies. 

The  Pbesidekt. — Does  not  the  London  and  North-Westem 
pension  its  servants  ? 

Mr.  Allpobt  said  no,  but  they  had  a  superannuation  fund  estab- 
lished a  few  years  ago.     As,  however,  the  superannuation  fund  on 
the  Midland  was  established  some  years  after  he  was  ineHgible  from 
age  to  join,  he  should  derive  no  benefit  from  that.     But  he  felt  very 
deeply  on  this  subject,  as  an  Englishman,  in  regard  to  the  future 
prosperity  and  well-being  of  the  country,  and  he  most  unhesitatingly 
stated  that  having  had  practical  experience  in  the  working  of  rail- 
ways for  many  years,  he  believed  it  would  be  a  great  injury  if, 
unfortunately,  the  Government  became  possessed  of  all  the  means 
of  oommunication  of  the  country.    The  main  points  against  purchase 
by  the  State  had  been  so  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  Horatio  Lloyd,  and 
the  financial  question  had  been  so  debated  by  Mr.  Newmarch,  that 
he  was  saved  a  great  deal  of  trouble  on  those  points ;  but  he  would 
like  briefly  to  allude  to  one  or  two  points  in  Mr.  Martin's  paper, 
which  were  either  incorrectly  stated  or  were  fallacious.     With  all 
i^espect  to  Mr.  Martin,  he  might  stand  on  the  highest  pinnacle  as  a 
banker,  but,  judging  from  his  paper,  he  knew  little  or  nothing  about 
railway  management.     Mr.  Martin  stated  in  his  paper  that  the 
anudgamation  of  the  North-Eastem,  Great  Northern,  and  Midland 
lines  would  have  a  great  efiect  in  closing  the  various  ports  on  the 
north-east  coast^  and  discouraging  the  carriage  of  coal  by  sea ;  but 
the  North-Eastem  already  possessed  all  the  portis  between  the  Humber 
and  the  Tweed,  and  no  such  result  followed.     Then  Mr.  Martin 
Bpoke  of  the  charges  for  coal  from  the  Wigan  district  to  Widnes, 
&Qd  complained  that  the  carriage  of  coal  for  expgrt  was  i«.  %d.  a' 
ton,  whereas  for  coal  for  consumption  at  Widnes  it  was  28.  j^,  a 
too.    But,  first  of  all,  he  (Mr.  Aflport)  contended  the  28.  ^d.  waa 
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not  an  excessive  rate  for  the  distance,  aa  the  company  had  to  find 
wharves  and  stations,  &c.^  for  the  land  sale  of  ooal,  whereas  the 
export  rate  was  pnt  low  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  enooaraging 
laiaffio  for  expottation.  Therefore,  why  that  should  be  a  charge 
against  the  railway  company  he  oonld  not  understand.  Then  the 
next  point  Mr.  Martin  brought  forwud.  was  the  accidents,  and  he 
(Mr.  Allport)  was  sorry  to  find  a  person  of  the  experienoe  of 
Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  very  loud  in  his  complaints  on  this  head,  and 
was  afraid  it  would  be  useless  to  endeavour  to  convince  him  he  was 
wrong.  He  rather  wished  to  dilate  upon  this.  He  was  quite  snre 
public  opinion  had  been  greatly  influenced  on  this  subject  by  the 
reports  of  the  Government  inspectors  upon  accidents.  During  hia 
thirty-five  years*  connection  with  railways,  and  thirty-two  years  as 
manager,  he  never  knew  a  Government  inspector  make  a  report  in. 
which  he  did  not  in  some  manner  try  to  bring  in  the  railway  com- 
pany as  negligent  in  some  way  or  other.  But  what  did  accidents 
mean  ?  Would  any  one  stand  up  and  say  he  had  never  in  his 
life  committed  some  mistake  or  some  negligence  which  he  deeply 
deplored  after  the  event  ?  Of  course,  on  a  railway  they  had  human 
beings  to  deal  with,  and  men  would  neglect  rules  and  regfulations, 
and  would  run  risks  which,  after  the  event,  they  would  deeply 
deplore  if  they  did  not,  as  was  often  the  case,  pay  the  p^ialty  with 
their  own  lives.  The  table  presented  to  the  Society  showed  that^  in 
1871,  i,04'2  males  and  84  females  unfortunately  lost  their  lives  on 
railways.  No  one  could  deplore  that  more  than  the  persons  engaged 
on  the  railways.  But  let  them  dissect  that  number.  First  of  all, 
ttiere  were  **  753  Tvai  over  on  the  line.'*  "Was  that  the  &ult  of  the 
companies  P  CJertainly  not.  Next,  "  fell  from  carriages  or  engines, 
46."  Could  the  railway  companies  be  responsible  for  that?  No. 
Then,  "carriages  off  the  rails,  Ac.,  13.*'  He  did  not  know  what 
that  meant,  bnt  perhaps  the  13  was  due  to  the  "  Ac,"  thwefore  he 
passed  that  over.  Then  there  was  "  explosion  of  boiler,  i ;"  and 
"  machinery  of  locomotive  engines,  i ;"  and  "crushed,  18 1.**  What 
did  "  crushed  "  mean  ?  Why,  that  men  usually  became  careless  in 
l^ir  work,  and  got  between  the  carriages  or  wagons,  and  became 
crashed;  but  that  was  not  the  fault  of  the  companies,  but  arose 
i^m  the  negligence  of  the  men  themselves.  The  next  item  was, 
"fall  of  heavy  substances."  What  could  that  have  to  do  with  the 
railway  companies?  Then,  "manner  not  stated,  78."  It  was  a 
great  pity  that  the  compiler  of  the  table  did  not  state  the  cause  of 
death  in  those  cases.  T^en  he  came  to  the  most  important  item, 
"  eoSliskms,  30."  Admittinff  that  these  thirty  lost  jhar  lives  by 
collisions,  it  must  be  remembered  that  coDisions  occurred  from  a 
VMiety  of  causes.  Men  became  so  accustomed  to  their  work,  and 
00  oveivoonfident,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  became  negligent, 
ated  this  negligence  led  to  accidents.  The  Staplehurst  accident  was 
an  example.  It  occurred  on  a  level  line,  the  platdayers  having 
taken  out  a  rail,  and  the  inspector  of  the  permanent  way  having 
omitted  to  give  notice  to  the  superintendent  of  the  line  that  it  was 
being  done.  But  what  he  wanted  to  know  was,  whether  Gkuvem- 
ment  service  made  men  more  careful  or  less  careful  ?  His  experienoe 
was  that  if  they  put  a  man  in  a  portion  where  he  feSthamseS  seciire, 
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M  he  wonld  be  in  Gh)Yeminent  service,  he  became  careless.  Again, 
he  contended  that  the  sjstem  of  Boani  of  Trade  inspecting  officers 
in  advising  this  thin^  and  that  to  be  done  tended  to  canse  a  good 
many  aocidento.  If  they  told  a  driver  of  a  train  that  along  the 
road  there  "were  a  ntunber  of  men  to  take  caie  of  him,  he  would 
be  less  carefal  of  himself  and  his  train,  and  would  not  take  so  much 
oare  to  kx^  ont  for  himself.  He  conld  name  many  accidents  whicdi 
arose  from  tibat  cause.  The  block  system  had  been  much  advocated^ 
and  the  companies  had  been  blamed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  by 
the  press  for  not  adopting  it  genmlly.  But  with  the  block 
system  accidents  would  occur,  and  he  gaye  several  instances  of  it 
before  Lord  Buckhurst's  Committee,  be^hse  men  would  naturally 
take  less  care  at  aU  times  with  the  block  system  than  tdiey  would 
without  it.  Aeain,  he  had  given  the  committee  instances  where 
the  absence  of  toe  interlocking  system  had  prevented  accidents,  and 
he  could  prove  the  cases  to  any  one.  It  was  not  from  economy  that 
the  companies  declined  to  adopt  precautiolis  or  means  of  safety. 
On  ihe  oontraiy,  whenever  the  companies  were  fairly  satisfied  that 
any  system  did  conduce  to  safeiy  they  were  the  first  to  adopt  it^ 
without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade  inspec- 
tors. It  did  not  require  an  officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  tell  a 
praolioal  railwav  man  what  his  business  was.  If  he  (Mr.  AJiport) 
did  not  know  whMt  the  requirements  of  a  railway  were,  the  directors 
of  the  Midland  Bisilway  ought  to  get  rid  of  lum.  He  contended 
that  it  was  not  a  question  of  economy  on  the  part  of  the  railways. 
He  showed  before  Lord  Buckhurst's  Committee  that  the  cost  of  the 
block  and  interlocking  syd^ms  if  adopted  on  the  entire  Midland 
Bttilway  wonkL  be  about  600,000/.,  and  they  were  now  spending  on 
one  of  those  systems  40,000/.  a-year,  and  on  the  other  20,000/. ;  and 
ih»  annual  cost  of  wages  and  mateiials  alone  would  be  130,000/., 
and  inasmuch  as  the  working  expenses  were  50  per  cent.,  that  sum, 
together  with  interest  upon  the  outlay,  represented  260,000/.  <rf 
annual  gross  earnings,  or  6,000/.  s^week  of  receipts,  to  cover  the 
expense  of  the  blodc  and  intenrlocking  systems.  The  writer  of  the 
paper  and  Mr.  £dwin  Clmdwick  seem  to  know  little  of  the 
anxiety  of  railway  directors  and  officers  to  prevent  accidents.  On 
whom  did  these  accidents  fall  most  heavily  ?  Would  the  director 
"vnllingly  run  the  risk  of  these  accidents,  paying  compensation  in  the 
way  they  were  obliged  to,  to  the- extent  of  thousands  a-year  P  Was 
there  not  a  loss  of  reputation  attending  accidents,  and  a  loss  ci 
traffic  besides?  And  yet  they  were  told  that  railway  companies 
ftcted  on  a  false  spirit  of  economy,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  said 
that  the  Compaaiies  sought  profit  rather  than  safety. 

Mr.  Rawuitson  thought  Mr.  Allport  meant  Mr.  Chadwick,  M.P., 
and  not  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick. 

Mr.  Allpobt  said  he  had  made  no  mistake,  but  he  was  quite 
aware  that  Mr.  Chadwick,  M.P.,  held  as  violent  opinions  on  the 
point  as  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick.  Then  there  had  been  a  comparison 
made  between  rulways  and  the  Post  Office  and  the  electnc  tele- 
gniphs ;  but  would  they  for  a  moment  compare  the  two  systems 
with  the  railways.  To  tibe  Post  Office  the  puUic  delivered  thdr 
letters,  and  they  were  sorted  and  stamped  by  boys  and  young 
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people,  and  sent  to  the  icdlwajs  to  be  carried,  bo  that  the  Post 
Office  work  waa  really  the  least  part  of  the  duty  of  letter-carrjin^. 
Then,  again,  in  the  case  of  the  telegraph  offices,  the  public  took 
their  messages  to  the  offices,  and  the  Post  Office  only  had  to  send 
them  off  and  dehver  them,  this  work  being  done  by  young  persons 
both  male  and  female.  But  was  that  to  be  compared  to  the  rail- 
way service,  or  to  what  went  on  at  any  of  the  large  goods  stations 
in  London,  or  the  large  towns  where  innumerable  packages  of  every 
description  had  to  be  classed,  weighed,  and  invoiced,  and  sent  o£E  e^i 
once  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  delivered  the  next  morning  in 
the  town  to  which  they  were  destined  at  the  same  time  as  the  Post 
Office  letters  were  delivered  ?  The  two  services  did  not,  therefore, 
bear  a  moment's  comparison.  Then  Mr.  Martin  complained,  in  his 
paper,  of  amalgamation,  and  said  it  was  an  immense  monopoly  and 
a  crying  evil ;  but  then  he  went  on  to  say  the  amalgamation  in  the 
case  of  the  North-Eastem  had  led  to  what  ?  why,  reduced  fares  to 
the  lowest  amount,  and  to  increased  dividends.  Was  it  wrong  in 
one  case,  therefore,  and  right  in  another  ?  But  it  was  not  a  fact 
that  the  North- Eastern  fares  were  the  lowest  in  the  kingdom.  The 
North-Eastem  fares  were  exceedingly  high  at  one  time,  and  the 
company  reduced  the  fares  to  the  standard  of  the  other  great  com- 
panies ;  but  long  before  the  North-Eastem  reduced  their  fares  the 
Midland  had  reduced  theirs,  although  not  compelled  to  do  so,  to 
precisely  the  same  standard  as  the  North-Eastem,  so  that  it  did  not 
require  amalgamation  to  bring  that  about.  There  was  another 
curious  paragraph  in  Mr.  Martin's  paper,  in  which  he  said  that  the 
points  of  junction  were  a  kind  of  *'no  man's  land."  What  did  that 
mean  ?  Why,  if  there  was  one  part  of  a  railway  which  received 
greater  attention  and  care  and  inspection  than  another,  it  was  the 
junctions,  which  Mr.  Martin  called  "no  man's  land."  He  (Mr. 
Allport)  confessed  he  did  not  understand  what  was  meant.  Now,  a 
great  deal  had  been  said  about  monopoly,  and  what  the  Oovemment 
would  do  in  case  the  railways  were  in  their  hands — that  they  would 
develop  trade,  and  he  (Mr.  Allport)  did  not  know  how  many  great 
blessings  the  Government  would  confer.  In  regard  to  monopoly,  if 
there  was  any  system  of  trade  in  the  world  more  subject  to  compe- 
tition than  another  it  was  the  railway  interest.  The  railways  had 
increased  the  public  accommodation  to  an  enormous  extent,  and 
also  the  means  of  communication  from  town  to  town,  and  had  done 
more  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  than  any  other  industry  with 
which  he  was  acquainted.  As  to  developing  the  resources  of  the 
country,  it  would  be  enough  proof  to  show  what  the  exports  of  the 
oountiy  had  been  since  1832.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  British 
manufactures  in  1882  was  36,400,cxx:>/.,  and  that  was  the  year  when 
railways  might  be  said  to  be  fairly  started  in  this  country.  From 
1801  to  1832  the  exports  fell  on  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four 
millions  sterling,  and  there  was  a  stagnation  of  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  many  people,  both  .Englishmen  and  foreigners,  stating  that 
England  had  passed  its  best  days ;  but  the  railways,  fortunately, 
came  in  to  assist  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  country,  and 
the  result  veas,  that,  in  1872,  the  export  of  British  manui^M)- 
tures  amounted  to  260,000,000^     He  remembered  that»  in  1848^ 
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when  the  exports  reached  the   sum  of  52,000,000/.,  there  wa43  a 
general  cry  on  the  part  of  the  press  that  it  was  a  specnlatiye  trade 
and  oould  not  be  supported ;   but  it  was  not  so.     Was  not  that 
progress  due  to  the  railways  ?     He  was  old  enough  to  remember 
what  the  charges  for  carriage  were  before  the  introduction  of  rail- 
ways, and  he  ventured  to  say  that  the  reduction  in  carriage  by  the 
railways,   as  compared   with  the  former  charges  and   quantities 
carried,  had  effected  a  saving  to  the  country  of  an  amount  equal  to 
more  than  double  the  entire  gross  receipts  of  all  the  railways  of  the 
kingdom,  or  more  than    100  millions  sterling.      Would  anyone, 
therefore,  say  that  the  railways  had  not  done  their  duty  to  the 
country  P      What  the  companies  had   done  for  themselves  was 
to  earn  an  average  dividend  of  less  than  4  per  cent.      Had  not  the 
railways  also  developed  the  various  districts?     Take  Derbyshire 
and  Nottinghamshire.      There  was,  in  his  recollection,  a  time  when 
there  was  hardly  a  colliery  in  the  district.      What  was  the  case 
now?     That  coalfield  was  covered  with  collieries.     Twenty  years 
ago  the  supply  of  coal  to  London  was  almost  entirely  by  sea,  and 
prices  vari^  from  300.  to  409.  per  ton,  until  the  railways  brought 
up  the  coal  ^m  the  Midland  dbtricts,  and  now  the  railway-borne 
ooal  to  London  was  two-thirds  of  the  total  supply.     The  present 
prices  of  ooal  he  disregarded  in  this  argument,  as  they  were  excep- 
tional, and  he  believed  they  could  not  last  long.     What  had  been  the 
result  of  the  railway  carriage  of  coal  to  the  public  ?     The  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  the  conveyance  of  coal  to  London  in  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  was  equivalent  to  nearly  the  total  value  of  the  coals 
themselves.     Twelve  months  ago  people  were  paying  for  coals  in 
London  less  than  they  paid  for  the  carriage  of  the  coals  alone  before 
the  railways  came  into  operation.      What  had  caused  the  enormous 
development  in  the  iron  trade  but  the  railways  ?     If  the  railways 
had  not  brought  the  iron  ore  to  South  StafEordshire  that  district 
would  have  been  closed  by  this  time  as  an  iron  manufacturing  dis- 
trict.    The  railways  brought  the  iron  ore  into  Scotland,  Cleveland, 
and  Wales,  and  other  distant  parts,  at  rates  less  than  one-fourth  of 
what  the  canal  had  before  charged.     Now,  in  regard  to  the  Qt)vem- 
ment  management  of  railways,  and  the  question  of  patronage,  was  it 
to  be  considered  nothing,  and  did  it  excite  no  alarm,  when  they  were 
told  that  the  railway  servants  numbered  something  like  300,000 
men,  nxost  of  whom  were  intelligent  men,  and  exercised  some  little 
iofluence  in  their  respective  districts  ?     Would  not  the  political 
position  of  many  towns  be  afEected  by  the  influence  of  the  railway 
aervunts?     In  Derby,  for  instance,  with  a  population  of  between 
40,000  and  50,000,  the  servants  of  the  Midland  Company  and  their 
&inilies  numbered  i^^ooo;    would  they  not  have  some  political 
ioflaence  in  the  town  of  Derby  ?     Would  it  be  nothing  to  have 
300,000  men  under  any  Gk)vemment  ?     They  could  not  be  deprived 
of  their  political  rights  like  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  therefore  in 
any  town  where  there  was  a  large  number  of  railway  servants  they 
^ight  be  naturally  disposed  to  vote  for  the  Government  candidate, 
^ere  was  another  extraordinary  statement  in  the  paper  as  to  the 
advantage  of  adopting  one  payment  for  passengers  and  goods.     He 
(Mr,  Allport)  did  not  kJKQV  wh&i  was  meant  by  that,  but  he  sup- 
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poeed  it  meant  a  nmform  p^nnent,  becanfie  if  not  it  meant  nothing. 
Now  the  Railway  Clearing  Honae  waa  bo  perfect  that  there  was  u) 
difficnlty  in  receiving  one  payment  in  London  to  John  o'GroatB  or 
the  Land's  End ;  bnt  did  the  author  mean  there  would  be  a  onifom 
fare  like  the  penny  postage  ?     Then  what  did  he  mean  ? 

Mr.  Martts  said  he  meant  one  payment  from  any  one  place  m 
England  to  another. 

Mr.  Allport  said  that  had  been  in  operation  for  a  long  time  from 
one  ooantry  town  to  another,  and  any  man  could  also  book  bom 
London  to  any  part  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  WaleB,  ud 
from  all  the  large  towns  he  could  do  the  same.     It  was  quite  trae 
passengers  could  not  book  from  eyery  place  to  eyery  other  plMB, 
the  enormous  number  of  tickets  required  to  do  bo  would  be  bo  pio* 
digious  tiiat  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  the  accountB  or  providi 
offices  to  put  the  tickets  in.     Even  on  the  Midland  line  they  wen 
obhged  to  divide  it  for  booking  purpoees,  so  that  the  pasBengen  to 
certain  places  might  break  the  journey.     It  was  a  simple  calcukiioB 
to  find  out  how  many  tickets  would  be  wanted  in  each  booking 
office  if  they  booked  from  every  plaoe  to  every  place,  and  tlicf 
would  amount  to  many  millions.     In  the  Midland  Bailwi^  alono^ 
they  had  nearly  four  millions  of  rates,  and  if  they  multiplied  thou 
by  the  other  systems,  see  what  they  would  amount  to  P     How  ini 
the  Government  to  deal  with  all  that?     He  6dled  to  see  it;  and 
should  look  with  alarm  at  the  Government  eng^agine  in  bo  gnat  i 
commercial  transaction.     Were  they  justified  in  believing  thai  tbi 
€k)vemmcnt  could  do  it?     Was  the  Gk)vemment  management cf 
their  own  afiairs  so  superior  and  economical  as  to  justify  the  nataoa 
in  putting  the  whole  carrying  of  the  country  into  thear  hands  f 
Everybody  knew  that  it  would  cost  more  in  the  hands  of  tiM 
Government — he  did  not  blame  the  Government — but  that  was  <iM 
inevitable  state  of  things  where  there  was  so  much  circumlocutioiL 
Look  at  the  vast  supplies  for  the  railways  which  must  be  bought 
What  deep  interest  would  the  sellers  take  m  the  Government  ?   Was 
that  a  state  of  things  that  would  tend  to  economy  ?     Certainly  not 
Then  he  would  like  the  opportunity  of  going  through  the  Qoven^ 
ment  establishments,  and  see  if  he  could  not  write  out  Teporli 
against  them  by  the  doeen.     What  would  have  been  said  of  a  nut' 
way  company  if  it  had  sent  out  a  ship  Uke  the  ^*  Megnra,"  or  built 
for  the  Holyhead  and  Dublin  passage  a  ship  like  the  ^'  Oaptain  ?** 
What  would  a  railway  inspector  have  said  if  a  railway  company  }md 
built  a  steamer  or  a  bridge  that  went  down  like  the  '*  Oaptain  ?** 
He  would  undertake  to  produce  for  every  instance  of  miamaiage* 
ment  on  the  railways  its  counterpart  in  the  Gbvemment  OBtabhib* 
ments.     Now,  as  to  the  price  of  the  railways,  the  author  put  the 
capital  at  553,000,000/.,  but  owing  to  the  ca^tal  nosed  since  1871 
that  figure  must  be  increased  to   700,000,000/.   or  750,000,000!. 
But  Mr.  Lloyd  had  put  the  figure  at  800,000,000/^  and  Mr.  New- 
march  at  1,000,000,000/.,  but  he  (Mr.  Allport)  did  not  belieTe  "Uie 
railways  could  be  bought  for  even  1,000,000,000/;)  but  if  they  could 
the  Government  could  not  stop  there.     What  was  to  become  of  the 
canals  ?     Would  the  canal  proprietors  be  satisfied  with  the  Govenip 
ment  competition  P    No  *,  the  canals  must  be  bought  too.    Then 
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wiiofc  WBS  to  become  of  the  docks  ?  Many  oaiial  proprietors  and 
nulwajs  owned  docks.  Would  the  dock  proprietor  like  to  see  the 
nilway  docks  in  the  hands  of  the  Gbvemment,  and  themselyes  left 
out  in  the  cold  ?  The  docks  must  be  bought  too.  Some  of  the 
railways  aJso  had  fine  fleets,  which  most  also  be  bou|^ht.  Then, 
if^ain,  the  tRtrnways  must  be  purchased,  and  also  the  coasting 
Bteamiars.  It  might  be  very  well  to  laugh,  but  he  was  practically 
acquainted  with  these  things,  and  he  knew  that  the  most  severe 
oompetition  took  place  between  the  railways  and  the  coasting 
steamers  to  and  from  the  ports  on  the  north-east  coast  and  other 
ports  also,  and  the  steamboat  proprietors  would  not  be  satisfied  to 
see  the  railways  and  canals  in  the  hands  of  'the  Gbvemment,  and 
ihemselTes  left  out.  The  Goyemment  must  therefore  buy  all  the 
steamers,  and  use  them  or  cease  to  use  them  as  ooasters  as  they 
l^eased.  Then  there  was  the  question  of  cartage  of  goods  in  the 
yarions  towns,  for  which  the  raUways  employed  a  la^*ge  number  of 
horses.  The  Midland  Company  alone  had  at  the  present  time  about 
2yooo  horses  used  for  tiiia  purpose.  What  had  all  the  other  com- 
pftaies  ?  The  Qovemment  must  take  all  these,  and  have  the  whole 
carrying  system  in  its  hands ;  whether  by  rail,  or  by  steamer,  or  by 
tramway,  or  by  the  cartage  system  in  the  large  towns.  The  very 
rumour  that  tike  GKnremment  intended  to  do  this  would  send  up  the 
price  <^  railway  stodc  This  was  so  in  the  case  of  the  telegraphs. 
fererymie  knew  that  Government  had  to  pay  40  or  50  per  cent,  more 
than  the  teiegraphs  WKire  worth.  What  did  the  Gbvemment  do  in 
the  case  of  the  telegraphs  ?  They  gave  thirty  years'  purchase  on 
ihfi  enhanoed  price  of  a  picperty  which  the  sellers  had  not  in  their 
possession,  in  the  case  of  the  Midland  Company,  for  instance,  the 
greater  part  of  the  wires  and  instnunmts  belonged  to  the  Midland 
Oompany,  which  had  an  agreement  with  the  Electric  Telegraph 
Company,  expiring  about  the  end  of  1873  or  the  beginning  of  1874 
The  Gh>vemmeBit  gave  the  Telegraph  Company  thirty  years'  purchase^ 
hoi  the  Gbvemment  had  yet  to  buy  what  belonged  to  the  Midland 
Company,  and  an  arbitration  as  to  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the 
Midhuad  Company  was  now  pending.  He  should  have  thought  also 
thai  the  Government  would  have  taken  care  finst  of  all  to  make 
agreements  with  the  railway  companies  to  carry  their  wires  along 
the  railways,  as  that  was  undoubtedly  the  most  economical  plan,  and 
he  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  the  Government  was 
aotnatiy  carrying  the  telegraphs  in  many  places  along  the  turnpike 
toads.  That  was  not  what  private  companies  would  have  done^ 
Then  what  was  done  recently  in  IrekcKi?  Am  soon  as  it  waa 
reported  that  Captain  Tyler  was  investigating  the  matter  with  a 
view  to  the  Gbvemment  purchase  of  the  Irish  railways,  there  was  an 
unprecedented  liae  in  the  Irish  railway  stock.  So  that  would  be  in 
England  under  similar  ciroumstances,  and  he  ventured  to  say  one 
thousand  miUions  would  not  purchase  the  English  railways.  What 
has  raised  this  country  to  its  present  position  ?  The  princi|:4e  of 
self-government.  The  people  did  not  want  the  Government  to  take 
care  of  them.  With  a  system  of  centralisation,  and  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  taking  charge  of  this,  that,  and  the  other,  we  should  soon 
become  un^EngluA ;  aod  he  hoped  the  nation  would  never  aaff^  the 
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GrOYemment  to  take  possession  of  any  commercial  nndertaking 
whatever.  The  taking  of  the  telegraphs  he  believed  to  be  an  unwise 
measure.  Captain  Tyler  had  referred  to  the  Government  of  India, 
but  was  the  Government  control  of  the  Indian  railways  to  be  brought 
forward  and  compared  with  the  management  of  the  English  rail- 
ways ?  Was  not  the  question  of  the  break  of  gauge  in  India  well 
known  to  every  one  ?  (The  Chairman  intimated  that  Mr.  Allport 
need  not  elaborate  this  part  of  his  argument,  as  the  facts  were  well 
known.)  He  could  only  suppose  what  the  Government  manage- 
ment of  the  railways  in  England  would  be  by  comparing  it  with  the 
management  of  the  Government  in  India,  but  he  would  not  go  on  if 
the  point  was  admitted.  Well,  if  they  referred  to  Belgium,  every 
one  knew  the  railway  management  there  was  most  defective.  Bnt 
Captain  Tyler  had  referred  to  India,  and  if  the  Indian  management 
was  to  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  Government  management  of  railways 
in  England,  he  (Mr.  Allport)  said — Heaven  keep  us  from  Grovem- 
ment  management  in  this  country  ! 

The  Chairman  asked  whether  it  was  not  the  Midland  Company 
which  set  the  example  of  third-class  by  all  trains,  and  said  it  would 
be  interesting  if  Mr.  Allport  could  state  the  result. 

Mr.  Allport  said  the  Midland  Company  set  the  example  about 
twelve  months  ago,  and  the  result  had  so  far  been  more  successful 
than  he  anticipated.  No  doubt  it  had  reduced  the  second-class 
passengers  very  considerably,  and  it  had  also  reduced  the  first-class 
to  a  certain  extent,  because  they  had  gone  partially  into  the  second- 
class,  but  the  great  fact  was  that  the  third-class  had  been  increased 
to  a  very  large  extent,  but  the  receipts,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  had  not 
increased  in  the  same  proportion ;  on  the  contrary,  the  profits  were 
pretty  stationary.  The  Midland  Company  carried  an  excess  in 
numbers  of  about  one  million  passengers,  but  the  increased  receipts 
were  small  compared  with  the  increased  numbera  Some  gentleman 
remarked  that  Government  would  be  able  to  reduce  the  fares  about 
two-thirds.  WeU,  the  total  receipts  irom  passengers  in  1871  was 
eighteen  millions  sterling,  for  which  the  companies  carried  about 
360  or  370  millions  of  passengers,  and  eighteen  millions  sterling 
divided  by  the  whole  population  represented  about  109.  per  head« 
In  the  same  way  the  goods  and  minerals  would  come  out  at  1 59.  per 
head  of  the  population.  So  that  in  neither  case  would  there  be  any 
great  room  for  the  enormous  reduction  which  had  been  spoken  of. 
Coals  were  being  carried  to  London  at  about  halfpenny  per  ton  per 
mile,  and  there  was  no  room  for  much  reduction  there,  which  would 
only  increase  the  working  expenses  and  reduce  the  net  profits.  It 
was  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  by  reducing  fares  and  rates  the  net 
profits  could  be  increased.     Nothing  of  the  kind. 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  Mr.  Allport  had  exceeded  the  time 
allotted  to  him,  and  that  other  gentlemen  desired  to  speak. 

Mr.  Allport  said  he  would  sit  down,  but  he  desired  to  inform  the 
press  that  he  had  not  said  one-half  of  what  he  could  say  on  this 
great  question. 

Mr.  Hammond  Chubb  said-^That  the  question  must  be  regarded 
under  two  heads :  there  was  its  fi|i%ncial  aspect,  and  what  most  be 
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called  its  political  aspect.  With  the  first  only  he  proposed  to  deal. 
Before,  however,  speaking  of  railways,  he  desired  to  correct  some 
fiilse  impressions  which  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  pnrchase  of 
telegraphs  bj  the  State.  This  operation  was  usually  held  np  as  a 
warning ;  bnt  was  it  so  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  pnrchase  of  tele- 
graphs wonld  difier  from  that  of  the  railways  in  this,  that  they  were 
Sought  and  paid  for  by  cash,  which  went  directly  into  the  pockets  of 
the  shareholders ;  there  was  no  offer  of  any  other  stock  in  lieu  of 
that  which  they  were  asked  to  give  up ;  and  there  was  thrown  on 
those  who  were  probably  content  with  their  holdings  in  a  rapidly 
improving  property,  the  responsibility,  the  labour,  and  no  doubt  in 
many  cases  the  loss  of  finding  other  investments.  In  the  case  of  the 
railways  the  magnitude  of  the  operation  would  render  such  a  course 
impossible,  for,  could  the  money  be  raised  with  which  to  purchase, 
the  payment  of  this  sum  to  the  shareholders  would  necessitate  such 
a  demand  for  some  stock  into  which  to  re-invest,  that  it  could  only 
he  met  by  the  stock  that  the  Gt)vemment  would  have  to  raise  to  pay 
off  the  railways.  The  transaction,  therefore,  would  necessarily  take 
the  form  of  a  transfer  rather  than  of  a  purchase.  As  regarded  the 
bargain  which  the  State  had  made  in  purchasing  the  telegraphs,  he 
was  able,  on  good  authority,  to  give  the  meeting  some  fJEicts.  Up 
to  the  end  of  last  year  the  purchase  of  the  telegraphs  had  cost 
6,678,000/.  The  interest  on  this  sum,  at  3I  per  cent.,  amounted  to 
217,000/.  per  annum.  But  the  income  of  the  telegraph  companies, 
which  they  divided  in  profits  among  their  shareholders,  was  over 
350,000/. ;  therefore,  for  2 17,000/.  a-year,  the  Government  had  pur« 
chased  an  annual  income  of  350,000/.  The  principle  on  which  to 
calculate  the  cost  of  the  purchase  of  the  railways  was  not,  what  was 
the  gross  sum  necessary  to  buy  them,  but  would  it  involve  a  g^reater 
sum  in  the  shape  of  interest  to  the  State  than  the  companies  were 
now  distributizig  in  dividends  ?  This  inquiry  was  materiaUy  aided 
by  the  subdivision  of  railway  capital  into  three  classes — debenture 
stock,  preference  stock,  and  ordinary  stock.  The  proportions  were, 
in  1871,  roughly  speaking,  as  follows : — 


CipiuL 

Bate. 

Iniereit. 

Dobentore  bonds  and  stock 

£ 

150,000,000 

173,000,000 

Per  cot. 

4 
5 

4'7i 

£ 

6.000.000 

inference  stock    

8,650,000 

Oidinarf  stock 

323,000,000 
230,000,000 

14,650,000 
10,850,000 

563,000,000 

25i5oo>o<^ 

Taking  the  debenture  stockholder  first,  what  was  his  position  P 
For  100/.  stock  he  received  4/.  a-year.  The  State  would  have  to 
maintain  this  annuity,  but  they  would  do  no  more.  Were  they  to 
convert  his  4  per  cent,  stock  into  a  3  per  cent,  stock,  he  would  be 
credited  with  133/.  68.  Sd,^  which  he  could  probably  sell  for  120/., 
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and  thus  obtam  a  bonus  of  nearly  JO  per  oent. ;  bat  this  vonld 
entail  no  loss  to  tbe  State. 

'  The  preference  stock  was  to  a  great  extent  similar  to  the  deiben- 
tnre  stock,  and  with  the  present  holders  of  preference  stodc  the 
same  system  shonM  be  pnrsned  as  with  debenture  holders.  They 
should  be  assured  of  receiying  their  present  diyidendB,  bnt  as 
preference  stock  does  not  enjoy  snch  high  credit  in  the  market  ss 
debenture  stock,  the  bonus  to  the  holder  would  be  larger.  Out  of 
a  total  capital  of  5$3,ooo^ocx^/.  the  debentures  and  preference  stoeks 
absorbed  323,000,000/.,  or  14,650,0002.  interest  out  of  25,500^000^ 
The  ordinary  stock  of  230,000,000/.  thus  had  10,850,000/.  interest, 
or  very  nearly  ^  per  cent.  At  least  on&-half  of  the  railway  capital 
of  the  kingdom  would  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  Act  of  1644,* 
bat  taking  only  half  of  230,000,000/.,  or  1 1 5,000,000/.,  and  supposiiig 
it  to  yield  5  per  cent.,  that  would  require  5^750,000^.  oat  of  the 
10,^50,000/.,  and  if  the  money  necessary  to  purohase  that  at  twenty* 
five  years'  purchase  were  raised  at  3  per  cent,  the  GoTemment 
would  be  called  upon  to  pay  Httle  more  than  4,250,000/.  annuaJly 
instead  of  the  5,500^000/.)  which  the  companies  at  present  divided 
for  that  poortion  of  their  stock.  This  would  leave  a  margin  of 
nearly  7,000,000/.  as  the  interest  upon  the  remaining  1 1 5,000,000/., 
or  at  tbe  rate  of  more  than  6  per  cent. ;  and  if  anything  like  the 
good  bargain  which  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  telegraphs  eould 
be  efiReoted  in  the  caae  of  the  raihrays,  there  is  little  doobt  ikxt  tlie 
cost  for  interest  on  the  '*  ordinary  '*  stock  also  would  not  exceed  that 
BOW  diatriboted  in  the  shape  of  dividends  upon  it.  K  these  waxxtii 
were  conceded,  it  would  appear  that  the  outgoing  from,  the  State, 
by  way  of  interest,  would  not  exceed  the  amount  bow  paid  by  the 
ccMspaBies  in  the  way  of  dividends. 

Gaptadi  Douglas  Gai/fon,  C.B.,  FJft.S.,  said,  that— Acooidii^to 
the  Act  of  Parliament^  the  purchase  of  the  railways  at  twentf-fire 
years'  purchase  of  the  receipts,  could  only  be  made  provided  the 
companies  had  for  three  years  been  paying  10  per  cent.  If  they  were 
not  in  that  position,  the  purchase  would  have  to  be  settled  by 
arbitratfon,  taking  into  account  prospective  vahies ;  and  that  would 
make  a  material  difference  in  Mr.  Chnbb's  calculations.  The 
question  of  State  purchase  arises  from  apprehension  lest  the  com- 
panies should  oppress  the  public.  Those  who  advocated  the  State 
purchase  might  be  divided  into  two  categories,  ih^  people  who 

*  The  cfarase  in  the  Act  of  1844  whiA  secoieB  to  the  State  the  right  to  purchase 
each  railways  as  may  be  made  mder  Acta  granted  inlweqaeBtly  to  that  data^ 
permits  arbitration  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  railways  whidi  have  not  paid 
10  per  cent,  in  dividends,  if  the  companies  think  the  terms  of  the  Act  inadeqoate^ 
and  desire  this  ooorae  to  be  taken.  This  power  was  not  referred  to  ^y  the  speaker 
for  the  following  reasons :  Firstly,  the  figures  taken  above  were  very  favourable  for 
tiie  companies,  being  the  latest  year's  profits^  instead  of  an  average  of  the  three 
last  preceding  years ;  secondly,  there  was  no  gronnd  for  knowing  whether  arbilratiQii 
woold  largely  increase  the  terms  j  and,  lastiy,  it  was  only  desired  to  ascertain  very 
roughly  what  would  be  the  operation  of  the  terms  of  the  Act,  which,  it  may  be 
remembered,  are  the  only  terms  of  pm^ase  which  have  ever  besn  saggeitBd  at 
a^oitable^  and  were  thought  by  IMiuxMnt  of  that  day  to  be  fidr- 
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that  the  railways  should  be  woriEed  by  ttie  Qororniaeixt  non- 
oommercially,  and  those  who  desired  that  thej  should  be  worked 
with  a  yiew  to  profit.     These  views  were  dianietrioallj  opposed  to 
each  other.     A  railway  company  is  a  trader  who  sells  the  article  of 
transport, — a  large  capital  is  invested,  a  large  profit  mnst  be  madeu 
They  cannot  make  people  travel  or  send  goods,  they  mnst  develop 
traffic  by  holding  ont  inducements.     Railways,  when  worked  com- 
meroiallyy  compete  for  traffic  with  other  inducements  which  would 
prevent  people  from  travelling,  so  sa  to  iaduoe  as  many  people  aa 
possible  to  travel,  and  to  send  their  goods  by  railway.     This  waa 
done  by  tempting  them  by  low  rates  and  good  accommodation.     No 
doubt  where  there  is  only  a  small  traffie  to  be  got  the  eompanies 
exert  themselvee  less ;  Parliament  guards  the  public  in  these  cases 
by  imposing  a  maximum  rai^  axid  requiring  the  companies  to  afford 
equal  facilities  to  all  persons  under  similar  circumstances,  and  it 
would  be  advisable  for  Government  to  retain  the  power  of  purcjiase 
as  a  safeguard,  in  case  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  companies,  but 
up  to  the  present  time,  commercial  managem^it  of  r^ways  haa 
produoed  iu  this  couutry  the  best  railway  system  in  the  world,  and 
ik&ee  is  yet  no  signs  of  stagnation.    He  had  had  eonsiderable 
insight  into  the  working  of  the  executive  departments  of   the 
Gevemm^nt,  and  he  could  not  agree  with  Captain  Tyler,  that 
Government  management  would  have  the  same  energy  as  private 
maaagement.     It  would  substitute  working  as  a  duty,  instead  of 
working  for  self-interest.     He  could  not  see  how  State  management 
Qoold  efieotoally  deal  with  the  question  of  the  creation  of  new  lines. 
The  local  councils  proposed  by  Captain  Tyler  would  represent  the 
dkectorial  element  of  tne  present  system,  without  the  self-interest 
which  led  directors  to  look  after  economy,  and  without  the  same 
inducements  to  economy.   If  seleoted  from  local  people,  the  members 
would  be  interested  in  obtaining  low  rates  asid  new  lines  at  the 
expense  of  the  State.    With  regard  to  charges,  it  was  generally 
admitted  that  a  uniform  rate  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  yet,  if  self- 
interest  were  abolished^  upon  what  principle  would  the  rates  be 
fixed?     If  the  question  of  profit  is  not  paramount,  what  is  to  affcrd 
a  standard  of  economical  working  P    Towns  subject  to  the  higher 
rate  would  always  be  using  their  political  influence  to  have  the 
rates  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  lowest.     H  the  Government 
worked  on  the  commercial  principle,  it  would  be  unpopular ;   while 
if  it  worked  on  the  popular  principle  of  lowering  all  rates,  the  result 
would  be  simply  ruinous;     What  a  field  of  poUttcal  jobbery  would 
be  opened  up  in  regard  to  the  making  <^  new  routes !     The  State 
management  of  railways  was  beset  with  difficulties  on  every  side, 
while  the  present  systeaoa  had  contiuued  to  afford,  year  by  year, 
increased  convenience  to  the  pubHc,  and  it  had  placed  the  country 
on  a  pinnade  of  pro^)erity,  never  before  equalled  by  any  country  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  Campbbll  Johnston  argued  that  in  India  and  in  Ceylon  it  had 
been  clearly  shown  that  the  State  could  efficiently  work  a  railway 
system,  and  he  quoted  sevoral  passages  fi:om  blue  books  and  reports 
in  support  of  his  view. 
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Dr.  Htdb  Clarke  diBsented  from  Mr.  Kewmarcli  and  supported 
Mr.  Martin,  from  practical  considerations,  on  the  practicability  of 
the  financial  operations.  Gt)ing  to  principles  well  known  in  political 
economy,  the  operations,  whatever  might  be  the  nominal  amonnt^ 
was  a  simple  displacement — ^in  financial  language,  a  conversion.  It 
was  identical  with  the  conversion  of  the  American  five-twenties, 
very  different  from  the  French  indemnity  loan,  and  perhaps  less 
embarrassing  than  raising  ten  millions  of  new  capital  for  a  railway 
company  during  the  next  panic.  Even  if  the  canals  and  doclffl 
were  to  be  purchased,  as  alleged,  it  would  still  only  involve  a  conver- 
sion, and  it  might  be  observed  that  these  works  had  long  been  State 
property  in  every  other  country  of  Western  Europe.  While,  during 
an  experience  of  nearly  forty  years,  we  had  supported  private 
enterprise  in  railways,  he  affirmed  that  the  brilliant  picture  drawn 
by  Mr.  Newmarch  was  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  genius  of  the 
engineers  than  to  the  skill  of  the  administrators.  Private  enter- 
prise, successful  in  construction,  had  failed  in  administration,  and 
managers,  able  in  detail,  had  not  succeeded  in  conciliating  two 
interests  ultimately  identical — ^those  of  the  shareholders  and  the 
public.  It  was  only  last  year  third-class  passengers  were  advertised 
as  carried  by  all  railway  trains,  and  this  as  a  sop  to  the  public 
by  the  amalgamation  companies;  and  yet  twenty-five  years  ago, 
at  least,  the  principle  had  been  as  clearly  proved  statistically  as 
now.  Government  management  can  be  made  bad  enough,  as  bad 
as  railway  management,  though  not  necessarily  so.  Its  chief 
defects  were  want  of  responsible  action  and  of  the  effective  power 
of  dismissal,  but  there  was  no  reason  suitable  management  should 
not  be  applied.  The  time  had,  however,  now  come  when  the 
question  would  be  brought  to  a  practical  issue,  for  the  pressure 
of  competition  would  force  it  on,  and  it  would  have  to  be  satisfiuv 
torily  solved  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  would,  if  delayed  too 
'  long,  be  demanded  by  the  voice  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Martin  replied  that — ^The  interest  that  has  been  taken  in  our 
paper  is  of  course  flattering,  but  we  must  take  care  not  to  allow  the 
general  interest  of  the  subject  to  mislead  us  from  our  special  depart- 
ment, that  is,  from  the  investigation  of  the  &ct6  and  figures  con- 
nected with  the  subject. 

The  objections  that  have  been  raided  may  be  &irly  divided  into 
two  classes — 

I.  Those  of  principle. 

II.  Those  of  the  practical  difficulties  inherent  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  scheme. 

I.  The  objections  of  principle  are  almost  beyond  our  scope,  but 
BB  they  have  been  so  fiilly  gone  into  by  Mr.  Horatio  Lloyd  and 
Mr.  Newmarch,  I  may  attempt  in  reply  to  give  the  opposite  view. 
Mr.  Lloyd  argues,  and  in  this  Mr.  Newmarch  fully  supported  him, 
that  to  take  the  management  out  of  the  hands  of  companies,  and  to 
give  it  over  to  Government,  is  pernicious,  inasmuch  as  it  takes  away 
from  the  people  that  habit  of  managing  their  own  affairs,  which  is 
economically  a  sound,  and  practically  a  successful  manner  of  carrying 
on  business ;  but  I  would  point  out  that  this  is  entdrelj  beside  the 
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qaestion.  I  have  sbown  in  my  paper  that  I  fully  agree  to  the  pro- 
position that  local  self-government  is  to  be  encouraged  to  the  utmost 
as  against  centralisation.  But  railway  enterprise  is  as  &r  as  possible 
removed  from  local  self-government  as  any  scheme  could  devise. 
The  sharehorders  and  directors  of  a  railway  may  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  district  in  which  the  railway  is.  The 
shareholders  of  the  South-Eastem  Railway  are  not  required  to  be 
men  of  Kent,  or  those  of  the  Caledonian  to  be  Scotchmen.  That 
local  interests  would  have  fair  play,  and  to  give  districts  some  fair 
share  in  the  management  of  their  lines  of  communication,  is  one  of 
the  great  objects  of  taking  the  lines  away  from  private  hands  and 
irresponsible  governments,  and  handing  them  over  to  the  State,  not 
to  oentraUsation,  but  to  local  direction,  controlled  and  harmonised 
by  a  central  authority. 

II.  With  regard  to  practical  difficulties,  Mr.  Lloyd  complains 
that  my  accnsations  of  mismanagement  were  sensational  and  trivial ; 
but  he  must  remember  that  each  of  these  cases  cost  the  life  of  at 
least  one  man,  and  all  arose  from  want  of  those  proper  pi*ecaution8 
which  a  supervising  inspector  would  have  insisted  on. 

Government  cannot,  it  is  true,  make  pointsmen  perfect,  or  keep 
signalmen  awake,  but  they  can  take  care  that  the  '^  block  and  lock  " 
system  is  everywhere  in  use,  and  that  servants  are  not  allowed  on 
any  pretencie  to  be  on  duty  seventeen,  eighteen,  twenty,  or  thirty 
hours  at  a  stretch. 

The  examples  do  not  show,  or  profess  to  show,  that  the  manage- 
ment  is  so  bad  as  to  urge  a  change  of  system  as  an  imperative 
necessity,  but  they  do  show  that  the  present  system  is  so  bad  that  it 
oould  not  be  worse  under  a  uniform  administiution.  Mr.  Lloyd  can 
hardly  have  been  serious  in  his  argument  for  the  necessity  of  com- 
pensation to  collateral  interests.  The  patentee  or  introducer  of  a 
novel  manner  of  saving  labour  or  cost,  does  not  compensate  those 
whom  he  throws  out  of  work,  and  any  advantage  that  the  country 
oould  gain  by  an  altered  system  of  management  would  be  to  their 
own  advantt^e. 

The  qaestion  of  compensation  for  accidents  might  be  readily 
settled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Belgium,  where  the  State  is  specially 
liable  in  tbe  same  way  as  an  individual. 

A  letter  from  M.  Alfred  Allard,  a  distinguished  Belgian 
lawyer,  gives  the  case  very  clearly  and  well ;  but  I  should  hope 
that  accidents  would  become  so  rare  as  to  be  an  unimportant 
consideration. 

22  Mars  1873. 

"  Mon  cher 

''  Tu  desires  connaitre  quelle  est  la  responsabilit^  dn  gouveme- 
ment  beige  en  matiere  de  transports  sur  notre  r6seau  national,  et 
notamment  si  cette  responsabOite  est  la  mSmo  que  celle  qu'encourent 
les  compagnies  de  chemins  de  fer,  par  exemple  celles  exploitant  en 
Angleterre. 

'*  La  question  est  compleze. 

*'  La  jurisprudence  avait  d^ide  par  un  arr^t  solennel  de  la  cour 
de  cassation  que  I'Etdt  en  ezploitant  see  chemins  de  fer'&i&ait  Bimjde- 
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ment  acte  d'adminiBhration,  inais  une  loi  posMrienre  inteirixit,  qtn 
attribaa  le  caractere  commercial  aaz  transports  par  I'Etat  de 
marchandises,  bestianz,  articles  de  finances,  etc. 

*'  Nons  devons  done  distingner  le  transport  des  personnes,  et  le 
transport  des  marcliandises.  Dans  le  premier  caa  I'Etat  fait  nne 
operation  civile  qni  est  de  la  competence  de  nos  tribonanz  civils,  et 
qui  est  r6gie  notamment  en  ce  qui  conceme  la  responsabilit^  par  le 
code  civil,  car  TEtat  n'est  point  hors  de  la  loi,  et  en  principe  il  doit 
r6parer  tont  dommage  qn*il  canse  anz  particnliera,  de  mdme  qn*il  doit 
ezproprier  et  payer  tons  les  biens  priv^  dont  Fint^r^t  pnb&o  ezige 
I'incorporation  dans  le  domaine  pnblic. 

"  La  disposition  dn  code  civil  applicable  est  I'art.  1382,  qni  vent 
qne  qniconqne  canse  dommage  k  antmi,  r6pare  ce  dommage,  et  les 
limites  de  cette  reparation  sont  trac^es  dans  les  aa.  1150  et  ss.  selon 
lesqnels  reparation  est  dne  du  dommage  qni  a  dtL  on  pn  fitre  prevn 
an  moment  dn  contrat  et  qni  est  nne  suite  immediate  de  rinezecntion 
on  de  la  manvaise  ezecntion  de  celni-ci. 

"  Cette  r^gle  est  la  m^me,  je  le  r^p^te,  ponr  I'Etat  que  ponr  lea 
particuliers  en  Bel^qne,  et  c'est  ainsi  que  lors  de  I'accident  de  Bonssu 
qui  a  cotLte  la  vie  a  plnsieurs  personnes,  nons  avons  en  k  'psjer  prte 
de  6oo,ooof .  de  dommages  int^r^ts ;  il  va  de  soi  qne  lorsqn'il  j  a 
contestation  sur  revaluation  dee  dommages,  c'est  anz  tribnnanz  k 
en  eonnaitre  et  k  decider. 

"  Dans  le  second  cas,  transport  des  marcbandises,  j*ai  dej^  dit 
qne  les  contestations  sont  de  la  competence  commerciale,  et  en  prin- 
cipe la  responsabilite  de  TEtat  est  toute  anssi  illimitee  qne  devant  la 
jurisdiction  civile. 

*'  Mais  TEtat  ponr  cette  categoric  de  transports  a  edicte  des  rSgle- 
ments  spedanz  qui  restreignent  on  spedfient  sa  responsabilite. 

^'  La  valeur  de  ces  regiements  est  nne  des  questions  qni  m'ont 
ocoasionnee  le  plus  de  difficultes,  et  qni  ont  ete  le  plus  discntees  en 
jnstice. 

"  II  7  a  hnit  ans  environ  k  la  suite  d'un  arr^  qne  j'avais  obtenn 
de  la  conr  d'appel  de  Bruzelles,  la  jnrisprudence  leur  reoonnaissait 
la  force  de  la  loi,  depuis  dee  variations  sont  intervennes  dans  lea 
decisions,  et  enfin  en  1871  la  cour  de  cassation  a  sonverainonent 
decide  qn'ils  n'avaient  pas  force  Mgale,  mais  qn'ils  constitnaient  nn 
contrat  entre  I'Etat  et  le  pnblic.  H  y  a  sur  cetfce  question  nn 
remarqnable  requisitoire  de  M.  Eaider,  notre  procurenr  gen&nJ 
devant  la  cour  supreme. 

"  Mais  tu  remarqnes  qne  la  force  de  ces  regiements  est  tronvee 
anjonrd'bni  non  dans  le  ctuBctere  gouYememental  de  I'administration 
qui  les  a  d^cretes,  mais  dans  les  lois  civiles  elles-mdmes,  c'est-iUdire 
dans  les  lois  relatives  anz  contrats  et  conventions. 

"  Ainsi  les  compagnies  concessionnaires  de  railways  en  Belgiqne, 
se  Bont-elies  emprossees  d'adopter  les  regiements  de  I'Etat,  et  la 
jnrisprudence  les  applique  k  leur  profit  tont  anssi  bien  qn'^  oehu 
de  I'Etat. 

"Alfsed  Allard.'* 

Perbaps  the  most  important  objection  t6  Gk>v0rmttent  possession, 
ftndc  one  which  haa  not  been  folly  diacasBed,  is  ^  tight  hold 
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Fterliament  would  wish  to  assnnie  oyer  the  management.  It  might 
quite  stifle  legitimate  expansion  if  every  item  of  expense  had  to  be 
Toted.  The  railway  budget  would  be  more  complicated  than  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  financial  statement ;  for  this  reason, 
I  proposed  that  the  railway  administration  should  be  kept  entirely 
distinct  from  the  general  administration  of  the  counlsy,  that  it 
should  be  managed  by  a  distinct  and  separate  board  of  control,  who 
would  only  need  to  apply  to  Parliament  to  confirm  their  half-yearly 
or  annual  budget,  or,  of  course,  when  they  wanted  to  raise  money. 

The  difficulties  inherent  to  the  magnitude  of  the  scheme  have 
been  much  exaggerated.  In  the  first  place,  I  must  confess  disap- 
pointment that  we  have  not  been  set  right  on  the  figures  representing 
the  cost.  I  had  hoped  that  we  should  have  heard  from  some  of  the 
great  railway  authorities,  trustworthy  statements  of  the  present 
value  of  their  preference  stocks  and  shares,  and  that  we  should  have 
had  more  accurate  calculations  than  the  magnificent  800  or  1,000 
millions  freely  but  wildly  dealt  in. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  ''  Economist "  that  the  prospect  of  rail- 
ways are  so  bright  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  their  dividends  will 
steadily  increase.  Did  I  think  so,  I  should  not  be  able  to  understand 
why  every  one  did  not  seU  out  their  foreign  bonds  and  buy  railway 
stocks.  Speaking  from  my  own  experience,  I  find  a  much  stronger 
inclination  for  investments  in  foreign  bonds  paying  6  to  7  per 
Gent,  than  in  English  railways.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  traffic 
will  increase  enormously,  but  this  very  increase  will,  under  our 
present  system,  tend  to  promote  new  Imes  being  made,  and  what 
has  happened  before  will  happen  again.  Competition  will  keep 
down  dividends,  but  will  not  permanently  lessen  fares. 

With  regard  to  the  money  part  of  the  question,  I  find  it  has 
been  so  ably  put  by  Mr.  Hammond  Chubb  that  a  repetition  would 
be  useless. 

I  may  now  reply  to  a  few  of  the  challenges  thrown  down  during 
the  discussion*  lAr.  Allport  took  exception  to  my  figures  as  not 
representuftg  the  authorised  capital.  In  this  he  is  clearly  wrong. 
Whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  capital  authorised,  it  is  only  with 
what  is  called  up  and  paid  that  we  have  to  deal,  for  it  is  only  money 
paid  that  has  been  expended  in  property,  whether  land  or  rolling 
Btock,  which  property  only  is  marketable.  Authorised  capital  not 
called  up  is  a  goodwill  of  no  value  whatever.  Captain  Gralton  again 
challenged  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  that  the  State  could  pur- 
chase the  railways  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase  of  the  average  of 
three  years'  earnings.  A  careful  examination  of  the  Act  convinces 
me  that  Mr.  Chubb's  statement  is  perfectly  correct.  The  arbitration 
clause  is  merely  a  protection  against  the  appropriation  by  Govern- 
ment of  railways  paying  no  interest  to  their  shareholders,  which, 
without  this  clause,  they  could  do  simply  without  any  money  pay- 
ment of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Allport  was  very  severe  upon  the  following  passage,  which 
he  said^  he  could  not  understand  : — *'  One  payment  eiuier  for  passen- 
gers or  goods  would  carry  to  any  other  station  in  the  kingdom, 
whether  on  the  same  line  or  not."  This,  Mr.  Allport  said,  with 
much  emphasis,  could  now  be  done.    I  felt  sure  tluat  Mr.  Allport 
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was  wrong,  and  have  oommnnicated  with  the  Sonth-Eastem  and 
London  Chatham  and  Dover  Railways,  asking  their  rates  to  a 
station  on  Mr.  Allport^s  own  line  (the  Midland),  with  which  I  have 
often  some  communication.  In  both  cases  the  purport  of  the 
answers,  which  I  have  in  my  possession,  were  the  same.  ^  We  do 
not  book  beyond  our  own  lines,"  with  a  conrteons  offer  of  special 
credit  and  arrangement  afterwards,  which  is  good  natnred,  bnt 
nothing  to  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Allport  can  hardly  have  meant  to  say  that  at  the  end  of  a 
journey  a  parcel  can  be  paid  for,  i.e.,  a  debt  recovered  by  one  party, 
to  be  divided  between  several  creditors.  That  is  obvious;  bat 
otherwise  his  statement  is  an  unaccountable  blunder.  Again,  the 
suggestion  of  the  command  of  the  coal  ports  is  not  mine,  bnt  a 
quotation  from  the  published  report  of  the  Joint  Committee,  as  I 
have  carefully  shown  in  my  paper. 

However  that  may  be,  the  subject  is  one  of  great  practica! 
importance.  I  am  sure  that  sooner  or  later  the  voice  of  the  country 
will  demand  a  control  over  its  most  important  economy,  and  will 
not  leave  such  a  vital  power  in  the  hands  of  any  private  company, 
however  powerful  and  enlightened. 

It  took  thirty  vears  for  the  public  to  get  the  companies  to 
recognise  the  fact  that  they  were  meant  to  give  facilities  to  the 
million,  and  not  to  the  rich ;  it  may  take  another  thirty  years  before 
we  get  all  we  could  wish  for  out  of  present  arrangements.  But  I 
am  sure  that  sooner  or  later  the  day  will  come  when  we  shall  manage 
our  own  railways,  and  however  convincing  (to  themselves)  may  be 
the  arguments  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Newmarch,  and  Mr.  Allport,  I 
shall  retire  from  those  inquisitors  as  a  great  man*  once  retired  from 
his  inquisitors,  crushed  with  the  weight  of  dogmatic  assertion,  bat 
still  muttering  ^^  £  pur  si  muove." 

The  President.* — ^We  have  had  brought  before  us  by  Captain 
Tyler,  in  a  clear  statistical  form,  the  main  facts  cf  the  English  rail- 
way system,  and  Mr.  Martin  has  advocated  in  his  masterly  paper 
the  purchase  of  that  system  by  the  State.  Such  is  the  issue  that 
has  been  raised,  supported,  combated,  three  evenings  in  these 
rooms  by  men  the  most  competent,  in  its  financial,  administrative, 
statistical,  and  political  aspects.  The  question  is  not  new,  and  it  is 
now  ripe  for  decision.  No  doubt  it  is  surrounded  with  difficulties 
which  a  Boyal  Commission  and  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament — ^most  ably  constituted — ^have  stated,  but 
have  not  ventured  to  grapple  with.  A  royal  commission  investigated 
the  whole  subject  some  years  ago,  and  made  a  series  of  recom- 
mendations, to  carry  out  which,  in  twenty  out  of  thirty-two 
instances,  Mr.  Farrer  says  that  ''  nothing  has  been'  done.*'  T^e 
sununary  of  the  history  given  by  the  Joint  Committee  is :  *'  That 
committees  and  commissions  carefully  chosen  have  for  the  last 
thirty  years  clung  to  one  form  of  competition  or  another ;  that  it 

*  Am  this  has  been  a  debate  on  one  of  the  most  important  topioa  that  bav* 
ever  engaged  the  attention  of  any  scientiflc  society^  I  have  thought  it  right  to  print 
in  fall  the  notes  I  prepared  fiar  the  nmuning  op. — W.  Fabb. 
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has  nevertheless  become  more  and  more  evident  that  competition 
mnst  fiiU  to  do  for  railways  what  it  does  for  ordinary  trades,  and 
ihat  no  mea/ns  have  yet  been  devised  by  which  competition  can  he 
permanently  maintained,'* — (P.  xtiii.) 

That  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  Joint  Committee,  on 
which  sat  men  so  eminent  as  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Salisbary,  Mr. 
Ohilders,  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescae,  and  others.  The  great  railway 
companies  are  proposing  amalgamations,  and  are  buying  up  the 
eanals,  so  as  to  get  complete  control  of  all  the  traffic ;  and  as  if 
to  prove  how  impossible  it  is  for  human  ingenuity  to  suggest  any 
other  remedy  than  State  purchase  for  the  evils  certain  to  arise 
from  the  system  as  it  is,  the  greater  part  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Joint  Committee  refer  to  the  creation  of  a  board  which  is  not 
to  control  iarea  effectively  ;*  and  to  measures  for  sustaining  as  com- 
petitors agaiust  the  railways  the  existing  canals  of  the  country. 
The  canals  are  to  compete  with  and  to  keep  the  railways  right. 
Unfortunately,  as  people  do  not  now  travel  by  canal^  there  is  but 
fiunt  hope  from  that  quarter. 

Under  Acts  of  Parliament  the  railways  have  been  created  ;  but 
Mr.  Gladstone,  when  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  Ministry,  foreseeing  what  must  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  railway  system,  then  in  its  infancy,  introduced  the  BOl 
which  was  passed  in  1844  with  some  difficulty,  providing  for  the 
purchase  by  the  State  of  all  future  railways  or  branches  at  any 
time  twenty-one  years  after  the  passing  of  their  Acts.  The  Bill  had, 
of  course,  the  sanction  of  his  colleagues,  among  whom  were,  besides 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Duke  of  Welling^n,  Lord  Lyndhursfc,  Lord 
Stanley,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  Sir  James  Graham.  Thus,  treading 
in  the  steps  of  Prussia,  which,  under  the  guidance  of  great  states- 
men in  1838,  had  passed  a  law  giving  the  State  the  right  to  buy, 
after  a  certain  date,  all  future  r^ways  at  the  price  of  twenty-five 
years'  purchase  of  the  previous  five  years'  net  profits,  the  basis  of 
the  purchase  of  railways  in  England  was  laid  in  1844,  at  a  date 
when  there  were  only  2,520^  miles  of  railway  sanctioned. t  On 
Slst  December,  1871,  i3,o$6  miles  were  purchasable  under  the 
elause.  8{  per  cent,  of  the  railway  property  is  held  under  this 
tenure. 

Of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  sanction  the  purchase  of  all  the 
railways  upon  just,  equitable,  and  liberal  terms,  there  can  be 
no  question;  and  the  next  Parliament,  if  it  chooses,  can  either 
sanction  competing  lines,  or  authorise  the  Government  to  lay  down 
such  lines.  The  purchase  by  the  State,  then,  becomes  a  question  of 
expediency.  The  magnitude  of  the  operation  has  been  impressed 
upon  us  by  some  speakers,  and  1  do  not  think  it  has  been 
overrated.  Here  we  have  159)76  miles  of  railway  laid  down  at  the 
extravagant  cost  of  553,ocx>,ooo/. :  each  mile,  on  an  average,  cost, 
Captain  Tyler  tells  us,  ^^,gj^^l.;X  and,  notwithstanding  this 
exorbitant  cost,  is  worth  more  on  the  Stock  Exchange  by  about  10 
per  cent.,  as  Mr.  Martin  shows. 

•  See  "  Report  of  Joint  Committee,"  p.  xlvii. 
t  Captain  Tyler's  tables,  pp.  257  and  258. 
I  See  Board  of  Trade  Railway  Return. 
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The  gross  rerenne  of  the  system  was  49  TnillionH,  pretty  nearly 
the  revenue  of  onr  Indian  empire;  bnt,  unlike  that  empire,  it 
yielded,  in  1871,  a  net  profit,  after  deducting  23  millions  as  working 
expenditure,  of  26  millions.  The  net  receipt  is  increasing.  All 
this  result  has  been  achieved  by  the  enterprise  of  companies 
virtually  of  limited  liability,  the  legislature  retaining  all  its  rights, 
having  rendered  them  help  at  every  step  at  great  cost. 

The  railway  system  is  now  in  the  hands  of  about  fifteen  great 
and  ninety-one  smaller  working  companies.  Constant  consolidation 
lias  been  g^ing  on,  and  all  the  great  battles  of  the  companies 
have  been  fought  for  the  possession  of  entire  territories  to  ^lusilitate 
working  operations,  and  to  exclude  direct  competition.  This  they 
have  nearly  succeeded  in  doing ;  and,  as  less  than  the  evil  of  numbers 
of  small  conflicting  lines,  we  shall  have  ere  long,  by  amalgamations, 
a  sort  of  Heptarchy,  and  possibly  a  monarchy  within  a  monarchy, 
with  power  to  levy  almost  as  much  more  than  49  millions  a  year  as 
they  please  on  passengers  and  goods ;  for  Mr.  Chichester  Forteacue 
admits,  what  is  self-evident,  that  the  new  tribunal  which  he  is 
about  to  create  cannot  effectively  reduce  fares  or  rates.  An  equal 
mileage  rate  cannot  be  entertained,  so  any  rate  named  by  Parliament 
is  a  maximum,  and  has  little  or  no  practical  effect.  The  prospect 
has  led  Captain  Tyler  and  Mr.  Martm  to  advocate  State  purchase. 
Each  of  the  great  railways  now  enjoys  a  monopoly ;  in  the  end  the 
monopoly  will  be  xmiversal. 

There  has  been  introduced  into  the  discussion  the  question 
of  the  relative  advantages  of  Government,  company,  and  private 
management;  or  rather,  Mr.  Newmarch  denounced  eloquently,  as 
he  always  does,  centralisation — the  popular  nickname  for  work  done 
by  the  Nation — and  had  much  to  say  in  favour  of  work  done  by 
private  enterprise.  But  that  has  only  a  remote  bearing  on  the 
present  question;  and  we  shall  all  agree  that  manufactures  and 
trades  in  general  are  best  managed  by  individuals  or  by  firms ;  that 
others,  by  reason  of  their  magnitude,  can  only  be  handled  by  com- 
panies; and  that  the  defence  of  the  oounbry  and  certain  great 
public  works  can  be  best  dealt  with  by  that  greatest  of  all 
companies — embracing,  in  fact,  all  others — ^the  nation^  with  the 
Sovereign  at  its  head.  The  Government  deals  with  the  army, 
the  navy,  the  courts  of  justice ;  but,  except  in  London,  the  police 
is  under  the  county  and  borough  authorities.  In  the  same  way 
each  county  might  have  its  railway  if  the  inhabitants  never  travelled 
beyond  its  limits ;  but  if  every  county  is  to  be  in  railway  commnni* 
cation  with  every  other  county  in  Britain,  the  system  to  effect  this 
must  be  nationaL  The  question,  then,  to  consider  is  to  which  of 
these  three  categories  railway  communication  belongs. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  say  a  word  against  companies  ;  in  England, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  they  have  always  had  free  scope.  A  Company, 
availing  itself  of  the  genius  of  Clive,  Hastings,  and  Wellealey, 
oonquered  India;  but  in  the  end  its  vast  proportions  led  to  its 
supersession  by  the  State.  It  was  first  controUed  by  a  Board,  and 
then,  after  a  great  catastrophe,  replaced  by  a  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Indian  Council. 

Mr.  Newmarch  fiMtened  on  the  etzpression  of  Mr.  Chadwiok,  that 
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the  Board  of  Trade  is  a  *'  sham  board,"  because  it  baa,  besides  its 
president,  on  its  committee  tbe  Lord  Cbancellor,  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasoi'j,  and  other  ministers  and  privy  councillors ;  without 
adTerting  to  the  fact  that  the  president  thus  escapes  no  responsi- 
biliiy,  and  jihat  his  coUeagnes  are  not  paid.  Mr.  Newmarch  inti. 
mated  that  other  GrOTemment  boards  might  be  sham  boards 
too.  That  may  not  be  said,  we  are  to  infer,  of  raUw^  boards,  even 
of  very  small  lines.  But  take  the  London  and  North  Western 
Board,  which  has,  besides  its  able  chairman,  Mr.  Moon,  twenty- 
nine  members,  including  among  others  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland.  This  is,  we  know,  not  a  sham  board,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  what  Mr.  Chadwick  might  call  it  or  other  railway 
boards  with  much  less  business.  He  might  even  call  every  executive 
board  a  '*  sham."  Then  there  were  the  usual  charges  of  red  tape, 
which  exists,  no  doubt,  but  will  diminish  when  the  heads  are 
Ousted  with  the  administration  of  their  departments,  under  due 
responsibility,  as  they  must  be  in  a  great  business,  such  as  railway 
management. 

Mr.  Newmarch  asserted  that  the  railways  would  cost  the  Govern- 
ment i,ooo  millions,  and,  returning  a  revenue  of  only  25  millions 
a-year,  the  purchase  would  prove  a  financial  failure.  I  was  anxious 
to  learn  ftom  such  a  great  authority  the  groimd  of  this  calculation, 
as  the  market  price  of  the  stocks  is  to-day  607  millions ;  and  forty 
years'  purchase  is  a  long  price  to  give  even  for  land  with  be&uties 
and  associations  which  the  proprietor  might  love  to  dwell  on; 
while  we  can  scarcely  conceive  any  one  confessing  to  a  sentimental 
affection  for  iron  raSfl.  bridges,  and  not  very  picturesque  raUway 
stations.  One  would  think  twenty-five  years'  purchase — the  usual 
price  of  well-secured  ground  rents — ^nearer  the  mark. 

Then  there  are  the  great  fiicts  that,  by  consolidated  management, 
the  expenditure  can  be  reduced ;  that  the  fighting  expenses  will  be 
aliolished ;  that  by  increased  facilities  and  reduced  fares  and  rates 
passengers  and  goods  carried  may  be  multiplied  indefinitely  without 
anything  like  a  corresponding  increase  of  expense ;  and  finally,  as 
we  are  told  300,000  men  are  employed  by  railways,  great  advantages 
may  be  expected  from  the  combination  of  the  sreat  military  services 
wii  the  ra^7  services  of  tbe  kingdom.       ^  ' 

Objection  is  taken  to  the  extension  of  Gk)vemment  patronage 
which  the  accession  of  a  railway  department  will  involve;  but 
practically  the  Gk>vemment — or  rather  the  House  of  Commons — 
has  recently,  instead  of  increasing,  foregone  a  great  part  of  its 
patronage.  No  civil  servant  can  get  his  son  an  appointment  with- 
out an  examination,  often  competitive  with  the  sons  of  other  classes. 
Then,  in  the  higher  appointments,  Mr.  G-ladstone  has  cut  off  the  Irish 
bishops ;  no  minister  can  now  nominate  an  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
with  an  income  of  i  c,ooo^  a-year.  So  that  the  power  to  appoint  the 
heads  of  a  railway  department  iR  not  likely  to  corrupt  the- virtue  of 
public  men,  particularly  as  the  first  appointments  may  probablv  b«i 
made  from  existing  boards,  if,  after  the  rich  harvest  the  members 
have  exgoyed  in  speculative  companies,  they  will  condescend  to 
aooept  pay  even  as  high  as  that  of  the  Lish  bishops. 

The  aavantage  to  the  public  of  reduced  fiues,  more  trains. 
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greater  safety  of  life,  cheaper  rates  for  parcels  and  goods,  are 
evident,  and  though  in  all  this  advantage  the  shareholders  would 
participate,  the  price  paid  for  their  shares  should  be  greater  than 
they  get  now  in  the  market,  and  their  dividends  once  secured  be 
subject  to  no  reduction. 

And  whatever  may  happen  when  the  railways  are  absorbed,  as 
they  must  be  one  day,  the  country  can  never  forget  the  services 
rendered  by  inventors,  such  as  Stephenson;  engineers,  such  as 
his  son ;  contnictors,  such  as  Brassey;  ohairmeii  of  boards,  such  as 
Mr.  Moon ;  managers,  such  as  Allport.  Of  the  railway  service,  as 
it  exists,  England  has  every  reason  to  be  proud.  And  among  all  the 
companies  that  have  ever  existed,  perhaps  none  have  rendered 
England  greater  service  than  those  which  laid  down  the  first 
railways. 

Mr.  Allport,  taking  exports  as  his  measure  of  prosperity, 
reminded  us  that  they  feU  to  the  lowest  ebb  in  1834 ;  that 
then  the  railway  system  came  into  play,  and  that  they  have 
since  run  up  rapidly  year  by  year  until  their  amount  is  now 
stupendous.  This  flow  of  the  tide  of  prosperity  he  claims  for  the 
railway  system.  The  flow  is  unquestionable ;  and  if  the  railways 
under  the  regimen  of  high  fares  have  had  i&ore  to  do  with  it  than 
some  other  causes,  to  which  it  has  by  some  been  exclusively  ascribed, 
what  will  they  not  accomplish  when  traffic  is  relieved  of  its 
restraint  ?  As  ofben  happens,  Mr.  Allport  sees  only  one  cause, 
and  he  is  not  so  far  wrong  as  those  who  ascribe  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  France,  for  instance,  to  the  Second  Empire ;  but  in 
truth  the  progress  of  England  in  this  period  is  due  to  many  causes, 
but  mainly  to  the  increase  of  the  number,  industry,  and  intelligence 
of  the  people ;  to  their  use  of  the  new  powers  of  fire  and  steam, 
equivalent  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  arms,  all  applied  by  new  and 
exquisite  machines,  locomotives  on  railways  among  others,  to  the 
supply  of  products  innumerable  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  world  with 
which  these  islands  are  brought  into  inmiediate  relation  by  a  new, 
powerful,  magnificent  marine. 

Mr.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Allport  justly  observe  that  a  certain  number 
of  mishaps  are  inevitable  in  railways;  but  both  attach  less  weight 
to  the  loss  of  life  than  I  do ;  and  I  feel  confident  that  the  danger  of 
railway  travelling  may  be,  and  would  be,  greatly  diminished  under 
State  management.  It  is  true  that  of  the  increasing  deaths  on 
railways,  the  greater  number  occurred  to  railway  servants,  and 
were  the  consequence  of  rashness  or  carelessness :  but  others  are 
referable  to  bad  arrangements,  and,  in  a  considerable  number  of  in- 
stances, both  causes  concur  to  produce  the  fatal  effect.  A  case  of  this 
kind  made  an  indeHble  impression  on  my  mind.  One  of  the  porters 
called  at  my  house  one  evening  to  request  me  to  go  to  a  railway 
station  where  an  accident  had  occurred,  and  I  found,  on  my  arrival, 
the  body  of  a  gentleman  I  knew  well — ^the  Queen's  Proctor — stretched 
out  on  the  siding ;  his  spine  had  been  crushed,  and  he  was  dead. 
The  train  passed  on,  and  the  body  was  removed  to  the  station. 
Then  I  was  requested  to  convey  the  sad  intelligence  to  his  wife,  whom 
I  found  waiting  for  him  after  dinner ;  and  I  confess  thati  never  dis- 
pharged  a  more  painful  task.     Had  Mr.  Lloyd  stood  in  my  place  he 
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wonld  never  speak  lightly  of  railway  acddents.  Though  many  of 
the  1,168  persons  in  1B71  killed  on  railways  were  obscure  indivi- 
duals, yet  they  were  probably  leading  useM  lives,  and  left  friends 
^rho  felt  their  loss.  In  the  case  to  which  I  refer,  the  railway  company 
incurred  no  damage ;  the  passenger  suddenly  awoke,  and  jumping 
out  of  the  carriage  as  the  train  started,  was  seised  by  the  railway 
porter,  an  old  soldier,  and  in  the  struggle  fell  between  the  carriage 
and  the  siding.  He  had  violated  the  company's  bye-laws,  and  was 
killed;  but  the  jury  represented  to  the  company  that  if  their  carriages 
had  been  fitted  with  a  proper  sideboard  msteid  of  a  narrow  step  the 
victim  would  have  been  still  alive.  Nothing  was  done ;  and  you  will 
recollect  that  a  similar  fiite  lately  befel  an  officer  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  India.  I  did  not  understand  Mr.  Allport  to  con- 
tend that  the  block-and-lock  system  was  not  the  safest  way  of  work- 
ing trains.  His  real  objection  to  it  was  its  expense;  it  would  cost  the 
Midland  600,000/.  Then  he  quite  fairly  reminded  us  of  the  loss  of 
the  "  Captain  "  and  of  the  "  Megasra,"  under  the  Admiralty.  Those 
losses  were,  indeed,  deplorable ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  they 
occurred  under  ministers  who  were  not  trained  in  the  public  service, 
but  conscientiously  believed  they  were  applying  the  principles  that 
regulate  private  enterprise  to  the  administration  of  a  public  depart- 
ment ;  that  private  enterprise  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  Green  or 
a  Ounard  Company,  is  conducted  with  the  least  possible  risk  to 
human  life,  but  in  the  hands  of  others  lands  us  in  such  catastrophes 
as  the  wreck  of  the  "Atlantic,'*  and  such  abuses  as  Mr.  PlimsoU 
has  exposed.  The  losses  of  life  by  accidents  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy 
are  incomparably  less  than  they  are  in  the  mercantile  marine ;  and 
if  the  safety  of  railway  travelling  would  be  increased  in  the  same 
proportion  under  State  management,  it  is  a  strong  argument  in  its 
&vour.  The  companies  paid  in  the  year  1871  no  less  than  312,354/. 
for  losses  of  life  and  personal  injuries :  this  is  a  heavy  annual 
charge,  which,  capitalised  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase,  is  worth 
7,808,350/.  Now,  though  it  may  not  pay  the  Midland  Company  to 
incur  an  expenditure  of  600,000/.  on  the  chance  of  saviug  a  few  lives 
or  of  diminishing  personal  injuries,  it  would  pay  the  State,  which 
had  a  permanent  interest  in  the  revenue  of  the  line  and  in  the  lives 
of  passengers. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  what  remedy  people  would  have 
against  the  Queen  in  the  case  of  death  or  injury  on  State  railways. 
The  remedy  is  simple,  and  I  suggested  it  some  time  ago,  for 
it  may  be  carried  out  through  the  Clearing  House  by  the  railway 
companies  themselves.  Insure  the  lives  of  the  first,  second,  aad 
third  class  passengers  for  limited  amounts,  paid  for  as  at  present  by 
their  tickets;  and  further,  where  people  estimate  their  Hves  at 
higher  amounts,  insure  them  for  annual  premiums,  which  would 
not  be  high,  up  to  5,000/.  or  10,000/.:  personal  injuries  to  be  treated 
on  the  same  basis.  Nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  the 
present  state  of  this  question,  both  to  the  public  and  to  &e  railway 
companies. 

I  may  mention  that  I  have  shown*  from  the  companies'  returns 

•  See  Appendix  to  Registrar-Qeneral'a  Tbirty-fint  Report  for  the  year  1868. 
Appendix  A,  pp.  202 — ^238. 
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that,  taking  the  time  pasBengera  are  on  tbe  lines  into  acoonnti 
the  mortality  firom  raalwaj  accidents  was  at  the  aonnal  rate  of 
t  per  i,ooo ;  it  should  be  reduced  below  i. 

To  sum  np  the  advantages  to  the  people  of  pnblio  management^ 
I  place  on  the  first  score  g^reater  safety  to  life  and  limb  in  traveHing ; 
next  to  this  in  importance  are  i^ednction  and  simplification  of  the  fares, 
both  of  annual  and  day  tickets.  The  fiires  have  been,  nntil  lately, 
prohibitory  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  people ;  to  prevent  a  few  ridi 
men  from  travelling  in  seoond  class  carriages,  and  a  certain  nunber 
.  of  the  middle  classes  from  travelling  in  third  class  carriages,  the 
second  class  carriages  were  for  twenty-five  years  kept  in  an  execrable 
condition  compared  with-  those  of  tibe  continent,  and  comfortable 
travelling  by  third  class  carriages  was  rendered  impossible.  It  is 
greatlv  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Allport,  of  the  company  he  represents, 
and  of  the  other  companies  that  have  done  likewise,  that  third  class 
carriages  are  now  attached  to  nearly  every  train.  Li  the  nnmber  of 
passengers  there  has  been  an  enormons  increase ;  the  financial  results, 
too,  Mr.  Allport  admits,  are  satisfactory.  In  fact  the  plant,  the 
rolling  stock  are  there,  and  the  cost  of  oonyeyance  increases  in 
nothing  like  the  same  proportion  as  the  distance,  and  as  the  nnmber 
of  persons  conveyed.  The  policy  of  reduced  faores  may  be  pushed 
mnch  further ;  but  fares  below  a  certain  point  involve  an  immediate 
reduction  or  loss  of  dividend,  of  which  tlie  direotors  of  a  oommer^ 
dal  company  cannot  incur  the  unpopularity,  although  they  are 
certain  in  the  end  to  recoup  the  loss.  Under  State  management 
this  may  be  attempticd,  as  was  done  with  advantage  when  the 
postage  of  letters  was  reduced  from  yd.  to  i<f.,  which,  leading  to  a 
loss  of  revenue,  no  less  an  authority  than  McGulloch,  the  political 
economist  of  the  day,  denounced  as  passing  from  one  "  absurdity  " 
to  another  ;*  yet  the  change  paid  in  the  end.  In  fiict  a  reduction  of 
fiirea  and  of  the  freight  of  goods  would  operate  precisely  as  remiasioDS 
of  taxation  have  hitherto  operated ;  wnat  is  lost  under  one  tax  is 
gained  under  another,  and  wnile  the  revenue  incurs  no  ultimate  loss, 
the  benefit  to  the  community  is  enormous. 

Under  Skate  management  it  might  be  qnite  practicable  to  give 
the  season  ticket  holder  the  right  to  travel  over  the  whole  system, 
as  he  could  evidently  be  only  on  one  line  at  a  time.  Then  the 
&res  and  the  rates  might  be  simplified,  not  yarying  with  every 
variation  of  distance  and  station,  so  as  to  require  for  one  railway 
4,000,000  rates.  The  railway  system  may,  like  the  Post  Office,  put 
every  station  in  easy  commnnic»tion  with  every  othec  station :  and 
some  future  Rowland  Hill  may  persuade  Parliunent  to  do  for  fiures 
on  the  State  railways  what  it  has  done  for  the  postage  of  letters; 
for  this  would  distribute  the  population  more  equally  over  the 
country,  prevent  unhealthy  oongestian  in  oiticBf  and  give  the 
inhabitants  of  remote  parts  of  a  common  country  advaatages  te 
which  they  have  a  daim. 

The  shareholders  of  i9ie  railwayi  have,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hasfll% 
a  just  right  to  the  fairest  consideration ;  that  they  are  not  likely  to 
ndfisr  by  State  purchase  is  dear  from  the  fact  that  the  mera  nu&our 

'    •  Conmadal  Dictionavy.    Artida,  "Bodaga." 
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of  it  sends  up  the  price  of  tbeir  shares ;  that  is,  eiJianoes  the  value 
of  their  property.  The  joint  committee  of  the  two  Honses  report 
that  **  the  skar^Mlders  are  to  a  great  extent  a  fiucttuUmg  <md  hsl^lese 
body.  The  history  of  railway  enterprise,"  they  add,  '*  shows  how 
frequently  their  mtereste  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  policy ^  the  specula* 
Uona^  or  the  passions  of  t?ke  real  numagers.**^  This  could  not  occur 
after  State  purchase. 

"  There  is,"  as  the  committee  adds,  **  a  powerful  bureaucracy  of 
directors  and  officers."  Under  State  management  the  services 
of  two  thousand  directors  may  not  all  be  requ^ed,  and  an  arrange- 
ment would  have  to  be  made,  such  as  is  made  now,  when  one 
company  amalgamates  with  another.  This  process  is  g^ing  on 
every  year,  and  if^  in  spite  of  legal  and  financial  obstacles,  one 
company  can  buy  up  another,  Mr.  IJoyd  could,  with  his  reoogpiised 
ingenuity,  no  doubt  suggest  a  course  by  which,  under  the  sanction 
of  Parliament,  the  State  might  buy  up  one  after  the  other  all  the 
companies  on  equitable  terms.  Thus  everybody  might  gain  by 
State  purchase. 

Should  it  be  deemed  desirable  by  Parliament  to  purchase  the 
railways,  it  has  been  contended  that  the  Queen's  Government 
is  bound  to  complete  the  purchase,  if  at  all,  at  one  operation  ;  that 
it  is  unequal  to  the  task ;  that  it  is  destitute  of  the  required 
financial  skill ;  and  that,  if  acquired,  public  servants  could  not  work 
the  railways  so  economically,  so  well  as  they  are  worked  now  by 
railway  boards. 

Why,  if  it  be  deemed  disadvantageous,  it  is  replied,  should  the 
Government  be  compelled  to  do  otherwise  than  the  great  railway 
companies  themselves,  which  absorb  their  neighbours  at  leisure  ? 
Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Hammond  Chubb— and  their  schemes  are  not  the 
only  ones — ^have  shown  practically  how  the  financial  operations  can 
be  wrought  out.  The  Gt>vemment  has,  it  will  perhaps  be  admitted, 
the  command  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  financoal  skill  of  England ; 
and  conversion,  an  operation,  difficult  as  it  is  on  600  millions,  is  not 
impossible  in  a  country  where  those  millions  have  been  created  in 
a  row  years,  and  through  the  Clearing  House  of  whose  metropolis 
alone,  59560  millions  passed  in  1872,  and  6,000  millions  are  expected 
by  Sir  John  Lubbock  to  pass  in  the  present  year.f  The  operation  is 
difficult,  vast,  complicated;  but,  should  the  country  decide  in  its 
&vour,  it  is  not  beyond  the  capacity  of  our  public  men.  Mr.  Allport, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Newmarch,  fuHher  ai^ed  that  Government  must  be 
betrayed  into  giving  i/xx3  millions  for  the  railways  now  existing; 
that  is,  into  giving  more  than  60,000/.  a-mile  for  nulways  which  are 
not  worth  40,000^.  a-mile  in  the  market,  which  it  could  construct 
for  30,000/.  a-mile,  and  which  it  has  to  a  large  extent  the  power  of 
acquiring  at  the  rate  of  twenly-five  years*  purchase  on  average 
profits. 

What  is  their  proof  of  this  P  The  GK>vemment,  we  are  told« 
purchased  the  telegraphs  at  too  high  a  rate,  and  in  one  case^ 
Mr.  Allport  says,  was  juggled  between  a  telegraph  and  a  railway 

*  Bflpoii  on  Baflwaj  Amalgainatioii,  p. 
t  '"nnM,"  26th  Mmb.  laTS. 
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oompanj  into  paying  thirty  years'  purchase  for  a  revenne  termina- 
ting at  the  end  of  a  year  or  two,  and  therefore,  will  be  juggled 
again.  Is  this  quite  certain — ^is  it  probable  ?  A  burnt  child  is  on 
his  guard.  A  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  sometimes  known  to 
have  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  as  well  as  the  innocence  of  the 
dove.     He  may  now  avail  himself  of  actuarial  skill. 

Then,  as  to  efficiency  of  administration,  Captain  Douglas  Gralton 
doubts  whether  the  sense  of  duty  with  which  he  credits  the  public 
services  is  as  animating  as  the  sense  of  private  interest;  but, 
setting  railway  porters  aside,  I  do  not  see  why  this  interest  may 
not  be  enlisted  to  at  least  as  great  an  extent  under  Gt)vemment  as 
under  Company  management.  The  Queen  is  free  to  improve  the 
conditions  and  efficiency  of  her  service. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  our  honorary  presi- 
dent, lately  bestowed  a  just  meed  of  praise  on  the  civQity  expe- 
rienced at  railways ;  and  of  this  the  public  will  probably  lose  nothing 
by  the  transfer  of  the  service  to  the  Queen.  Her  ministers  at  the 
head  of  public  departments  are  generally  English  gentlemen,  whose 
example  descends  through  their  officers  down  to  Uie  rank  and  file. 
Should  it  prove  otherwise  in  the  Railway  Department,  some 
honourable  member  will  no  doubt  be  ready  to  propose,  among 
other  new  ministries,  a  minister  of  good  manners ;  so  that  the 
service  might  recover  the  lost  art  once  taught  in  these  Isles  by 
a  Chesterfield. 

That  the  officers  of  the  Inland  Revenue,  Customs,  and  Post 
Office  with  the  Money  Order  and  Telegraph  Service  inclusive, 
working  under  the  eye  of  the  public,  are  efficient  no  one  doubts ; 
and  all  these  men  are  in  the  service  of  the  Gk>vernment.  What 
reason  is  there,  then,  to  assume  that  the  railway  service  will  not 
be  fully  as  efficient-— nay  more  efficient — as  the  Queen's  Railway 
Department,  well  organised  and  working  in  harmony,  than  it 
is  under  one  hundred  disjointed  railway  boards  P  The  system 
must,  I  presume,  like  the  army,  be  under  one  minister,  and  one 
railway  commander-in-chief,-  with  general  officers  at  the  head  of 
divisions,  and  other  g^rades  of  railway  officers,  all  chosen,  with  the 
rank  and  file,  for  their  fitness,  and  promoted  for  their  efficiency 
by  the  staff  under  whom  they  serve.  In  the  selection  of  officers 
it  is  assumed,  somewhat  strangely,  that  the  Queen  could  not  be 
trusted — that  she  must  be  unsuccessful.  Ton  trust  the  Queen  to 
select  Her  Ministers;  you  trust  the  Government  to  select  Lord 
Chancellors,  Judges,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Generals,  Admirals, 
Gbvemors-Greneral  of  India,  Gk>vemor8  of  Colonies,  and  Heads  of 
the  great  public  Departments,  then  why  should  you  doubt  their 
capacity  to  appreciate  and  appoint  such  men  as  Mr.  Moon,  Colonel 
Packe,  Mr.  Price,  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  Mr.  Laing,  Mr.  Forbes, 
Mr.  Eborall,  Mr.  Oakley,  Mr.  Allport,  and  the  other  able  men  that 
govern  and  manage  the  railways?  Again,  if  the  patronage  is  to 
be  so  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  a  Government,  what  may  it  not 
become  in  the  hands  of  powerfol  Boards,  irresponsible  to  Parlia- 
ment, irresponsible  to  the  public  ?  America  has  shown  us  what 
turn  private  enterprise  can  take  in  that  direction,  and  how  disas- 
trously directors  can  deal  in  patronage  as  well  as  in  shares.    All 
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these  things  have  to  be  carefully  weighed  on  both  sides,  one  against 
the  other. 

That  the  difficulty  of  an  administratiye  work  does  not  increase 
in  the  same  degree  as  its  magnitude  many  of  you  know — I  know 
— from  experience.  I  was  associated  with  Major  Graham,  one 
of  the  best  administrators  in  the  country,  and  Mr.  Hammick,  in 
taking  the  census — that  is,  in  recording  on  one  day,  by  the  agency 
of  paid  officers,  the  names,  ages,  and  various  other  particulars 
respecting  the  millions  of  inhabitants  of  England.  We  took  the 
census  of  1871  with  no  more  difficulty  than  the  census  of  1851, 
although  the  population  had  increased  nearly  five  millions ;  nor  was 
any  more  difficulty  experienced  in  enumerating  the  population  of 
Great  Britain,  as  was  done  by  us  in  1 85 1,  than  in  enumerating  the 
population  of  England  alone  in  1861.  It  was  a  mere  multiplication 
of  similar  operations  by  an  extension  of  organisation.  So  it  is  with 
railway  management :  if  you  can  manage  one  railway  you  can 
manage  two,  or,  as  the  North  Eastern  does,  thirty-seven,  and,  by  an 
extension  of  the  same  organisation,  the  hundred  railways  of  the 
kingdom:  if  you  can  transport  ioo,cxx>  you  can  transport,  over  a 
variable  number  of  miles,  1,100,000  passengers  daily — about  the 
number,  correcting  for  season  tickets,  returned  in  1871.  And  so 
with  minerals  and  goods,  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  of  tons, 
carried  daily  a  certain  number  of  miles ;  it  is  a  mere  question  of  the 
multiplication  of  simUar  mechanical  arrangements  working  together 
in  harmonj.  The  greater  the  work  the  more  available  is  the 
fruitful  principle  of  the  division  of  labour. 

There  is  nothing,  then,  as  it  has  been  shown,  in  the  magnitude 
of  the  transfer,  either  financial  or  administrative,  to  hinder  the 
State  from  acquiring  by  purchase  and  administering  the  railways, 
either  wholly  or  in  part.  The  hindrance  lies  in  the  railway  interest, 
which  now  wields  an  increasing  revenue  of  50,000,0002. ;  and  in  the 
reluctance  of  Parliament  to  take  up  State  purchase  until  all  other 
measures  have  failed.  Competition  has  failed,  and  so  will  control, 
for  evident  reasons ;  and  the  incx'easing  power  itself  of  the  rail- 
way interest  will  then  compel  the  Queen  to  take  the  service  of 
railway  transport  and  travelling  into  .her  own  hands.  The  Joint 
Conmiittee  reports  that  '^  important  UnlcM  of  canal  navigation  are  in 
the  hands  of  railway  companies ;"  they  are  seeking  to  obtain  con- 
trol over  public  harbours,  with  a  view  to  lessen  competition  by  sea, 
and  they  are  forming  combinations  by  amalgamation  and  otherwise 
among  themselves.  For  what  object  r  To  secure  not  only  complete 
command  of  the  passenger,  but  of  the  carrying  traffic  of  the  country. 
The  end  is  approaching,  when  the  transit  of  men  and  goods  wUl  be 
as  complete  a  monopoly  as  the  postage  of  letters,  and  when  the 
directors  will  have  the  same  power  to  tax  passengers  and  goods  as 
Parliament  has  to  tax  letters ;  but  the  directors,  by  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  their  existence,  must  charge  such  fares  as  will  yield  a 
maximum  profit,  precisely  as  the  Post  Office  did  before  Rowland 
HilVs  reforms,  and  so  will  place  the  same  fetters  on  Hberty  of 
travelling  and  commercial  enterprise  as  were  formerly  imposed  on 
correspondence.  As  all  the  charge  above  the  cost  of  postal  and 
telegraphic  service  is  taxation,  so  all  that  is  paid  in  fare  above  the 
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cost  of  railway  servioe  is  taxation ;  but  railway  taxation,  like  rail, 
way  service,  will  bear  no  compariBon  with  letter  and  telegpraph 
taxation.     It  has  a  larger  field  of  operation. 

The  Post  Office  receives,  by  the  last  returns,  less  than  6,ooo,oooL 
from  the  public,  the  railways  49,000,000/.;  the  railway  revenue 
has  been  doubled  in  fourteen  years ;  and  it  will,  at  the  present  rate 
of  growth,  ere  many  years  exceed  the  imperial  revenue  under  the 
control  of  Parliament. 

In  Free  Trade  this  country  has  taken  the  lead  since  the  days  of 
Mr.  Huskisson,  who  was  killed  by  the  first  railway — ^not  to  be  inter- 
preted, we  may  hope,  as  of  ill  omen ;  and  free  trade  is  something^ 
more  than  the  importation  of  wheat,  meat,  and  the  raw  material  of 
manufex^res  by  sea,  duty  free.  It  is  the  firee  circulation  of  those — 
of  all  other  commodities,  and,  what  is  still  more,  of  the  population. 
How  can  this  circulation  be  free  should  the  raOway  companiea 
retain  the  right  to  levy  arbitraiy  tolls,  not  only  on  the  imports 
admitted  by  the  State  duty  free,  but  on  minerals,  on  ooal,  and  on 
the  products  of  agriculture  and  of  every  industry?  Liberty  of 
trav^ing  under  such  a  monopoly  cannot  exist.  The  Queen's  high- 
ways will  no  loneer  be  fr^e. 

It  is  evident  that  this  question  of  Free  Railways  is  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  than  the  questioxl  of  free  trade  in  its  xuufTow  sense, 
or  even  than  the  cry  put  in  circulation  by  a  great  man  for  a  fr«e 
breakfast  table ;  which,  as  Sir  John  Lubbock  pointed  out,  if  we  set 
aside  sugar  for  oonfectioneiy  and  sweets  for  children,  resolves  itself, 
after  all,  into  the  question,  Shall  we  take  a  little  more  or  less  of  the  tea 
leaf — of  the  cofFee  berry — in  the  warm  water  we  drink  daily  P  its 
natural  pendent  beiag  a  free  pipe ;  for  if  tea  excites,  tobacco  soothes 
the  nerves.  ^'  Free  railways  "  is  a  very  different  affur ;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  safety  of  life,  of  free  travel,  of  personal  liberty,  of  the 
circulation  of  minerals,  of  coals,  of  goods,  of  manufactures,  of  stock, 
of  farm  produce  of  every  kiud  at  equal  easy  rates.  It  has  been  so 
placed  before  the  country  by  Mr.  Martin's  paper,  by  Captain  Tyler, 
and  by  this  discussion.  It  is  a  question,  indeed,  to  go  to  ihe  country ; 
it  cannot  be  decided  here;  and  should  "Free  BailwayB"  be 
the  cry  of  any  party  at  the  next  election,  it  will  be  discussed  in  all 
its  aspects,  and,  let  us  hope,  in  all  the  heat,  with  the  same  regard 
for  existing  interests — for  these  great  commercial  companies — ^with 
the  same  appreciation  of  the  railway  service  imder  the  conditions  of 
its  working  existence,  the  same  sacred  regard  for  property,  and  ihe 
same  tolerance  of  errors  of  direction,  as  have  been  displayed  in  this 
room.  Its  solution  demands  time ;  but  the  sooner  it  is  solved  the 
better  for  the  country,  and  for  the  companies;  otherwise,  as  the 
evils  are  aggpravated,  exasperation  may  arise  such  as  animated 
Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan,  Fnuads,  and  latterly  Mr.  Bright,  in  their 
attacks  on  the  directors  and  servants  of  the  East  India  Company ; 
or  as  led  the  greatest  orator  of  his  day  to  threaten,  not  to  shunt 
directors  off  their  lines,  but  to  shunt  one  of  the  Estates  of  the 
Realm  into  the  river ! 

The  East  India  Company  and  the  Railway  Companies  feU  into 
many  errors,  and  even  crimes,  at  their  origin,  but  they  have 
rendered  imperishable  services  to  mankind ;  and  they  have  alike 
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earned,  and  are  destined  to  receive  the  same  apotheosis — ^Absorption 
into  the  Sovereign  Power. 

Some  of  yoor  English  delegates  in  Russia  were  sent  by  the 
short  railway  j&om  Petersborg  to  Oranienbanm,  and  on  the  way  an 
intelligent  officer  told  me  that  his  reg^ent  was  working  the  fine : 
the  varions  regiments  taking  such  tasks  by  tnms.  The  Russians 
borrowed  the  practice  from  the  Prossians ;  who  work  half  their 
railway  system  as  part  of  the  public  service,  whereas  the  late  French 
Oovemment  only  meddled  and  controlled,  with  a  result  which  the 
disasters  of  war  revealed.  The  great  German  strategist  found  an 
army  already  prepared  for  his  puiposes,  and  wielded  the  railway 
system  as  effectively  as  Murat  handled  corps  of  cavalry.  Is  it  not 
evident  that,  if  the  State  work  the  railways,  Mr.  Gardwell,  who, 
like  Mr.  Gladstone,  has  already  left  his  mark  on  railway  legislation, 
might  interweave  these  300,000  men  of  whom  we  have  heard  so 
much  into  his  system  of  national  defence,  and  that  at  little  cost, 
when  the  number  of  half-pay  officers  and  pensioners  of  the  army 
are  taken  into  account  ?  The  navy,  too,  could  supply  its  fall  share 
of  scientific  officers.  And  would  not  the  harmonious  combination 
of  the  navy,  army,  and  railway  service,  under  the  command  of  a 
great  Btrateg^>,  who  had  them  all  well  in  hand,  render  England 
mvincible  ?     This  is  not  the  least  important  aspect  of  the  question. 

I  have  now  to  ask  you  to  express  your  thauKs  to  Mr.  Martin,  for 
his  able,  clear,  and  temperate  paper  on  one  of  the  greatest  questions 
of  the  day.  1  trust  that  we  shall  see  him  advocating  the  same 
views  in  the  higher  sphere  of  the  next  Imperial  Parliament.  To 
Captain  Tyler  we  are  much  indebted.  We  owe  also  especial  thanks 
to  gentlemen,  such  as  Mr.  Horatio  Lloyd  and  Mr.  AUport,  who,  in 
adoutioii  to  some  of  our  own  Fellows,  have  so  well  argued  the 
qwstion  from  the  Companies'  point  of  view.  This  Society  will 
idways  be  glad  to  see,  and  to  admit  to  its  Fellowship,  representatives 
of  the  great  railway  interest. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  Mr.  Mabtiv,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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L— 0»  the  Valuaiion  of  Railways.     By  W.  Fabb,  F.R.S. 

Bailwatb  are  rallied  in  yarions  ways. 

1.  By  the  cost  of  production,  which,  according  to  the  retnms,  at 
the  end  of  1871  was  553  millions. 

2.  By  the  market  price  of  the  varions  stocks  and  shares,  which 
Mr.  Martin  shows,  on  the  above  basis,  was  607  millions. 

3.  By  the  profits  taken  at  a  certain  number  of  years'  purchase, 
as  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1844,  which  fixes  the  price  at 
twenty-five  years'  purchase,  subject  to  increase  by  arbitration  if  a 
company  appeal. 

It  is  evident  that  in  a  railway,  capital  is  sunk,  which,  as  in  any 
other  mercantile  concern,  may  yield  little  or  no  profit  for  a  time, 
yet  will  be  very  profitable  eventually.  The  English  act,  therefore,  only 
gives  the  right  to  purchase  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-one  years; 
the  Prussian  law  after  twenty-five  years :  and  as  profits  flnctoate, 
the  English  act  takes  them  at  the  average  of  the  last  three  years, 
the  Prussian  five  years. 

The  value  of  railway  stock  in  the  market,  as  that  of  other  things, 
depends  on  demand ;  but,  based  on  the  profits  they  have  yielded 
and  are  likely  to  yield,  it  takes  all  elements  into  account. 

The  profits  are  the  parts  of  the  revenue  remaining,  after  deduct- 
ing reconstructive  and  working  expenses ;  and  being  the  difierenee 
of  two  variable  sums,  they  must  be  valued  as  annuities,  which  are 
not  necessarily  certain  or  invariable.  The  value  will  vary  in  the 
case  of  each  railway;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  divid^ids  of 
the  debenture  or  the  preference  stock  of  any  railway  are  worth 
more  than  twenty-five  years'  purchase ;  in  many  railways  they  are 
worth  less. 

The  dividends  of  ordinary  railway  stock  are  fluctuating:  in 
several  lines  they  are  nU ;  the  expenditure  has  been  incurred,  but  tlie 
traffic  has  not  been  developed ;  in  some  they  are  decreasing,  but  ou. 
the  best  lines  they  are  increasing;  and  the  prospect  ol  increase 
entitles  them  to  be  valued  as  increasing  annuities.  Now  an  inereasing 
annuity  cannot  be  valued  as  a  fixed  invariable  annuity;  lor  the 
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fincmiUa  that  gives  the  year's  purchase  in  the  ordiiuuy  case  iis 
inapplicable. 

Li  yalning  it  is  most  conyenient  to  deal  with  the  fixed  annuity 
and  the  increment  separately.  Thus,  let  a  present  4  per  cent, 
dividend  b&  taken  on  a  4  per  cent,  table  as  wofrth  twenty-five  years' 
purchase;  then  to  this  must  be  added  the  value  of  its  increment 
reduced  lo  the  ordinary  form  of  year's  purchase.  This  increment 
has  a  certain  limit,  which,  fixed  at  any  amount,  may  be  attained  in 
»  years  by  steps  increasing  irregularly,  but  assumed  for  the  purpose 
of  valuation  as  increasing  regularly,  and  either  in  arithmetical  or 
g^metrical  progression. 

Thus,  let  the  increment  of  the  annuity  be  e  in  the  first  year 
after  a  g^ven  date,  29  in  the  second  year,  36  in  the  third  year, 
ne  in  the  nth  year  ;   then  making  the  year's  interest  of  iZ.  =  i^ 

andv  = 


I  +i 


"F,  =  e  (iv*  -f  2u*  +  3v"  .  .  .  .    -f  WW*)   =s  the  value  of  such 
successive  increments. 


I  have  had  calculated  as  an  illustration  the  subjoined  table  of 
the  value  of  nv*  up  to  251;'',  when  t  ='04,  or  the  annual  rate  of 
interest  is  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 

By  the  tables  of  the  Board  of  Trade  the  average  proportion  per 
cent,  of  net  receipts  on  the  whole  of  the  capital  are  shown  to 
have  been — 

In  tbe  four  years  1860-63  »  4*00, 

'64-67  -  4'07, 
'68-71  =-  4-34. 

The  average  annual  increment  from  the  middle  of  the  first  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  period  was  '042  c.  Now,  assume  that  the  increment 
of  dividend  will  be  a  shilling  '05./.  annually,  and  that  the  dividend 
-will  be  4I  per  cent,  in  fifteen  years,  then  the  increment  for  that 
term  by  the  table  will  be  worth  80*9  X  '05  =  4'045. 

Again,  assume  that  the  dividend  increases  annually  i  per  cent. 
ss'Oi,  or  at  any  given  rate;  so  that  every  iL  of  dividend  in  one 
year  becoming  (i  +6)L  =r  in  the  next;  this  annuity  will  take  the 
form — 

r^  +  7^  -\'  r^ -l-r": 

of  which  the  present  value  will  be  expressed  in  the  usual  way — 


I  I  *4*  0 

Bnt  V  = r;  aiidr=  i  -J-  «  .•.  i*  =s  w= — -i--.  is  actually 

I  +  *  I  -h  • 
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the  rate  of  this  geometrical  progression,  decreasing  when  i  +e<  i  +t. 
The  above  value  may  therefore  be  thus  expressed : — 

This  value  is  greater  than  that  of  the  simple  series  of  the 
values  of  an  invariable  annuity,  and  it  approximates  to  the  values 
of  annuities  at  lower  rates  of  interest.     Thus  let 

14-6=:  L21  =  rooo62 ; 
1-04 

and  if  I  +  t  =  1*05,  the  first  series  for  a  fixed  annuity  is 

*      1*05         \ro$/  \ro$/ 

And  the  second  series  for  an  increasing  annuity : 

V.  =  -L_  X  £125  +  C-i-  X  i:2sy ....  (_L.  X  my 

I '05         I '04         \ro5         I '04/  Vro5         1*04/ 

=  .j_  +  (_Ly  .  .  .  +  (-Ly 

I '04         Vf04/  \i'04/ 

So  the  annuity,  in  this  case  increasing  '962,  or  nearly  t  per  cent., 
every  year  valued  on  the  assumption  that  the  rate  of  interest  is 
5  per  cent.,  becomes  worth  twenty-five  years*  purchase ;  whereas 
if  the  dividends  were  constant  they  would,  at  that  rate  of  interest, 
be  worth  only  twenty  years'  purchase. 

In  fixing  on  twenty-five  years*  purchase,  Parliament,  therefore, 
might  have  taken  the  probable  increase  of  dividends  into  account, 
as  mercantile  revenues  are  seldom  worth  more  than  the  best  houses, 
or  twenty  years'  purchase. 

Decreasing  annuities  are  valued  by  reversing  the  series;  thus, 
instead  of  the  previous  series  we  should  have  for  the  value  of  the 
whole  annuity  a  series  such  as  De  Moivre  suggested  for  his  life 
table. 

And  the  value  of  an  annuity,  taken  at  4  per  cent.,  but  decreasing^ 
in  geometrical  progression,  always  approximates  to  the  value  of  an 
annuity  taken  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest.     Thus,  if  the  rate  of 

decrease  is  — -^,  the  value  of  the  perpetual  annuity  worth  twenty- 
five  years*  purchase  at  4  per  cent,  falls,  and  is  worth  only  twenty 
years'  purchase. 
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Table  for  Calculating  the  VaZties  of  the  Increments  of  Annuities^  hwrsaMvng 
by  a  Fixed  Quantity  (e)  every  Year  for  n  Years, 

(Interest  la  taken  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  v  »  —^ — \. 


Tflu. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

n. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


nv 


•9615 
1*8491 

2*6670 

3'4J9a 
4' 1096 

4*74«9 

5*3194 

5*8455 

^•3*33 

^•7556 

7*1454 
7-4952 

7-8075 

8*0847 

8*3^90 
8*5425 
8-7273 
8*8855 

9*0182 
9*1277 

9-2155 
9-2830 

9*3317 
9-3629 

9*3779 


Sum  of  nv 


'9616 

2*8106 

6*4776 

8*8968 

18*0064 

17*7483 

23*0677 

28*9132 

85*2866 

41*9921 

491375 

56*6327 

64*4402 

72*5249 

80^8539 

89*3964 

98*1237 

107*0090 

116^0272 

125*1549 

134*3704 

143*6534 

152*9851 

162*3480 

171^7259 


The  sum  nv^  increases  for  twenty-five  years,  it  declines  after 
twent^-siz,  and  approximates  to  zero. 

Formula  e  V,  =  value  of  equal  increment  e  for  n  years.  Thus, 
a  fixed  annuity  at  4  per  cent,  interest,  is  worth  twe^ty-five  years* 
purchase,  and  if  the  annual  increment  is  e  every  year,  the  value  of 
the  increments  is  e  V..  Let  e  ^  -oj,  »^  =  15,  the^  by  table. 
•05  X  81  =  4*05.  -f  J  f 


II. — Bailway  Statistics  furnished  by  Captain  Tylbb. 

List  of  Railways  Sanctionbd  before  the  Act  of  1844  as 
prepared  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  given  in  the  B«port  of  the 
Uuke  of  Devonshire  s  Commission. 

i.  il??®™i.^f^  ^'3^?^  ^^^^  ^^  railway  sanctioned  before  the  session 
of  1844,  which  are,  therefore,  excluded  from  the  provisions  of  the 
A^  Tl»  following  statement  shows  the  companies  to  which  these 
railways  belong,  and  the  length  of  each. 

s2 


2C0 
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Railways  AtUhorised  by  Parliament  to  the  end  of  the  Seuion  ^  1843,  and 

Vfhich  are  now  Open. 

Ifilw. 


Birkenhead — 

Chester  to  Birkenhead  ^  16 

Bodmin  and  Wadebridge .^ 14} 

Bristol  and  £xeter 75 


} 


Maet. 


10 


Caledonian-^ 

Glasgow,       Gamkirk, 
and  Coatbridge... 

Pollock  and  Gt>ran  xi 

Paisley  and  Greenock  ....     %i 
Dundee  and  Newtyle  ....     loi 
Wishaw  and  Coltneei  ....     13 


57* 


1151 


176 


Dublin  and  Drogheda    82 

„         Kingstown 7} 

Dundee  and  ArbroaUi   16 

Glasgow  and  South- Western — 

Mainline  51 

Kilmarnock  and  TrooD....     10 
Paisley  and  Benfrew 3 

64 

Gbeat  Eastern — 

London  to  Colohaster  ....  51 

Stratford  to  Newport  ....  3S 

Hertford  to  Ware.— 5I 

Yarmouth  to  Norwich ....  2 1 

Ghreat  Western — 

London  to  Bristol i  i8i 

Didoot  to  Oxford 9! 

Swindon  to  Cheltenham      48 

lAncaahire  and  Yorkshira^- 
Manchester    to    Nor-1 

maaton  j      ^ 

Preston  and  Wyre    20 

Manchester  and  Bolton       1 1 

81 

Lancaster  and  Preston  Junction      20i 

I4aneUy  20i 

London  and  Blaokwall  8i 

London  and  North- Western — 

London  and  Birmingham  1x2* 

Grand  Junction %i\ 

liyerpool  and  Manchester    3 1 1 

Mancnester    and  Bir-1  • 

mingham   /  3of 

Chester  and  Crewe 2ii 

Leamington  Branch 8} 

BUawoiih  and  Peter- 1 

borough J  *' 

Aylesbury 7i 

Kenyon  and  Leigh  and  1  ^ 

Bolton  and  Leigh....  j  ^" 


Milei.   Miles. 


London  and  North-Weetom 

West  London    3 

North  Union 40 

St.  Helen's 10 


London  and  South- Western — 
Nine  Elms  to  South- 
ampton   

Bishopstoke  to  Gbsport       15} 


406 


} 


78i 


London,  Brighton,  and  Soutii 
Coast — 

London  to  Croydon 8) 

Croydon,,  Brighton 41 


94 


60i 


Manchester,    Sheffield,   and 

Lincolnshire — 

Manchester  to  Sheffield 40| 

Maryport  and  Carlisle  28i 


Midland — 

North  Biidland   73^ 

Midland  Counties  58^ 

Birmingham     andl 

Derfcy  Junction  ....  j 
Sheffield  and  Botherham 
Bristol  and  Gloucester 
Birmingham  and  Glo- 

cester 

Leicester  and  Swan- 

uington    


48* 

30* 
16 


North  British- 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow    46 
Wilsontown,       Mor- 

ningnde  and  Coh-  \       %\ 

ness  

Edinburgh,Leith,and 

Gnmton  

Monklands  36 

North-Eastem — 

Brandling  Junction    ....  x'j\ 

Durham  „  ....  5 

„      and  Sunderland  1 7i 

Great  North  of  England  48 

Hull  and  Selby  31 

21 

65i 


289i 


Wk 


jjoeds      tj  ...........c 

Newcastle  and  Cariisle 
Newcastle  and  Dar-1 
lington  Junction     j 
*Pontop    and    South 

Shidds 

York  and  North  Mid- 
land   


^5t 


a7 


Note.^-Tht  railways  marked  thus  *  being  priadpally  used  iof  misenJ  trifle 
may  perhaps  not  be  considered  pasffeng^v  laUways  imer  tb»  A9t» 
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7 
»3 


RttHwayi  AtUhormd  hy  ParUcmetU  to  end  of  ike  Sestion  of  ISiZ^CorUcL 


Korth-EMtern — Conid, 

KewcMtltf  ftnd  Noith  1 

Shiakb / 

Whitbj  and  Purring 

Watt  Hartlepool— 

HsTtlepool 1 6 

OT«at  Vorth  oC\ 
S]ig]ftiid,Cli^ 
renoe,       aod 
Hartlepool 

Junetion _ 

*Clarenoe 7.,.  37 

Stockton      andl      . 
Hartlepool..../ 


-    69 


Pmtonaiid  Loogridge 


890f 
61 


Soottuh  North-Eaatem — 
Arbroath  and  Foifar   1$ 

South-Eastem — 

Beigate  to  Dotot 67 

CanterbaxT  to  Wbit- 1  . 

tteble   /  * 

Haidatone  Branch 9f 

Briokbtjeri'       Arma  1  • 

Branch f  '* 

London  and  Greenwich  3} 


Stockton  and  Darlington,  in-1 
eluding  the  ^Bishopa  Auck-  I 
land  and  Weardale   Bail-  f 

TWr  Vale  

Ulater  (Bel&at  to  Poitadown) 


9Sk 


69 


24 
25 


Total 2,820 


K&to, — See  note  on  preriooa  page. 


**  This  list  inolndes  (with  the  exoeption  of  the  Great  Northern 
Bailwaj)  the  main  lines  of  commnnication  thronghont  England. 

"  It  wonld  therefore  appear  that  if  the  State  elected  to  purchase 
the  railways,  it  wonld  never,  nnless  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  lines,  become  the  possessor  of  the  whole  of  the 
principal  main  lines  of  railway,  such  as  the  Ghreat  Eastern,  London 
and  North- Western,  Great  Western,  and  London  and  South- 
western, but  in  these  cases  would  become  possessor  only  of 
aumero«s  lines  which  (like  the  Trent  Valley)  are  integral  parts  of 
tbe  several  systems;  nor  would  the  State  at  the  present  time 
become  the  owner  of  more  than  those  lines,  or  parts  of  lines,  or 
branches  which  were  sanctioned  during  the  years  1844  and  1845. 
In  every  succeeding  year  it  would  be  entitled  to  take  so  much  of  the 
existing  railways  as  was  authorised  in  the  twenty-first  preceding 


The  following  series  of  tables  have  been  compiled  in  the  Railway 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  Captain  Tyler: — 

Tablb  l,^£enffth  of  RaiUoayi  Opon^  1871. 


In  Bn^aad 

„  Sootland 

„  Irelaad 

In  United  Kingdom 


At  Slit  Deeember, 
1871. 


10,850 
1,988 


15.376 
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Tablx  II. — CcmparUon  of  Capital  Paid-up,  Average  Inierut  thereon^  Orou 
Receipts^  and  Working  Ejependiture,  1858, 1870,  and  1871. 


Tear. 


Ordinary,  Preference,  tad  Oawtnteed  Oepital 
Paid-ap  on  the  31  st  December  in  each  I  ear. 


Ordinary. 


Preference  and 
Guaranteed. 


Total 


and  Debenture 

Stock. 


Total  CanitallUiMd  at 
SlatDeeeiabcr. 


PerMila 
Open. 


1868 


70 


•71 


£ 

181,837,781 

229,282,150 
130,250,152 


£ 
61,864,647 

168,692,084 
•178,061,875 


£ 

i43.69a»3a8| 

387,974,a34'' 


403,302,027'S 


£ 

Loans, 

81,683,179 
Loans, 

90»7i3»779 

Debentnre  Stock, 

51,220,660 

Loans, 

•82,095,545 

Debenture  St3ck, 

•67,282,535 


£ 

134,099 


»34,106 


>'35,948 


£ 

3a5»375.507 

529,908,673 
552,682,107 


4 

Arerage  Intereat  on 

Tear. 

Guaranteed  and 
Preference  Stiarea. 

Loaaa  and  Debenture  Stock. 

Total. 

Rate. 

Amount 

Rate. 

Amount. 

Rata. 

Amonat 

1868 
70 

71 

4-84 
4-64 

4-51 

£ 

a,993,76o 

7,220,100-1 

7,8 1 6,202  •< 

4-48  < 
4-37   ' 
4-47   - 
4-26  ' 
4-37  - 

£ 
Loans, 

^,659,406 

Loans, 

3,968,100 

Debentnre  Stock, 

2,290,600 

Loans, 

3,502,302 

Debenture  Stock, 

a,937,540 

>  4-68 
^4-48 

,4,42, 

£ 
6,653,166 

13,478,800 
«4.*5^j044 

S 

GroM  RAoeipts 

from 

Raflway  Working. 

6 
Total  (Railway)  Working  Expenditure. 

7 
Ferccatagaor 

Tear. 

Amount. 

Proportion  per  Cent, 
to  Groai  Bieocipts. 

Net  ReceipU  lo  Total 

Share  and 

Loan  Capital 

1868 
70 
71 

£ 

t23,9&6,74d 
148,417,070 
t47,107,668 

£ 

fi  1,738,807 

fai, 193,877 
122,632,046 

49-0 

49-0 
48-4 

3-75 
4*19 
4'43J 

* '  *  No  intereat  whatever  was  paid  upon  31,409,450/.  of  ordinary  capital,  or  upon  8, 199, 7011.  of  pre* 
ference  atock,  or  upon  2ii,6i9<.  of  loans,  or  743,174/.  of  debentnre  stock.  The  ratea  ot  intereat  are 
ealenlated  upon  the  entire  amounta  whether  jMying  intereat  or  not. 

t  EzdusiTe  of  iteamboat,  canal,  and  harbour  receipta  and  expenaea. 

X  The  aTcrage  am<»int  of  dividends  and  interest  upon  the  total  share  and  loan  capital,  calenkted 
at  the  ratea  stated  in  the  annual  return,  ia  4'68;  that  upon  ordinary  capital  being  5'C7.  It  woold, 
however,  appear  that  there  ia  a  duplication  in  the  amounts  returned,  especially  aa  regarda  ordinary 
capital,  from  the  fact  that  above  15  roilliaoB  have  been  aubscribcd  by  eortatn  eon|Mniea  to  certain 
other  oompaniea,  and  have  been  included  ia  the  returns  both  of  the  compauiea  snlMOibing  and  of  the 
companies  receiving  the  snbteriptions.  The  difference  between  these  two  figures  of  avenge — namslyt 
4*43  in  the  last  eolnnm  of  the  above  Table,  No.  9,  and  4-68  aa  atated  in  the  footnote  to  tne  foUowiag 
table.  No.  8,  ia  Airiher  due  to  the  ezcluaion  from  the  infr^tr^Vffw  on  which  the  above  eolana  7  is 
baaed,  of  the  reoeipta  and  expenditare  on  acooant  of  navigationa,  harfaoura,  ateaaF4Miats  kc. 
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Tablk  III. — Proportion  of  Capital  in  Relation  to  Rates  of  Interest  Paid, 

9 

Louft. 

Praference  C^piteL 

BatMof 

iBMffCK* 

Amonat 
Ml  each  Hato. 

Kuteior 
DiTidnd. 

Amount 
iteschBate. 

Rates  of 
Dividend. 

Amonnt 

KU 

211,619 

Na 

Nfl 

£ 

8,139,701 

1» 

1,400 

%k 

2,110,000 

i 

4*694,183 

8 

21,000 

8 

713,825 

\ 

15,000 

8i 

901,750 

Si 

366,698 

1 

190,880 

8» 

629,609 

8t 

299,700 

li 

122,250 

4 

36,53»,"5 

»t 

160,576 

U 

21,540 

4i 

20,020 

8f 

125,000 

2* 

45,300 

4i 

17,168,758 

4 

9,616,865 

21 

663,367 

4i 

35,200 

4» 

8,107,381 

21 

2,603,742 

41 

15*769,175 

4i 

40,000 

8 

64,510 

41 

1,196,277 

6 

28,176,548 

Si 

75,000 

4» 

38,130 

6i 

1,309,084 

Sf 

221,840 

4 

100 

6» 

800,000 

4 

8,517,678 

4aad6 

45,871 

«W* 

260,050 

4i 

9041 149 

6 

8,748,220 

6« 

156,250 

4i 

19,362,240 

6* 

122,160 

6 

7,997,518 

** 

210,840 

6i 

12,400 

^ 

iiHi,333 

4i 

291,090 

5i 

80,568 

6| 

600,000 

6 

56,859,694 

a 

504*971 

7 

230,654 

6i 

200,000 

7 

21,516 

n 

618,573 

61 

286,000 

8 

35i7oo 

8 
9» 

296,355 
44^,570 

6i 
6 

643,372 
2,170,592 

8»,o95,559 

8* 

700,000 

6* 

57,938 

10 

50,000 
200,000 

42,125 
2,150 

7 

1,673,374 
227,500 

385,84*' 
50,000 

Ayonge 

Bate  of  Interest 

on  Loans 

4-a5- 

10* 

m 

121 

1 

8 
10 
11* 

64»555,255 

108,496,620 

^             ■        ■    ■                        -V 

Total  173,051,870 

Avers 

ge  Bate  of  Interest  on  Ghia 
Preference  Oapital,  4*5 

ounteedand 
1. 

*  For  Debenture  Stock,  see  oontinaation  of  this  table  on  next  page. 
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Tabub  llL^Proportion  of  Capital  in  Relation  to  Bates  of  Intereet^ContcL 


Ordinary  Capital. 

Bebentnre  Stock. 

BatMor 

Amonnt 

Rateaof 

Amount 

Rateaof 

Amoant 

DifUend. 

■t  eadi  Rate. 

INvidend. 

at  each  Rate. 

Interest 

at  each  Rata. 

£ 

£ 

jh 

Ka 

3>»409»450 

5i 

10,590,784 

£ 

A 

i,327,a66 

51 

3,830,480 

Na 

743.174 

A 

127,700 

6i 

9.988,191 

U 

228,675 

51 

1,670,698 

U 

46.915 

1 

a,758,93a 

6 

8,207,025 

H 

98,210 

6i 

883,440 

8 

310,863 

i 

106,373 

6i 

64.787 

i 

1 

64.431 
496,539 

6» 
6f 

326,715 
47.970 

Sk 

217,279 

1* 

70,600 

7 

x3."o,395 

li 

9,640,654 

7i 

6,765,810 

4 

26,056,126 

It 

3»4»4H 

7i 

116,228 

2 

1,049,181 

7t 

30,93^.199 

4i 

3.978,397 

2i 

612,536 

7f 

14,471,191 

«l 

99*561 

7« 

638,000 

41 

10,000 

2i 

7»903,*38 

8 

156,355 

m 

1,169,840 

8i 

60,000 

H 

18,692,653 

a* 

5»5«4»693 

8i 

i.i59.a75 

2* 

«»583.940 

8« 

739.202 

6 

15.740,877 

8 

600,466 

9 

225,000 

Si 

4,031,180 

9* 

17.020,394 

51 

8i 

3.397,977 

9i 

350,000 

4,000 

»* 

173.000 

10 

2,087,106 

8i 

4 

100,000 
3,121,840 

lOi 

lU 

37,000 

6 

1,482,251 

550,950 

*Ar 

1,014,000 

12i 

2,420,300 

67.282,535 

4i 

a,i57,x75 

121 

503,599 

^» 

4i 

433.488 

im 

30,000 

^ 

75.000 

18 

260,000 

ATerage 

*A 

4.469.  a'9 

BAteoflntenfi 

41 
4» 

2,748,653 

230,250,152 

on  DebentvrB 

4X7,795 

4*37. 

*» 

".535.362 

Arenige  Bata 

6 

3.431.677 

of  Dmdend  on 

H 

X7I.355 
eontimted 

Ordinary 
Oftpital  5'o7. 

Note.— The  arenge  rata  of  diridend  or  interest  upon  the  whole,  odenlatad 
upon  the  amounts,  and  at  the  above  rates  as  giyen  in  the  annual  ntam.  ^tnnnnte 
to  4-68.    See  note  to  TaUe  n. 
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Table  IT. — Percentage  Proportion  of  Capital  Paid^p,  Percentage  of  A^et  Receipts  to 
Total  CapitcUf  and  Average  Intereet  on  Preference  and  Loan  Capital^  1858,  1870,  and 

187L 


Tor. 


Peicentage  Proportion. 


1858. 


•?o. 


71... 


Ordinary 
O^HtaL 


5.{ 


43  S 


Preferenoe  Capital,  Loan,  ke. 


Goarantoed 
and  Preferenee. 


4* 


Pkvferenoa, 
19 

GhiA»nteed 

and 
Preferenoe, 

80 

Q-nanuiteed 

and 
P^ferenoe, 

81 


Loan  and 
Debentura  8toek 


Loan, 

»5 

Loan, 

17 

Debenture  Stock. 

10 

Loan, 

>5 
Debentnra  Stock, 

12 


Total. 


} 


44 


S67 


S6S 


TotaL 


lOO 


too 


lOO 


Intareat  on 
Ordinary 
Capital. 


607 


•  See  note  to  Table  11. 


ATerafa 

Interest  on 

Preferential 

Loan,  fee., 

eielnsive  of 

Ordinary 

Capital. 


4-63 


4*4« 


4-4> 


of 
Net  Becelpta 

to 
Total  OapitaL 


8-76 


4-19 


4-48« 


Tabli  Y. — Companion  of  Receipts. 
(tf).  Drom  Passenger  Traims. 


n868 


United 
Kingdom' 


•70 


L  '71 


Beceipta  from  Passenger  Traini. 


Beceipta  from  Paaaengera. 


flntClaaa. 


£ 

3,002,838 

3,948,812 


4,148,108 


Second 
Claii. 


£ 
8,627,877 

4,986,648 


6.167,686 


Tliird  Claas 

and 
Pvltamen- 

tary. 


£ 

3,616,192 

7»473»7a7 


8,115,304 


Holden 

of  Seaaonand 

Periodical 

TickeU. 


£ 
229389 

686,488  r 
781,778  r 


TotaL 


£ 

10,376,246 

»7»034»5^9 
•4.^73 

18,212,725 
•3,853 


EXOCM 

Paroeii, 

Carriatei, 

Horaea,  Doga, 

and  Mails. 


£ 
1,881,668 

12,282,609 


12,406, 


002 


Dotal 


IMna. 


£ 

11,697,904 

19,301,9" 
20,622,580 


*  Not  olassified. 
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Table  V.  —Comparison  of  Receipts — Contd. 
(5):  From  Qooda  TVotiu,  and  Proportion  of  Meeeipts  from  Pauengor  amd  Goods  gVate. 


Total  from 
Passenger 

and 

Goods,  Ice., 

Trains. 

Lt -«  Ik 

/ 

Ssocipte  flront  Ooodi,  Itc*  TnuBSb 

FroporuuB  ui  nocEipw 

from  FsaseBcer 

and  Goods  TniM. 

• 

MineralB. 

General 
Merehandise. 

Lire  8toek. 

Total 

Goods.  Ite., 

Ttains. 

Fas- 

Goods, 
ke. 

TWd. 

United  ,      ,^Q 
ikiiigaom       tijy 

£ 

4,046,061 

9»39a,5i3 
10,029,253 

£ 

7,711,886 
13,810,196 
15,418,171 

£ 

501398 

912,450 

1,037,554 

£ 

12,258,845 

»4»"5»»59 
26,484,978 

£ 

»3.95<.749 
43417,070 

47,107,558 

49 
44 
44 

51 
56 
56 

too 
100 
100 

JSfote, — The  reoeipte  from  rents,  tolls,  naTigations,  steamboats,  &o.,  are  not  indnded  in  tlie  abovs. 


T^UE  YI. — Compouison  of  Receipts  per  MUe  of  Railway  Open  from  Passenger  Trains^ 

1858,  1870,  and  1871. 


In  the  United  P^® 
Kingdom     1     ^^ 


Krrt 
CUM. 


32a 
259 


Second 

cim. 


879 
817 
836 


Third 
Class  and 

TiuHa- 
mentary. 


386 
481 

5*8 


Mixed. 

Season 

Ticket 
»■■»■» 
uuiuets, 

and  Kxoess 

Fares. 


25 
44 

51 


TMaL 


1,112 
1,096 
1,184 


Parcels, 


Horses, 
and  Dogs. 


94 
102 
118 


Haas. 


47 

37 
38 


Total 

beoeipti 

fttMa 


1,258 
1,235 
1,849 


Table  VII. — Companson  of  Nwnher  of  Passengers  Conveyed,  1858, 1870,  and  1871. 


tTnited   n®Sg 
Kingdom!     ly^ 


Passengers. 


Tirst  Class. 


Second 
Class. 


18,302,38441,098,889 

3^1839,091  H158, 
35,642,19981,021, 


niirdOsM 

and 
PariiamsB- 

tary. 


79,145»4^4 
118224,012,194 

0401258,556,615 


Total 


189,141,187 
330,004,898 
875,220,754 


Holders  of 

Season  or 

Periodical 

Tickets. 


156,403 
188,392 


Minenls. 


Tons. 
85,654k«20|47,4^.676 

•102,222,464167,142,234 


Moiw 


Note, — ^The  tonnage  returned  is  so  incomplete,  that  it  is  impossible  to  giye  a  total  for  1870. 
•  The  tonnage  of  minerals  in  the  case  of  the  London  and  Korth-Westem  Bulway  is  indndf^ 
in  gsBwI  merchandise. 
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Tablb  YUL— Expenditure  and  RecewU  per  Train  MUe  for  the  Tears  1858,  1870,  and 

1871,  of  the  fwLvwing  Railway  Companies. 


Cxpeoditore  per  Tnia  Miie. 

P« 

Receipts 
-  Train  MBo. 

Pro- 

portiaii 

per 

Main- 

ienanee 

of 

Way. 

Looo- 
motire  and 

Slock.* 

Traffic 
Chaigea. 

Rates 

and  Taxes, 

Oovera- 

ment  Daty. 

Ifiscel. 
ianeou. 

Total. 

T^ni 
Pas- 

wnier 
Trains. 

From 
Goods, 

Trains. 

Total. 

Cent  of 
Bxpen- 
ditora 

to 
Roedpto 

Briitol  and    ^^ 

9'86 
7-09 
7-2Z 

d. 
14-79 
11-53 
11-07 

d. 

8-44 
11-91 

11-96 

d, 
4-74 
3-35 
3-26 

d, 

5-i8 
1*71 
1*51 

d. 

42*01 

35'o» 

d. 
79*80 
68*47 
7001 

(2. 
142*52 
86-86 
81-80 

d. 

93*09 
74*^5 
73*87 

46 

48 
47 

ri868 

Gdedcmn  <     70 

I    71 

3'49 
5-a9 
5-H 

10-89 

9-62 

10-01 

6-24 
7-46 
7-86 

4*74 
1*68 
1-41 

1-40 
1*28 
1-36 

26-76 
25-13 
25-88 

62*34 
41*21 
45*77 

61-39 
5611 
58*67 

61-74 

49*74 
5**45 

43 
50 
48 

DnbUn      ri858 

and       <      70 

Drogjieda  I    71 

5-86 
6-89 

7-56 

1306 

9-82 

10-12 

5*86 
7-69 
7-91 

405 
1-76 
1-88 

0*96 
0-78 
1-12 

29-79 
a6-95 
»8-59 

66-14 
-t 

67-68 
-t 
-t 

66-55 
58-46 
60-82 

45 
46 

47 

OrtatBart-,  ^^ 
•n  ........       »j^-| 

5-89 
5*53 

5-85 

11-87 
11-66 
12-09 

9*63 
11-29 

11-74 

2*81 
2*25 
2*28 

4-13 
1*14 

1-17 

3393 
3'77 
33*13 

63*46 
67*44 
62-18 

72-66 
70*78 
73-93 

67*43 

63*55 
67-86 

60 
60 
49 

5oftheni  1    7^\ 

5'i9 
5-53 

11-27 

9-94 

10-34 

7-69 

9-82 

10-33 

1-98 
1-76 
1-83 

3-«a 
1-18 
1-07 

29-25 

27*9* 
29-09 

53*64 
54-39 
58*52 

68-63 
59*53 
69*33 

56*29 
57*28 

58*99 

62 
49 

49 

Great      f^®^ 
Weitem    |     ,^^ 

6*27 

5*55 
5'57 

8-62 
10-43 
10-32 

3-94 
10*24 

9-92 

310 
202 
1-90 

7*28 
1-65 
i-6i 

29-21 
29*89 
29*32 

68*78 
61*16 
63-26 

69*91 
65*67 
64*64 

69-16 

63*43 
63*97 

42 
47 
46 

Gant   ftmth-  f  1^^® 
«T«     aBd<     '70 
w«teni  ...  1     »5ri 

4-30 
8-3» 
8-23 

13-36 
12-34 
11-83 

7*02 

8-42 
7'9a 

2-27 

1-82 
1-99 

1-92 
1*07 
2-24 

28-86 
31*98 
32*21 

71-37 
56-72 
57*90 

78*44 
71*96 

74*24 

73*55 
62-49 

64-14 

39 
51 
50 

UDcaabiie  ri868 

and       ^      '70 

Yorkiiupa   I    '71 

4'7a 
4-6z 

4-87 

9-62 
9-20 
9-46 

11*62 

12-70 
1370 

2-32 
1*75 
1*76 

3'5i 
2-38 

o*97 

3179 
30-65 

3075 

54-28 
46-24 
46-62 

95*37 
85*31 
86*61 

73*14 

64*«3 
64-27 

43 

48 

48 

I'cndon  and  r  1858 

North-     <      '70 

Weitoni    L    '71 

5-i8 
5'93 
5*7a 

13-86 

10-32 

9-97 

1573 
10-54 

10*99 

2*51 
1-92 
1*91 

473 
3-23 
2-07 

42*01 

30-94 
30-66 

65*88 
56*66 
58-26 

88*66 
7571 
76*78 

77*43 
66-31 

67-78 

54 
47 

45 

I^don  and  r  1858 

South-     <      70 

Wertwrn    I    '71 

5*57 
6-36 

6-30 

10-06 

9-96 

10-19 

9*31 
11*90 

ia'43 

8-74 
813 
3-25 

1*97 

*'95 
319 

30-65 

34'i9 
35*36 

68-27 
59-56 
61*28 

6815 
7617 
77-98 

65*45 
63*84 
6571 

48 

54 
54 

te|fcjoii,;«4^     70 
votacowt        »7i 

5-63 
570 

5'5t 

13-70 
11-47 
11-86 

12*17 

II'I2 
10-65 

607 
4-01 
4*11 

1-51 

2-54 
140 

39*08 

34-84 
33*53 

79*82 
61-64 
62-69 

106*56 
94-12 
95-49 

85*53 
66-69 

68-28 

46 

58 
49 

*Mland .....     70 
.    "71 

4'«9 
4-50 
5'3* 

11-61 
8-82 
9-06 

<5-33 

8-94 
9*82 

1-67 
1*87 
1*38 

2-67 
o'8i 
0-98 

26-47 

»4*44 
26*56 

50-96 
41*59 
46-68 

70*87 
6007 
65*85 

61-67 

5»*3i 
58-24 

42 
47 
46 

^™    I   7? 

3-09 
6*o8 

6-31 

11-16 
13*99 
13-69 

4'37 
7-28 

7-65 

2*31 
1-78 
1*73 

1-66 
0-76 
1-03 

22*59 

29*87 
30-4* 

6717 
49-17 
51-64 

60*24 
74*70 
74-21 

5*71 

65*55 
66-46 

48 
46 
46 

*  There  is  no  means  of  knowing  in  certain  of  the  aboTe  caaea  whether  shunting  of  engines  ia 
^Qdad  hy  the  oompamea  in  their  returns  from  whieh  the  abore  table  is  taken. 
tHiiadtauiu. 


ii* 
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Tablb  IX — Expenditure  and  Receipts  per  Train  Mile  and  per  MUe  of  Railway  Ofm^  fvr 
the  whole  of  the  RailwaySy  and  the  Proportion  per  Cent,  of  Expenaiture  to  neoeipU, 

(a).  Per  Traim  Mih. 


ri868 
In  England....  •<     70 

ri868 

„  Boodand....-^     70 

I    71 

ri868 

„  Ireland  ....<     70 

l    71 


In     I7nitedri870 
Kingdom....  \    '71 


Bzpenditure  per  Train  Mile. 


Main- 

tenanoe 

of 

Way. 


5'73 

4-21 
5-84 

8'5i 
8-87 


5'89 
5*98 


Loeomotive 

and 

Boiling 

Stock. 


d. 
12-29 
10-80 
10-77 

11-26 
917 
9-28 

11-04 
11*24 
11*22 


i 


d. 
7-92 
7-96 


& 


d, 

2-65 


Trafflo 
Chargea. 


Rateaand 

Taxea. 

Government 

Duty. 


MiioellaBeova. 


IbtaL 


d. 

9'»9 
10-55 

7-n 
8-03 

8-23 

6'6z 
9*20 
9*30 


M 
H 
u 

I 


d. 

8*64 
8-92 


d. 

'•35 
VxS 


d. 

4-26 
2-18 
2-08 

4-00 
1*62 
1-48 

8-14 
1-61 
1-46 


I 
I 


d. 
1-32 
1-28 


Qovem* 
ment 
Duty. 


d, 
•o*7z 
•0-69 


d. 

i"59 

i-(54 
i*i6 

1-39 

ra9 
1*08 
r8i 


For 

Per- 

tonal 

iDJnry. 


d, 
0-46 
0-42 


naatioB. 

and 

Partia. 

mentaiy 

Ex- 

For 

Daouge 

to 

Qooda. 

peaaea. 

d. 

d. 

0-17 

0-86 

0*19 

0-33 

d, 

0-58 
0-63 


8S-8S 

80-68 
SO-81 

28-82 
25*86 
26-22 

26-81 
81*54 
82-66 


30-02 
80-38 


ri868 
In  England....  •<     70 

ri868 

„  Sootland....'{     70 

I    71 

ri868 

n  Ireland  ....<<    70 

L    71 


II 


TJnitedri870 
Kingdom!    71 


Beoeipts  per  Train  Mile. 


FhMn  ?aai«nger 
TMJns. 


d. 

60*08 

59*9a 
57-05 

57-30 
45*  16 
44-36 

t57-i8 

t49'04 
t4878 

53'4« 
54*99 


Aroni  Gooda,  8m. 
Traina. 


d, 

78-90 
70-78 
72-64 

69-97 
67*42 
69-48 

t79-60 
t67*96 
t98-86 

70*20 
71-86 


Total. 


d. 

66-44 
63*64 

64*93 

64*14 

5»*69 
5**58 

63*10 
60*36 

6i*73 

61-63 
63-13 


rrapanni  pa 
CeaL 

ofExfaaditnrBto 


60 
48 
47 

44 

60 

60 

40 
68 
68 

40 
48 


•  England  and  Sootland  orAj, 

t  In  many  cases  gooda  and  paaeengen  are  taken  br  the  aame  trains ;  the  reosipto,  therefon, 
per  train  nule  from  goods  and  passenger  trains  on  certam  railwajs  are  neoessarilj  to  sons  eittBt 
inaooorate. 
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Table  IX. — Ezpenditure  and  ReceipU  per  Train  Mile  and  MUe  of  RaHiffay  Open—  Contd 

{h).  Per  MUe  of  RaUway  Open, 


In  Eng' 
land 


'8*  J     '70 
•I    71 

,  ri858 
^\  70 
"L    '71 


In  Soot- 
land 


i.od.4  -n 


InCnited  fl870 
Kingdom  X    '71 


Main, 
nnnce 

Of 

Way. 


248 
300 

3^9 

129 
216 
221 

72 

147 
161 


Eipebditttre  per  Open  Mile. 


Loco- 
motive 

and 
Bolhng 
Stock. 


Traffle 
Charjea. 


260 
289 


£ 
556 
667 
610 

348 
331 
351 

189 
195 
208 


? 


6 
5 


£ 
361 


00 

S 


£ 

119 


3861 1 29 

I 


£ 

421 

543 
597 

222 
288 

3" 


8 

I 

H 

K 


£ 

391 
433 


i 


£ 

61 
61 


Ratea 
and 
Taxea, 
Govern- 
meat 
Duty. 


MiaceUaneons. 


Total. 


Receipta 
per  Open  Mile. 


From 

Paa- 

•eager 

Traina. 


From 
Goods, 

SU!. 

Trains. 


Total. 


Pro- 
portion 

per 
Cent,  of 
Expen- 
diture 

to 
Recdpta 


£ 
113 
111 
118 

60 
56 
56 

22 
26 
27 


s 
s 


59 
62 


& 

a 


£ 

3<5 
34 


f 

Comjpenaa 
tion. 


£ 

192 

87 
90 

IJ3 
4» 
5» 

53 

18 

33 

A    ■ 


£ 
21 
20 


o 


£ 

8 

9 


si 


£ 
15 
17 


I 

a 

I 


£ 

26 
31 


£ 

1,532 
1,608 
1,744 

875 
932 
990 

451 
548 
692 


1,867 
1,471 


£ 

1,468 

i»479 
1,609 

806 
707 
756 

706 
602 
630 


1.340 


£ 
1,538 
1,843 
2,063 

1,179 
1,140 
1,230 

364 
447 
488 


1,651 
1,723 


£ 

3iOo6 

3.3^a 
3*672 

1,985 
1,847 
1,986 

1,060 
1,049 
1,118 


2,786 
3.063 


50 
48 
47 

44 
50 
60 

40 
62 
68 


49 

48 


Table  X — Compari$cn  of  the  Nutfiber  of  LoeomotiveSj  Carrioffea,  and  Other  Vehicles, 

1858,  1870,  and  1671. 


Lko- 

motitca. 

Carriagea 
Used  for  the 

Passengeni 
•nly. 

Other 

Vehiclea 

attached  to 

Paaaenger 

Traina. 

Waggona  of  all 

Kinds  Used  fbr  the 

Conteyanfe 

of  Live  Stock, 

Minends, 

or  General 

Any  other 

Carnages  or 

Waggons  Used  on 

the  Railway 

not  inelnded  in 

the  preceding 

Columns. 

ToUl 

of  Vehidea 

exdudii^ 

Loeomotivea. 

United   ri«^ 

N«. 

5*445 

9»379 
10,490 

No 
12,942 
20,121 
22,273 

No. 

J.I15 

8.039 
8,263 

No. 
169,760 
251,870 
276,468 

No. 

5»9^4 
5.438 

No. 
176,807 
285,994 
811,427 

fftunber  per 
Mile. 

Namber  per 
Mile. 

Number  per 
Mile. 

Number  per 
Mile. 

Number  per 
MUe. 

Number  per 
Mile. 

tnited  JISW 
Xingdomi    ,^ 

•58 
•60 
'6B 

1-39 
1-29 
1*46 

•3» 

'$1        ' 

•53 

1714 
16*20 
17-91 

•38 

18-84 
18-38 
20-26 
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Table  XL — Estimated  Extent  of  Land  Held  bjf  RaUway%  Open  for  Trafic 
in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  on  the  Zlst  December^  1870. 


In  England  and  Wales 

„  Scotland 

„  Ireland  

Total  in  United  Kingdom.... 


Extent  of  Land. 


Acres. 

i5»54» 
*3»483 


«92|»59 


Note. — The  estimated  arerage  acreage  of  a  lineal  mile  of  railway  it  W97  in 
England  and  Wales,  10*14  in  Scotland,  1 1*89  in  Ireland,  and  12*3^  acres  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 


Number  and  Length  of  Canals  in  England  and  Wales  in  the  Tear  1868. 

Number  of  canals 74 

Length  of  canals  or  navigation  2,431  mi)es. 

Note. — The  gross  amount  of  tonnage  conyeyed,  in  the  year  1868,  upon  iiftf* 
two  of  the  above  canals,  having  a  mileage  of  2,032  miles,  was  23,320,832  Um 
No  returns  were  furnished  for  the  twenty-two  remaining  canals^ 


m. — Powers  of  State  to  Purchase  Railways,  Clauses  of  7  and  8  VieL^ 

Cap,  85  (9th  August,  1844). 

Whebeas  it  is  expedient  that  the  concession  of  powers  for  the 
establishment  of  new  lines  of  railway  shonld  be  subjected  to  snch 
conditions  as  are  hereinafter  contained  for  the  benefit  of  the  public : 
Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  that  if  at  any  time  after  the  end  of  tweufy- 
one  years  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  January  next,  after  the 
passing  of  any  Act  of  the  present  or  of  any  future  session  of  Par- 
liament, for  the  construction  of  any  new  line  of  passenger  railway, 
whether  such  new  line  be  a  trunk,  branch,  or  junction  line,  and 
whether  such  new  line  be  constructed  by  a  new  company  incor- 
porated for  the  purpose  or  by  any  existing  company,  the  clear 
annual  profits  divisible  upon  the  subscribed  and  paid-up  capital 
stock  of  the  said  railway,  upon  the  average  of  the  three  then  last 
preceding  years,  shall  equal  or  exceed  the  rate  of  loZ.  for  every 
lOoZ.  of  such  paid-up  capital  stock,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  subject  to  the  provisionB 
hereinafter  contained,  upon  giving  to  the  said  company  three  calendar 
months*  notice  in  writing  of  their  intention  so  to  do,  to  reyiae  the 
scale  of  tolls,  fares,  and  charges  limited  by  the  Act  or  Acta  rdating 
to  the  said  railway,  and  to  fix  such  new  scale  of  tolls,  £BypeB|  fuod 
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charges,  applicable  to  such  different  classes  and  kinds  of  passengers, 
goods,  and  other  traffic  on  snch  railway,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
said  Lords  Commissioners,  assnming  the  same  quantities  and  kinds 
of  traffic  to  continue,  shall  be  likely  to  reduce  the  said  divisible 
profits  to  the  said  rate  of  lo^.  in  the  loo/. :  provided  always,  that 
no  such  revised  scale  shall  take  effect,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
guarantee  to  subsist  as  long  as  any  such  revised  scale  of  tolls,  fares, 
and  charges  shall  be  in  force,  that  the  said  divisible  profits,  in  case 
of  any  deficiency  therein,  shall  be  annually  made  good  to  the  said 
rate  of  loL  for  every  lOO/.  of  such  capital  stock :  provided  also,  that 
such  revis^  scale  shall  not  be  again  revised,  or  such  guarantee 
withdrawn,  otherwise  than  with  the  consent  of  the  company,  for 
the  further  period  of  twenty-one  years. 

II.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  whatever  may  be  the  rate  of  divisible 
profits  on  any  such  railway  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Lords 
Commissioners,  if  they  shall  think  fit,  subject  to  the  provisions 
hereinafter  contained,  at  any  time  afber  the  expiration  of  the  said 
term  of  twenty-one  years,  to  purchase  any  such  railway,  with  all  its 
hereditaments,  stock,  and  appurtenances,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf 
of  Her  Majesty,  upon  giving  to  the  said  company  three  calendar 
months'  notice  in  writing  of  their  intention,  and  upon  payment  of  a 
sum  equal  to  twenty- five  years'  purchase  of  the  said  annual  divisible 
profits,  estimated  on  the  average  of  the  three  then  next  preceding 
years :  provided  that  if  the  average  rate  of  profits  for  the  said 
three  years  shall  be  less  than  the  rate  of  loL  in  the  lool.j  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  company,  if  they  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the 
said  rate  of  twenty-five  years'  purchase  of  the  said  average  profits 
is  an  inadequate  rate  of  purchase  of  such  railway,  reference  being 
had  to  the  prospects  thereof,  to  require  that  it  shall  be  left  to  arbi- 
tration, in  case  of  difference,  to  determine  what  (if  any)  additional 
amount  of  purchase-money  shall  be  paid  to  the  said  company: 
provided  also,  that  such  option  of  purchase  shall  not  be  exercised, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  company,  while  any  such  revised 
scale  of  tolls,  fares,  and  charges  shall  be  in  force. 

m.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  the  opfcion  of 
revision  or  purchase  shall  not  be  applied  to  any  railway  made  or 
authorised  to  be  made  by  any  Act  previous  to  the  present  session  ; 
and  that  no  branch  or  extension  of  less  than  five  miles  in  length  of 
any  such  line  of  railway  shall  be  taken  to  be  a  new  railway  within 
the  provisions  of  this  Act;  and  that  the  said  option  of  purchase 
shall  not  be  exercised  as  regards  any  branch  or  extension  of  any 
railway,  without  including  such  railway  in  the  purchase,  in  case  the 
proprietors  thereof  shall  require  that  tne  same  be  so  included. 

IV.  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  policy  of  revision  or 
purchase  should  in  no  manner  be  prejudged  by  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  but  should  remain  for  the  future  consideration  of  the  legislature, 
upon  grounds  of  general  and  national  policy:  and  whereas  it  is 
not  the  intention  oi  this  Act  that  under  the  said  powers  of  revision 
or  purchase,  if  called  into  use,  the  public  resources  should  be  employed 
to  sustain  an  undue  competition  against  any  independent  company 
or  companies :  Be  it  enacted,  that  no  such  notice  as  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  whether  of  revision  or  purchase,  shall  be  given  until 
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provisLon  sihall  liave  been  made  by  Pttrtiamenii  by  aa  Ajoi  or  Acta 
to  be  passed  in  that  b^ialf ,  for  anthorising  the  goarantee  or  the 
levy  01  the  pordiase-niCAey  hereinbefore  mentkme^  as  the  case  may 
be^  and  for  determining,  subject  to  the  conditions  ho^inbelora 
mentioned,  the  manner  in  which  the  said  options  or  either  of  them 
shall  be  exercised ;  and  that  no^  bill  for  giving  powers  to  exercise 
the  said  options^  or  either  of  them,  shaJQl  be  received  in  either 
House  of  Parliament,  unless  it  be  recited  in  the  preamUe  to  such 
bill,  that  three  months'  notice  of  the  intention  to  apply  to  Parlia- 
ment} for  such  powers,  has  been  given  by  the  said  Lords  Gomnus^ 
sioners  to  the  company  or  companies  to  be  affected  thereby. 

v.  And  be  it  ens<$ted,  that,  from  and  after  the  commenoemeDi 

of  the  period  of  three  years  next  preceding  the  period  at  which  the 

option  of  revisicm  or  purchase  becomes  available,  fall  and  true 

accounts  shall  be  kept  of  aJl  sums  of  money  received  and  paid  on 

account  of  any  railway  within  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained 

(distinguishing^  if  the  said  railway  shall  be  a  branch,  railway  or 

one  worked  in  eommon  with  other  railways,  the  receipts,  and  giving 

an  estimate  of  the  expenses  on  account  of  the  said  railway,  from 

these  on  account  of  the  trunks  line,  or  other  railways),  by  the 

directors  of  the  company  to  whom  such  railway  belongs,  or  by 

whom  the  same  may  be  worked ;  and  every  such  railway  oompmj 

shall  once  in  every  half-year  during  the  said  period  of  three  years 

cause  a  half-yearly  account  in  abstract  to  be  prepared,  showing  the 

total  receipt  and  expenditure  on  account  of  the  said  railway,,  for  the 

half-year  ending  the  30tb  day  of  June  and  the  S^lst  day  ol  December 

respectively,  or  such,  other  convenient  days  as  shaJl  in  each  case  be 

directed  by  the  said  Lords  Commissioners,  under  distinct  heads  of 

receipt  and  expenditure,  with  a  statement  of  the  balance  of  Bucfa 

account,  duly  audited  and  certified  under  tbe  hands  of  two  or  more 

directors  of  the  said  railway  company,  and  shall  send  a  copy  of  the 

said  account  to  the  said  Lords  Commissioners,  on  or  before  the  last 

days  of  August  and  February  respectively,  or  such  other  days  as 

shall  in  each  case  be  directed  by  the  said  Lords  Commissioners,  in 

each  year ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Lords  Commissioners, 

if  and  when  they  shall  think  fit,  to  appoint  any  proper  person  or 

persons  to  inspect  the  accounts  and  books  of  the  said  company 

during  the  said  period  of  three  years ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any 

person  so  authorised,  at  all  reasonable  times,  upon  producing  his 

authority,  to  examine  the  booktf»  accounts,   vouchers,  and  other 

documents  of  the  company,  at  the  principal  office  or  place  of 

business  of  the  comipany,  and  to  take  copies  or  extracts  theecefrom. 


TV, — Extract  from  Mr.  Ohuhh^s  Letter  to  the  "  Times, 


»i 


As  some  criticisms  in  the  public  press  on  the  financial  view  of 
the  question  advocated  by  Mr.  Hanunond  Chubb,  seemed  to  show 
that  his  renugrks  had  been  misunderstood ;  a  recapitulation  of  fbe 
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argaments  he  used  was  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  '*  Times,"  in. 
a  letter  which  was  published  in  that  journal  on  the  7th  April, 
1873  :— 

"  Sams  varying  from  6oo  to  i,ooo  millions  had  been  mentioned 
as  the  purchase  price  (of  railways),  and  the  example  of  the  purchase 
of  telegraphs  by  the  State  had  been  held  up  as  a  warning.  I 
believe  we  may  dismiss  the  millions  from  our  minds;  and  those 
who  desire  the  purchase  of  railways  may  find  in  the  purchase  of 
telegraphs  their  best  encouragement. 

"  The  very  magnitude  of  the  operation  would  of  necessity  render 
tlie  arrangement  a  transfei*  rather  than  a  purchase ;  and  the  real 
question  is.  Would  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  State  as  interest  be 
gpreater  than  that  which  the  companies  are  now  paying  in  the  shape 
of  profits  to  their  shareholders  ? 

''  The  annuity  to  be  paid  is  the  point  for  consideration,  and  not 
the  amount  of  stock  to  be  raised. 

"  Taking  the  returns  of  1871  (the  principle  is  precisely  the 
same  whether  applied  to  the  figures  of  that  year  or  to  the  larger 
figures  of  1872),  it  is  seen  that  railways  have  cost  552,000,000/., 
and  that  the  sum  distributed  as  profits  in  that  year  was  about 
^59500,000/.  Would  this  25,500,000/.  be  exceeded  if  the  railways 
vere  in  Government  hands  ? 

"  The  subdivision  of  railway  capital  into  the  three  classes  of 
debenture  stock,  preference  stock,  and  ordinary  stock  aids  the 
inquiiy  materially.     The  proportions  are  as  follows : — 


Capital. 

Bate. 

latereat. 

DebentnreB  and  debeDture  stock 

PreferBnce  stock 

£ 
160,000,000 

178,000,000 

Per  cnt. 
4 

5 
4-71 

£ 

6,000,000 

8,650,000 

Ordimyfy  rtoRk  , „.,.„„... 

828,000,000 
280,000,000 

14*650,000 
10,850,000 

663,000,000 

25,500,000 

**  The  position  of  a  debenture  stockholder  is  this.  For  100/.  he 
obtains,  on  a  high-class  guarantee  4/.  a-year.  He  can  receive  no 
more;  he  should  receive  no  less.  Were  his  stock  converted  into 
Government  stock,  he  would  simply  receive  the  same  sum  xmder  a 
higher  guarantee.  Suppose  his  4  per  cent,  stock  converted  into 
5  per  cent,  stock,  he  would  be  credited  with  133/.  68.  Sd.j  which 
stock,  at  90,  he  could  sell  for  about  120/.,  and  the  bonus  he  could 
thus  obtain  of  nearly  20  per  cent,  would  not  be  a  cost  to  the  State, 
but  would  represent  the  price  at  which  the  higher  form  of  guarantee 
is  valued  in  the  stock  markets.  ' 

'*  A  very  similar  argument  might  be  used  in  the  case  of  pre- 
ference stockholders,  who,  in  good  lines,  are  as  assured  of  their 
interest  as  the  debenture  stockholders.  As  their  credit  is  not  so 
good,  the  bonus  to  them  would  be  greater  by  the  change;  but, 
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placing  the  matter  in  the  worst  possible  Hght^  it  is  fiur  to  Msnmtt 
that  the  State  could  not  be  called  upon  to  paj  more  under  this  head 
than  the  companies  pay  now.' 

"  Under  these  two  stocks  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  total 
capital  is  provided  ^or.  It  may  be  assumed  that  its  transfer  oonld 
be  carried  ont,  and  that  the  cost  to  the  State  would  not  be  greater 
than  at  present. 

*'  There  remains  the  230,cxx>,oooZ.  of  ordinary  capital.  Any 
estimate  in  regard  to  this  must  be  of  a  speculative  character.  There 
are,  however,  two  glides.  The  Act  of  1844,  applicable  to  a  large 
part  of  this  stock,  gives  at  least  the  terms  which  the  Government 
of  that  day  thought  fair.  It  is  most  probable  the  CommissioneiB 
of  1872  were  right  in  saying  that  this  could  not  be  carried  out  in 
its  integrity ;  and  I  am  aware  that,  in  the  case  of  railways  paying 
less  than  lo  per  cent.,  arbitration  may  be  resorted  to.  But  applying 
the  principle  merely  by  way  of  test  to  only  one-half  of  this  capital, 
and  taking  the  twenty-five  years'  purchase  on  the  latest  and  highest 
year's  profits,  instead  of  on  an  average  of  the  three  last  preceding 
years,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  purchase  could  be  carried  out  at  a  rate 
which  would  involve  a  saving  of  more  than  i,ooo,ocx>/.  annually  to 
the  State  in  interest.  If,  however,  this  is  but  a  speculation,  as  any 
estimate  in  regard  to  the  ordinary  capital  must  be,  of  necessity,  we 
have  the  experience  gained  in  the  purchase  of  the  telegraphs.  Here 
the  proprietors  were  paid  off  in  cash,  and  the  onus  was  thrown  on 
them  of  finding  other  investments.  But  I  believe  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  an  income  of  350,000/.  at  least,  which  it  was  fairly 
expected  would  increase  rapidly,  was  purchased  by  the  State  for  a 
Bum  which  involved  an  annual  interest  of  less  than  220,000/L 

'*  These  are  the  grounds  for  believing  that  the  outlay  under  the 
State  for  interest  would  not  exceed  that  paid  now  in  dividends.  It 
wiU  be  admitted,  too,^I  think,  that  I  have  by  no  means  attempted 
to  put  the  matter  in  a  favourable  light,  and  that  I  have  used  figures 
which  cannot  be  cavilled  at." 
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y. — ViolerU  Deaths  in  England  connected  with  Railwayed  1871. 

[Supplied  hj  BegietrMr-Genenl,  and  oompfled  ehiefij  from  the  flading*  of  ooronen'  jnnaa.] 
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Violent  DecUhs  in  England  and  Wales,  ReetUting  from  AcddenU  en 
RaUwaySy  in  each  of  the  Tears  1863-71. 


Years 

186S. 

1864. 

1865. 

186«. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870, 

1871. 

Number    of    deaths,  ex--<\ 

tracted  from  Board  of    P 

Trade  returns,  including  >B.  B. 
passengers  and  railway 
servants  J 

— 

— 

947 

885 

62 

24 
62 

86 

28 

62 

53 
53 

— 

— 

..^ 

90 

106 

Total    deaths    registered    as] 
resulting  firom  accidents  on  * 
railways  J 

647 

607 

40 

796 

745 

5> 

908 

887 

71 

877 

797 

79» 

930 

1,126 

Males  

822 

26 
»4 

714 

83 

786 

56 

861 

69 

1,042 

Females 

84 

Passengers  conrejed  (millions).... 
BeCAipf.a  (ill  100.00^2.)  

19 

20 

22 
22 

23 

»5 
24 

*7 

»9 
^5 

30 
25 
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On  our  National  Parliamentary  Accounts,  unth  Suggestions  for 
Establishing  a  Doomsday  Book  giving  the  Value  of  National 
Ooybrnmbntal  Property  or  Assets  as  the  Basis  of  a  Sound 
System  of  Accounts,  by  which  Expenditure  for  Capital  cmd 
Current  Account  shall  he  separately  Shown.  By  Frank 
P.  Fellows. 

[Read  before  the  Statiitical  Society,  April,  1873.] 

There  appears  to  me  a  great  inoompleteness  in  the  manner  in 
which  oor  national  governmental  finance  acconnts  are  presented  to 
Parliament.  This  I  shall  endeavonr  in  this  paper  to  point  out,  and 
to  snggest  a  remedy  for  it. 

The  great  incompleteness  is  this,  that  the  Government  of  this 
great  country  do  not  and  cannot  tell  the  valne  of  their  assets.  We 
do  not  know  what  we  are  worth  in  national  governmental  property, 
and  till  we  do  know  this,  I  maintain  that  we  can  have  no  thoroughly 
satia&ctory  system  of  national  financial  accounts. 

I  will  first  proceed  to  point  out  how  far  I  consider  our  accounts 
are  fairly  satisfactory,  and  for  this  purpose  I  must  briefly  state  the 
oouTse  that  is  pursued  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  regard  to  the 
accounts  that  are  published. 

The  various  Departments  of  Glovemment  prepare  estimates  of 
the  sums  that  will  be  required  for  the  public  service  for  the  forth- 
coming financial  year. 

The  House  of  Commons  goes  through  these  estimates,  and,  with 
or  without  modifications  and  reductions,  votes  and  authorises  the 
expenditure  of  the  money  as  estimated. 

The  documents  which  contain  the  proposed  amounts  are  called 
the  "  Estimates."     Thus  there  are— 

The  Navy  Estimates. 

The  Army  Estimates. 

The  Civil  Service  Estimates,  Classes  I  to  Vll,  &c. 

Soon  after  the  end  of  the  financial  year  (which  is  from  1st  April 
in  one  year,  to  the  30th  March  in  the  next)  accounts  are  presented 
to  Parliament  showing  the  amounts  disbursed  from  the  votes  or 
sums  authorised  to  be  expended.  These  give  in  one  column  the 
amount  voted  or  authonsed  to  be  expended,  and  in  another  the 
actual  amount  expended  or  disbursed,  which  is  sometimes  more  and 
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sometimes  less  than  the  vote  or  sum  authorised ;  Treasury  anthority 
being  required  for  any  large  excess  of  expenditure  over  the  Tote. 

The  Grovemment,  in  my  opinion,  do  fairly  ascertain  that  the 
amounts  as  stated  have  been  actually  expended  for  the  services  for 
which  they  have  been  voted ;  and,  thus  far,  I  consider  our  accounts 
are  satisfactory. 

But  as  a  rule  our  accounts  go  no  further.  I  consider,  however, 
that  much  more  than  this  should  be  done,  if  we  are  to  know  whether 
or  not  the  money  has  been  well  spent,  and  that  we  have  value  for 
our  money. 

With  this  brief  description  of  the  course  pursued,  I  proceed 
with  my  suggestions. 

In  papers  read  at  various  meetings  of  the  British  Association, 
I  have  with  this  view  pointed  out  the  desirability  of  Gk)vemment 
having  a  valuation  (or  a  Doomsday  Book)  of  all  its  property, 
in  land,  building,  ships,  guns,  stores,  &c.,  of  every  description,  and 
of  Departments  of  Government,  such  as  the  Admiralty,  War  Office, 
and  others,  having  (like  railways  or  other  public  companies)  both  a 
capital  and  a  current  account;  so  that,  in  asking  Parliament  to  vote 
money,  they  might  be  able  to  state  how  much  was  required  for  the 
current  purposes  of  the  year,  and  how  much  for  increasing  the 
capital  (or  the  plant  or  stores)  of  the  Department.  Otherwise  a  sum, 
say  io,ooo,oooZ.,  may  be  voted  by  the  House  and  be  expended  by 
a  Department,  whilst  the  real  expenditure  for  the  current  purposes 
of  the  year  might  be  9,000,000/.  or  1 1,000,000/.  That  is  to  say,  the 
capital  of  the  Department,  1.  e.,  its  plant,  stores,  &c.,  may  be  increased 
in  value  by  1,000,000/.,  thus  leaving  the  real  current  expenditore 
only  9,000,000/.,  or  the  capital  maybe  decreased  by  1,000,000/.,  thus 
making  the  real  current  expenditure  for  the  year  1 1,000,000/.,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  the  House  of  Conmoions  and  the  public  would  be 
under  the  impression  that  only  10,000,000/.  was  so  expended.  I 
pointed  out  the  uneconomical  result  that  must  occur  under  a  system 
in  which  expenditure  for  capital  and  for  current  purposes  is  not 
clearly  distinguished,  and  indicated  that  it  would  almost  necessarily 
lead  to  insolvency  in  any  public  trading  company,  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  could  not  be  well  in  a  Government  system. 

I  also  pointed  out  at  the  Edinburgh  meeting  the  desirability  of 
our  having  (like  the  Conqueror)  a  Doomsday  Book  of  national,  as 
distinguished  from  governmental,  property.  This  latter  proposal  of 
mine,  though  I  consider  it  the  least  important  of  my  suggestions,  I 
am  glad  to  find  has  been  endorsed  by  influential  public  journals,  such 
as  the  '*  Spectator,"  &c,,  and  has  been  largely  and  ably  advocated 
by  Earl  Derby,  and  there  seems  a  fair  probability  of  its  being  carried 
out  successftilly. 

The  object,  however,  of  my  principal  proposal,  t.c.,  of  having  a 
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Doomsday  Book  giying  the  value  of  Gk>yernment  property,  was  to 
obtam  a  basis  on  which  to  build  a  good  system  of  accounts  for  each 
Department,  in  which  the  capital  and  current  expenditure  shall  be 
clearly  distinguished.  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  state  that,  at  the 
close  of  my  paper  at  Edinburgh,  the  following  resolution  was  moved 
by  Sir  John  Bowring,  seconded  by  Mr.  Freeland,  late  M.P.  for 
Chichester,  and  carried  unanimously  :— 

"  That  this  meeting  having  heard  Bilr.  Frank  P.  Fellows'a  paper  on  a  proposed 
Doomsday  Book,  giving  the  valae  of  national  Government  property  as  a  basis  of  a 
■oond  system  of  national  finance  and  accounts,  desires  to  urge  upon  the  Govern- 
ment the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  and  would  strongly  recommend  that 
measures  be  taken  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  question.  This  meeting 
desirea  further  to  express  its  opinion  that  each  Government  Department  should 
have,  like  railway  or  other  public  companies,  a  capital  and  a  current  account,  with- 
out which  it  deems  it  impracticable  to  have  a  reliable  system  of  finance  and 
aooounta,  and  would  suggest  that  a  scheme  of  acoounts  should  be  introduced  by 
which  a  unity  may  be  established  between  the  parliamentary  finance  and  depart- 
mental Expense  or  other  accounts,  in  order  that  the  various  sums  voted  by  the 
House  of  Commons  may  be  traced  to  their  ultimate  appropriation  in  statistical 
resnlta,  and  so  that  greater  control  may  be  obtained  over  the  national  expenditure  ; 
and  that  the  President  be  requested  to  communicate  this  resolution  to  the  Govern- 
ment authorities." 

Thus  far  my  proposals  have  had  the  emphatic  endorsement  of 
the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association.  I  now  proceed 
to  indicate  still  further  what  I  consider  to  be  essential  to  a  good 
system  of  national  accounts,  based  upon  the  principle  that  capital 
and  current  expenditure  shall  be  shown  separately. 

As  before  stated,  the  commencement  of  our  present  national 
acoounts  are  the  estimates  of  sums  required  for  the  forthcoming  year 
by  the  various  Departments  of  Government.  I  consider  this  should 
be  accompanied  with  a  statement  of  the  value  of  the  property  each 
Department  possesses;  and  what  each  Department  proposes  to 
expend  from  the  money  asked  for — 

1st.    For  increasing  the  permanent  capital ; 

2nd.  For  ordinary  current  purposes  of  the  year. 

With  this  exception,  I  think  the  principles  adopted  with  regard 
to  our  finance  or  cash  acoounts  sound,  and  no  radical  alteration 
required. 

The  money  is  voted  by  the  House  of  Conmions  (as  stated)  in  the 
Estimates. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  acoounts,  called  appropriation  accounts, 
and  statements  of  the  surpluses  and  deficits  on  the  grants,  are  pub- 
lished, which  show  for  each  vote  and  subhead  of  each  vote  how 
much  of  the  money  so  voted  has  been  expended,  and  explanations 
are  given  of  any  excess  or  deficiency. 

u2 
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The  cash  thus  expended  in  payment  of  salaries,  wages,  for 
buildings,  purchase  of  stores,  i&c.,  is  fully  accounted  for  and 
audited ;  and  so  far  the  House  of  Commons  sees  that  the  money 
that  has  been  disbursed  has  been  so  disbursed  for  the  purposes 
intended,  and  the  salaries,  wages,  &c.,  have  actually  been  paid  to 
the  proper  recipients. 

Hence,  so  far  as  concerns  the  payment  of  cash  to  the  proper 
recipients  and  for  the  purposes  intended,  an  efficient  check  is 
established,  and  the  method  of  rendering  these  accounts  and  auditing 
them  for  all  Departments  may  be  said  to  be  practically  imiform. 

Directly,  however,  that  we  leave  these  finance  accounts  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  proceed  to  examine  the  various  departmental  Expense, 
Manufacturing  or  other  accounts,  annually  or  otherwise  presented 
to  Parliament,  we  find  every  variety  of  practice  existing,  and  no 
uniformity  of  method  prevailing  in  the  several  Departments.  Each 
Department  prepares  such  accounts  without  reference  to  any  other 
Department ;  and  (except  in  one  case,  the  Admiralty)  apparently 
with  little  reference,  so  far  as  can  be  traced  in  the  public  accounts, 
to  the  finance  accounts  of  Parliament,  i.e.,  the  accounts  which  state 
the  money  each  Department  has  received  from  the  votes  of  the 
House. 

I  consider,  and  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  there  can  be  no 
perfect  accounts  (Expense,  Manufacturing,  &c.)  which  do  not 
begin  with  and  include  on  the  debtor  side  two  items  at  least — 

1st.    The  value  of  capital  or  stock  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ; 
2nd.  The  money,  or  money's  value,  received  from  Parliament 
and  other  sources. 
And  such  accounts  should  end  on  the  creditor  side  in  like  manner — 

1st.    The  value  of  the  capital  or  stock  at  the  end  of  the  year; 
2nd.  The  results   in   ships  built   or    goods    manufactured,  or 
disbursements  in  any  other  way. 

The  first,  as  to  capital  and  stock,  would  be  dealt  with,  and 
would  become  part  of  the  proposed  Doomsday  Book. 

As  to  the  latter  point,  on  which  I  lay  great  stress,  i.^., 
beginning  every  Expense  and  Manufacturing  account  with  the 
money  received  from  Parliament,  I  consider  that  there  can  he  no 
true  account  which  does  not  begin  thus  with  the  money  that  has 
been  received. 

All  accounts  which  do  not  begin  thus,  and  which  do  not  perfectly 
account  for  the  money  received  in  the  results  of  ships  built,  repaired, 
or  maintained,  or  goods  manufactured,  plus  or  minus  the  difference 
of  stock,  &c.,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year,  are  not  accovmU^ 
strictly  speaking,  but  merely  statistical  abstracts,  and  may  be  made 
to  show  anything  the  compiler  pleases.     We,  therefore,  I  think, 
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ought  eyentuallj  to  insist  on  every  Department  commencing  its 
accounts — 

1st.  With  its  capital  or  stock  (i.e.,  assets)  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year. 

2nd.  With  the  money  it  has  received  from  Parliament,  shown 
in  snch  a  way  that  it  may  be  traced  in  the  parliamentary  finance 
accounts,  t.  e.,  estimates  and  appropriation  accounts. 

3rd.  What  it  has  received  in  valtts  in  any  way  from  any  other 
sources. 

Then,  on  the  creditor  side,  it  should  show  what  it  has  done  with 
this,  so  that  Parliament  can  see  if  it  has  had  value  for  its  money 
(not  merely  that  the  money  has  been  paid  to  the  proper  recipients, 
&c.);  and  finally,  what  is  the  value  of  the  capital  or  stock,  Ac., 
remaining. 

Most  departmental  accounts  may,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
tration, be  regarded  in  three  aspects  : — 

1st.  Cash  accounts. 
2nd.  Store  accounts. 
3rd.  Expense  accounts. 

The  1st,  Cash  accounts,  I  consider  are  right  in  principle,  in  the 
main,  for  all  Grovemment  Departments,  and  require  no  radical  altera- 
tion. They  are  audited,  and  it  is  clearly  seen  that  the  money  is 
accounted  for  in  salaries  or  wages  paid,  and  stores  bought,  &o. 

But  is  it  not  as  necessary  to  account  accurately  for  stores  con- 
sumed (which  is  money *s  value)  as  for  money  itself  P 

And  is  it  not  equally  necessary  to  deal  with  the  value  of  these 
stores,  Ac.  (as  well  as  their  quantity)  as,  otherwise,  gold  may  be  used 
where  iron  would  suffice ;  or  expensive  and  skilled  labour  may  be 
used  for  purposes  for  which  inexpensive  or  unskilled  labour  would 
do  equally  well  or  perhaps  better. 

The  3rd,  or  Expense  accounts,  would  thus  deal  with  the  applica- 
tion of  labour  and  matenals,  and  the  results  thereof.  As  a  matter  of 
&ct,  however,  the  2nd  and  3rd,  i.e.,  Store  accounts  and  Expense 
accounts,  are  so  intimately  connected,  that  they  cannot  be  entirely 
separated,  and  must  more  or  less  dovetail  into  each  other. 

To  illustrate  the  necessity  of  these  Expense  accounts  (if  we  are 
to  pretend  to  control  expenditure  at  all),  1  may  mention  that,  in  the 
years  1863-64,  1864-65,  1865-66,  I  discovered,  and  Mr.  Seely  men- 
tioned in  the  House  of  Commons,  instances  of  about  twenty  to 
thirty  ships  that  had  been  repaired  by  the  Admiralty  in  those  years, 
the  cost  of  such  repairs  being  about  equal  to  the  sum  for  which 
similar  new  ships  could  have  been  bought.  Now,  it  is  a  rough  rule 
with  shipbuilders  that  an  old  repaired  ship,  after  repair,  is  worth 
about  half  as  much  as  a  similar  new  ship,  so  that  in  these  cases  th^ 
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ships  when  repaired  were  only  worth  about  half  as  much  as  tlie  ooflt 
of  their  repairs,  or  there  was  a  loss  of  from  2  50,ocx>^  to  500,oooL 

By  the  present  Admiralty  Expense  accounts,  and  the  use  that  is 
made  of  them,  this  cannot  occur  now. 

Before  the  present  system  was  introduced,  if  a  ship  required  repair, 
she  was  repaired  without  the  perfect  information  now  afforded,  and 
large  sums  were  spent  on  old  and  obsolete  vessels.  Now  that  we 
have  correct  and  detailed  accounts  of  the  cost  of  the  building,  and 
of  each  successive  repair  of  every  ship,  before  any  ship  is  repaired, 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such ,  repair  is  made,  the  whole  finandal 
history  of  the  ship  is  compiled,  showing  her  original  cost,  and  tin 
date  and  cost  of  each  repair.  It  is  then  decided,  considering  ber 
age,  what  she  has  previously  cost  in  repair,  and  what  it  will  cost  to 
repair  her  again,  whether  or  not  she  shall  be  repaired  or  sold,  or 
broken  up.  Thus  it  is  almost  impossible  for  cases  like  tboee 
instanced  by  Mr.  Soely  to  occur  now.  (A  list  of  some  of  these  are 
given  in  the  appendix  to  the  Report  of  Mr.  Seely's  Committee  of 
1868.) 

We  have  seen  that  the  Gk)vemment  may,  1st,  have  a  perfect  audit 
of  cash ;  2nd.  A  perfect  audit  of  stores  as  to  quantiiy;  t.6.,  they  may 
see  that  the  stores  said  to  have  been  used  in  repairing  a  ship  have 
been  really  so  used ;   and  yet,  through  not  having  the  third  class  of 
accounts,  i.  e..  Expense  or  Statistical  accoimts,  all  this  mal-applica- 
tion  and  wast-e  of  money  may  occur.     Unless  we  finally  see  wbai 
has  been  the  total  cost  of,  say  repairing,  a  ship  (and  this  cannot  be 
done  through  mere  finance  accounts  and  store  (t.  e.,  as  to  quantity) 
accounts),  we  have  no  real  check  on  expenditure  ;  and,  after  all  our 
trouble  we  have  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  our  pocket  through  which 
the   money  may  go,   notwithstanding    that   we  have  been   very 
careful  in  counting  it  beforehand. 

The  same  observations  are  applicable,  more  or  less,  to  other 
Departments  of  Grovemment.  Indeed,  accounts  (unless  ihej  show 
the  results  of  expenditure),  only  give  a  false  security. 

If,  in  large  concerns,  whether  public  or  private,  a  few  hnndrede 
may  be  lost  in  cash  through  theft  or  false  accounts,  thousands,  aye 
tens  of  thousands,  may  be  wasted  through  mal-administration ;  and 
this  simply  because  the  heads  of  Departments  have  not  the  infiorm*- 
tion  to  enable  them  to  know  of  and  check  it. 

To  control  a  Department  as  to  expense,  without  having  Ezpeoae 
and  Statistical  accounts,  app>ears  to  me  like  trying  to  drive  a  coach 
and  four  without  reins ;  and  to  object  to  such  accounts  because  of 
the  cost  of  the  clerical  labour  involved,  appears  to  me  about  as  wise 
as  refusing  to  buy  reins  because  of  their  expense,  and  thus  electing 
to  let  the  coach  and  horses  take  their  own  way  without  giddsiice 
or  oonirol. 
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In  the  Admiralty  we  have  complete  Expense  acconnts  proceed- 
ing directlj  from  the  Navy  Estimates,  for  about  5,cx>o,ooo/.,  or  half 
of  onr  annual  expenditure,  and  we  have  thus  the  most  perfect  check 
and  control  over  this  5,cxx>,ooo/. ;  by  the  existence  of  which  check 
I  can  prove  from  our  accounts  that  we  have  saved,  and  are  saving, 
many  thousands  of  pounds  yearly. 

From  1864  to  the  end  of  1868,  when  Mr.  Childers  asked  me  to 
accept  a  post  at  the  Admiralty,  I  was  engaged  with  Mr.  Seely,  the 
Member  for  Lincoln,  in  investigating  the  Finance  and  other  accounts 
of  Gk)vemment,  particuJarly  those  of  the  Navy,  Army,  and  India, 
but  more  especially  those  of  the  Navy,  the  results  of  which  investi- 
gation Mr.  Seely  from  time  to  time  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  he  and  I,  on  various  occasions  during  that  period, 
had  interviews  with  their  Lordships  of  the  Admiralty  or  permanent 
officials  with  reference  thereto,  at  which  we  urged  our  views. 
During  this  period  I  have  been  engaged  at  the  Admiralty  on  such 
matters  from  a  day  to  a  fortnight  at  a  time. 

Not  succeeding  in  getting  our  views  entirely  adopted,  Mr.  Seely, 
in  1868,  moved  for,  and  obtained,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  (of  which  he  was  appointed  chairman)  to  inquire  into 
and  report  upon  "  Admiralty  Monies  and  Accounts."  This  Com- 
mittee consisted  of  the  following  Members : — 


Mr.  Seely  (ChaUrman), 

Lord  Henry  Lennox. 

Major  Anson. 

Mr.  Dalglisb. 

Mr.  Liddell. 

Mr.  Frederick  Stanley. 

Mr.  Childers. 

Mr.  Wegutilin. 

Mr.  Hanbury  Tracy. 


Sir  Daniel  Gooch. 
Mr.  Stanitfeld. 
Mr.  Ayrton. 
Mr.  McLaren. 
Mr.  CHndlisb. 
Mr.  Dyke. 
Mr.  Soonrfield. 
Sir  John  Hay. 
Mr.  Da  Cane. 


Though  the  Chairman's  special  Heport  was  not  the  one  finally 
adopted  by  the  Committee,  the  views  contaiued  in  it  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee;  and  as  his  Beport  enters  into  the 
subject  more  at  length  than  the  one  proposed  by  Mr.  Childers, 
which  was  eventually  adopted,  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  extracts  firom  it,  as  they  contain  my  own  views,  and  will 
tiirow  light  upon  the  subject. 

Naturally,  since  my  appointment  to  the  Admiralty,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  promote  these  views,  and  hence  a  sketch  of  what 
we  have  been  and  are  doing  there  will  indicate  also  to  a  great 
extent  what  I  would  have  done  elsewhere,  and  will  be  an  exem- 
plification of  the  advantages  that  may  reasonably  be  expected  if 
adopted  in  other  Departments. 
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Extracts  from  the  Draft  Report  proposed  by  the  Chainnan, 
Mr.  Seelj.     (See  "  Report,"  No.  469,  Sess.  1868,  pp.  xv  and  xvi) 

"  Yonr  Committee  have  considered  the  forms  of  the  Navy 
'^  Estimates  and  Accounts,  and  find  that  the  Estimates  do  not 
'*  sufficiently  inform  Parliament  of  the  intended  application  of  the 
"  monies  proposed  to  be  taken ;  that  the  accounts  do  not  show 
"  correctly  what  has  been  the  actual  cost  of  the  oonstructionf  equip- 
"  ment,  and  maintenance  of  ships  in  each  Yard ;  and  that  there  is 
"  not  sufficient  connection  between  the  Estimates  and  Accounts  to 
*'  admit  of  an  effective  comparison  of  the  sums  voted  with  the 
**  results  produced. 

*'  We  find  in  particular  that,  under  the  present  system  of 
'*  accounts,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  what  has  been 
"  the  true  cost  of  any  particular  vessel  built,  repaired,  or  main- 
"  tained  in  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Dockyards,  with  a  view  to  its 
"  comparison  with  the  cost  of  a  similar  ship  in  another  of  the  Dock- 
"  yards,  or  in  a  private  establishment ;  and  that  this  defect  results 
"  principally  from  the  three  following  causes  : — 

"  By  the  present  system  of  general  rate-book  prices,  artides 
'*  manufactured  in  a  Yard,  and  used  in  a  ship  in  the  same  Yard,  are 
"  chai^ged  to  the  ship  not  at  their  real  cost,  nor  even  at  their 
"  apparent  cost  in  that  Yard,  but  at  a  price  averaged  from  all  the 
"  Yards,  so  that  although  the  real  cost  of  similar  articles  varies  at 
"  the  several  Yards,  often  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  not  unfre- 
'*  quently  by  as  much  as  90  or  icx>  per  cent.,  yet  their  assumed  cost 
"  as  charged  to  ships  is  alike  in  all  the  Yards.  It  results  that  a  ship 
"  built  at  a  dear  Yard,  and  a  similar  ship  built  at  a  cheap  Yard,  will 
"  appear  to  have  cost  the  same  sum,  so  fisir  as  regards  the  manufac- 
"  tured  articles  used  in  them,  although  in  fact  some  of  these  articles 
"  may  have  cost  twice  as  much  in  the  one  as  similar  articles  cost  in 
"  the  other  ship. 

"  The  indirect  charges  of  the  several  Yards,  that  is  to  say,  all 
*  '*  expenses  other  than  wages  of  workmen  employed  on  the  ships  and 
materials  used  for  ships,  are  not  charged  to  the  ships  in  the  Yard 
in  which  they  arise,  but  are  added  together  and  then  apportioned, 
on  the  analogy  of  the  rate-book  system,  over  all  the  Yards  accord* 
^*  ing  to  the  amount  of  wages  and  of  the  gross  issues  of  materials 
**  in  them,  irrespectively  of  the  real  expenditure  of  this  kind,  so 
"  that  the  apparent  cost  of  a  ship  built  or  repaired  at  Portsmoath 
*'  is  enhanced  by  a  share  of  the  cost  of  an  expensive  Dockyard  staff 
"  at  Malta. 

'*  It  appears  to  your  Committee  that,  by  reason  of  these  imper- 
"  fections,  no  article  can  be  said  to  have  been  charged  correctly  to 
"  a  ship,  nor  can  the  total  cost  of  any  ship  be  accurately  aaoer* 
"  tained. 
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**  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  in  an j  system  of  Navy 
"  Estimates  and  Acoonnts  which  is  to  enable  Parliament  to  form  a 
"  correct  judgment  respecting  the  prudence  of  the  proposed  or 
'^  actual  application  of  moneys,  the  following  principles  must  be 
*'  embodied  in  them,  that  is  to  say  : — 

*'  1.  The  Estimates  ought  to  show  in  the  margin  of  each  vote 
**  the  amount  proposed  to  be  applied  to  shipbuilding  and 
"  maintaining  purposes  in  each  Dockyard  separately ;  and 
'*  the  Savings  and  Deficiencies  account  ought  to  show  for 
"  each  Dockyard  separately  the  amounts  drawn  and  expended 
**  by  it  under  each  vote. 
''2.  Every  expense  connected  with  the  manufactories  of  each 
Yard  ought,  so  far  as  is  possible,  to  be  charged  to  the 
products  of  such  manufactories;  every  such  product 
*'  when  used  in  a  ship  in  the  Yard  ought  to  be  charged  to 
*'  the  ship  at  such  actual  cost,  or  at  an  average  actual  cost, 
"  ascertained  by  a  separate  rate-book  for  the  Yard. 

"  Your  Committee  have  further  considered  the  form  in  which  the 
^'  Estimates  and  Accounts  to  be  framed  on  these  principles  should  be 
'*  submitted  to  Parliament.  Three  forms  have  been  submitted  to 
''  us ;  the  first  furnished  to  the  Admiralty,  at  the  request  of  your 
"  Committee,  by  its  Chairman,  before  Easter;  the  others,  consisting 
''  of  modifications  of  that  form,  presented  to  us  by  the  Controller  of 
"  the  Navy  and  the  Accountant- General  at  a  late  period  of  the 
'*  Session. 

The  Controller  of  the  Navy  and  the  Acoountant-General  agree 

in  the  main  witli  the  principles  on  which  the  form  of  accounts 

proposed  by  the  Chairman  of  your  Committee  is  based.  They 
"  admit  the  desirability  of  connecting  more  closely  the  Estimates 
*'  with  the  accounts,  and  the  Finance  accounts  with  the  accounts  of 
^  Expenditure,  and  of  separating  completely  the  accounts  of  the 
"  several  Dockyards. 

*'  The  Accountant- General  objects  in  some  unimportant  parti- 
^  culars,  and  the  Controller  of  the  Navy  to  a  greater  extent,  to  the 
"  manner  in  which  these  principles  may  best  be  carried  out.  We 
^'  have  considered  these  differences,  and  have  taken  evidence  upon 
'<  them,  and  are  of  opinion,  with  the  Accountant-General's  Depart- 
**  ment,  that  the  form  proposed  by  the  Controller  presents  difficulties 
"  which  cannot  easily  be  overcome.  We  think  that  the  form  pro- 
*'  posed  by  the  Chairman  of  your  Committee,  and  which  is  appended 
"  to  our  Beport  (see  Appendix  15a),  is,  with  the  modifications 
*'  suggested  by  the  Accountaut«Geiieral's  Department,  best  adapted 

to  attain  the  ends  desired;   and  we  recommend  its  immediate 

adoption." 
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The  actual  recommendations  of  the  Committee  were  as 
follows : — 

P.  ▼,  par.  13.  '*  Your  Committee  proceed  to  deal  with  the  form 
*'  of  Estimates :  and  it  appears  to  them  that  the  existing  arrange- 
*'  ments,  altered  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the  Chairman  of  jonr 
*'  Committee,  with  the  modifications  of  the  Accoontaut-General,  will 
"  meet  all  the  requirements  of  Parliament,  and  will  in  no  waj  inter- 
**  fere  with  the  existing  system  of  Audit." 

Par.  14.  "The  Appropriation  Account,  and  the  Statement  of 
"  Savings  and  Deficiencies,  will  follow  the  form  of  the  Estimates." 

As  to  other  Naval  Accounts  the  Committee  say  generally : — 

P.  IV,  par.  10.  "  Your  Committee  concur  generally  with  the  views 
"  expressed  by  the  Accountant- General  of  the  Navy,  after  considera- 
"  tion  by  him  of  the  principles  embodied  in  the  proposals  made  by 
"  the  Chairman  of  your  Committee."  (See  "  Report,"  No.  469, 
Sess.  1868,  pp.  362,  Qy.  5671,  Ac.) 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  regards  the  materials  bought 
(with  some  few  exceptions),  as  regards  the  articles  manufactured 
in  the  Yards,  and  as  regards  all  the  indirect  expenditure  of 
the  Yards  (i.e.  Incidental  Expenses  and  Establishment  Charges), 
all  Her  Majesty's  Home  Dockyards  (Deptford,  Woolwich,  Chatham, 
Sheemess,  Portsmouth,  Devonport  and  Keyham,  Pembroke  and 
Haulbowline)  were  treated  as  one  Establishment;  the  only  item 
differently  dealt  with  being  the  actual  labour  employed  in  and  upon 
specific  ships. 

Thus,  a  ship  built  at  Yard  A,  and  costing  in  these  respects 
8o,ooo2.,  and  a  similar  ship  built  at  Yard  B,  similarly  costing 
i20,oooL,  would  each  be  given  as  costing  ioo,oooZ.  So  that  the 
economy  of  Yard  A  would  thns  be  made  to  pay  for  and  to  hide 
the  extravagance  and  excess  cost  of  Yard  B.  This  system,  con- 
sequently, had  anything  but  an  economical  tendency. 

It  win  be  found  also  that  a  ship  calculated — 

£ 

Ab  in  the  aooounts  of  the  Admiralty  up  to  1869-GO,  \  ^^ 

and  costing  J 

Would,  according  to  their  accounts  from  1860-61  tol 

1863-64  be  given  as  costing   J      "o»<'°<' 

And  as  in  accounts  for  1864-65 140,000 

„  *65-66 160,000 

and  there  were  no  means  by  which  Members  of  Parliament  or  others, 
from  the  accounts  presented  to  them,  could  tell  what  was  or  was  not 
included  in  such  given  cost.  Hence  the  constant  debates  and  dis- 
putes as  to  the  cost  of  this  or  that  vessel. 

Two  new  principles  were  recommended  by  Mr.  Seely  and  myself 
to  obviate  these  evils,  and  have  since  been  adopted. 
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The  first  was  to  treat  in  our  Expense,  Mannfactnring,  Statistical, 
and  other  Accounts,  each  Dockyard  and  each  mannfactory  as  a 
separate  establishment,  as  if  each  were  the  only  Dockyard  and 
manufactory  carried  on  by  the  Admiralty. 

By  these  means  the  results  of  one  Yard  could  be  compared  with 
those  of  another,  and  an  extravagant  Yard  be  called  to  account, 
greater  efficiency  and  economy  being  the  inevitable  results. 

The  second  principle  was  to  connect  the  three  previously- 
apparently  distinct  and  unconnected  sets  of  accounts,  viz. : — 

a.  Estimates  and  Appropriation  Accounts,  and  Statements  of 
Savings  and  Deficiencies  on  the  Gh*ante ; 

&.  Ships'  Expense  Accounts; 

c.  Manufacturing  Accounts ; 
and  make  them  practically  one  account. 

The  first  principle  was  carried  out  by  the  indirect  expenses  of 
each  Yard  being  shown  distinctly  as  appertaining  to  that  Yard. 
Such  of  these  expenses  as  were  considered  proportionately  charge- 
able to  ships  built  or  repaired  at  a  Yard  being  shown  against  that 
Yard's  ships.  Such  expenses  as  were  considered  to  be  national  in 
their  character,  and  not  chargeable  against  ships,  being  so  shown, 
and  always  as  appertaining  to  the  particular  Yard  where  they  were 
incurred. 

It  was  also  further  and  more  mainly  carried  out  by  establishing 
a  separate  rate-book  for  each  Yard,  by  which  the  ships  at  any  Yard 
would  be  charged  at  the  average  cost  at  such  Yard  for  articles 
bought  for  and  manufactured  at  it. 

I  shall  hereafber  show  to  some  extent  the  economical  results  in 
money  amounts  that  have,  in  my  opinion,  resulted  from  the  adop- 
tion of  this  principle  through  the  means  described  above. 

The  second  principle,  ».6.,  connecting  the  three  sets  of  accounts, 
was  carried  out  by  means  of  my  Ketabulation  of  the  Navy  Estimates, 
Appropriation  Accounts,  and  Statements  of  Surpluses  and  Deficits 
on  the  Grants. 

By  these  Betabulations  the  amounts  to  be  voted  in  the 
Navy  Estimates  and  disbursed  as  shown  in  the  Appropriation 
Accounts  and  Statements  of  Surpluses  and  Deficits  (these  Betabula- 
tions being  additions  to  these  accounts),  are  finally  thrown  into 
eight  great  divisions,  Nos.  1  to  8,  representing  heads  of  service. 

A^Departmental  Beport  of  mine  of  1869  (when  I  first  proposed 
the  complete  plan),  quoted  in  the  Beport  of  the  Accountant- General 
of  the  Navy  preceding  the  Betabulation  of  the  Navy  Statement  of 
Surpluses  and  Deficits  on  the  Grants,  explains  more  generally  the 
intention  of  the  proposal,  and  I  therefore  quote  it  now. 

'*  Betabulation  of  the  Navy  Statement  of  Surpluses  and  Deficits 
*'  into  Divisions  representing  Heads  of  Service,  with  the  view  of 
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*'  enabling  Final  Expense  and  Manufacturing  Accounts  to  be 
*'  compiled,  so  as  to  be  in  accord  with  the  Estimates,  Appro- 
"  priatiou  Account,  and  Statement  of  Surpluses  and  Deficits,  in 
*'  order  to  make  the  previously  varied  and  apparently  unconnected 
**  Naval  Accounts  into  one  great  account. 

"  ExplanaMon, 

*'  In  1869  a  complete  Betabulation  of  the  Navy  Estimates  was 
"  worked  out  departmentally,  in  order  to  connect,  more  completely, 
"  the  Navy  Estimates,  Appropriation  Account,  and  Statement  of 
"  Savings  and  Deficiencies,  with  the  Ships'  and  Yictualhng  Expense 
**  and  Manufacturing  Accounts,  or  any  other  Expense  or  Statistical 
'^  Accounts  that  might  in  future  be  prepared  and  published. 

*'  The  Beport  on  this  Betabulation  of  the  Navy  Estimates 
**  above  referred  to  (and  it  is  applicable  to  this  account)  explained 
"  as  follows : — 

"  *  Division  1.  Naval  Yards,'  brings  together  into  one  view  all 
"  the  amounts  of  the  various  Votes  appertaining  to  the  Building, 
"  Repair,  and  Maintenance  of  the  Fleet  and  Coast  Guard,  including 
"  Salaries,  Wages,  Stores,  all  New  Buildings  and  Machinery,  a3?d 
"  Repairs  to  the  same,  Civil  Pensions  to  Oflficers  and  Artificers  who 
"  were  previously  employed  in  connection  with  such  duties ;  and 
"  this  Division  would  represent  the  money  the  House  of  Commons 
"  had  granted  to  the  Admiralty  to  use  in  their  capacity  of  ship- 
'^  builders  like  Napier  and  Laird,  and  shipowners  and  users  like 
^*  Cunard  and  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  and  will  be 
''  accounted  for  in  our  Expense  and  Manufacturing  Accounts  under 
"  the  head  of  Division  1,  Naval  Yards. 

"  '  Division  2.  Victualling,'  in  like  manner  deals  with  the  Expense 
**  of  Victualling  the  Fleet,  Coast  Ouard,  &c. ;  and  Victualling 
'*  Expense  and  Manufacturing  Accounts  will  deal  with  and  account 
"  for  expenditure  under  this  Division. 

"  It  is  proposed  to  compile  accounts  for  the  other  Divisions ;  at 
"  any  rate,  the  money  will  be  accounted  for  at  once  in  the  Appro- 
'*  priation  and  Savings  and  Deficiencies  Accounts  in  the  same  form 
**  and  detail  as  to  Divisions,  as  in  this  Betabulation. 

"  *  Division  8.  Control,'  (strictly  Central  Control)  includes  Vote  3, 
*'  Administrative,  and  part  of  Vote  5,  Scientific,  and  that  part  of 
"  Vote  13,  Martial  Law  and  Law  Charges,  which  appertains  to  the 
**  central  control  of  the  whole  of  the  other  Divisions.  It  includes 
"  also  all  New  Works  and  Bepairs  for  Admiralty  Offices,  and  the 
**  Pensions  of  Officers  who  were  employed  in  the  central  adminis- 
tration and  control  of  the  Navy.  It  is  considered  that  this 
central  administrative,  scientific,  and  legal  Division,  though 
^^  essential  to  the  due  control  of  the  Navy  and  Naval  Establish- 
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ments  all  over  the  world,  jet  exists  in  a  great  measure  also  for 
Parliamentarj  and  National  purposes,  for  giving  varied  and 
"  valuable  information,  and  that  it  therefore  bears  little  analogy 
**  to  the  expense  of  the  management  of  a  large  mercantile  establish- 
"  ment ;  and  as  it  wonld  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  apportion 
"  the  amonnt  accurately  to  the  several  Divisions,  and  to  say  how 
much  is  chargeable  to  each,  even  if  it  were  admitted  that  it  was 
fair  under  the  circumstances  to  do  so,  a  separate  Division  is  g^ven 
for  these  items  of  expenditure. 
'*  Another  addition  made  in  this  Retabulation,  and  which  will 
*'  be  carried  through  into  the  subsequent  accounts,  is  that  each 
*^  Naval  Yard  and  each  Victualling  Yard  is  treated  as  a  separate 
"  establishment,  and  stands  upon  its  own  merits ;  and  each  Yard 
*'  will  account  for  the  money  that  has  been  disbursed  on  its  behalf 
in  final  Expense  and  Manufacturing  Accounts,  debiting  itself 
with  such  money  in  the  same  form  and  manner  as  in  this 
"  Retabulation,  and  accounting  for  it  in  Ships  Built,  Repaired,  and 
"  Maintained,  or  in  Victualling  Stores  converted,  or  issues  from 
^'  each  Yard,  of  Stores,  whether  converted  or  not,  to  Ships  and 
"  Services.  Page  —  to  —  show  this  for  Naval  Yards,  Division  1, 
"  and  pp.  —  for  Victualling  Yards,  Division  2.  With  respect  to 
*'  the  Victualling  Yards,  there  is  an  additional  column  for  credits. 
'*  This  is  necessary,  because  these  various  credits  do  not  appertain, 
*'  and  cannot  therefore  be  attributed,  to  special  Yards. 

The  explanation  in  the  foregoing  Report  on  the  Retabulation 
of  the  Navy  Estimates  will  sufficiently  explain  the  object  of  the 
Retabulation  of  the  Statement  of  Surpluses  and  Deficits." 
'*  In  order  to  subdivide  the  votes  into  Divisions  it  was  necessary 
"  that  each  vote  should  be  analysed,  and  that  it  should  be  ascer- 
*'  tained  how  much  of  each  vote  was  chargeable  to  the  several 
^'  Divisions,  and  to  the  subdivisions  of  each  Division.  Hence,  at 
"  pp.  —  are  given  the  results  of  this  analysis." 

"  In  like  manner  the  other  Votes,  2  to  17,  are  analysed,  and  the 
"  results  to  be  posted  against  each  Division  and  subdivision  obtained. 
"  The  Relabulation  is  intended  to  form  the  Dr.  side  for  fnture 
"  Expense,  Manufacturing,  or  Statistical  Accounts. 

*'  It  further  shows  the  actual  amount  disbursed  on  each  Division, 
**  subdivision.  Yard,  &c.,  from  the  subhead  of  each  Vote. 

"  Expense  Accounts  on  this  basis  for  Division  1,  Naval  Yards, 
''  and  Division  2,  Victualling,  have  been  already  presented  to 
"  Parliament." 

Thns  the  Admiralty  Estimates,  Appropriation  Accounts  and 
Statements  of  Surpluses  and  Deficits,  Ships  and  other  Expense  and 
Manu&cturing  Accounts — are  all  connected,  and  simply  form  parts 
of  one  great  account;   and  I  maintain,  in  like  manner,  that  the 
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accounts  of  all  other  Departnioiits  ought  to  be  similarly  connected, 
so  as  eventnallj  to  form  part  of  odo  great  national  account. 

I  now  proceed  to  indicate  in  some  meashre,  by  figures,  the 
money  value  that  has  accrued  to  the  nation  through  these  and 
similar  reforms.  I  shall  commence  this  part  of  my  subject  by  giving 
the  total  yearly  expenditure  for  Her  Majesty's  Navy  for  ten  years 
previous  to  Mr.  Childers'  administration,  and  the  adoption  of  these 
and  other  changes,  compared  with  the  annual  expenditure  since 
that  period,  and  shall  then  give  some  specific  examples  and  figures 
by  which  we  may  more  clearly  see  how,  in  some  measure,  such 
results  have  been  brought  about,  and  what  an  important  part  the 
question  of  accurate,  well  designed,  and  comprehensive  statistics 
and  accounts  have  played  in  bringing  to  light,  and  hence  checking, 
waste  and  extravagance. 

I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  Her  Majesty's  Navy, 
during  the  past  four  years,  has  been  at  least  as   efficient,  bothorC^ 
absolutely,  and  relatively  to  other  Powers,  as  during  the  ten 
preceding  these  changes ;  and  if  so,  and  if ,  as  I  maintain,  we  get 
much  work  done,  and  are  protected  as  efficiently  as  formerly,  thei^-^^^^ 
this  work,  which  formerly  (during  the  ten  years)  cost  the  nation  ^"^^m^    an 
average  yearly  expenditure  of  i  i,587,04iZ.,  has,  during  the  past  fon^Kv^oi. 
years,  been  done  for  about  i|  millions  yearly  less — or  for  abooKv^DQ^ 
9 J  millions  yearly,  instead  of  1 1,587,041/. 

The  figures  are : — 

£ 
1859-60,  Expenditure 12,761*^68 

'60-61  „  13,122,570 

'61-62  „  13,542,122 

'62-63  „  1 1,829,786 

*63-64  „  10,746,177 

'64-66  „  10,670,017 

'65-^  „  10,268,215 

'66-67  „  io,5*5»354 

'67-68  „  12,768,162 

Deducting  Abystinian  expenditure        1,425,864 

11,342,798 

1868-69,  Expenditure 14,063,884 

Deducting  Abyssinian  expenditure       3,007,680 

1 1  ,c6 1 ,703 

Ten  years*  total 115,870,410 
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1869-70,  Expenditure 10,102,641 

Deducting  Abysein ian  expenditure. ...       821 ,140 

9»78i,5oi 

1870-71,  Expenditure  10,087,412 

Deducting  A-bjasinian  expenditure....       170,668 

9i9i6,744 

1871-72,  Expenditure 9,875,981 

Deducting  Abyssinian  expenditure. . . .         49,628 

9i8a6,458 

1872-78,  Estimate,  with  supplementary  yotes,  1 

expenditure  not  yet  giyen   J  ^*"  *  ^^ 

1873-74,  Estimate    91872,725 

Total  fire  years 48*929,577 

Yearly  arerage 9»785,9i5 

These  great  results — and  it  is  a  gresi  thing  for  the  nation  to 
have  a  service  which  originally  cost  annnallj  over  ii|  millions 
performed  as  efficiently  for  gf  millions,  thus  saying  the  country 
during  the  past  four  years  about  7  millions  sterling — I  repeat,  these 
great  results  have  been  brought  about  by  a  variety  of  means — ^not 
the  least  efficient  being  the  check  our  improved  accounts  have  given 
us  over  expenditure,  or,  what  is  still  more  important,  over  the  final 
results  of  expenditure. 

Thus,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  by  the  means  now  adopted  all 
our  expenditure  in  the  repairs  of  ships  is  efiective.  Again,  it  not 
only  enables  the  Heads  of  Departments  to  come  to  a  wise  decision, 
and  to  have  no  expenditure  that  is  ineffective ;  but  by  pitting  one 
Yard  against  another,  by  comparing  the  results  of  productions 
of  Yard  A  with  that  of  Yard  B,  the  utmost  economy  of  manufacture 
is  obtained,  and  a  wholesome  rivalry  between  the  Yards  established. 

These  comparisons  are  made  systematically,  and  reveal  at  times 
very  curious  results. 

Thus,  we  may  find  that  the  excess  cost  of  any  article  at  Yard  A 
over  that  of  Yard  B  is  caused  by  skilled  labour  being  employed 
at  Yard  A  while  unskilled  labour  would  suffice — ^by  men  doing 
boys'  work,  or  by  the  articles  being  produced  at  the  wrong  shops;  in 
fact,  as  it  were,  by  the  watchmaker  being  set  to  make  a  horseshoe  and 
the  blacksmith  a  watch.  As  regards  materials,  also,  we  find  perhaps 
expensive  instead  of  inexpensive  materials  used;  and  without  these 
accounts,  and  the  statistical  analyses  that  are  made  of  them,  it 
would  be  more  difficult  to  ascertain  and  consequently  to  check 
this. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  accurately  the  exact  saving  thus 
effected,  but  I  think  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  great  advis* 
ability  of  having  the  most  accurate  information  and  figures,  when  I 
say  that  our  shipbuilding  and  manufacturing  expenditure  amounts 
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to  from  3,ocx>,cxx)/.  to  4,000,000/.  yearly,  of  whicli  from  i,ooo,oooZ. 
to  1,750,000/.  yearly  consists  of  articles  made  or  converted  in  the 
mannfactories,  shops,  factories,  Ac,  (nnmbering  aboat  160),  of  the 
Yards,  and  that  onr  victualling  and  manufacturing  expenditure 
amounts  to  between  1,000,000/.  and  2,000,000/.  yearly,  making  a 
total  of  about  5,000,000/.  yearly.  Of  course,  in  this  I  include  the 
staff  that  supervises  this  expenditure,  as  it  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  this  staff  whether  or  not  we  get  value  for  the  outlay. 

Taking,  however,  one  set  of  items  of  expenditure  from  the 
published  accounts  —  such  expenditure  being  to  a  great  extent 
stationary,  and  not  being  very  greatly  affected  by  the  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  tonnage  of  ships  built  or  repairs  executed — ^vi«., 
that  part  of  the  Indirect  Charges  of  the  Docky&urds  called  Incidental 
Expenditure,  and  which  consists  of  the  indirect  labour  and  materials 
used  in  the  Yards,  i.e.,  labour  and  materials  which  have  not  been 
and  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  particular  article  manufactured  or 
ship  built  and  repaired,  but  which  are  general  to  the  whole  of  the 
operation  of  the  Yards,  and  which  I  have  described  as  having 
been  formerly  lumped  together  for  all  Yards,  and  then  distributed 
at  uniform  rates  of  percentage  on  each  and  every  ship,  I  find  these 
results.  These  expenses  are  classed  under  twenty-seven  distinct 
heads.  Excluding  therefrom  the  heads  Depreciation  or  Improve- 
ment in  the  value  of  timber  or  stores,  which  are  affected  by  a 
variety  of  causes,  such  as  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  market  price, 
condemnations,  errors  in  issue,  <Sbc.,  and  which,  therefore,  would 
invalidate  the  comparison — the  expenditure  (I  give  only  thousands) 
which,  for  the  Home  Yards — 

£ 

For  1867-68,  i.e.,  from  Ut  April,  1867,  to\     ^^^  ,^^ 
8l8t  March,  1868,  was    /     +^4»ooo 

Fop  1868-69,  i.e.,  from  let  April,  1868,  to  "I      ,^,  ^.^ 
Slit  March,  1869,  was    /     39i.<»o 

has  been  reduced  in  1869-70,  1870-71,  and  1871-72,  to  about 
3  io,oooZ.  per  year. — See  "  Navy  Shipbuilding  and  Dockyard 
"  Transactions,"  presented  annually  to  Parliament,  from  which 
these  figures  are  abstracted. 

Though  a  part  of  this  great  saving  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
closing  of  Woolwich  and  to  the  abolition  of  Deptford  as  a  shipbuild- 
ing Yard,  and  to  our  doing  the  work  at  the  remaining  Home  Yards, 
by  far  the  greater  portion  arises  from  an  actual  and  large  reduction 
in  the  expenditure  at  these  latter  Yards,  notwithstanding  that  they 
have  to  do  the  work  previously  done  at  Woolwich  and  Deptford ; 
and  I  attribute  the  greater  part  of  this  saving  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  since  1868-69  treated  each  Yard  as  a  separate  establishment, 
and  have  compared  results  and  pitted  one  Yard  against  another. 
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Though  the  accounts  for  1866-67  and  1867-68  have  since 
1868-69  been  compiled  for  Parliament  on  the  principle  of  treating 
(in  these  accounts)  each  Dockyard  and  each  manufactory  as  a 
separate  establishment,  so  that  the  results  of  one  Yard  might  be 
compared  with  those  of  another,  it  was  not  till  1868-69  (in  con- 
sequence of  the  recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  1868)  that  the  new  system  was  brought  iuto 
operation,  and  the  Yards  knew  that  the  information  would  be  so 
tabulated  that  these  comparisons  could  be  instituted. 

Hence  1  regard  the  results  shown  in  1867-68  as  the  results 
obtained  under  the  old  system,  by  which  in  our  accounts,  prepared 
for  the  information  and  guidance  of  the  Department  and  Parliament, 
the  whole  of  the  Dockyards  at  Home  and  Abroad  were  treated  as 
one  establishment. 

If  from  these  figures  we  are  led  to  conclude  (and  I  come  to  this 
conclusion)  that,  as  regards  the  indirect  incidental  expenses,  there 
hafl  been  better  management  and  greater  economy,  that  we  have 
had  greater  results  with  less  expenditure  of  materials  and  labour 
than  heretofore,  may  we  not  assume  that  this  has  been  the  case  also 
with  the  direct  expenditure  upon  ships  built  and  repaired,  and  on 
manufactures,  which  cannot  be  so  readily  and  clearly  checked  and 
compared  ? 

As  a  Goyernment,  we  are  very  particular  in  having  perfect 
accounts  as  to  our  liabilities  and  assets,  if  they  happen  to  be  money 
liabilities  and  assets,  but  if  they  are  property ,  such  as  land,  buildings, 
machinery,  stores,  &c.  (i.e.  anything  except  money),  in  too  many 
instances  they  are  left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

For  instance,  we  know  accurately  the  amount  of  our  money 
liabilities  as  regards  the  capital  of  the  National  Debt,  the  interest 
of  the  Debt,  and  the  expenses  of  carrying  on  Government ;  and  we 
know  the  yearly  money  assets  from  all  sources  of  revenue. 

But  though  we  know  thus  what  we  owe  and  possess  in  money, 
we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  value  of  the  Governmental  pro- 
perty, which,  alter  all,  is  money's  value. 

Now,  imagine  a  great  railway  or  other  public  company  being  in 
this  condition;  spending  money  indiscriminately  for  capital  or 
current  purposes,  and  not  distinguishing  in  their  accounts  between 
the  two,  I  need  scarcely  say  it  would  soon  become  bankrupt. 

Can  the  results  be  better  with  the  nation's  property,  if  we 
neglect  the  safeguards  adopted  in  all  other  cases  ?  I  think  not. 
But  then,  in  our  case,  the  taxpayer  is  called  upon  to  pay  up,  so 
that  the  Government  cannot  become  bankrupt. 

We  have  Commissioners  of  Inland  Bevenue,  of  the  National 
Debt,  &c.,  but  why  not  also  of  the  National  Property  ?  What  is  its 
value  P     Is  it  equal  to  the  National  Debt  P     If  realised,  would  it 
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pay  off  the  National  Debt  ?  If  so,  the  nation  cannot  strictly  bo  said 
to  be  in  debt ;  or  rather,  if  it  is,  it  has  Governmental  property  of 
equivalent  value.  I  ask  again,  is  the  value  of  the  Government 
property  ioo,ooo,oooZ.,  or  ten  or  twenty  times  this  sump  No  one 
that  I  know  of  can  give  any  approximate  estimate  of  it. 

All  our  Railway  and  other  companies  can  answer  the  question 
so  far  as  their  property  is  concerned.  The  old  East  India  Company 
could  tell  the  value  of  its  property ;  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that, 
since  the  Company  has  been  abolished,  the  valuation  has  been  dis- 
continued, so  that  the  present  Indian  Government  is  in  the  same 
category  with  our  own  in  this  respect. 

I  cannot  think  our  Finance  and  other  accounts  of  Government 
can  possibly  be  satisfiactory  till  this  information  is  obtained  and  kept 
up  year  by  year,  so  that  when  the  House  is  asked  to  vote  money,  it 
and  the  Nation  may  be  informed  how  much  of  it  is  to  be  spent  in 
increasing  the  property  of  the  country,  or  for  capital,  and  how  much 
for  the  current  expenses  of  the  year. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  much  necessity  for  a  rigid  check  and 
control  over  the  expenditure  on,  or  depreciation  of  Governmental 
property  of  all  kinds  as  over  its  actual  money  assets  and  liabilities, 
and  I  cannot  think  it  creditable  to  a  great  commercial  nation  like 
England  to  be  content  with  this  state  of  things.  I  would,  therefore, 
strongly  urge  this  influential  Society  to  give  its  aid  in  this  direction. 

In  order  that  such  valuation  should  be  uniform,  and  that  all 
Departments  should  be  treated  alike,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  necessary 
that  it  should  be  made  and  checked  from  year  to  year  by  a  central 
authority  independent  of  the  individual  Departments.  This  central 
body  should  decide  the  principle  of  the  valuation,  and  the  methods 
to  be  adopted  to  keep  it  up  year  by  year. 

Though  I  think  the  information  important  for  itself,  and  in 
order  that  we  may  know  what  we  are  expending  on  capital  and 
what  otherwise,  I  regard  it  as  even  more  important,  as  giving 
the  groundwork  for  compiling  Expense  and  Statistical  accounts  for 
the  various  Departments,  by  which  the  results  of  Expenditure  may 
be  seen  and  checked,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  they  are  in 
some  measure  by  the  methods  adopted  at  the  Admiralty. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  Parliamentary  Returns  lately  issued,  ue^ 
No.  107,  Retabulation  of  the  Statement  of  the  Surpluses  and  Deficits 
upon  the  Grants  for  1871-72 ;  and  No.  96,  Navy  Shipbuilding  and 
Dockyard  Transactions  for  1871-72;  and  No.  97,  Navy  Manu- 
factures and  Repairs  in  Dockyards,  1871-72;  these  two  latter 
accounts  being  Division  1,  Naval  Yards,  Part  1,  Ships  Returns,  96, 
and  Part  2,  Manufactures  Returns,  97, — that  the  principles  indicated 
in  the  foregoing  remarks  have,  to  a  great  extent,  been  carried  out 
in  Naval  Accounts. 
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The  Betabnlation  throws  the  whole  of  the  Naval  Expenditure 
into  eight  great  Divisions,  and  connects  the  Parliamentary  Esti- 
mates and  Appropriation  Acconnts  and  Statements  of  Snrplnses 
and  Deficits  with  the  Ships  and  the  Manufactnring  Acconnts,  these 
two  latter  (i.  e.,  the  Ships  and  the  Mannfactnring  Acconnts)  being 
Division  1  of  the  Betabnlation,  as  explained  bj  me  previonslj. 

Betnm  96,  Division  1,  Naval  Yards,  Part  1,  Ships,  begins  on 
the  Dr.  side  with  the  money  received  from  Parliament  and  other 
sources  for  each  Yard;  gives  the  value  of  land,  buildings,  machinery, 
and  stock  of  stores,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year ;  and  shows 
on  the  Gr.  side  the  expenditure  upon  each  Ship  built  and  repaired, 
with  the  indirect  expenses  (incidental  and  establishment)  for  each 
Yard,  with  other  important  information,  and  ends  with  the  value  of 
laud,  buildings,  machinery,  and  stock  of  stores,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  such  latter  value  will  necessarily  be  the  commencement 
on  the  Dr.  side  of  the  next  year's  Account.  In  this  year,  1871-72, 
we  have  succeeded  for  the  first  time  in  getting  the  value  of  the 
stock  of  stores,  &c.,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year  from  the 
Foreign  Yards  and  Dep6ts ;  see  pp.  688  to  699. 

Betum  No.  97,  "  Part  2,  Manufactures,"  which  previously  was 
not  connected  with  the  Ships'  Expense  Account  Part  1,  is  so  now, 
and  it  commences  its  Dr.  side  by  an  Abstract  of  Accounts  from 
Part  1  (see  p.  v.),  and  then  thoroughly  accounts  for  this  in  articles 
manufactured  or  converted  in  the  i6o  manufactories,  factories, 
shops,  &c.,  of  the  several  Yards. 

The  mauufacturing  expenditure  is  small  this  year  (1871-72), 
being  only  784,236/.,  but  it  has  been  previously  as  much  as 
if  millions. 

A  complete  analysis  of  this  book  is  made  in  order  to  obtain  the 
rate-book  prices  to  be  charged  at  each  Yard  during  the  following 
year  to  the  Ships  for  the  various  articles  made,  the  latest  returns 
forming  the  charges  to  the  Ships  built  or  repaired  in  the  forthcoming 
year ;  and  by  means  of  this  analysis  tlie  cost  of  similar  articles  made 
at  the  several  Manufactories  and  Yards  are  compared,  and  are  com- 
pared also  with  the  market  value,  and  each  Yard  and  Manufactory 
is  called  to  account  for  any  excess  cost,  with,  in  my  opinion,  very 
great  economical  results. 

Division  2,  Victualling  Accounts  for  1871-72,  are  not  yet  out, 
but  I  expect  them  to  be  issued  in  a  day  or  two.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
at  present  refer  to  them,  but  I  give  an  abstract  of  one  account  with 
analysis,  for  a  previous  year,  to  show  one  of  the  methods  by  which 
expenditure  and  the  results  thereof  are  checked. 
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APPENDIX. 


Table  I. — Statement  and  Analysis  of  the  Quantity  of  Flour  Manufactured  in  the  Home 

Victualling  Yards,  Year  1868-69. 
Dr, 


FarticaUn. 

Deptford 

(Kojal  Victoria 

Yard). 

Goeport 

(IUm\  Clarenos 

Yard). 

Plymoath 

(Royal  William 

Yard). 

TMaL 

Qoantitj. 

Yaloe. 

Quantitj. 

Valve. 

Qnantity. 

Value. 

Qoantity. 

Vahie. 

Items. 

1.  Wheat  issued  to  bel 

gioimd  

2.  Small  stores  and  im-  \ 

plements   j 

4  Fuel 

lbs. 
747,420 

£ 

6,01 8 

12 

79 
114 

43 

1   1       1      1    1    1 

£ 

4»»77 

9 

51 

56 

as 

J    1       1      1    1    1 

£ 

^,305 

3 

20 

33 
>9 

lbs. 
1,680,255 

£ 

12,500 

1^0 

6.  Labour 

201 

6.  Special  supervision 

86 

Total  No.  1  (direct  ^ 
charges  onl^)    .... 

7.  General  supervision   .... 

8.  Bepairs  of  machinery.... 

747,420 

6,266 

54 
»9 

633,228 

4»3i8 

3« 
I 

299,612 

2,380 

2 

1,680;255 

12,963 

109 

3» 

Total  No.  2  (includes 
indirect  charges)  j 

747,420 

6»349 

633,223 

4»350 

299,612 

2,406 

1,680,255 

13.104 

Cr. 


ParUealan. 

Deptford 

(Boyal  Victoria 

Yard). 

Gosport 

(Boyal  Clarence 

Yard). 

Plyraouih 

(Royal  William 

Yaid). 

TotoL 

Oanntity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Qnautity. 

Value 

QnaDtHy. 

TalM. 

Flour  Produced — 

Cost     No.    1     (direct  1 

charges  only) 

Indirect  charges  (items  1 

7  and  8)  J 

lbs. 
546,720 

£ 

51865 

83 

lbs. 
499,660 

£ 

4.087 

3a 

lbs. 
234,026 

£ 

2,248 

26 

1,279,406 

£ 

l2,2O0 
151 

Cof>t   No  .2    (includes! 
indirect  charges)    ....  j 

545,720 

5.948 

499,660 

4.«<9 

234,026 

i»a74 

1^9,406 

".34» 

Ojfaf- 

Middlinfffl*^  fine 

18,032 
38,976 
35,053 
54,576 

79 
122 

71 
128 

15,800 

39,590 
49,470 

130 

59 

78 
94 

10,452 

12,800 
27,000 

68 

37 

3' 
65 

44,284 

38,976 

87,443 

131,046 

198 

17^ 

coarse 

122 

Poliaici    

179 

Sran    

287 

Proportion      of      mill  1 
Bweenins*    f 

I 

Loss — 

In  granary  trom  shrink- 1 

age  ; J 

In  kiln  drvins 

146,637 

400 

104,990 

231 

50,320 

133 

301,947 

764 

4«,741 
6,322 

14,475 
14,098 

— 

1,949 

9,898 
3,419 

— 

1,949 

73.114 
28,839 



„  grinding  and  dressing 



55,063 

— 

28,573 

— 

15,266 

— 

98,902 



Total 

747,420 

«.348 

633,223 

4»35o 

299,612 

2,406 

1,680,255 

>3.»o4 
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Table  IL—The  Average  Production  of  Flour  from  100 lbs.  of  Wheat  is  as  below. 


Fknir. 

Offal. 

LOM. 

Total. 

Weight 
per 

Tud. 

Fine 
Hiddlinp 

Coane 
Iflddlings 

Pollard 

Bran. 

Ibe. 
7*30 

7-8 1 
9-01 

7-80 
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Sweep- 

iuKi. 

Sbnnk. 
age. 

In 
Kiln- 
drying. 

In 

Grind- 

ing,  be. 

Buehel 
of  Wheat 

Ex. 
pended. 

Deptlbrd      (Bojall 
Victoria  Yard)    / 

Ooniort       (Bojal 
Clarence  Yard) 

Plymouth    (Boval ' 
William  Yard)     ' 

Ibe. 
73 '01 

7891 

78-11 

Ibe. 
2-41 

2-49 

• 

3-49 

lU. 
5" 

Ibe. 
4-69 

6-25 

4-27 

Ibe. 

0-02 
002 

Ibi. 
0-65 

Iba. 
6-62 

2-29 

8-30 

Ibe. 
0-85 

a-23 
ri4 

Ibe. 
100 

100 

100 

Ibo. 
6x'ia 

^a'33 

f2'42 

A««nc«e  at   the   total  1 
ea—tay   urwiiMBd  it    > 
dltluee  Yards  

76-14 

2-68 

a'3a 

5-20 

001 

0-12 

4-35 

1-42 

100 

61*80 

Tabue  hi. — Average  Detailed  Expense  of  Manufacturing  100  lbs.  of  Flour. 
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d. 
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£ 
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— 

— 

— 
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Discussion  on  Mr.  F.  P.  Fellows' s  Paper. 

Mr.  Fellows  said,  In  reply  to  a  question  which  arose  during 
the  reading,  he  had  the  cost  of  each  ship  and  of  the  repairs  year 
by  year,  but  there  was  no  depreciatory  value  of  the  ships  year  by 
year.  No  doubt  it  was  important  to  obtain  this,  as  without  it 
they  could  not  get  an  absolutely  correct  view  of  the  case.  Our 
ships  cost  about  25,000,000/.,  but  nobody  could  say  whether  or  not 
they  were  absolutely  as  valuable,  taking  all  the  ships  that  exist, 
now  as  they  were,  taking  all  those  that  existed,  five  or  six  years  ago. 
That  was  a  defect  which  ought  to  be  remedied.  A  valuation  was, 
however,  kept  of  the  stores,  land,  building,  and  machinery.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1871-72  the  value  of  the  land  was  estimated 
at  620,000/. :  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  value  was  unaltered,  but 
the  value  of  the  buildings  increased  in  that  time  from  10,567,000/. 
to  11,013,000/.  On  the  25th  March,  1871,  the  value  of  the 
machinery  was  843,000/.,  and  in  March,  1872,  866,000/.  The  value 
of  the  stock  of  stores  diminished  from  2,951,000/.  to  2,876,000/. 
These  returns,  however,  only  represented  one  division  of  shipbuild- 
ing, i.e.,  tlie  land,  building,  machinery,  and  stores  used  for  ship- 
building, maintaining,  and  repairing  purposes.  They  did  not 
represent  the  victualling  or  transport,  or  other  divisions.  They, 
however,  showed  that  in  this  one  division  the  property  was  worth 
40,000,000/.  It  would  therefore  be  seen  what  an  importiEint  part  the 
property  and  stock  was  as  compared  with  the  current  expenditure 
of  about  3,000,000/.  yearly. 

Sir  G.  Balfour  regarded  the  paper  now  read  by  Mr.  Fellows  as 
one  of  great  importance  in  a  national  point  of  view.  The  material 
account  which  Mr.  Fellows  advocated  was  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  the  East  India  Company  had  formerly  kept.  That  accoxmt 
was  an  annual  stock-taking  of  all  their  property,  and  showed  how 
the  money  yearly  spent  in  buildings,  in  fortifications,  in  stores,  and 
for  other  purposes,  added  to  the  value  of  their  properties.  This  was 
the  result  of  their  mercantile  experience,  but  with  the  abolition  of 
their  commercial  rights,  the  stock  accounts  ceased  to  be  kept  with 
that  accuracy  and  currency  so  essential  for  their  utility ;  now  these 
accounts  have  died  out.  He  considered  that  our  national  accounts 
were  still,  in  many  respects,  far  from  being  efficiently  kept.  No 
doubt  it  was  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Fellows  had  stated,  that  every 
fraction  of  the  national  money  now  expended  was  accounted  for, 
and  subjected  to  audit ;  the  only  drawbe^^k  to  that  statement  was 
the  recent  exposure  in  connection  with  the  money  spent  on  tele- 
graphs without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Treasury  and  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  (Sir  George  Balfour)  regretted  this  exception,  not  only 
by  reason  of  the  effect  which  it  had  on  the  reputation  of  the  Kealous 
and  good  officer  at  the  head  of  the  Telegraph  Department,  bat 
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becanse  it  waa  bringing  the  system  of  Control,  hitherto  believed  to 
be  efficient,  nnder  saspicion.  Still  he  mnst  consider  that  the 
ezpenditnre  of  the  national  money  was  well  looked  after  in  most 
respects ;  the  accounting  was,  however,  serionsly  defective  after  the 
money  waa  converted  into  stores  and  other  stocks.  Then  it  ceased 
to  be  watched  in  a  suitable  manner.  For  instance,  there  was  no 
acconnt  existing  or  made  public  to  show  whether  the  War  Depart- 
ment was  or  was  not  converting  the  public  money  into  stores  far 
b^ond  the  real  wants  of  tbe  service,  nor  whether  the  actual  expen- 
diture of  stores  was  in  excess  of,  or  below,  the  quantities  laid  in. 
The  object  of  Mr.  Fellows'  paper  was  to  advocate  the  preparation 
of  an  account  which  would  show  the  condition  of  the  stocks  of 
stores,  and  whether  the  money  yearly  spent  was  sufficient  or  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  demands.  It  was  shown  by  witnesses  before  the 
former  Lord  Northbrook's  Committee  on  Public  Moneys,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  person  to  know  whether  the  departments  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  were  exhausting  their  stocks  of  stores,  or  were 
adding  thereto.  At  the  present  time,  we  were  raising  money  on 
terminable  annuities  with  which  to  build  the  extensive  fortifications 
deemed  necessary  for  the  national  defences.  That  money  was 
annually  charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  in  the  course  of 
fiileen  years  the  rate  at  which  the  money  has  been  raised  on  these 
annuities  would  pay  off  the  capital  spent  in  erecting  those  fortifications. 
But  tbere  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  money  actually 
expended  on  these  fortifications,  and,  particularly,  when  Parliament 
votes  the  annual  payment  of  the  annuity,  it  ceases  to  have  any 
accoimting  knowledge  of  the  capital  spent.  Again,  the  War 
Department  is  expending  largely  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  small  arms  and 
of  large  guns,  not  only  for  immediate  use,  but  for  reserves  in  case 
of  any  great  emergency,  and  for  this  purpose  the  money  is  annually 
voted.  But,  strictly  speaking,  therefore,  part  of  the  money  now 
applied  to  this  purpose  is  borrowed  from  the  present  generation  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  ftiture.  The  public  accounts,  as  at  present 
kept,  failed,  however,  to  show  that  we  were  using  up  the  current 
income  of  tbe  kingdom  for  supplies  in  excess  of  our  current  wants, 
instead  of  placing  a  part  of  the  burthen  on  those  who  come  after  us 
by  raising  the  capital  needed  for  the  manufacture  of  these  arms  and 
guns  in  terminable  annuities.  A  system  of  accounts  such  as 
that  advocated  by  Mr.  Fellows  would  at  once  remedy  this  serious 
defect.  It  was  very  different  with  regard  to  the  Admiralty.  That 
Board  had  taken  the  initiative  by  having  the  accounts  of  the 
material  of  the  navy  prepared  under  Mr.  Fellows'  charge.  If 
similar  accounts  had  existed  in  former  years,  their  great  utility 
would  at  once  have  been  tested  in  a  form  that  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  than  useful  to  the  country.  For  instance,  it  was  well 
known  that  the  navy  had  been  completely  reformed  within  the 
last  few  years.  The  nature,  description,  and  armament  of  the 
present  day  being  entirely  different  from  the  navy  of  a  few  years 
ago  ;  it  would  have  been  useful,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  to  have 
kuown  whether  the  present  navy  was  more  or  less  expensive  than 
that  of  the  former  navy.  Even  now  it  would  be  advantageous,  in  a 
statistical  point  of  view,  to  have  such  a  comparison.     This  might  be 
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very  difficnlt  to  make,  bat  perhaps  Mr.  Fellows  might  be  snooessfol 
in  drawing  the  comparison  on  the  following  data : — 

The  assnmed  armament  of  the  old  navy  reqnired  fonr  fleets  of 
vessels  sufficient  for  about  i8,cxx>  g^nns  of  the  old  calibre,  whereas 
the  present  navy,  by  means  of  large  vessels  and  more  powerful 
guns,  only  required,  for  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  same  efficiency 
maintained,  that  tha  navy  should  suffice  for  an  armament  of  2,2cx> 
powerful  guns.  With  these  data,  and  with  the  materials  available, 
it  would  be  not  only  interesting  but  useful  if  Mr.  Fellows  could 
furnish  the  country  with  a  more  easy  comparison  between  the  old 
and  present  navy.  He  therefore  trusted  that  the  Statistical  Society 
would  give  their  influential  support  to  Mr.  Fellows*  advocacy  of  a 
material  accoimt  for  the  whole  property  of  the  kingdom,  and  thus 
influence  the  Government  in  establishing  a  system  of  account  which 
will  enable  the  people  to  know  the  money  value  of  the  vast  property 
of  the  nation,  invested  in  the  form  of  lands,  buildings,  stores,  ships, 
and  fortifications. 

Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson  said  he  had  formerly  been  connected 
with  the  dockyard  at  Liverpool,  and  with  the  corporation  of  that 
town,  which  owns  nearly  one-half  the  land  upon  which  Liverpool 
stands ;  he  had  also  been  engineer  to  the  Bridgwater  Trust.  At  the 
Liverpool  Dockyard  the  accounts  were  kept  in  such  detail  that 
materials  of  all  sorts  could  be  traced  to  their  destinations,  and  the 
cost  throughout  be  ascertained,  and  this  was  done  at  no  extravagant 
expenditure  for  book-keeping  or  clerks.  Of  course  stock  was  taken 
every  year.  Up  to  1835  the  property  of  the  corporation  had  been 
much  neglected,  but  after  that  date  the  accounts  were  set  in  order, 
and  no  such  thing  as  a  loss  of  property  could  then  occur.  The 
Bridgwater  Trust,  when  he  was  appointed  engineer,  had  thirteen 
steamers  running  from  Runcorn  to  Liverpool,  and  several  hundred 
flats  working  from  the  collieries  to  Runcorn  and  Liverpool,  and 
about  forty  miles  of  underground  tunnels  connected  with  the 
collieries.  He  found  that  there  had  scarcely  been  anything  worthy 
of  the  name  of  stock-taking,  and  that  there  was  no  proper  machineiy 
for  an  efficient  utilisation  of  the  yards.  By  the  sale  from  the  yardB 
of  the  old  iron,  copper,  and  timber,  he  realised  1,700/.,  besides 
building  several  new  flats,  and  repairing  a  considerable  number  of 
old  ones.  There  had  been  such  a  waste  of  material,  nails  especially, 
that  after  every  heavy  shower  of  rain  the  yard  seemed  to  be  literally 
strewn  with  them,  but  by  vigilance  and  careful  management  a  great 
saving  was  effected,  and  the  accounts  were  put  in  proper  order. 
Stock  was  taken  of  the  timber  lying  in  the  yard ;  a  special  manager 
was  appointed,  who  took  care  that  no  new  timber  should  be  used  as 
long  as  there  was  old  timber  available.  Subsequently  stock  was 
taken  annually,  and  an  estimate  made  of  the  purchases  required. 
He  found,  too,  that  by  dealing  with  four  or  five  large  firms  the 
Trust  could  get  tenders  lower  than  in  the  usual  way  by  advertising, 
the  several  articles  having  to  be  supplied  as  per  specification  or 
sample. 

Mr.   Hammick  was  of    opinion    that    the    use   of   the   words 
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"  Doomsday  Book "  in  the  title  of  the  paper  was  somewliat  mis- 
leading, as  those  words  had  a  special  reference  to  the  division  of  the 
land  in  the  connfciy. 

Sir  G.  Balfoub  said  the  fortifications  were  paid  for  bj  terminable 
annnities,  which  were  paying  themselves  off. 

Dr.  Out  thought  it  wonld  be  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  the 
value  of  much  of  the  national  property,  such  as  the  fortifications  at 
GKbraltar,  and  the  yarious  works  at  Malta  and  Bermuda.  Auditors 
wonld  find  their  task  extremely  easy  so  long  as  it  was  confined  to 
an  examination  of  the  vouchers  for  money  received  and  expended, 
but  great  difficulties  would  arise  when  they  had  to  deal  with  the 
additions  to,  or  the  depreciation  of  the  property. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Brown  said  the  difficulties  which  would  have  to  be 
encountered  would  only  be  those  which  every  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer had  to  deal  wiui  annually.  In  all  stock-taking  there  were 
depreciations  in  the  value  of  particular  goods  to  be  taken  into 
account^  and  the  system  could  easily  be  applied  to  (Government 
establishments.  The  expense  of  book-keeping  was  merely  what 
eveiy  manufacturer  or  merchant  must  expect. 

Mr.  Hendbiks  thought  there  was  no  proper  analogy  between 
ordinary  manufacturers  and  the  Government,  because  in  the  case  of 
the  manufacturers  the  goods  were  made  for  sale,  but  Government 
kept  or  consumed  what  they  manufactured,  and  a  great  deal  was 
spent  in  keeping  up  the  national  dignity,  and  in  experimental  work, 
which  no  private  manufacturer  would  undertake  unless  he  were 
paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Fellows  said  he  could  not  see  the  dissimilarity  between  the 
accounts  with  regard  to  Government  shijps  and  those  of  private 
manufacturers,  except  that  the  question  ox  profit  and  loss  must  be 
ignored.  The  (Jovemment,  however,  carried  on  two  trades,  that  of 
snipbuilders,  and  that  of  shipowners  and  maintainers,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  accounts  those  two  businesses  must  be  divided. 
Still  there  was  no  reason  why  we  should  not  ascertain  the  cost  of 
the  ships,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  was  excessive  or  not.  No  doubt 
there  were  difficulties,  but  the  proper  thing  to  do  with  difficulties 
was  to  grapple  with  them.  Every  private  manufacturer  had  to 
make  experiments :  they  formed  part  and  parcel  of  the  expenditure 
of  his  yards.  It  would  be  necessary  to  consider,  with  regard  to 
establishment  and  other  incidental  expenses,  how  much  was  to  be 
charged  to  the  ships  built,  and  how  much  to  the  Gk)verument  in  its 
national  capacity.  Of  course  perfect  accounts  would  not  only 
include  stock  of  stores,  but  liabilities  also.  No  doubt  there  was  a 
difficulty  in  estimating  the  value  of  fortifications,  but  there  was  also 
a  difficulty  in  estimating  the  value  of  docks,  and  sUps  for  ships,  and 
ship  factories,  and  dockyards,  and  these  latter  difficulties  had  been 
overcome.  If  the  depreciation  of  stores  from  one  yard  was  found 
to  be  much  greater  than  the  depreciation  from  another  yard,  as 
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estimated  by  professional  officers,  the  yard  in  which  such  deprecia- 
tion occurred  was  asked  to  account  for  it,  and  this  tended  to 
economy.  There  was  a  certain  formula  for  estimating  the  yearly 
depreciation  with  regard  to  the  buildings  and  machinery  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  of  course  there  must  be  a  revaluation  occasionally 
to  check  and  correct  the  result  of  this  estimate  of  depreciation. 
For  many  years,  in  spite  of  a  law  requiring  stock  to  be  taken  every 
three  years,  no  stock  was  taken  at  the  Admiralty,  and  in  fact  it  was 
found  impossible  to  do  it.  A  system  of  continuous  survey  or  stock- 
takiug  had  therefore  been  established,  by  which,  as  a  rule,  whenever 
the  stock  of  any  article  was  low  at  any  time  during  the  three  years, 
stock  was  to  be  taken  of  it,  it  being  compulsory  that  all  the  separate 
items  of  stock  should  be  taken  once  at  least  in  the  three  years.  At 
the  end  of  each  year  the  actual  remaining  stock  shown  by  the  books 
was  taken  as  the  stock.  With  reference  to  the  objection  which  had 
been  taken  to  his  use  of  the  term  '*  Doomsday  Book,*'  he  pointed 
out  that  he  had  been  the  first  to  start  the  idea  of  a  new  Doomsday 
Book  in  a  paper  read  at  Edinburgh,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  there.  At  present  little  or  nothing  was  really  known  of 
the  final  results  of  the  expenditure  of  the  national  money,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  really  had  little  or  no  control  over  the  expendi- 
ture in  this  sense ;  they  could  merely  vote  a  sum  of  money,  and  see 
that  it  was  applied  in  the  payment  of  salaries,  wages,  purchase  of 
stores,  &c.f  but  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  well  or  ill  spent^  or 
whether  proper  value  had  been  obtained  for  the  expenditure. 

The  President,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Fellows,  said 
the  subject  was  one  of  the  very  first  importance.  Accountancy 
could  not  deal  adequately  with  the  finance  of  a  State.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  give  minute  details  about  the  voted  sums  for  particular 
objects,  and  the  minute  items  of  expenditure.  But  what  was 
wanted  was  a  good  classified  statement  of  the  property  fixed, 
durable,  and  perishable,  with  its  value  at  the  beginning,  and  its 
value  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  year;  the  additions  made  to 
it  from  revenue  and  the  deductions  for  expenses  under  different 
heads.  The  Navy  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  necessity  of  such 
a  statistical  exposition.  And  the  Society  will  rejoice  to  see  the 
Admiralty  taking  the  lead  in  this  great  dystem  of  administrative 
reform  which  has  already  been  begun  so  well  under  Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Fellows  said  railway  companies  did  keep  the  capital 
account  separate,  which  was  the  important  thing,  but  whether 
they  did  it  accurately  or  not  was  another  matter. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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The  Statistics  of  Lxoislation.     By  Fbbdekick  H.  Janson,  Esq., 
P.L.S.,  Vice-President  of  fhe  Incorporated  Law  Society, 

[Read  before  the  StatUtical  Society,  May,  1878.] 

The  congeries  of  printed  matter,  popularly  known  as  the  *'  Statntes 
**  at  Large,"  has  long  been  the  marvel  even  of  those  who  are  most 
familiarised  with  the  bulk  and  verbosity  of  the  Acts  of  our  Legis- 
lature. Commencing  with  the  Statute  of  Merton,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III,  Acts  of  Parliament  have  gone  on  accumulating  unin- 
terruptedly through  succeeding  centuries,  and  threaten  in  the 
course  of  years  to  make  up  a  sufficient  number  of  volumes  to  fill 
the  shelves  of  an  ordinary  library. 

The  number  of  public  Acts  passed  from  the  Statute  of  Merton 
to  the  end  of  last  Session,  exclusive  of  the  ante-Union  Acts  of 
Scotland  and  L*eland,  is  i8,i  lo,  occupying  36,497  quarto,  and  2,109 
octavo  pages.  (The  public  statutes  ceased  to  be  issued  in  the 
quarto  form  after  the  year  1870.)  A  quarto  page  contains  about 
2\  of  the  matter  comprised  in  one  of  the  octavo  edition. 

In  a  table  below,  I  have  given  the  numbers  of  Acts  of  all  classes 
passed  in  the  reign  of  each  sovereign,  and  shown  the  average 
number  passed  in  each  year  and  each  reign,  distinguishing  the 
public  from  the  local  and  personal  and  private*  Acts. 

The  number  of  Local,  Personal,  and  Private  Acts  (including 
public,  local,  and  personal  Acts,  local  and  personal  Acts  to  be  judi- 
cially noticed,  local  and  personal  Acts  not  printed,  and  all  others 
not  properly  classed  under  the  heading  of,  or  printed  with,  the  public 
Acts)  from  the  Statute  of  Merton  to  the  end  of  the  Session  of  1872, 
18  23,222.  The  number  of  quarto  pages  they  occupy  is  approxi- 
mately 426,800.  The  entire  quantity  of  printed  statutes  of  all 
classes  would  fill  about  464  quarto  volumes  of  1,000  pages  each. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  these  Acts  of  the  Legis- 
lature, or  even  any  large  proportion  of  them,  are  in  force  at  the 
present  day.  By  far  the  greater  number  (I  estimate  it  at  four- 
fifths)  have  been  wholly  or  partially  repealed,  others  were  .passed 
for  temporary  purposes  only,  and  some  have  fallen  into  desuetude. 

In  the  first  report  of  the  ''Digest  of  Law  Commission,"  the 
Commissioners  observe,  ''  The  statute  law  is  of  great  bulk.  In  the 
'*  quarto  edition  in  ordinary  use,  known  as  '  Buffliead's,'  with  its 
"  continuations,  there  are  forty-five  volumes,  although  (particularly 
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*'  in  the  earlier  period)  a  large  quantity  of  matter  is  wholly  omitted, 
'^  or  given  in  an  abbreyiated  form,  as  having  ceased  to  be  in  force. 
"  The  contents  of  these  volumes  form  one  mass  without  any 
"  systematic  arrangement,  the  Acts  being  placed  in  merely  chrono- 
''  logical  order,  according  to  the  date  of  enactment ;  in  many  cases 
''  the  same  Act  containing  provisions  on  heterogeneous  subjects.  A 
^*  very  large  portion  of  what  now  stands  printed  at  length  has 
''  been  repealed,  or  has  expired,  or  otherwise  ceased  to  be  in  force. 
"  There  is  no  thorough  severance  of  effective  from  non-effective 
'*  enactments,  nor  does  there  exist  in  a  complete  form  any  authoritative 
"  index  or  other  guide  by  the  aid  of  which  they  may  be  distinguished. 
"  Much,  too,  contributes  to  swell  the  statute  book  which  is  of  a 
'*  special  or  local  character,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  belonging 
*'  to  the  general  law  of  England." 

One  want  here  referred  to  has  been  largely  met  by  that  admirable 
work,  **  The  Chronological  Table  of  and  Index  to  the  Statutes," 
published  by  authority  in  the  year  1870,  and  undertaken  in  pursuance 
of  a  suggestion  made  by  Lord  Cairns  to  Lord  Chelmsford,  during 
the  time  the  latter  held  the  Great  Seal.  A  glance  at  its  oolumnB 
will  show  how  largely  repeal,  amendment,  and  expiration  have  been 
affecting  the  Statutes  which  still  find  a  place  in  our  collections. 

We  find  there  that,  of  the  Statutes  passed  in  the  reigns  down  to 
and  including  that  of  George  IV,  fully  nine-tenths  have  either 
expired,  become  spent,  or  been  wholly  or  partially  repealed;  and 
that  of  the  217  public  Acts  passed  during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
reign  of  Her  present  Majesty  (1838  and  1839),  47  have  been  wholly, 
29  partially,  repealed ;  26  have  expired ;  and  29  become  spent. 

Even  of  the  134  public  Acts  passed  so  lately  as  during  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  years  of  Queen  Victoria  (1856  and 
1857),  only  68  remain  entirely  in  force ;  and  of  these  several  relate 
to  the  colonies,  and  others  belong  to  the  class  of  Local  and  Personal 
Acts. 

There  were  98  public  general  Acts  passed  in  the  last  Session 
of  Parliament ;  while  the  number  of  existing  Acts  of  the  same  class 
repealed  or  amended  by  them  amounted  to  1,638;  but  of  these 
1,443  were  wholly  repealed  by  the  Statute  Law  Revision  Acts. 

A  commission  was  appointed  a  few  years  since  to  compile  a 
revised  edition  of  the  Statutes,  which  should  contain  only  those 
Acts,  or  portions  of  Acts,  now  in  force.  The  Commissioners  have 
made  progress  with  their  work,  but  have  at  present  only  published 
the  result  of  their  labours  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1800.* 
This,  however,  sufficiently  shows  the  vast  amount  of  effete  matter 
contained  at  all  events  in  the  earlier  volumes.     The  revised  edition 

•  The  reYirion  baa,  I  am  infonned,  been  carried  down  to  1810,  but  the  reYiied 
ttatutes  ha?e  been  published  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1800  only. 
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of  the  Statutes,  now  published,  occnpies  only  2,146  large  octavo 
pages.  The  "  Statutes  at  Large  "  of  the  same  period,  t.  e.,  down  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1800,  fill  8,832  small  folio  pages. 

The  difficulties  presented  through  this  condition  of  the  Statute 
Book  to  the  legal  practitioner,  who  is  responsible  for  the  advice  he 
gives  to  those  who  consult  him,  may  be  readily  conceived ;  and  the 
position  of  the  general  public  seems  by  no  means  a  comfortable 
one ;  since  every  subject  of  the  realm  is  presumed  to  know  the  law, 
and  is  amenable  to  punishment  if  he  breaks  it ;  in  other  words  is 
required,  under  legal  penalties,  to  ascertain  for  himself,  which  of 
the  numerous  enactments  on  the  roll  of  Parliament  are  still  in 
force,  and  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  them. 

The  labour  of  ascertaining  the  actual  state  of  the  statute  law  on 
any  given  question  is  much  increased  by  the  want  of  care  in  the 
language  employed  in  drafting  clauses,  and  by  the  practice  which 
has  grown  up  of  late  years  of  framing  enactments  by  reference 
to  clauses  contained  in  previously  existing  Acts. 

As  Statutes  are  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  highest  power 
in  the  State,  and  bind  the  public  with  omnipotent  force,  one  would 
have  expected  to  find  them  models  of  perspicuity  and  precision ; 
that  the  reverse  is  too  often  the  case,  i^e  sequel  will  abundantly 
show. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  perplexities  that  beset  those  who  desire 
no  more  than  to  perform  the  duties  and  exercise  the  powers  com- 
mitted to  them  by  Parliament,  I  may  mention  what  occurred  in  the 
parish  in  which  I  reside,  in  connection  with  measures  for  the  pre- 
vention of  epidemic  disease,  and  the  preservation  of  the  public 
health. 

In  the  summer  of  1871,  we  found  ourselves  called  upon  at  short 
notice  to  take  measures  in  anticipation  of  a  visitation  of  cholera  to 
this  country.  I  was  asked  to  ascertain  what  powers  the  parishioners 
possessed,  and  in  what  way  they  could  be  exercised,  and  I  sent  for 
a  Queen's  Printer's  copy  of  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866,  which  was 
thought  at  that  time  to  have  superseded  the  preceding  legislation  on 
that  subject,  and  to  contain  what  might  be  regarded  as  the  sanitary 
code. 

The  first  point  to  be  ascertained  was  with  whom  the  power  of 
acting  lay,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  Act,  who  was  the  '^  Sewer 
«•  Authority." 

For  this  information  I  found  myself  referred  to  a  previous  Act, 
"  the  Sewage  Utilisation  Act,"  and  after  some  study  succeeded  in 
satisfying  myself  that  the  "  sewer  authority  "  was  the  Yestiy  of  the 
parish.     A  Vestry  was  accordingly  summoned  without  delay. 

The  Act  conferred  considerable  powers  on  the  "  sewer  authority," 
and  authorised  it  to  appoint  a  committee  consisting  of  members  of 
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its  own  body  to  whom  it  might  delegate  all  its  powers.  This  coiirBe 
was,  for  obvious  reajsons  of  convenienoe,  at  once  taken.  The 
committee  so  appointed  gaye  orders  for  disinfectants  and  medicineB, 
appointed  places  where  they  might  be  applied  for,  arranged  with 
certain  inhabitants  to  visit  the  varions  portions  of  the  parish,  and 
report  upon  matters  that  called  for  immediate  attention,  and  thej 
appointed  two  efficient  members  of  their  body  as  sanitary  inspectors 
to  give  notice  to  those  whose  acts  or  defaults  were  endangering  the 
public  health. 

Some  very  useful  results  followed  from  our  first  proceedings; 
but  our  power  to  compel  obedience  to  sanitary  laws  was  soon 
challenged  by  the  indolent  and  refractory,  and  our  action  became 
paralysed.  The  Board  of  Ghiardians,  who  had  been  constituted  the 
sanitary -authority  under  '*  The  Nuisance  Bemoval  Acts,"  and  had  no 
idea  of  being  displaced,  demurred  to  our  interference,  and  all  but 
encouraged  opposition  to  it.  They  contended  that  the  sewer 
authority  which  was  first  mentioned  in  the  '*  Sewage  Utilisation 
"  Act  of  1865,"  could  only  be  brought  into  ezisteiice  where  it  was 
determined  to  form  a  drainage  district,  which  was  the  chief  object 
of  that  Act;  and  that  sufficient  machinery  for  carrying  out  the 
objects  of  the  Vestry  existed  under  **  The  Nuisance  Removal  Acts ;" 
and  they  plainly  intimated  that  they  should  disallow  any  rate  to 
meet  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  vestry,  or  the  committee  to  whom 
it  had  delegated  its  powers. 

For  our  guidance  in  these  difficulties,  a  case  was  laid  before 
a  gentleman  of  the  common  law  bar,  of  whose  opinion,  which  is 
very  significant  as  illustrating  the  defects  of  our  legislation,  I  will 
give  the  substance  shortly. 

Inferentially,  he  thought  it  clear  that  the  Vestry  was  the  "  sewer 
'^  authority,"  several  clauses  showing  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  health  was  intended  to  be  one  of  the  duties  of  that  body, 
and  not  the  disposal  of  sewage  only.  That  although  there  were 
duties  imposed  on  the  sewer  authority,  which  required  the  aid  of 
a  clerk,  and  of  a  surveyor  or  similar  functionary,  there  was  no 
clause  directly  authorising  the  appointment  of  either,  nor  any 
provision  for  the  remuneration  of  any  officer  employed.  As  no 
officer  could  be  appointed  with  a  salary,  he  recommended  that 
the  Vestry  should  employ  some  person  from  time  to  time  to  do 
specific  things,  and  remunerate  him  for  the  work  done  in  each  case. 
He  was  also  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  power  to  prevent  the 
occupation  of  any  house  which,  &om  dampness  or  defective  construc- 
tion, was  unfit  for  habitation,  or  to  interfere  with  the  use  of  polluted 
wells,  objects  which  were  obviously  of  vital  importance  to  the  nuun<- 
tenance  of  the  public  health. 

Ultimately  it  was  admitted  that  the  Vestry  was  the  "sewer 
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**  authority  ;*'  bnt  the  immediate  danger  which  had  aroused  the 
inhabitants  into  action  having  passed  away,  and  as  they  were 
informed  by  the  anthorities  of  the  Board  of  Health  that  a  Bill 
would  be  brought  in  next  Session,  which,  if  passed,  would  remove 
the  existing  difficulties,  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop,  except  that 
communications  were  made  to  the  Local  Oovemment  Board,  pointing 
out  the  deficiencies  of  the  existing  law,  which  had  been  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  inhabitants,  and  suggesting  improvements. 

Early  in  the  last  Session  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  ultimately  passed  into  law  under  the  title  of  ''The 
"  Public  Health  Act." 

Here,  at  last,  we  thought  we  should  find  a  Code  for  our  foture 
guidance,  free  from  all  reference  to  the  preceding  mass  of  statutory 
matter;  but  in  this  we  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  The 
Sanitary  Authority  of  the  future  was  defined  with  sufficient  clear* 
ness;  but  the  Legislature  thought  fit  to  declare  its  powers  by 
reference  to  whole  classes  of  Acts,  set  out  in  detail  in  the  sixtieth 
and  concluding  section,  which  contains  what  are  called  ''  the 
"  definitions." 

The  powers  conferred  upon  the  new  Sanitary  Authority  are 
summed  up  in  the  eighth  clause  as  follows : — 

''  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  from  and  after  the 
"  first  meeting  of  a  rural  sanitary  authority  in  pursuance  of  this  Act, 
"  there  shall  be  transferred  and  attach  to  a  rural  sanitaiy  authority, 
'^  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  authority  which  may  have  previously 
*'  exercised  or  been  subject  to  the  same,  all  powers,  rights,  duties, 
capacities,  liabilities,  and  obligations  within  such  district  exercise- 
able  or  attaching  by  and  to  the  sewer  authority  under  the  Sewage 
'*  JJtilisation  Acts,  and  by  and  to  the  nuisance  authority  under  the 
Nuiscunces  Removal  Acts,  and  by  and  to  the  local  authority  under 
the  Cormnon  Lodging  Houses  Acts,  the  Diseases  Pr&uerdian  Ad,  and 
''  the  Bakehouse  Regulation  Act,  or  by  and  to  any  of  the  said 
"  authorities  under  any  of  such  Acts,  or  any  Acts  amending  such 
"  Acts."     There  are  thus  five  distinct  classes  of  Acts  referred  to. 

On  turning  to  the  definitions  we  find  it  declared  as  follows : — 

The  "  Sewage  Utilisation  Acts,"  the  first  of  the  classes,  means 
28  and  29  Vict.,  cap.  75  (The  Sewage  Utilisation  Act,  1865) ;  29 
and  30  Vict.,  cap.  90  (The  Sanitary  Act,  1866);  30  and  31  Vict., 
cap.  113  (The  Sewage  Utilisation  Act,  1867);  31  and  32  Vict., 
cap.  115  (The  Sanitary  Act,  1868);  32  and  33  Vict.,  cap.  100 
(The  Sanitary  Loans  Act,  1869);  33  and  34  Vict.,  cap.  53  (The 
Sanitary  Act,  1870). 

'* Nuisances  B«moval  Acts"  means  18  and  39  Vict.,  cap.  121 
(The  Kuisances  Removal  Act  for  England,  1855) ;  23  and  24  Vict., 
cap.  77  (An  Act  to  Amend  the  Act  for  the  Removal  of  Nuisances 
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and  the  Prevention  of  Diseases) ;  26  and  27  Vict.,  cap.  117  (The 
Nuisances  Bemoval  Act  for  England  (Amendment)  Act,  1863) ;  29 
and  30  Vict.,  cap.  41  (The  Nuisances  Bemoval  Act  (No.  1),  1866) ; 
29  and  30  Vict.,  cap.  90  (The  Sanitary  Act,  1866). 

The  Common  Lodging  Houses  Acts,  the  Diseases  Prevention  Act, 
and  the  Bakehouse  Regulation  Act,  are  defined  by  reference  to  other 
Acts,  the  dates  of  which  1  need  not  give  in  detail,  but  which  are 
five  in  n  amber. 

There  are  ten  other  Acts  mentioned  in  the  definition  clause  as 
being  referred  to  in  other  parts  of  the  Sanitary  Act  under  con- 
sideration. 

Similar  confusion  and  complexity  will  be  found  to  exist  in  regard 
to  that  class  of  Acts  known  as  '*  Local  and  Personal,"  which,  as 
already  mentioned,  are  kept  distinct  from  Public  Acts,  and  do  not 
find  a  place  in  the  Statates  at  Large. 

As  an  instance  of  the  mode  in  which  Statutes  of  this  class  are 
undergoing  alteration  by  subsequent  Acts  of  the  Legislature,  1  may 
refer  to  a  parliamentary  notice,  published  in  the  London  papers  in 
November  last,  by  the  **  Edinburgh,  Loanhead,  and  Roslin  Railway 
"  Company  " — one  1  believe  quite  unknown  to  fiftme.  The  notice  is 
of  an  intended  application  to  Parliament  for  an  Act  to  enable  the 
Company  to  extend  its  lines,  to  enter  into  working  arrangements 
with  the  North  British  Railway  Company,  to  apply  their  present 
capital  to  proposed  new  works,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  notice,  after  stating  more  at  large  the  objects  of  the  Bill, 
and  the  powers  proposed  to  be  taken,  proceeds  by  its  thirteenth 
section  to  announce  that  it  is  proposed  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend 
certain  of  the  provisions  of  *'  The  North  British,  Edinburgh,  Perth, 
*^  and  Dundee,  and  West  of  Fife  Railways  Amalgamation  Act, 
*'  1862,  and  of  the  several  Acts  of  Parliament  following,  or  some  of 
''  them,  relating  to  the  North  British  Railway  Compaay,  and  the 
*'  undertakings  belonging  to  or  connected*  therewith ;"  then  giving 
the  sessional  titles  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  a/nd  twelve  separate 
statutes ! 

Attention  has  recently  been  drawn  by  our  judges  and  the  presB 
to  the  anomalies  of  our  legislation. 

In  the  report  of  the  case  of  '*  Solomon  v.  Isaacs,"  in  the 
"Times"  of  the  28th  November,  the  following  observations 
occur: — 

"  This  case,  which  lasted  all  day,  illustrated  very  strongly  our 
"judicial  system  and  our  system  of  procedure. 

''  It  also  illustrated  the  difficulties  attending  the  construction  of 
"  statutory  law,  especially  when,  as  in  the  instance  of  bankruptcy 
"  law,  it  is  constantly  being  changed.  During  the  last  twenfy-two 
"  years  there  have  been  three  Bankruptcy  Acts,  that  of  1842,  that  of 
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1861,  and  that  of  1869.  The  present  case  arose  nnder  that  of  1861, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen,  to  begin  with,  that  it  has  been  pending 
**  abont  three  years.  Each  of  these  Acts,  as  counsel  observed,  con- 
'*  tained  provisions  on  the  same  snbject  in  different  language,  so 
**  that  the  decisions  of  the  courts  on  one  set  of  enactments  were  no 
authorities  on  the  other.  And  as  everj  eight  or  ten  years  the 
terms  of  the  law  were  thus  altered,  the  difficulties  of  construction 
^  were  not  only  perpetuated  but  increased.  Hence  the  number  and 
^  variety  of  judicial  decisions  on  all  the  questions  that  can  arise 
'*  under  a  bankruptcy  law,  especially  that  most  vital  question  of  all, 
*'  how  far  bankruptcy  clears  a  man  for  the  future." 

A  leading  joum^  of  the  80th  January  last  observes : — 
**  The  spectacle  presented  by  the  members  of  the  highest  courts 
''  of  common  law  vying  with  each  other  in  sarcastic  comments  upon 
*'  the  construction  of  a  new  statute,  is  a  spectacle  which  speaks  for 
*'  itself,  and  it  is  one  which  has  been  witnessed  half-a-dozen  times 
"  at  least  in  the  the  course  of  the  current  term.  The  last  and  most 
*'  flagrant  instance  occurred  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
'*  Bench,  when  the  Licensing  Act  of  last  session  came  under  review. 
'*  On  this  occasion  the  judges,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  dis- 
''  cover  what  the  law  was,  opened  a  fire  of  criticism  on  the  '  bungling 
'* '  legislation '  they  were  called  upon  to  interpret  and  administer. 
''  Mr.  Justice  Mellor  remarked,  that  '  it  was  impossible  for  human 
^'  '  skill  to  find  words  more  calculated  to  puzzle  everybody.  They 
could  not  have  been  more  ingeniously  selected  if  such  were  the 
purpose  in  view.' 
**  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  observed,  that  *  he  had  never  in  the 
"  '  whole  course  of  his  judicial  experience  seen  a  more  conAised  and 
'*  *'  puzzling  Act  than  this.  The  section  in  question  was  utterly 
"  *  bewildering.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  most  complicated  complication 
*'  ^  he  had  ever  met  with.  The  Legislature  must  have  had  some 
"  '  intention  on  the  point,   but  what  it  was  he  was  unable  to 

*  discover.'      Mr.   Justice    Blackburn,    *  While  agreeing  in  the 

*  general  spirit  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice's  remarks,  desired  to 
^  take  exception  to  his  description  of  the  Act  as  the  most  confused 
'specimen  of  modem  legislation.     That  place  was,  he  thought, 

'*  '  properly  to  be  assigned  to  the  Public  Health  Acts.' 

"  The  significance  of  these  criticisms  is  not  diminished  when  we 
reflect  that  the  particular  method  of  legislation  to  which  the  con- 
demned Act  owes  its  obscurity  is  one  which  seems  to  be  viewed 
with  particnlar  favour  by  the  Legislature.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
familiar  case  of  Statute  A  enacting  certain  provisions,  followed  by 
Statute  B,  '  incorporating '  the  provisions  of  Statute  A,  and  that 
again  followed  by  Statute  C,  repealing  said  provisions  by  mere 

"  reference  to  the  sections  of  Statute  A  which  contain  them,  and 
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**  without  reference  to  the  fact  that  thej  erist  also  in  an  '  inoor- 
"  •  porated '  form  in  Statute  B." 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  calculated  to  foment  litigation 
than  placing  such  matter  on  the  Statute  Boll.  The  lawyers  are  not 
unfrequentlj  twitted  with  their  proneness  to  incite  their  clients 
to  litigious  action ;  but  while  Acts  of  Parliament  are,  as  at  present, 
passed  in  large  numbers  in  terms  which  not  even  the  great  legal 
experts  can  interpret,  there  will  be  no  want  of  pabulum  for  legal 
disputation,  or  employment  for  legal  practitioners. 

The  writer  just  quoted  observes  further  on : — 

"It  is  a  matter  rather  of  curious  than  of  useful  speculation  to 
"  inquire  why  the  meaning  and  purport  of  Acts  of  Parliament  are 
"  darkened  and  confosed.  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn,  in  the  course  of 
his  judgment,  threw  out  a  suggestion  on  the  subject.  'The 
'  Government,'  he  thought,  *  did  not  wish  to  take  the  plain  and 
'  simple  course,  but  rather  preferred  to  take  the  other  and  less 

direct  course,  because  they  thought-  there  might  be  more 
"  *  difficulty  in  Parliament  in  carrying  an  Act  which  would  work 
**  '  drawn  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner ;  and  they  therefore  pre- 
'*  '  ferred  an  Act  drawn  in  a  form  in  which  it  would  pass,  although 
"  '  it  would  not  work,  throwing  upon  judges  the  onus  of  interpreting 
"  *  it  with  the  help  of  Providence,  so  that  it  might  work.*  " 

These  last  are  the  words,  not  of  the  writer,  but  of  the  judge, 
and  I  quote  them  as  coming  with  authority,  though  without  venturing 
to  express  any  concurrence  in  the  disquieting  suggestion  they 
convey. 

Another  writer,  commenting  on  this  judgment,  remarks  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  This  learned  judge  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter  by  pointing 
**  out  that  intelligible  legislation  is  hardly  possible  when  parts  of 
"  Acts  are  repealed  and  fragments  remain  still  in  force.  He  stated 
"  that  he  was  informed  that  it  is  found  impracticable  to  sweep  away 
'*  all  Acts  relating  to  a  subject,  and  to  pass  a  fresh  Act  on  that 
"  subject  in  one  session  of  Parliament.  Hence  the  draughtsman 
''  has  to  draw  *  what  will  pass,'  and  Parliament  must  share  with  the 
'*  draughtsman  the  blame  of  the  increasing  absurdity  of  our  statute 
"  law.  The  true  remedy  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  delegation 
*^  by  Parliament  of  a  portion  of  its  powers  to  some  such  body  as  a 
*'  skilled  legislative  committee,  which  would  bring  all  legislation 
'*  into  conformity  with  certain  rules  which  would  be  dictated  by 
<'  common  sense.  Till  something  of  the  sort  is  done  the  draughts- 
man must  draw,  not  as  good  a  bill  as  he  can,  but  ^  a  bill  that  will 
'  pass,'  and  even  this  gets  so  mangled  in  its  passage  through  both 
'*  Houses,  that  he  hardly  recognises  his  own  workmanship  when  it 
"  has  become  the  law  of  the  land." 
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In  a  racent  debate  in  the  HoiiBe  of  Conunons,  Mr.  Shaw  Lef erre, 
the  member  for  Beading,  apoke  in  terms  equally  strong  of  the 
defects  and  inoonaistencies  of  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act 
of  1870 ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  convictian  nnder  the  recent  Act  for 
the  Protection  of  Birds,  the  magistrates'  clerk  observed  that  what 
might  have  been  a  yery  beneficial  Act  of  Parliament  was  entirely 
useless,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  provide  for  the  issue  of  warrants  to 
enforce  payment  of  the  penalties  it  imposes. 

A  writer  in  a  periodical  of  the  present  year,  after  expressing 
a  hope  that  "a  member  of  Administration  would  not  introduoe 
"  another  '  Amendment  Act '  of  the  received  pattern,"  goes  on  to 
say,  '*  The  patchwork  and  make-shift  legislation  which  bears  this 
"  name  is  a  disgrace  to  the  English  statute  book,  and  the  source 
"  of  more  litigation  than  all  the  judge-made  law  in  the  Reports. 
"  Until  we  learn  to  make  important  Acts  of  Parliament  self-inter' 
"  preHng  and  self-contained,  the  maxim  '  Ignoratio  juris  neminem 
"  '  excusat,'  is  a  mockery  of  justice,  being  utterly  at  variance,  as 

Sir  Samuel  Bomilly  once  observed,  with  that  other  most  rational 

maxim,  '  Lex  neminem  cogit  ad  impossibilia.' " 
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It  will  probably  be  felt  that  this  is  scarcely  the  place  for 
entering  upon  the  remedies  for  the  mischief  complained  of.  The 
functions  of  this  Society,  I  apprehend  to  be,  not  to  take  in  hand  the 
improvement  of  legislation,  but  to  collect  facts  for  the  use  of  those 
to  whom  the  work  of  reform  belongs.  The  bulk  of  our  Statute 
Book  is  in  part  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  increasing  activity 
of  the  Legislature ;  and  the  imperfection  of  our  Acts  of  Parliament 
18  often  due  to  the  hsste  with  which  Bills  are  hurried  through  their 
later  stages,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  session;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  much  might  be  done  to  improve  the  system  on 
which  they  are  framed. 

Thus  it  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  Acts  of  Parliament, 
espjBcially  administrative  Acts,  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  com- 
plete in  themselves,  avoiding  reference  to  former  Acts  except  for 
the  incorporation  of  powers  and  provisions  which  are  common  to 
many;  and  that  general  Acts,  on  the  model  of  the  Lands  and 
Hallways  Clauses  Acts,  should  be  passed,  embodying  such  powers 
to  save  frequent  and  unnecessary  repetition. 

It  has  been  suggested,  as  already  mentioned,  that  advantage 
would  result  from  the  appointment  of  some  high  functionary  or  a 
committee,  whose  business  it  should  be  to  see  that  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment are  at  least  intelligible  and  consistent  in  themselves,  or,  to  use 
the  words  above  quoted,  are  "  self -interpreting  and  self-contained," 
and  possess  all  needful,  while  they  do  not  contain  superfluous, 
provisions :   but  this  would  involve  the  necessity  of  delegating 

t2 
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legislation,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  an  indiyidnal,  or  to  a  body, 
distinct  from  the  Legislature  itself — a  conrse  from  which  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  would  probably  be  averse,  and  which  might 
sometimes  delay  legislation  for  the  period  of  an  entire  recess.  The 
public,  however,  would,  I  think,  prefer  any  alternative  to  that  now 
presented  to  it^  of  Statutes  passed,  for  the  accomplishment  of  great 
public  objects,  which  bewilder  the  reader  by  the  multiplicity  of  the 
references  they  contain,  are  valueless  from  the  omission  of  pro- 
visions indispensable  to  their  practical  working,  or  incomprehensible 
to  the  veiy  highest  intelligences  from  the  obscoriiy  of  their 
langpciage. 
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Table  L — Showing  the  Ntmher  of  Acts  Passed  in  each  Reign  from  the  Statute 
of  Merton  (20  Henry  III),  to  the  end  of  the  Session  of  1872. 
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96 
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6-371 

5*15 

5*4* 

5*863 

7*i4» 
4*777 
3-948 
1*09 

16-0 

12-833 

18-763 

217*833 
22-2 

9*733 

13*7*7 

3*541 

H*833 

7*5 
62*461 

78-583 

58*307 
84-272 

260-416 

318^6 

257**85 

331*857 
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The  number  of  Public  Acts  passed  during  the  last  five  years  is 
574,  and  the  number  of  Persanaly  Locals  cmd  Private  Acts  passed 
during  the  same  period  is  970.  The  numbers  are  made  up  as 
followB:— 

Table  II. 


SoMion  uid  Tear. 


81  and  32  Yict.,  1868 

82  H     88      ,,        '69 
«8    „    34      „        '70 

84  „    86      „        *71 

85  „    86     ,.        '72 


Pablie  AeU. 


180 
117 
112 
117 
98 


674 


PflNonal,  Prirate, 

and 

Local  Acta. 


193 
171 
181 

ai7 

208 


970 


The  number  of  Public  Acts  affected  (i.e.  repealed,  partlj 
repealed  or  amended),  bj  those  passed  during  the  last  three  yearsj 
is  3)53^  and  is  made  up  as  follows : — 

Seation  0/  88  «ui  84  Viet,,  187(>— 

Affected  by  Tarious  stafcutes 253 

Bepealed  by  Sttftate  Law  BeTiaion  Act,  1870  251 


a€9Mm  qfS4,a9tdd6  Vict.,  1871— 

Affected  by  Tarious  atatutes 325 

Bepealed  by  Statute  Law  Beviaion  Act,  1871   1*065 

Seisian  of  36  and  36  Viet,,  1872— 

Affected  by  Tarious  statutes 195 

Bepealed  by  Statute  Law  (Ireland)  BeTinon  Aot»  1       ^p  . 
1872    /      **5 

Bepealed  by  Statute  Law  BeTision  Acts,  1872 758 

Total  repealed  and  affected  by  Acts  passed  during  1 
the  last  three  years  was  j 


50+ 


«iJ90 


1,638 


3»53* 


ana 
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Discussion  on  Mb.  Janson*s  Paper. 


Professor  Leti  asked  whether  any  distinction  had  been  made  in 
the  statistics  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  between  Acts  promoted  by 
private  members  and  Acts  originally  brought  forward  by  the 
GoYemment,  and  suggested  that  to  avoid  the  complication  which 
was  manifest  in  so  many  Acts,  private  members  should  in  the  first 
instance  bring  forward  propositions  embracing  the  leading  principles 
of  the  reforms  which  they  advocate,  leaving  the  framing  of  measures 
founded  on  those  principleR  to  a  special  legislative  department  of  the 
Government.  Parliament  attempted  too  much.  A  large  portion  of 
the  private  Acts  might  be  delegated  to  local  parliaments,  so  that  the 
time  of  the  two  Houses  might  be  given  more  completely  to  public 
Acts. 

Sib  Charles  Dilke  referred  to  the  Act  for  Valuation  for  Rating 
Purposes,  as  an  instance  of  the  confusion  which  was  sometimes 
manifested  in  the  wording  of  even  Government  bills.  Among 
other  matters  it  dealt  with  the  rating  of  Government  property,  with 
regard  to  which  point  there  was  a  unanimous  agreement  throughout 
the  country,  but  so  confused  was  the  wording,  that  though  a  court 
of  law  would  probably  decide  that  the  meaning  was  that  Government 
property  should  be  subject  to  poor  rates,  and  poor  rates  only, 
Mr.  Stansfeld  had  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  subject  Government  property  to  all  rates.  The  Par- 
liamentary and  Municipal  Electors  Register  Bill  was  another  illus- 
tration of  the  same  confusion.  Throughout  the  whole  Act  no 
date  was  given,  but  only  this  phrase,  *^  the  day  which  under  this 
Act  shall  be  substituted  for  such  and  such  a  date."  The  progress 
of  the  Birds  Protection  Bill  showed  how  these  blunders  arose.  It 
was  originally  introduced  by  Mr.  Johnstone  as  a  bill  for  the  pro- 
tection of  wild  fowl  only,  but  an  instruction  was  moved  declaring  in 
the  abstract  that  it  was  desirable  to  include  all  birds.  It  was  then 
referred  to  a  committee.  Its  author  abandoned  it  and  it  was  taken 
up  by  Mr.  Herbert.  The  committee  numbered  in  its  ranks  many 
opponents  of  the  principle  of  protection  of  small  birds,  but  there 
being  a  strong  f  eehng  in  the  country  in  favour  of  such  a  bill,  and 
nobody  caring  to  incur  the  unpopularity  of  opposing  it,  indirect 
course  was  taken,  and  the  bill  was  so  mangled  that  it  was  impossible 
it  could  work.  It  was  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  was  the 
object  of  Parliament  to  protect  these  birds :  probably  the  object  was 
to  make  the  bill  such  that  it  could  not  work  under  any  possible 
combination  of  circumstances.  The  schedule  of  the  birds  to  be  pro- 
tected only  contained  the  names  of  those  of  which  most  people  had 
never  heard,  while  well-known  birds  were  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  Act.  Towards  the  last  days  of  the  Session  there 
was  always  a  great  mangling  of  bills.    One  member,  perhaps,  who 
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was  a  sinrong  opponent  of  a  particular  bill,  would  annonnoe  his 
intention  of  fighting  it  at  eyerj  possible  opportunity,  and  in  order 
to  overcome  his  opposition  the  Goyemment  draughtsmen  would 
be  called  upon  at  a  moment's  notice  to  admit  certain  words  into  the 
bill,  of  which  the  full  effect  could  not  be  immediately  perceived,  and 
so  the  whole  bill  mi^ht  be  thrown  into  confusion.  To  remedy  these 
evils,  Parliament  might,  as  suggested  in  the  paper,  pass  resolutionii 
containing  principles,  and  some  responsible  body,  somewhat  after  the 
French  Council  of  State  system,  might  be  required  to  see  to  the 
drafting  of  the  bills,  Parliament,  of  course,  exercising  supervision 
over  them. 

Mr.   DuDLET  Baxter  said  there  were  three  classes  of  bills, 
private  bills,  public    bills  introduced  by   private   members,   and 
Government  bills.     A  private  bill  was  the  most  fortunate  in  its 
mode  of  treatment,  for  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  parliamentary 
agent,  whose  reputation  was  at  stake  to  secure  its  passing  in  sucn 
a  form  as  to  do  what  his  clients  wished  to  be  done.     It  Qontained 
references,  but  they  were  to  certain  well-known  Consolidation  Acts, 
and  therefore  the  objections  to  references  did  not  apply.     K  altera- 
tions were  made   in   committee,   time  was   always  given  to   the 
parliamentary  agent  to  put  the  pieces  together;   and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  the  clearness  of  the  majority  of  private  bills,  and 
the  freedom  frgfta  puzzling  references  could  scarcely  be  exceeded  by 
any  system  which  could  be  introduced.     Bills  introduced  by  private 
members  were  also  generally  intelligible  in  their  wording  when  first 
introduced,  but  in  their  passage  through  Parliament  th^  were  con- 
siderably knocked  about.     Public  bills  introduced  by  Government 
were  drawn  up  by  Government  draughtsmen,  who  were  skilful  and 
experienced,  but  they  had  for  some  reason  or  other,  adopted  the 
objectional  system  of  reference.     It  was  much  more  easy  to  refer  to 
former  Acts  than  to  insert  concisely  the  parts  that  were  wanted. 
When  a  bill  got  into  committee,  the  processes  it  went  through  were 
most  embarrassing  to  the  Government  draughtsman,  from  the  want 
of  time  and  the   impossibility  of  reconciling  conflicting  clauses 
introduced  by  private  members.     The  consequence  was  that  the  bill 
often  became  a  chaos  of  contradictions,  with  no  one  responsible  for 
seeing  that  they  formed  one  intelligible  whole.     The  private  bQl  had 
another  advantage  over  the  public  bill.     At  a  certain  stage  in  the 
House  of  Commons  it  was  submitted  to  the  Chairman  of  Committees, 
and  when  it  reached  the  Upper  House  to  Lord  Bedesdale,  who  was 
very  careful  to  expunge  everything  which  was  not  strictly  according 
to  rule,  or  which  was  unintelligible,   or  which  introduced  aame 
dangerous  precedent.     It  would  be  desirable  to  have  some  such 
ordeal  for  public  bills  as  well  as  private  bills.     He  did  not  think 
the  remedy  suggested  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  would  be  successful, 
since  Parliament  would  never  be  bound  by  the  proceedings  of  an 
external   council.      Something  similar  had   been  tried  when  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  the  Beferees  were  set  up  as  a  critical  tribunal, 
but  Parliament  had  always  given  them  up  in  the  end,  and  gone  back 
to  the  simple  method  of   committees.      He  would  suggest  the 
appointment  of   some  authority  equivalent   to  the   Chairman  of 
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Committees  on  private  bills.  The  appointment  of  skilled  barristers 
had  been  advocated,  who  should  take  the  bills  after  committee,  put 
them  into  shape,  and  return  them  again  to  the  House ;  but  the 
private  members  or  the  Government  would  inevitably  be  impatient 
and  jealous  of  such  control  by  a  subordinate  over  their  proceedings. 
This  objection,  however^  would  be  overcome  if  the  officer  appointed 
to  examine  the  bills  were,  like  the  Chairuian  of  Committees,  an 
important  and  leading  member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Hahmigk  said  one  peculiarity  about  private  bills  was  that 
there  was  always  an  attempt  to  introduce  into  them  special  clauses, 
giving  special  privileges  to  the  company  on  whose  behalf  it  was 
promoted.  The  Marriage  Laws  afforded  another  instance  of  the 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  present  system  of  legislation.  Those 
laws  were  contained  in  about  tlurty  Statutes,  which  had  to  be  caiTied 
out  by  about  1 5,ocx>  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  including 
many  inexperienced  curates,  and  2,000  or  3,000  civil  officers  who 
had  to  give  the  necessary  preliminary  authority  for  marriages.  Of 
the  leading  Acts  on  the  subject  some  sections  were  actually  repealed, 
others  virtually  repealed,  or  expired,  or  spent,  or  obsolete,  and  the 
result  was  that  many  irregularities  arose  in  the  solemnisation  of 
marriages,  which,  while  not  affecting  the  vahdity  of  the  marriages, 
disturbed  the  minds  of  the  parties  concerned,  when  made  known 
to  them,  and  gave  many  unsci*upulous  rascals  a  pretext  for  deserting 
their  lawful  wives.  While  the  practice  wgus  continued  of  repealing 
portions  of  sections  of  Statutes  without  any  attempt  at  consolidation 
of  the  law  these  evils  must  be  perpetuated.  The  Church  Building 
Acts,  again,  formed  a  tangled  web  of  legislation  which  no  one  could 
unravel.  The  present  system  of  references  and  of  repealing  portions 
of  sections,  could  not  but  lead  to  confusion.  He  trusted  that  when 
the  labours  of  the  Statute  Law  Commission  were  ended,  the  work 
of  consolidation  of  the  law  would  be  taken  in  hand. 

Mr.  C.  Walfobd  suggested  that  the  Statute  Revision  Commis- 
sioners might  from  time  to  time  point  out  to  the  members  of  the 
CK>vemment  such  subjects  as  really  required  to  be  dealt  with.  If 
only  one  or  two  subjects  were  taken  up  in  one  Session,  and  properly 
attended  to,  the  Statute  Book  would  soon  present  a  different  appear- 
ance. Some  thirty  different  Acts  were  in  existence  relating  to  the 
duties  of  Coroners,  but  any  skilled  draughtsman  could  in  a  very 
few  days  produce  one  simple  measure  which  would  render  all  the 
other  Acts  unnecessary.  The  Chronological  Table  published  in  the 
year  1870  might  have  been  made  very  useful,  but  it  had  no  dates 
(years  of  our  Lord)  in  it,  and  simply  gave  the  years  of  the  reigns 
of  the  sovereigns.  The  titles  of  the  Acts,  too,  were  very  deceiving 
in  some  cases,  and  totally  wrong  occasionally.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  for  the  last  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  years,  one  generation 
had  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  its  time  in  undoing  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  generations  which  preceded  it.  The  first  five  volumes, 
however,  of  the  Statutes  were  as  clear  and  concise  as  could  possibly 
be.  From  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  a  different  state  of  things 
bad  existed,  and  it  was  these  modem  Acts  which  needed  to  be 
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revised.  A  very  small  amonnt  of  practical  skill  could  accomplish 
all  that  was  required.  The  House  of  Lords'  Index  of  the  Statntes 
-would  be  fotiiid  yery  valuable  for  exact  reference  to  the  Statutes. 

Mr.  LuMLEY  said  he  waa  perfectly  satisfied  that  laws  could  never 
be  made  so  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  the  people  that  it  woold  be 
nnnecessary  to  employ  persons  who  made  law  their  special  stndy. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  references,  he  was  of  opinion  that  no 
great  measure  conld  be  passed  in  Parliament  without  the  use  of 
references.  Previous  legislation  must  always  be  referred  to,  and 
unless  references  were  employed  that  which  had  been  previously 
decided  might  again  become  a  subject  of  discussion,  and  perhaps 
rejected.  Mr.  Janson  had  complained  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
last  yen'r,  but  what  would  have  been  the  size  and  nature  of  the  bill  if 
it  had  contained  all  previous  enactments  on  the  subject.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  object  was  to  confer  upon  new  bodies  the  powers 
which  had  previously  existed,  and  how  could  it  be  done  better  than 
by  referring  to  the  Acts  in  which  the  powers  were  contained  ?  The 
Church  Buildings  Act,  introduced  four  or  five  years  ago  by  the 
present  Lord  Selbome,  attempted  to  consolidate  previous  Acts  in  a 
most  convenient  form,  but  there  was  one  particular  clause  in  it 
which  was  obnoxious  to  the  Noncomformists,  and  the  consequence 
was,  as  the  promoters  of  the  bill  could  not  abandon  that  clause,  the 
whole  thing  fell  through.  The  Merchants  Shipping  Bill,  of  eight 
hundred  clauses,  was  simply  a  code  of  laws,  and  for  that  reason 
encountered  violent  opposition.  It  was  said  that  it  was  objection- 
able to  repeal  parts  of  clauses  by  reference,  but  it  was  the  most  easy 
method  of  doing  what  was  required.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
Customs  Acts,  the  Appropriation  Act,  and  the  Mutiny  Act  ought  to 
be  regarded  strictly  as  legislation.  They  were  really  only  ordinary 
matters  of  regulation  and  of  government. 

Mr.  Feederick  Purdt  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  while 
Edward  I  reigned  just  the  same  number  of  years  as  Queen  Victoria 
has  now  been  on  the  throne,  the  average  number  of  Acts  annually 
passed  in  the  former  reign  was  only  6^,  while  in  the  present  reign 
the  average  has  been  332.  The  Acts,  too,  afforded  quite  as  great  a 
contrast  in  their  size  and  character.  The  Bating  Clause,  the  43rd 
of  Elizabeth,  consisted  of  a  few  lines  only,  while  Mr.  Stansfeld's 
rating  bill  of  the  present  Session  contained  sixty  or  seventy  claases. 
Hence  the  mere  counting  of  the  Statutes  conveyed  a  very  inadequate 
idea  of  the  increase  of  modem  legislation.  Bentham  had  said  that 
the  words  of  the  legislator  should  be  weighed  like  diamonds ;  but 
they  appeared  now-ardays  to  be  weighed  more  like  dross.  He  bad 
heard  an  anecdote  of  the  Warden  of  a  College  at  Oxford,  who 
married,  and,  as  a  fellow  was  allowed  to  have  a  wife  for  twelve 
months  only,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  was  expected  to  resign 
his  fellowship ;  but  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  in  an  Act  for 
the  improvement  of  tJie  parish,  there  was  a  clause  stating  that  the 
Wardenship  of  the  College  was  not  to  be  vacatod  by  marriage.  A 
local  Act,  a  copy  of  which  is  to  be  seen  at  the  OfGioe  of  the  Looal 
Oovemment  Board,  is  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  better  Segukkting, 
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Paving,  Improving,  and  Managing  the  Town  of  Brightiielmston  in 
tkie  county  of  Snseez,  and  ihe  Poor  thereof." 

Mr.  Hamilton  said  the  great  increase  in  the  number  and  com- 
plexity of  Acts  of  Parliament  appeared  to  have  began  in  the  reign 
of  George  III,  when  the  private  bills  more  especially  were  multi- 
plied. A  remedy  for  the  evils  that  existed  might,  he  thought,  be 
found  if  Parliament  would  divest  itself  of  some  of  the  functions 
which  it  at  present  discharged.  Private  bills  might  be  dealt  with 
by  some  tribunal  which  would  visit  the  difierent  localities  and 
examine  the  witnesses  on  the  spot,  r^)ortiing  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  is  now  done  with  disputed  elections.  Economy,  as 
well  as  efficiency,  would  thus  be  secured,  and  Parliament  would  be 
able  to  devote  more  attention  to  public  bills. 

Mr.  Dudley  Baxteb  said  there  was  one  great  objection  to 
the  recommendation  that  private  bills  should  be  remitted  to  the 

Erovinces.     It  would  be  found  far  more  expensive  to  take  the 
iwyers  down  to  the  witnesses  than  to  bring  the  witnesses  up  to 
the  lawyers. 

Mr.  Fellows  said  some  yeai^  ago  an  Act  was  passed  making 
the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  legal,  but  when  a  shop- 
keeper proceeded  to  use  that  system  and  had  weights  and  measures 
for  that  purpose,  he  was  taken  before  the  magistrate  and  it  was 
found  that  he  was  liable  to  a  fine  for  using  weights  and  measures 
that  had  not  been  legally  verified,  no  provision  having  been  made  in 
the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  metric  standards. 

Dr.  Neilson  Hancock  thought  that  ia  the  present  crowded  state 
of  parliamentary  business,  legislation  by  reference  was  indispensable. 
If  a  biU  had  only  a  reasonable  number  of  clauses  there  was  a  chance 
of  its  passing,  but  if  it  embodied  too  much  of  previous  legislation  it 
laid  itself  open  to  strong  opposition.  A  great  deal  of  the  difficulty 
arising  from  the  use  of  references  might  be  got  over  by  the  publi- 
cation of  manuals  by  the  departments  having  to  administer  the 
particular  Acts.  Such  manuals  would  cost  no  more  in  printing 
than  a  consolidated  Act,  and  they  would  be  the  first  steps  towards 
a  Code. 

Mr.  Janson,  in  reply,  said  the  Grovemment  departments  were  in 
reality  the  chief  offenders.  The  passage  of  private  bills  did  not 
interfere  with  the  course  of  public  legislation,  because  they  were 
dealt  with  almost  entirely  in  committees.  This  method  of  con- 
sidering them  was  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise,  as  it  promoted 
habits  of  business  which  were  found  useful  when  applied  to  public 
measures.  He  trusted  that  some  such  remedy  as  that  suggested  by 
Mr.  Dudley  Baxter  would  be  adopted.  He  was  surprised  to  hear 
the  objectionable  system  of  references  to  former  Acts  defended  by 
Mr.  Lumley.  No  one  who  had  ever  had  to  work  out  the  Sanitary 
Acts  from  the  Veatr^point  of  view  would  advocate  the  continuation 
of  such  a  system  :  ana  it  could  be  shown  that  the  chief  part  of  that 
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which  was  now  enacted  by  reference  to  twenty-six  different  Statutes 
plight  be  effec^d  a..neJ matter  in  almost  ^nuu.y  lines,  certainly 
in  as  many  clauses. 

The  President  felt  grateM  to  Mr:  Janson  for  the  paper  which 
he  had  just  read.  He  knew  no  subject  of  greater  importance  than 
the  legislation  of  a  great  empire,  under  a  representative  govern- 
ment in  three  estates :  the  Crown,  475  hereditary  or  nominated 
Peers  of  the  realm,  and  652  elected  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  No  one  would  dispute  for  a  moment  the  fact  that  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  had  consisted  of  a  majority  of  the  most 
eminent  political  men  of  the  country :  or  farther,  that  the  existing 
Parliament  probably  contained  men,  on  an  average,  excelling  their 
predecessors.  Yet  with  all  this  admirable  material,  judged  by  the 
results,  our  legislation  is,  as  has  been  shown,  quite  unworthy  not 
only  of  the  science  but  of  the  good  sense  of  the  country.  There  is 
evidently  a  great  waste  of  power,  a  want  of  organisation :  political 
life  demands  the  whole  time  and  thought  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
country  ;  and  if  inducements  are  offered  such  men  to  enter  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  support  the  Government  we  may  hope  to  see  our  laws 
compressed  into  a  compact  code  intelligible  to  the  community.  Such 
papers  as  that  of  Mr.  Janson  show  us  that  the  country  may  count 
on  the  aid  of  the  profession  to  which  we  are  in  so  many  ways 
indebted.  You  will,  I  know,  thank  him  so  heartily  as  to  induce  him 
to  give  us  another  paper  on  a  kindred  subject. 
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I. — The  Dangers  of  the  Money  Market. 
From  the  Saturday  Review,  14th  June : — 


«« 


Anybody  who  wishes  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  workings  of  what  is  called  the 
money  market  should  procnre  a  little  volame  which  Mr.  Bagehot  has  jost  poblished 
mider  the  title  of  Lombitrd  Street  (H.  S.  King  and  Co.),  and  he  will  there  find  the 
whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.  Mr.  Bagehot  contends  that  the  money  market  is  as 
real  and  concrete  as  anything  else,  and  can  be  described  in  as  plain  words,  and  he 
has  certainly  given  a  very  graphic  and  interesting  account  of  it.  The  subject  is  one, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  on  which  Mr.  Bagehot  writes  with  the  authority  of  a 
man  who  combines  practical  experience  with  sdentific  study.  Without  attempting 
to  follow  him  in  his  description  of  the  various  processes  and  agencies  which  go  to 
make  up  the  money  market^  we  propose  merely  to  bring  into  notice  some  of  the 
dangers  of  the  present  system  which  have  struck  us  very  forcibly  in  reading  his 
book.  Within  a  comparatively  brief  period  a  great  development,  we  might  almost 
say  a  revolution,  has  taken  place  in  the  banking  system  of  the  country.  In  the  first 
plaoe^  the  old-fashioned  private  banks  would  seem  to  be  gradually  disappearing.  In 
1810  there  were  forty  private  banks  in  Lombard  Street  admitted  to  the  Clearing- 
house ;  there  are  now  only  thirteen,  although  in  the  interval  the  business  of  banking 
has  enormously  increased.  As  the  old  banks  die  out,  no  new  ones  take  their  place. 
It  is  recognised  as  hopeless  to  try  to  set  up  a  new  private  bank.  The  successful 
management  of  a  bank  requires  qualities  for  the  continued  transmisrion  of  which 
from  one  generation  to  another  there  is  no  security;  and  a  private  banker  who  does 
not  manage  his  own  bank  stands  in  a  dangerous  position.  Moreover,  the  competi- 
tion of  the  j(nnt  stock  banks  is  difficult  to  be  withstood.  It  is  perhaps  idle  to 
lament  what  cannot  be  helped;  yet  it  is  imposnble  to  deny  that  the  system  of 
private  banks  furnished  a  certain  guarantee  of  personal  character  which  is  almost 
necessarily  wanting  in  all  kinds  of  joint  stock  companies.  The  directorial  mansge- 
ment  of  the  latter  is  undoubtedly  their  weak  point.  A  daring  and  unscrupulous 
general  manager  can  do  almost  what  he  likes  if  the  directors  let  him,  and  there  is 
no  security  that  the  directors  are  capable  either  of  seeing  through  his  game  or 
holding  lum  in.  Even  if  the  directors  are  really  honest  and  competent  men,  their 
supervision  of  the  affidrs  of  the  company  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  extremely 
BuperfidaL  Apart,  however,  from  the  personal  adnunistration  of  banks,  there  is  a 
serious  danger  in  the  system  on  which  they  are  now  conducted — we  mean  the 
system  of  cutting  down  reserves  to  the  lowest  point  compatible  with  current 
payments  over  the  counter,  and  trusting  to  the  Bank  of  England  to  support  them 
on  an  emergency.  Mr.  Weguelin,  who  was  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England 
during  the  panic  of  1857,  brought  this  feature  of  modem  banking  under  the  notice 
of  Sir  Q.  C.  Lewis;  and  Mr.  Bagehot  also  gives  an  emphatic  warning  on  the 
subject.  '  If,'  Bud  Mr.  Weguelin, '  the  amount  of  the  reserve  kept  by  the  Bank  of 
England  be  contrasted  with  the  reserve  kept  by  the  joint  stock  baidcs,  a  new  and 
hitherto  Uttle  considered  source  of  danger  to  the  credit  of  the  country  will  present 
itself.    The  joint  stock  banks  of  London,  judging  by  thdr  published  accounts,  have 
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deposits  to  the  amount  of  30,000,000/.  Their  capital  is  not  more  than  3,000,000/., 
and  they  have  on  an  average  3 1,000,000/.  invested  in  one  way  or  anotiier,  leaving 
only  2,000,000/.  as  a  reserve  against  all  this  mass  of  liahilities.'  In  order  to  bring 
out  the  fall  extent  of  the  evil,  Mr.  Weguelin  shonld  have  added  that,  while  hankers 
generally  trusted  to  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Bank  deemed  itself  to  be  at  liberty 
to  dispose  of  the  reserves  deposited  with  it  as  it  chose.  Since  1857  this  state  of 
things  has  certainly  not  improved. 

"  Mr.  Bagehot  describes  Lombard  Street  as  by  far  the  greatest  combination  of 
economical  power  and  economical  delicacy  which  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  and  he 
quotes  a  few  figures  which  certainly  give  one  a  vivid  and  even  startling  imprenon 
of  the  largeness  of  the  London  loan-fund.  The  known  deposits — that  11^  the 
deposits  of  banks  which  publish  acoounts-^may  be  set  down  thus : — 

London  (81st  December,  1872) iao,ooo,ooo 

Paris  (27th  Februaiy,  1873)  13,000,000 

New  York  (February,  1873)  40,000,000 

German  Empire  (31st  January,  1873)  8,000,000 

But  the  unknown  deposits — ^the  deposits  concerning  which  no  accounts  axe  puhliahed 
—are  also  much  greater  in  London  than  anywhere  else.  There  i%  in  &ctk  more 
ready  money  avulable  for  employment  in  Ix>ndon  at  this  moment  than  was  ever 
before  collected  in  the  world.  It  is  true,  of  course,  as  Mr.  Bagehot  remarks,  that 
the  deposits  of  bankers  are  not  a  strictly  accurate  measure  of  the  resources  of  a 
money  market  H  is  a  matter  of  choice  Mrith  people  who  have  money  where  they 
will  keep  it,  and  in  France  and  Germany,  and  other  non-banking  countries,  there 
are  vast  sums  which  are  privately  hoarded  up  and  not  put  in  banks.  But  we  are 
now  speaking  only  of  ca^  ready  for  iuvestmenty  what  Mr.  Bagehot  aptly  calle 
<  money-market  money.'  The  money  which  u  not  kept  iu  banks  is  scattered  about 
in  small  quantities  in  the  hands  of  an  infinity  aumber  of  people.  It  is  difficult  to 
get  at  it  at  all,  and  it  cannot  be  got  at  easily  and  quickly.  But  the  English  money 
is  borrowable  money,  and  may  be  had  on  the  instant.  It  is  only  within  a  com- 
paratively short  time  that  the  financial  resouroes  of  London  have  reached  this  pointy 
and  they  are  still  growing.  In  1844  the  liabilities  of  the  fouE  great  London  joint 
stock  banks  were  10,637,000/.;  they  are  now  more  than  60,000,000/.  The 
private  depoats  of  the  Bank  of  England  have  increased  in  the  same  period  from 
9,ooo,oooL  to  18,000,000/.  The  eiplanation  of  this  remarkable  growth  is  not  iu 
to  seek.  In  the  first  places  domestic  banking  has  developed  greatly.  Almost 
everybody  who  has  au  income  of  a  few  hundreds  a-year  keeps  a  banking  account 
now-a-days.  Every  little  shopkeeper  has  his  banker.  In  the  next  place,  the  telatioD 
between  the  country  banks  and  the  London  banks  is  closer  and  more  intimate  than 
it  used  to  be.  The  country  bankers  are  constantly  receiving  laige  sums,  but  th^ 
keep  as  little  as  possible  in  their  own  oellars.  The  bulk  of  it  is  ^ent  up  to  Ixindon* 
and  there  is  consequently  a  steady  flow  of  oountiy  money  into  the  metropolis.  The 
eflbct  of  the  Franco-German  war  has  also  been  to  pour  money  into  London.  Paris 
has  now  lost  most  of  it«  financial  importance ;  the  Beds  have  frightened  aw^  the 
eapitalistsi,  and  London  hat  now  beoogae  the  great  bank  and  settling  houM  of 
Europe.  All  exchange  operations  are  centering  more  and  more  here ;  and  thon^ 
this  pre-eminence  has  been  partly  gained  through  an  external  accident*  it  is  founded 
00  natural  conditions,  and  will  probably  be  maintained.  The  number  of  mercantile 
bills  drawn  upon  Ix>ndon  incalculably  surp«4^e«,  as  Mr.  Bagehot  remarks,  those 
drawn  on  any  other  European  city.  '  London  is  the  place  whicii  leceivee  more 
than  any  other  place,  and  pays  more  than  any  other  plaoe,'  and  therefore  it  la  the 
natural  clearing-house.  It  is  probable,  ther^ore,  that  the  store  of  ready  m<»^y  in 
London  will  go  on  increasing  rether  than  diminishing.  The  English  have  a  far 
larger  fund  of  this  '  money-market  money,'  or  loanable  cash  seeking  inveetment 
than  any  other  nation*  and  other  nations  find  it  convenient  to  send  their  resenrsp 
over  here  for  employment.  The  English  have  a  particularly  qnipk  ^e  fiir  the 
profitable  qmp  of  money.    They  may  not  have  great  foresight  in  this  r«q>ec^  hot 
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directlj  an  opening  ia  actnaUy  ready  to  be  taken  advantage  of,  tbery  are  pretty  sure 
to  Bee  it.  There  coold  hardly  be  a  more  striking  illustration  of  this  than  the  trade 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  It  was  supposed  that  the  canal  would  restore  the  oriental  trade 
to  the  ports  of  Sonthem  Europe ;  but  in  point  of  fact  the  English,  who  were  to  have 
been  more  or  less  mined  by  it^  have  been  the  only  people  who  have  as  yet  got  much 
good  out  of  it.  Up  to  the  present  time*  the  canal  has  been  mainly  used  by  the 
Snglish,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  English  had  not  only  the  quickness  to  see^ 
as  soon  as  the  thing  was  done^  what  use  could  be  practically  made  of  it,  but  the 
ready  money  at  hand  to  build  the  only  kind  of  veasels  which  can  use  the  canal 
profitably. 

*'  All  this  tends  to  make  London  enormously  rich;  but  riches  have  their  dangers^ 
and  we  think  that  few  people  will  be  able  to  follow  Mr.  Bagehot  in  his  acoount  of 
the  dangers  which  at  present  threaten  the  London  money  market  with  altogether 
an  easy  mind.  The  wealth  of  Lombard  Street  is  borrowed  wealth.  By  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  it  is  held  by  bankers  or  oikhers  on  short  notice  or  on  demand* 
and  it  might  all,  or  nearly  all,  be  asked  for  any  afternoon.  If  it  were  asked  for  in 
any  considerable  quantity,  would  the  bankers  be  able  to  meet  the  denoand  ?  That 
is  really  the  root  question,  as  the  Germans  would  say,  of  the  money  market.  And 
it  is  a  question  to  which  Mr.  Bagehot  certainly  does  not  help  us  to  any  very  hopeful 
or  reassuring  answer. 

"  Lombard  Street  is,  of  course,  an  organisation  of  credit,  and  it  ib  important  to 
observe  how  far  credit  is  carried.  The  bankers  receive  the  money  of  their 
customers,  but  they  keep  as  little  of  it  as  possible  lying  by  them.  Bankers  are  both 
borrowers  and  lenders,  and  the  money  goes  out  almost  as  soon  as  it  comes  in. 
What  money  a  bank  cannot  dispose  of  within  its  own  sphere  of  operations,  it  passes 
on  to  some  larger  bank  to  be  taken  care  of.  The  country  bankers  send  their  prin- 
cipal reserves  to  their  London  agents,  and  the  London  bankers  send  their  reserves 
to  the  bank  of  England.  The  custody  of  large  sums  in  hard  cash  entails  much 
eara  and  some  cost,  and  the  same  reasons  which  make  it  convenient  for  a  private 
peiaon  to  have  a  banker  make  it  convenient  for  bankers  to  keep  an  account  with 
another  bank  if  they  can.  The  country  bankers  keep  in  their  tills  only  the 
minimum  of  cash  necessary  for  their  current  every-day  business.  They  send  the 
rest  to  London,  invest  part  of  it  in  securities,  and  keep  the  balance  with  the  London 
bankers  and  bill-brokers.  What  the  London  bankers  and  bill-binkers  cannot  turn 
to  acoount  they  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  England.  *  You  always  come  back  to  the 
Bank  of  England  at  last,'  says  Mr.  Bagehot.  But  then  the  Bank  of  England  is  a 
bank  too — ^not  exactly  like  other  banks,  but  still  doing  a  banking  business,  and 
lending  out  much  of  the  money  that  comes  in.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that,  if  all  the 
depositors  in  the  country  happened  to  take  it  into  their  heads  to  claim  their  deposits 
on  the  same  day,  they  would  not  and  could  not  get  them  on  demand.  The  greater 
part  of  the  money  would  be  scattered  about  in  the  hands  of -people  who  had  obtained 
advances  fh>m  the  banks,  and  this  could  not  be  got  at  in  a  hurry.  But  of  course 
there  is  practically  no  need  to  provide  for  such  a  contingency  as  this.  It  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  everybody  will  not  want  his  money  at  the  same  moment. 
It  is  enough  that  the  banks  should  have  at  their  command  such  an  amount  of  ready 
money  as  would  enable  them  on  a  reasonable  calculation  of  probabilities  to  tide  over 
an  emergency  of  this  kind.  A  panic  is  only  a  name  for  a  sudden  demand  upon  the 
bankers  for  hard  cash.  People  take  fright,  distrust  the  credit  of  their  agents,  and 
ask  to  have  their  money  given  over  into  their  own  hands,  so  that  they  may  see  for 
themselves  that  it  is  really  there.  The  question  is,  what  reserve  of  money  is 
necessary  in  order  to  provide  for  a  run  of  this  kind  ?  The  country  bankers  trust  to 
be  able  to  get  the  money  from  London,  and  the  London  bankers  trust  to  the  Bank 
of  England.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  bankers'  reserve  funds  are  only  in  part 
to  be  found  in  the  Bank  of  England.  As  soon  as  they  are  paid  in  there,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  them  at  once  goes  out  again  into  the  hands  of  borrowers.  '  It  may  be 
broadly  stated,'  says  Mr.  Bagehot,  '  that  no  bank  in  London  or  out  of  it  holds  any 
6onsiderable  sum  in  hard  cash  or  legal  tender  (above  what  is  wanted  for  its  daily 
business)  except  the  banking  department  of  the  Bank  of  England.'    And  bow  much 
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does  the  Bank  of  fingland  hold  ?  Not  more  on  an  average  of  yean  than  eome 
40  per  cent,  of  its  liahiUties.  There  is  no  ftxed  rule  as  to  the  amonnt  of  this 
reserve.  It  is  jnst  what  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  choose  to  make  it.  They  are 
under  no  pledge  or  engagement  as  to  how  much  it  shall  be,  nor  have  they  ever 
committed  themselves  by  the  disclosure  of  the  principles  on  which  they  profess  to 
deal  with  it.  The  Bank  of  England,  as  everybody  knows,  is  limited  as  to  the 
amount  of  notes  which  it  can  issue  on  Qovemment  securities,  the  rest  of  its  issue 
being  represented  by  actual  bullion ;  but  it  is  under  no  restraint  or  conditions  as 
to  the  amount  of  its  banking  l^serve.  This  reserve  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
credit  system  of  the  country ;  for  the  traders  depend  on  the  banks,  and  the  banks 
on  the  Bank  of  England,  and  thus  it  depends  on  the  discretion  or  initiscretion  oi 
the  directors  of  this  one  joint  stock  company  for  the  time  being  whether  the 
reserve  shall  be  suflScient  to  meet  the  pressure  of  a  panic,  or,  in  other  words,  as 
Mr.  Bagehot  puts  it,  whether  the  country  shall  be  solvent  or  insolvent.  The  Bank 
of  England,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  a  trading  company,  and  the  shareholders 
are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  their  profits.  The  Bank  of  England  earns  only 
9  per  cent.,  while  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  earns  20  per  cent.;  but  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  dividend  of  the  former  is  lower  is  that  it  keeps  a  reserve 
of  some  40  per  cent,  of  its  deposits  lying  idle  for  the  security  of  the  latter,  which 
thereupon  cuts  down  its  reserve  to  1 3  per  cent. 

"  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  there  is  a  real  and  serious  danger  in  this  state 
of  things,  but  it  is  much  easier  to  point  out  the  evil  than  to  deyise  a  remedy. 
Mr.  Bagehot  seems  to  think  that  some  sort  of  definite  obligation  should  be  imposed 
on  the  Bank  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  its  banking  reserve,  but  he  admits  that  he 
can  suggest  nothing  more  definite  than  an  'apprehensive  minimum '  which  cannot 
be  defined.  On  the  other  hand  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  would 
probably  argue  that  it  is  rather  hard  to  expect  them  to  keep  a  large  reserve  lying 
idle,  in  order  to  enable  their  rivals  in  business  to  beat  them  in  dividends ;  and  that 
the  natural  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  that  the  banks  which  deposit  their  reserves 
with  the  Bank  of  England  should  make  it  worth  the  while  of  the  latter  to  keep 
the  money  on  hand  for  them  if  they  object  to  its  being  lent  out.  The  public  at 
large,  however,  has  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  it  is  obvious  that  at  present  the 
public  interest  is  not  protected  as  it  should  be.  The  Bank  of  England  occupies, 
it  is  true,  to  some  extent,  an  artificial  position,  and  when  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst  there  is  always  an  opening  for  the  Oovemment  to  come  to  the  rescue.  But 
an  organisation  of  credit  which  has  to  depend  for  its  safety  on  the  intervention  of 
the  Government  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  conation.' 
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II. — The  Erkglish  Pauper  RoU  at  Lady-day. 

Fbok  the  PaU  Mall  Oa^tte,  7th  June  :— 

"  It  is  very  gratifying  to  find  from  Mr.  Stansfeld's  latest  account  of  tbe 
pauperism  of  the  country  that  at  the  close  of  the  parochial  year  1872-73  there  was 
a  marked  decline  in  the  numbers  relieved  when  they  are  compared  with  the 
recipients  on  the  poor-luw  union  books  at  the  same  season  of  1871-72.  It  is  sttU 
more  gratifying  to  know  that  the  present  diminution  is  not  the  first  but  the  last  of 
a  brief  series  of  annual  reductions  commencing  with  1871.  Reassuring,  too, 
because  the  result,  so  far,  of  persistent  causes.  Three  years  ago  the  panperism  of 
springtide  appears  to  have  reached  its  highest  point.  At  Lady-day,  1870,  the 
number  on  the  pauper  roll — not  counting  lunatics  in  asylums  nor  vagrants  relieved 
at  the  charge  of  the  poor  rate — was  1,046,000.  The  yearly  diminution  since  is 
traceable  through  the  following  table : — 
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Number  of  Panpcra. 

At  Lady-day. 

1 
In-door.             i            Out-door. 

Total  on 
the  ReUef  LitU. 

1870    

158,381 
150,846 

H3.541 
H7.3J9 

889,281 
847,638 

764,274 
706,370 

1,047,662 
998,484 
907,815 
853,6X9 

'71    

»72    

73    

Taming  our  attention  to  the  total  nnmber  on  the  relief  listfl,  it  will  he  ohserved 
that  at  Lady-day,  1871,  there  was  in  comparison  with  Lady-day,  1870,  a  decrease 
of  49,000  paupers;  similarly,  on  comparing  1872  with  1871»  we  find  a  decrease  of 
91,000,  and  now  in  1873  as  against  1872,  a  decrease  of  54,000  On  comparing 
1873  with  1870  the  aggregate  diminution  is  found  to  be  194,000,  or  18^  per  cent. 
Collating  the  in-door  numbers  for  the  last  mentioned  years  it  will  he  seen  that  the 
decrease  was  only  11,000,  or  7  per  cent. ;  but  that  the  out-door  pauperism  had 
diminished  by  183,000,  or  20^  per  cent,  in  three  years.  Two  causes  have  been  in 
operation  to  effect  this  great  weeding  out  of  the  relieving  officers'  lists :  the 
increased  demand  for  labour  of  all  kinds,  and  the  strenuous  efforts  made  by 
Mr.  Qoschen  and  his  successor  at  Gwydyr  House  to  stimulate  the  gaardians  to  a 
more  vigilant  administration  of  oat-door  relief^ — that  specially  demoralising  portion 
of  our  poor  law  which  the  criminal  pauper  looks  upon  as  his  vested  right.  The 
next  table  shows  that  the  diminution  of  pauperism  has  been  general  throughout 
the  kingdom,  but  the  rate  of  decrease  varies  between  1*4  per  cent,  and  1 3*1  per  cent. 


Number  of  Paupers  {except  Lunatic  Paupers  in  Asylum  and  Va,grants)  in 
Beceipi  of  Relief  at  Lady-day,  1873,  compared  with  Lady-day,  1872. 


Diriaioni. 


The  Metropolis  

South-Eastem    

South  Midland  

Eastern  

Sonth-Westeni  

West  Midland    

North  Midland  

North-Western  

York    

Northern 

Welsh 

Total  of  England... 


Number  of  Paopera 
RelieTed  at  Lady-day,  1873. 


In-door. 


87,566 

18,549 

10,014 

9,392 

11,911 

15,337 

6,461 

18,961 

8,930 

5,332 

4,876 


147,319 


Out-door. 


79,083 
79,359 
62,389 
59,503 
91,930 
76,402 
42,223 
55,457 
53,470 
36,255 
70,299 


706,370 


ToUl. 


116,649 
97,908 
72,408 
68,895 

103,841 
91,739 
48,674 
74,418 
62,400 
41,687 
75,176 


853,689 


Decreaaeaa 
Compared  with 
Correaponding 
Week  of  1872. 


1,626 

a,995 
4.788 

51850 
6,666 
7,007 
3»438 
5.647 
4.083 
6,28a 

5,744 


54,  "6 


Hecreaae 
per  Cent. 


I '4 
3*o 
6'z 
7-8 
60 

7*1 
6-6 

71 
6i 

131 
7'i 


6-0 
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Arranging  the  divisionB  according  to  the  proportional  magnitude  of  their  de- 
creasea,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Northern  counties  rank  highest,  being  13*1 
per  cent. ;  the  Eastern  counties,  7*8  per  cent. ;  the  West  Midland,  the  North- 
western, and  the  Welsh  divisions  each  showing  7*1  per  cent,  decrease;  The  North 
Midland,  6*6  per  cent. ;  the  South  Midland,  6*2  per  cent. ;  Yorkshire,  6*  i  per 
cent.;  the  South- Western,  6'o  per  cent.;  the  South-Eastern  counties,  3*0  per  cent; 
and  lastly  the  Metropolis,  which  only  decreased  1*4  per  cent.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  (North- Western  Division)  have  lighter  relief  lists 
now  than  they  had  in  the  busy  and  prosperous  times  which  in  Lancashire 
immediately  preceded  the  cotton  famine.  At  Lady-day,  1860,  the  number  for 
both  counties  was  79,781 ;  hence,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  population  in 
that  district,  the  paupers  at  Lady-day  last,  as  shown  in  the  table  above,  were 
74,418  j  less,  that  is  to  say,  by  5,364,  or  7  per  cent." 


III. — The  Local  Taxation  of  England, 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  Second  Annual  Report  of 
the  Local  Government  Board : — 

''The  amount  of  the  local  taxes  for  the  year  1870-71,  is  shown  in  round 
numbers  by  the  following  figures : — 

£ 

I.  Bates  17,406,000 

II.  Tolls  and  dues    3,860,000 

HI.  Duties 314,000 

Total  impost   ..•     21,580,000 


C( 


The  other  sources  of  revenue  applicable  to  local  administrative  wants  are 
briefly  shown  by  the  following  synopsis,  which  also  exhibits  the  expenditure  and 
the  indebtedness  of  each  class  of  tax : — 


Svmmary  of  the  Local  Taxation  of  England  in  1870-71. 


Source 
of  Bevenae. 

Amount  of 
Impost. 

ReoeiTedflrom 

the 
Imperial  Taxes 

and 

other  Souroes, 

including  Loans. 

Total 
R^enue. 

Total 
Expenditure. 

Loans 

Outstanding  at 

tlteaoieof 

the  respective 

Accounts. 

Bates  

1 7*405*7  II 

3*859*974 
314**90 

7,287,150 

1,342,084 

600 

24,692,861 

5,202,008 

314*790 

£ 
24,324,350 

5.802,393 

321,287 

£ 

38,249,508 

22,968,283 
2,240,000 

Tolls  and  dues.... 
Duties 

Gband  total.... 

21*579*975 

8,629,684 

30,209,659 

29,948,030 

63*457,791 

"  In  addition  to  the  large  outstanding  debt  as  shown  above,  the  unliquidated 
loans  of  the  City  of  London  in  1869  amounted  to  4t58o,35oA;  this  raises  the 
aggregate  indebtedness  of  the  local  authorities  to  68,038,241// 
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REGISTRATION   OF  THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 


No.  L-ENGLAKD  AND  WALES. 

MABBIAGES — QrAsxEB  ended  Becbmbeb,  1872. 
BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS— QuARTBB  ended  Mabch,  1873. 


A. — Serial  TaMe  oj  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the 
Years  1873-67,  aiid  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Years, 


Caleridar  Years,  1873-67 : — Numbers, 

Years 

'73. 

'72. 

•71. 

•70. 

•60. 

•68. 

'67. 

Marriages  No. 

Births „ 

Deaths    ....  „ 

— 

200,837 
824,646 
492,065 

190,112 
797,428 
514,879 

181,655 
792,787 
515,329 

176,970 
773,381 
494,828 

176,962 
786,858 
480,622 

179,154 
768,349 
471,073 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1873-67. 
(I.)  Mabbiaoes: — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

73. 

'72. 

'71. 

•70. 

'69. 

'68. 

'67. 

March No. 

— 

40,557 

36,305 

36,455 

37,752 

36,696 

36,441 

June  „ 

— 

50,197 

48,831 

46,720 

43,202 

45,364 

45,589 

September    „ 

— 

49,806 

46,536 

43,900 

43,978 

43,509 

44,086 

December     „ 

— 

60,277 

58,440 

54,580 

52,038 

51,393 

53,038 

(II.)  BiBTHS: — Numbers, 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

'78. 

72. 

'71. 

'70. 

'69. 

'68. 

•67. 

March No. 

216,367 

208,737 

209,623 

206,366 

203,775 

198,584 

194,763 

June  „ 

— 

208,711 

201,165 

203,615 

188,618 

202,839 

199,660 

September   „ 

— 

201,105 

193,271 

192,521 

190,394 

192,583 

190,782 

December    „ 

— 

206,093 

193,469 

190,285 

190,594 

192,852 

183,144 

(III.) 

Deaths  .- 

"Numheri 

r. 

• 

Qrs,  ended 
last  day  of 

'73. 

'72. 

'71. 

'70. 

•69. 

'68. 

'67. 

March No. 

182,626 

134,992 

138,393 

143,773 

133,096 

119,676 

134,008 

June  „ 

— 

120,914 

120,793 

121,128 

118,947 

110,010 

112,355 

September   „ 

— 

118,786 

121,332 

124,297 

114,644 

130,482 

108,513 

December    „ 

— 

117,373 

134,361 

126,131 

128,141 

120,454 

116,197 

z2 
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Annual  Rates  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  per  1,000  Persons 
Living  in  the  Tears  1873-67,  and  the  Quarters  of  those  Tears, 

Calendar  Years,  1873-67: — General  Ratios. 


IfSAftS 

'78. 

Mean 
•63-72. 

'72. 

'71. 

•70. 

'69. 

'68. 

•67. 

Estmtd.  Popln. 
of    England 
in  thousands) 
in  middle  of 
each  Year.... 

*3.356» 

— 

z3,o68, 

22,783, 

22,501, 

22,223, 

2i,949» 

21,678, 

Persons  Mar-1 
ried j 

Births 

^^ 

i6-8 

35*3 
aa*6 

17-4 

35-7 
21-3 

16-7 

350 
22-6 

16-1 

35-2 
22-9 

15-9 

34-8 
22*3 

16-1 

35-8 
21-9 

16-5 
35-4 

Deaths 

21-7 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Tear,  1873-67. 
(I.)  Pebsonb  Masribd  : — Ratio  per  1,000. 


Qrs,  ended 
last  day  of 

78. 

Mean 
'68-72 

'72. 

•71. 

'70. 

'60. 

•68. 

•67. 

March 

— 

13-8 

17-1 
i6-4 
19-9 

141 
17-6 
17-1 
20-7 

12-9 
17-2 
16-2 
20-4 

18-2 
16-7 
15-5 
19-2 

13-8 
16-6 
15-7 
18-6 

13-5 
16-6 
15-8 
18-6 

13-7 

June 

16-9 

September  

December   

16-2 
19-5 

(II.)  B1BTH8 : — Ratio  per  1,000. 


Qirs.  ended 
last  dost  of 

•78. 

Mean 
•68-72. 

•72. 

•71. 

•70. 

•69. 

•68. 

•67. 

Mtfch 

37-6 

37*0 

36-3 
34'2 

34'2 

86-3 
36*3 
34-6 
35-4 

37-3 
35-5 
33-7 
33-7 

87-3 
36-4 
340 
33-6 

37'3 
341 
34-1 
341 

36-4 
87-2 
34-9 
35-0 

36*6 

June 

37*1 

September  

December   

35-0 
33*6 

(in.)  Deaths:— £a^u>  per  1,000. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

'78. 

Mean 
'68-72. 

•72. 

'71. 

'70. 

'69. 

'68. 

'67. 

March 

230 

25-2 
21-8 

21-4 
22*2 

23*5 
210 
20*4 
20*2 

24*7 
21-3 
21*1 
23-4 

26*0 
21*6 
22-0 
22-3 

24-4 
21-5 
20-5 
22-9 

21-9 
20-2 
23-7 
21*8 

25*2 

June,.... 

20*9 

September  

December   

19-9 
21*3 
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B. — Comparative  TabU  of  Consols,  Peovisions,  Paupbrism,  and  Tbmpb- 
RATiTKB  in  each  of  the  Nine  Quabtbbs  ended  March,  1873. 


QnanerB 

endiDg 


1871 
Mar.  31 

June 30 

Sept  30 

Dec.  81 

1879 
Mar.  31 

June 30 

Sept.  30 

Pec.  31 

1878 
Mar.  31 


Average 

Price 

of 

Consoli 

(for 
Money). 


92i 
931 
93i 
93 


92| 
92| 
92| 
92f 


921 


8 

Avenge 

Bate 
of  Bank 

of 
England 

Dis- 
count. 


2-7 

2-2 
4'i 

4'o 
3*5 
5'9 

3*9 


Average 
Price 

of 
Wheat 

per 
Quarter 

in 
Bngland 

and 
Walea. 


Average  Pricea  of 

Meat  per  lb. 
at  the  Metropolitan 

Meat  Market 

(by  the  Carcase), 

with  the  Mean  Pricea. 


Beef. 


9.   d. 

53    7 

59    9 

57  9 
56    3 

55  4 

56  8 

58  11 

57  3 

55  10 


Mutton. 


d.  d.  d. 
5-7i 

6* 

6i-7| 
61—8 

5~7f 
6k 

6— 7i 

6i 

6i-7i 
61 

6i— 8 
6i 

5i— 8 
6J 

5i— 8 

6f 


d.  d,  d, 
6i— 7i 

6i 

5t— 8i 

7 
5i— 9 

7i 

6* 

5^-8i 

7i 
6— 8i 
7l 
6i— 9i 

7i 

6~8i 

7i 

6i--9 

7* 


Average 
Prices  of 
Potatoea 
(York 
Regenta) 
per  Ton 
at 

Watenide 
Market. 

Southwark. 


8  9 

Pauperiim. 


t.  a,  s. 
75—100 

87i 
51—76 

63* 

60—77 
68i 

75—104 
89i 

80—120 

lOO 

124—150 

137 

105—133 
119 

153—187 
170 

179—235 

207 


Quarterly  Avenge  of 
the  Numbter  of  Panpers 

relieved  on  the 
last  dajf  of  each  week. 


In-door. 


160,968 

>40,357 
132,067 

141,027 

'49»599 
»  34.41  i 
"6,377 
138,648 

150.39a 


Oiit-door. 


879,574 
806,186 
769,764 
759,666 


776,793 
724,463 
681,987 
675,598 

703,357 


lu 


Mean 
Tern* 
pera- 
tnre. 


40-2 
51-5 
61-3 
41-8 

43-6 
52-8 
61-1 
45-3 

39-4 


C — Oeneral  Average  BecUh-Rate  Table: — Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  to  1,000 
of  the  Population  in  the  Eleven  Divisions  of  England, 


Average  Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  to  1,000  Living  i 

n 

Diviaiona. 

Ten  Yean, 
1861-70. 

Year 

1878. 

1873.    Qaarten  ending 

187S. 

March. 

Jnne. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

March. 

England  and  Wales 

22-4 

21-3 

23-5 

21-0 

20-4 

20-2 

23-0 

I.  liOndon 

H'3 
19-1 

20*2 
20-1 
19-9 
21-8 
20-8 

26-3 
24*0 

22-7 

21-6 

21-5 
17-3 
18-9 
18-6 
18-6 
211 
21-0 
24-6 
23-9 
240 
20-9 

24-0 
19-2 
20-8 
21-1 
21-4 
22-9 
21-9 
26-6 
25-5 
27-8 
23-9 

20-7 
17-0 
18-4 
17-8 
19-1 
21-1 
21-3 
23-8 
23-7 
23-3 
21-9 

21-4 
16-9 
18-3 
17-5 
16-1 
19-6 
21-4 
24-0 
23-9 
22-9 
180 

19-8 
16-2 
18-0 
18-1 
17-8 
20-8 
19-8 
23*8 
22-5 
22-3 
19-9 

22-7 

n.  Soat.h-£a8tem  counties   .... 
III.  South  Midland       „ 
IT.  £astem  counties 

18-8 
20-8 
20-9 

Y.  South- Western  counties  .... 
n.  West  Midland        „ 
rn.  North  Midland      „ 
Tin.  North- Western      „ 
iz.  Yorkshire 

21-2 
23-6 
22-9 
26-9 
23*8 

z.  Northern  counties    

23*8 

XI.  Monmouthshire  and  Wales 

23-8 

Note. — ^Tbe  rates  of  mortality  in  this  table  have  been  ralcnlated  on  populations  based  upon  the  recently 
ennmented  nnmben.  and  will  not  therefore  correspond  with  those  pnblisbeo  in  previous  retains. 
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D. — Special  Average  Death-Rate  Table: — Annual  Bats  of  Mobtalitt  per 
1,(K)0  tn  Town  and  Country  Districts  of  England  in  each  Quarter  of  the 
Years  1873-71. 


Area 

in  SUtate 
Acret. 

Population 
Enumerated. 

Quarters 
ending 

Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  per  1,000 
in  eaeh  Quarter  of  the  Yean 

1871. 

1873. 

Mean 
'68.72. 

1872. 

1871. 

[nl30Di8trictB,and^ 
59  Sub -districts, 
comprising       the  | 
Chief  Towns J 

3,183,965 

12,892,982 

fMarch .. 
J  June  .... 

Sept 

^Dec 

Year  .... 

24-4 

i7'3 

23-4 
24-1 

248 

25-4 
22-6 
230 
220 

26-7 
22-9 
240 
26-4 

— 

24-9 

23-3 

25-0 

34,136,266 

9,819,284 

Year  .... 

fMarch .. 
J  June  .... 

1  Sept 

^Dec   .... 

— 

19-7 

18-6 

19-6 

In   the    remaining    DiB*"^ 
trict«  and  Sab-dintricta 
of  England  and  Wales,  L 
compriaing  chiefly  f 
Smalt    TotPM«    and 
Comntrv  ParitJket  J 

21-1 

22-6 
19-7 
17-7 

i8-7 

20-9 
18-9 
170 
17-7 

22-0 
191 
17-4 
19-5 

Note.— The  three  months  January,  Febraaiy,  March,  oontiun  90,  in  leap  year  91  days :  the  three  mootha  Apnl, 
Mav,  June,  91  days ;  each  of  the  last  two  qnarteia  of  the  year,  92  days.  For  thia  ineqnalifer  >  otnrection  haa  been 
maoe  in  these  calculationa,  also  for  the  diiEnvnce  between  S&)  and  366*25  days,  and  366  and  WStS  days  in  leap  year. 


E. — Special  Totcn  Table: — ^Population;  Births,  Deaths;  Msan  Temperature  qnd 
Rainfall  in  the  First  Quarter  of  1873,  in  Twenty-One  Large  Towns. 


Cities,  lie. 


Total  of  21  towna  in  U.  K 

London    

Portsmouth 

Norwich 

Bristol 

Wolverhampton 

Birmingham   

Leicester 

Nottingham    

Liverpool 

Manchester 

Salford 

Oldham  

Bradford 

Leeds  

Sheffield  

Hull 

Sunderland 

Newcastle-on-Tyno    

Edinburgh 

Glasgow  

Dublin 


Estimated 

PopniRtiou  in 

the  Middle 

of 

the  Year 

1873. 


7,507,575 

3,356,073 
118,280 

81,677 

189,648 

70,084 

355,540 
102,694 

89,557 
505,174 
354,057 
130,468 

85,141 
156,609 

272,619 

254^35* 
128,125 

102,450 

>33»H6 

108,553 

498,462 
314,666 


Births 

in 

IS  Weeks 

ending 

29th  Mar., 

1873. 


73,910 

32,094 
1,067 

717 
1,846 

762 

3,748 
1,066 
796 
5,042 
3,767 
1,489 

910 
1,653 
2,905 

2,767 
1,411 

1,260 
1,413 
1,768 
5.101 
2,341 


Deaths 

in 

l.S  Weeks 

ending 

29th  Mar., 

1873. 


47,950 
18,970 

53* 

53a 
1,167 

453 

2,210 

643 

494 

3,458 
3,009 

1,011 

653 
1,016 

1,834 

1,613 

813 

678 

977 
1,262 
4,023 
2,602 


Annual  Bate 

to  1,000  Uving  during 

Uie  13  Weeks 

ending  39th  March. 


Births. 


39-5 

38*4 
36*2 
35-2 
890 
43-6 

42*3 
41-6 
35-6 
401 
42-6 
45-8 

42-9 
42-4 
42*8 
43-7 
44*2 

49*4 
42-6 
340 
411 
29*9 


Deaths. 


25-6 

22'7 

i8'i 
26*1 

H'7 
15*9 
24-9 
25-1 
22*1 

17*5 
34' I 
3»*i 

30-8 
26-0 
27-0 

26-6 
29-4 

14*3 
31*4 
33'* 


Mean 

Temperature 

tn 

18  Weeks 

ending 

29th  March, 

1873. 


390 

39-6 
39*4 
37-9 
398 
38-6 

390 
38-7 
38-7 
39-8 

391 

39-5 
39-2 
38-6 
38-2 

38-3 

37-8 
40*4 


BainfUl 

in 

Inches  in 

IS  Weeks 

ending 

89th  Mar., 

187S. 


6-78 
5*73 

5"7» 

616 

8-90 
5*66 

5'-»5 

7-11 

6' 60 
6-97 
6-46 
6-78 


11*64 
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T.—Divisumal  ^o^^.*— Marriages  Registered  in  Quarters  ended  3lst 
December,  1872-70 ;  and  Births  and  Deaths  in  Quarters  ended  Zlst 
March,  1873-71. 


1 

DIVISIONS. 

S 

AXJCA* 

in 
Statute  Acres. 

8 

P0PULAT101V, 
1871. 

iPtrtons.) 

4                6                6 

Maksiaoim  in  Quarters  ended 
Slst  December. 

(England  and  Wales.) 

1872. 

1871. 

1870. 

EKeiD.  kW  Ki;EA..„TotaU 

37,319,221 

No. 
22,712,266 

No. 
60,277 

No. 
58,498 

No. 
54.576 

I.  XfODdon 

75*362 

3.994.43 1 
3,201,325 

3.211,441 

4,981,170 

3.945.4<^o 
3.535^*45 

1,998,914 
3,702,384 

3.547,947 
5.125,342 

3,254^260 

2,167,726 
1,442,654 
1,218,728 

1,880,777 
2,720,669 
1,406,935 

3,389,044 
2,895,569 
1,414,234 

1,421,670 

9,184 

4,866 
3,616 
3.227 

3.762 
7.392 
3.897 

9.324 
7,042 

4.>i5 
3.852 

9,226 

4,798 
3,408 
3,246 

3,864 
7,367 
3,752 

8,980 
6,705 
3,707 

3,445 

8,387 

4,663 
2,993 
3,031 

3,710 
6,912 
3,306 

8,282 
6,279 

II.  South-Eastern  

in.  South  Midland 

TV,  Eastern 

V.  South-Western 

Ti.  West  Midland  

VII.  North  Midland 

mi.  North- Western 

TTT,  Yorkshire  

X.  Northern 

3,573 
3,440 

XI.  Monmthsh.& Wales 

DIVISIONS. 
(England  and  Wales.) 


Ekgld.  &  Wales.  ...  2\)<a2« 


I.  London 


II.  South-Eastem  . 

III.  South  Midland. 

IV.  Eastern 


V.  South- Western . 

VI.  West  Midland  . 

vn.  North  Midland. 

vm.  North-Western. 

IX.  Yorkshire 

X.  Northern  


XI.  Monmthsh.  &  Wales 


8 


10 


Bmrirs  in  Quarters  ended 
Slst  March. 


1873. 

1872. 

No. 
216,367 

No. 
208,737 

32,094 

80,650 

18,376 
^3.129 

>  0,43  5 

18,179 
12,386 
10,206 

15,111 
26,838 

12,755 

16,600 
26,041 
12,727 

35.227 
23.822 

15.747 

33,871 
22,464 
14,009 

12,833 

12,604 

1871. 


No. 
209,787 


30,728 

18,244 
12,817 
10,590 

15,467 
26,176 
12,730 

33,221 
22,876 
14,204 

12,734 


11 


13 


18 


DxATHS  in  Quarters  ended 
Slst  March. 


1873. 


No. 
132,626 


18,970 

10,436 

7,579 
6,360 

9,880 

16,215 

8,107 

23.247 
14,624 

8,684 
8,524 


1872. 


1871. 


No. 
134.992 


No. 
138,603 


19,801    21,889 


10,608 
7,592 
6,457 

10,073 

15,759 

7,763 

22,920 

15,563 

9,891 

8,565 


11,313 
8,303 
6,417 

10,720 

16,195 

8,022 

24,638 

14,357 

8,434 

8,315 


*  These  are  revised  figures,  and  will  be  found  to  differ  somewhat  from  those 
hitherto  published. 
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Feriodical  Beiunis, 


[June, 


G. — Oeneral  Meteorological  Table,  Quarter  elided  March,  1873. 

[Abitracted  from  the  particulars  supplied  to  the  Rcgistrar-Oeneral  by  Jamm  Glaishkk,  Esq.,  F.R.5.,  ke.] 


Temperature  of 

Elastic 
Force 

of 
Vapour. 

Weight 
ofVapoor 

1878. 

Air. 

Evaporation. 

Dew  Point. 

Aii^ 
Daily  Range. 

Water 
of  the 
[harne* 

in  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Months. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

102 
Years. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

89 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

32 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

33 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver-  . 
age  of 

82 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

88 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Yeai*. 

Jan.    ... 
Feb.    ... 
Mar.    ... 

o 
48-1 

84*8 

41-9 

o 
+6-8 

.-4-3 

+0-9 

o 
+41 

-60 

+0-4 

o 
40-4 

88-8 

40-2 

o 
48-7 

-4-8 

+1-0 

o 
38-2 

30-3 

38 -3 

o 
+  3-5 

-47 
+  8-0 

o 
8-8 

6-4 

16-1 

o 
-1-6 

-3-0 

+1-5 

o 
48'5 

36-4 

42-1 

In. 
•831 

•169 

•231 

In. 
+•030 

-•037 
+  016 

Gr. 
2-7 

8-0 
8-6 

6r. 

+0^ 

-0-4 
+0-1 

Mean  ... 

89-4 

+0-8 

-0-9 

87-8 

0-0 

36-6 

+0-3 

11-1 

-1-0 

40-3 

•210 

+•003 

8-4 

0-0 

Degree 

of 

Humidity. 

Reading 

of 

Barometer. 

Weight  of  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Rain. 

Daily 
Hori- 
zontal 
Move- 
ment 
of  the 
Air. 

1  Reading  of  Thermometer  on  Gnaa. 

Numlier  of  Nights 
it  was 

Low. 
est 

Read- 

ins 
at 

NighL 

1878. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

"?/ 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

Year*. 

Amnt. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

68 
Year*. 

High- 

Months. 

At  or 

below 

SO®. 

Be- 
tween 
80O 
and 
40O. 

Above 

eat 
Read- 

»ng 
at 

Night 

Jau.    ... 
Feb.    ... 
Mar.    ... 

87 
86 
87 

-  1 

0 

+  6 

In. 
29-&76 

39 '901 

S9'623 

In. 
-173 

+  104 

-•126 

Gr. 
646 

661 

647 

Gr. 

-  8 

+  8 

-  3 

In. 
2-5 

1-9 

1-3 

In. 
+0-6 

+0-8 

-0-4 

Miles. 
413 

281 

895 

10 
80 
83 

17 
6 
8 

4 
0 
0 

o 
18-6 

19-6 

18  •S 

o 
4S9 

40-0 

S9-6 

Mean  ... 

66 

+  1 

89  700 

-'065 

661 

-  1 

Sum 
6-7 

Sum 
+0-2 

Mean 
830 

Sum 
63 

Sum 
33 

Sum 

4 

liowesfc 
18 -9 

"^irr 

Note, — ^In  reading  this  table  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sign  (— )  minus  signifies  below  the  average,  and 

that  the  sign  (+}  plus  signifies  above  the  avenge. 


The  mean  temperature  of  January  wa«  42°*1,  being  5^^8  above  the  avenge 
of  the  preceding  102  years,  and  higher  than  in  any  year  back  to  1866  aitd  then 
again  to  1853,  the  temperature  in  those  years  being  respectively  42°'6  and  42^^4b 

The  mean  temperature  of  February  was  34^*3,  being  4,°'S  lower  than  the 
average  of  the  preceding  102  yean,  and  lower  than  in  any  previous  year  back  to 
1855,  when  29°^4  was  recorded. 

The  mean  temperature  of  March  was  41°'9,  being  0^*9  higher  than  the 
avenge  of  the  preceding  102  yean,  lower  than  in  1872  and  1871,  but  higher  than 
in  1870  and  1869. 

The  mean  high  day  temperat^iree  were  respectively  3^*8  and  1^*6  higher  than 
their  averages  in  January  and  March,  but  6^*3  lower  in  February. 

The  mean  low  niffht  temperatures  were  higher  than  their  respective  avenges  in 
January  and  March  by  4^*6  and  0°*1,  but  lower  in  February  by  3^'3. 

Thereforo  the  days  and  nighta  were  warm  in  January  and  March,  but  cold  in 
February. 


1873.] 
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H. — Special  Meteorological  TabUj  Quarter  ended  3Ut  March,  1873. 


Namks 

OF 

Stations. 


Guemflej 

Osborne  

BamBtaple  

Bo/al  Obserratory 

Boyston  

Norwich 

Llandudno  

Derby 

Stonyhurtt 

Leeds  

Korth  Shields 


Mean 
Pressure  of 
DrrAir 
reuuced 
to  the 
Level  of 
the  Sea. 


m. 
29-617 

29  '651 

29*631 

29-666 

29*692 
29  657 
29-630 
29*642 

29-675 
29*650 
29  -678 


Uigheat 
Reading 
of  the 
Thermo- 
meter. 


o 

67  0 
68*3 
67  0 
64*6 

68-2 
58*0 
68-7 
61-0 

60-7 
62  0 
64*6 


Lowest 
Reading 
of  the 
Thermo- 
meter. 


31-5 
26*4 
28*5 
25*0 

21*9 
21-5 
25*6 
22  0 

12-3 
15-0 
17-7 


Range 
of  Tern 
peratnre 

in  the 
Quarter. 


o 

25-5 
36*9 
38*5 
39*6 

46*3 
36-5 
43*1 
39  0 

48*4 
47*0 
36*9 


6 

Mean 
Monthly 

Range 
of 

Tem- 
perature. 


o 

21*5 
27-0 
27*7 
80*1 

32-3 
29*2 
29-7 
31  0 

32-8 
33-3 
26*7 


7 

Mean 
Daily 
Range 

of 
Tem- 
perature. 


o 
8-0 

10  1 

9-7 

11*1 

12-8 
10*7 
10-1 
10*3 

9-8 

12-2 

8-3 


8 

Mean 

perature 

oftkt 

Mr, 


o 
42*9 

40*7 

42-7 

89-5 

38-9 
38-2 
41-8 
38-8 

88-6 
89-0 
88-6 


Mean 
Degree 
ofHu. 
midity. 


91 
90 
85 
86 

87 
93 
80 
88 

86 
81 
86 


10 


Naiub 

or 

Statioms. 


G-uemsej 

Osborne  

Barnstaple  

Bojal  Obserratory 

Royiton  

Norwich 

Llandudno  

Derby  

Btonyhurst 

Leeds  

North  Shields 


11 


18 


18 

WlHD. 


14 


16 


Mean 
estimated 
Strength. 


1*5 
0-2 

0-6 


0*7 


1-4 
1-8 


Relative  Proportion  of 


N. 


7 
9 
3 
7 

7 
7 
4 
6 

6 

8 
8 


£. 


8 
7 
6 
8 

5 

7 
7 
6 

8 
7 
6 


8. 


8 

7 

13 

7 

9 
7 
6 
9 

7 
6 

7 


w. 


7 
7 
8 
8 

8 

9 

13 

9 

9 

10 

9 


16 

Mean 
Amount 

of 
Cloud. 


6-2 
7-4 
5-2 
7-5 

7-3 
7  1 


7-6 
8*4 
6*8 


17 


18 


Raih. 


Number 

of  Days 

on  which 

it  fell. 


57 
49 
49 
41 

49 
42 
45 
39 

69 
51 
61 


Amount 
Collectod. 


in. 
13-80 

9-49 

11*49 

5-71 

6-45 
5*83 
9-13 
4-87 

10*89 
6-53 
4-79 


su 
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No.  n.-SGOTLAND. 
MABBIAaES,  BIBTHS,  and  DEATHS  ni  the  Qirism 

BKDBD   81ST  MaBCH,   1873. 


T. — Serial  TMe: — Number  of  BirtJiS,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scodand^  and  their 
Proportion  to  the  Population  estimated  to  the  Middle  of  each  Year^  alto  the  Number 
during  each  Quarter  of  the  Tears  1873-^9  inclusive. 


1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

1870. 

1869. 

Nnmber. 

Per 
C«nt. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent 

Nmnber. 

Pa- 
Cent. 

\st  Quarter — 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

80,210 

21,443 

6,618 

2-50 
0-77 

29,506 

21,245 

6,820 

3*47 

2-50 
0-68 

28,902 

19,756 

5,415 

3*43 

1*34 
0*64 

28,674 

22,184 

5,631 

3-44 
2-66 

0-67 

28,429 

20,431 

6,291 

3  "44 
»'47 
0*64 

Mean  Tem-1 
perature  J 

38°1 

40^-7 

89**1 

d&'-d 

40^-0 

2nd  Quarter- 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

— 

E 

30,726 

19,045 

6,398 

3-6i 
2-24 

o*75 

30,583 

18,715 

5,946 

3-«3 
2*22 

0*70 

30,645 

17,984 

5,764 

3'«7 
0*69 

29,472 

19,449 

5,596 

3-5^ 

2-35 
©•67 

Mean  Tern- 1 
perature  j 

— 

49°-2 

48°-7 

er-o 

48^-4 

8r<f  Quarter — 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

— 

— 

29,181 

16,692 

5,891 

3*43 
1*96 

0-69 

28,689 

16,835 

5,424 

3-40 

2 'GO 
0*64 

28,272 

16,555 

5,301 

3'39 
2-03 

0*63 

27,646 

16,532 

4,870 

3*33 

2-00 
0-59 

Mean  Tem- 1 
perature  J 

— 

66°-8 

fsers 

sri 

66**-4 

Uh  Quarter— 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

— 

— 

29,460 

18,759 

7,471 

3-46 

2'20 

0-88 

27,953 

19,838 

7,181 

3-31 
2-29 

0*85 

27,832 

17,344 

7,102 

3-2« 

2*08 

0-85 

27,848 

19,877 

6,326 

3"37 

*34 

0*76 

Mean  Tem-l 
perature  J 

— 

41°-8 

41°-3 

39°-6 

40^-9 

Population . 

3»430>923 

3»399i3ia6 

3»367,9i» 

3»33^»7o7 

3.305.8«5 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

— 

— 

118,873 
75,741 
25,580 

3*49 

2'22 

0-75 

116,127 
74,644 
23,966 

3*45 

2*22 

o*7i 

115,428 
74,067 
23,788 

3-46 

2-22 

o'7i 

113,895 
75,789 
22,083 

3-41 

2-29 
0*66 

1873.] 
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II. — Special  Average  Table: — Number  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scot- 
land and  in  the  Town  and  Country  Districts  during  the  Quarter  ending 
Zlst  March,  1873,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Population;  also  the  Number 
of  Illegitimate  Births,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Total  Births. 


R^;istratt(m 

Population. 

Total  Births. 

Illegitimate  Births. 

Oroaps 
of  Bbtricta. 

Census, 
1871. 

Estimated 

to  Middle  of 

1873. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

RaUo. 
One  in 
every 

Number. 

Per 

Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
every 

SCOTLAVD    

3,360,018 

3.430,9*3 

30,210 

3*5* 

28 

2,801 

9*3 

10-8 

Principal  towns  .... 
Large          „       .... 
Small           „ 
Mainland  rural  .... 
Insular        „ 

1,068,556 
337,469 
772,875 

1,049,114 
132,004 

1,114,907 
35i»736 
786,031 

1,046,283 
130,966 

10,633 

3,567 

7,165 

8,003 

842 

3-8i 
4-04 

3-64 
3-06 

i'57 

26 
25 
27 
83 
39 

973 
264 
620 
895 
49 

91 

7-4 
8-6 

11*2 

5-8 

10-9 
13-5 
11-6 
8-9 
17-2 

Registration 

Population. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Groups 
of  DistricU. 

Census, 
1871. 

Estimated 

to  Middle  of 

1878. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 

One  in 

every 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
every 

80OTT1AFP 

3,360,018 

3,430»9a3 

21,443 

r^o 

40 

6,618 

0-77 

129 

Principal  towns .... 
Large          „       .... 
Small           „       .... 
Mainland  rural  .... 
Insular        „ 

1,068,656 
337,469 
772,875 

1,049,114 
132,004 

1,114,907 
35i.73<5 
786,031 

1,046,283 

13O1966 

8,090 
2,510 
4,810 
5,356 
677 

2*90 
2-85 

a '45 
2-05 

2-07 

84 
35 
41 
49 
48 

2,655 

750 

1,520 

1,435 

258 

0*95 
0-85 

0-77 

0-55 
0-79 

105 
117 
129 
182 
127 

III. — Bastardy  Table: — Proportion  of  Illegitimate  in  every  Hundred  Births  in 
the  Divisions  and  Counties  of  Scotland,  during  the  Quarter  ending  Zlst 
March,  1873. 


Divisions. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Illegi- 
timate. 

Counties. 

Per 

Cent,  of 

Illegi- 

timate. 

Counties. 

Per 

Cent,  of 

Illegi- 

timate. 

Counties. 

Per 

Cent,  of 

Illegi. 

timate. 

SOOTLAKS 

Northern  

9-3 
6-6 

n 

14-3 

9*4 

7*5 
8-1 

8-2 

»5'4 

Shetland    .... 

Orkney  

Caithness  .... 
Sutherland.... 
Boss     and  1 
Cromarty  j 
Inremcss  .... 
N(um  ..., 

0-8 
4-0 

"•5 
6-9 

3-8 

11*0 

10-8 
20*1 

15-0 
13-6 
12-7 

Forfar    

Perth 

10-7 

7-8 
21-7 

4"  7 
8-0 

6-3 
8-0 

7'3 
(^'(> 

7'9 

Lanark 

Linlithgow . 
Edinburgh . 
Haddington 
Berwick   .... 

Peebles 

Selkirk 

Roxburgh  .. 
Dumfries  .... 
Kirkcud-  "1 
bright  ..  J 
Wigtown  .... 

8-5 

9-4 
7-8 

9'3 

rs 

IO-4 

8-1 

12-4 

13-8 

North-  W  estem 

Fife    

North-Eastern 
East  Midland.. 
West  Midland. 

Kinross 

Clackman-  1 

nan  J 

Stirling  

Dumbarton .. 

ArgyU    

Bute  

South- Western 

Elgin 

Banff 

South-Eastern. 
Southern   

Aberdeen    .... 
Kincardine.... 

Renfrew 

A5T 

18-3 
19*6 

**.7     

»1» 
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lY. — Dirnsional  Table: — Marriages,  Births,  and  Dbatds  Registered  in 

the  Qttarter  ended  Zlst  March,  1873. 


1 

DIVISIONS. 
(Scotland) 

3 

Akxa 

in 
Statute  Acret. 

8 

POFULATIOB, 

1871. 
^Persons.) 

4 
Kaniages. 

Births. 

6 

Deaths. 

Scotland Totals 

I9»639»377 

No. 
3,360,018 

No. 
6,618 

No. 
30,iio 

No. 
*»»443 

I.  Korthem  

2,261,622 
4>739»876 
2,4»9»594 

aii79<5,49i 
2,693,176 

"»462i397 

»ii9ii5»4 
2,069,696 

127,191 
166,351 
393,199 

559,676 

251,088 

1,183,218 
475,523 
203,772 

191 
»85 

i»035 
462 

2,894 

950 
286 

697 
1,101 
3,187 

4,584 
2,090 

12,795 
4,189 
1,567 

622 

• 
II.  North-Western 

III.  North-EaBtem 

lY.  East  Midland    

Y.  West  Midland  

Yi.  South-Westem 

YII.  South-Eastem  

VIII.  Southern   

903 
1*949 

3,316 
1,537 

9,034 
2,888 

X}i94 

No.  III.-GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

SuMHART  of  Marriages,  in  the  Quarter  ended  Zlet  December,  1872 ;  and 
Births  and  Deaths,  in  the  Quarter  ended  2\»t  March,  1873. 


[OOO's  omitted]. 

Marriages. 

Per 
1,000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

Births. 

Per 
1.000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

Deaths. 

Tvt 

COVHTBIBS. 

Area 

in 

Statute 

Acres. 

Popu- 
lation, 
1871. 

(Pgrsont.) 

1,000  of 
Popv- 
lation. 

England    andl 
Wales / 

Sootland 

37,3 '9, 

19,639, 
20,323, 

No. 
22,712, 

3,360, 
5,403, 

No. 
60,277 

7,471 
5,858 

Ratio. 
»'7 

2-2 

No. 
216,367 

30,210 
38,823 

Ratio. 
9'5 

9*0 
7*2 

No. 
132,626 

21,443 
30,798 

Ratio. 
5-8 

6-4 

Ireland    '. 

5*7 

mf      » 

Great  Britain  1 
AKD  Ireland 

77,281, 

31,475, 

73,606 

2*3 

28^,400 

9-0 

184,867 

5*9 

JVbfo.— The  numbers  against  Ireland  represent  the  marriages,  births,  and  deaths 
that  the  local  registrars  have  succeeded  in  recording;  but  how  far  the  registratioii 
approximates  to  absolute  completeness,  does  not  at  present  appear  to  be  known.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  Irish  ratios  of  births  and  mairiages  are  under  those  of  England 
and  Scotland. — Ed.  8.  J. 


1873.] 


ImportSy  Exports,  Shipping^  Bullion, 
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tnAe  of  United  Kinsrdom,  1879-71-70. — DiatrihrUion  of  Exports* /ram  Umted  Kingdom y 
(according  to  the  Declared  Real  Value  of  the  Exports;  and  the  Computed  Real  Value  {fix- 
duty)  of  Imports  at  Port  of  Entry,  and  therefore  including  Freight  and  Importer's  Profit* 


Merchaodiie  (eseludtHg  Gold  and  Sih^r), 

Imported  from,  and  Exported  to, 

tbe  following  Foreign  Conntrief.  Sec. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


I. — ^FOKBIOH  COUNTSISS: 
Northern  Europe ;  viz.,  Buasia,  Sweden, 

Norwaj,  Denmark  &Icel&nd,&  Heligoland 
Central  Europe;  viz.,  Prussia,  Q-ermanj, 

the  Hanse  Towns,  Holland,  and  Belgium 
Western  Europe ;  ri^-t  France,  Portugal 

(with  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain 

(with  CKbmltar  and  Canaries)    

Sonthem  Europe ;  vi*-,  Italy,  Austrian 

Empire,  Greece,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta 
Levant;  ^iz-i  Turkey,  with  WaUaohia  and 

MoldaTia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt 

Northern  Africa;  ra.,  Tripoli,  Tunis, 
Algeria  and  Morocco 

Western  Afiica 

Eastern  Africa  ;-'with  African  Ports  on 
Red  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon, 
and  Kooria  Mooria  Islands 

Tn<^ii^T^  8eas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip- 1 

pines;  other  Islands    J 

South  Sea  Islands 

China,  including  Hong  Kong 

United  States  of  America  

Mexico  and  Central  America 

Foreign  West  Indies  and  Hayti 


Whole  Tears. 


1872. 


Import* 
firom 


BMportt 


} 


SouthAmerica(Northem),NewGranada,  l 

Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  J 
„  (Pacific),    Peru,    Bolivia,  i 

Chili,  and  Patagonia  ....  j 
„  (Atlantic)  Brazil,  Uruguay,  1 

and  Buenos  Ayres    j 

Whale  Fisheries ;  Gmlnd.,  Davis'  Straits,  1 
Southn.WhaleFi8hery,&Falklandl8land8  j 

Total — Foreign  Countries  


n. — ^Bbitish  Pdssxsbioks  : 

British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore    

^Lustral.  Cols. — N.  So.  W.yYict.,  and  Queensld. 

y,  „       So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,  1 

and  K.  Zealand j 

British  North  America    

„    W.IndieewithBtsh.Guiana&Hondnras 

L?ape  and  Natal    

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena 

Bkfaoritius 

Dhannel  Islands    


Tot€il — British  Possessions. 


General  Total    £ 


£ 

45i494» 
56,206 

7,^57 
22,827 

1,165 

2,011 
141 


2,298 

116 
14,613 

54.^^5 

1,561 
6,025 

1,380 
10,701 
12,769 

154 


176,357 


40,697 
10,381 

5,628 

9,086 
6,629 
3,720 

492 

hSSS 

625 


78,813 


355»i7o 


£ 
12,089, 

54,000, 

24,788, 

9,887, 
16,671, 

420, 
1,090, 

255, 

1,171, 

11,491, 

40,788, 
1,131, 
4,682, 

8,761, 

6,010, 

13,221, 

18, 


200,423, 


21,934, 
10,068, 

4,062, 

10,234, 

8,490, 

3,701, 

786, 

561, 

707, 


55,538, 


255,961, 


1871. 


Import* 
from 


£ 

33,664, 

46,827, 
42,404, 

8,063, 
H»393. 

1,009, 

i»94i» 

196, 

2,028, 

76, 
12,062, 

60,066, 

1,453, 
3,531, 

i,3'54» 
8,160, 

9,838, 
147, 


257,223, 


36,877, 
9,002, 

9,258, 

7,152, 
2,876, 

729, 
836, 
567, 


72,812, 


330,035, 


<• 


£ 

10,479, 

47,762, 

24,364, 

9,814, 
18,454, 

865, 
1,029, 

142, 

1,332, 

28, 
10,986, 

34,229, 
1,859, 

4,075, 

8,006, 
4,210, 
9,824, 

12, 


175,955, 


20,866, 
7,118, 

2,916, 

8,296, 

3,161, 

2,198, 

698, 

503, 

808, 


46,564, 


222,619, 


1870. 


Importf 
from 


£ 

32,302, 

40,964, 

47,535, 

6,347, 
21,799, 

553, 
»,759i 

80, 

1,798, 

100, 
10,002, 

49.805, 
1.353, 
5,799, 

>,I27, 

8,841, 
8,618, 

215, 


238,997, 


31,056, 
10,219, 

3,857, 

8,5>3, 
6,045, 

2,875, 

405. 
872, 

457. 


64,299, 


303,294. 


Saptrtt 
to 


£ 

11,032, 
86,071, 

17,266, 

8,927, 
16,400, 

424^ 
947, 

191, 

1,724, 

50, 
11,160, 

28,385, 
1,271, 
8,962, 

2,336, 
4,453, 
8,616, 

7, 

163,072, 


22,5i8, 
7,247. 

2,655, 

6,801, 

8,522, 

1,867, 

686, 

4S3, 

760, 

46,569, 

199,641, 


*  i.e.,  Britbh  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures. 
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Periodical  Betums, 


[June, 


IMPORTS.— (United  Kingdom.)— IlMt  Two  Months  (January — February), 
1878-72-71-70-69.  —  Computed  Real  Value  {Ex-duty\  at  Port  of  Entry  {avd 
therefore  including  Freight  and  Importer's  Profit),  of  Articles  of  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Merchandise  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom, 


(Vint  Two  Honthi.)                  [000*1  omitted.] 

FoftXiOH  AXTICLKS  IMPORTZD. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

1870. 

1869. 

BAwMATLS.-rear^t7e,&c.  Cotton  Wool  .... 

Wool  (Sheep's) .. 
Silk* 

£ 

11,297, 

3»73i. 
2,218, 

590» 
6,246, 

637, 

£ 
13,273, 
3,507, 
2,359, 
615, 
1,021, 
1,135, 

£ 

13,387, 

2,307, 

2,269, 

226, 

686, 

774, 

£ 

8,032, 

1,465, 

2,813, 

602, 

382, 

348, 

£ 

6,702, 
1.667, 
2,296, 

un^T . ,.,, 

408, 

Hemn  

364, 

Indigo 

377, 

•******B^ 

H»7i9» 

21,910, 

19,649, 

13.542, 

11,814, 

M        M          Various,  Hides  

878, 
612, 

i»245» 
364, 
744, 

998, 
676, 
1,929, 
520, 
489, 

530, 
789, 
1,345, 
618, 
338, 

234, 
864, 
429, 
221, 
190, 

252, 

Oils 

446, 

Metals 

423, 

Tallow 

Timber 

222, 

18i, 

3.843» 

4,612, 

3.620, 

1438, 

1,527, 

M        ,1          AffrcUL    Guano 

1 74* 
i,i75> 

158, 
1,946, 

651, 
1,389, 

263, 
229, 

41, 

Seeds    

451, 

i»349, 

2,106, 

2,040, 

482, 

492, 

TBOFiOAL,&c.»PBODTroB.  Tea  

2,177, 
689, 

a,094i 

404. 
460, 

422, 
1,128, 

440, 

2,749, 
553, 

8,347, 
411, 
300, 
475, 

1,147, 
497, 

8,063, 
482, 

2,171, 
466, 
174, 
961, 
900, 
641, 

2,229, 
138, 

1,859, 
128, 
44, 
281, 
661, 
413, 

2,430, 

Coffee  

283, 

Sugars  Molasses 
Tobacco   

1,526, 
141, 

Bice 

224, 

Fruits  

305, 

Wines 

745, 

Spirits 

351, 

7,814, 

9479. 

8,848, 

5.753. 

6,004, 

Food  Grain  and  Meal. 

Froyisions    

8,349. 
3,010, 

6,661, 
3,267, 

4,540, 
2,496, 

4,700, 
1,607, 

6,122, 
1,639, 

9 

".359. 

9.918. 

7,035. 

6,307, 

7.761, 

Bemainder  of  Enumerated  Articles    .... 

933. 

6,167, 

4.129, 

1,668, 

• 

2,044. 

Total  EinnfEBATEi)  Imposts  .... 
Add  for  XJiniinnrBRATED  Imports  (saj) 

50,017, 
5,000, 

54.192, 
4.500, 

45.321, 
5,665, 

29,190, 
7.297, 

29,641, 
74io» 

Total  Imports  

55.017, 

5M92, 

50,986, 

36487, 

37,052, 

•  "  Silk,"  inclusive  of  manufactured  silk,  "  not  made  up." 


1873.] 


Imports^  Exports^  Shipping^  Bulluyn. 
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EXPORTS.  —  (United  Kingdom.)  —  Piwt  Three  Montha  {January — March), 
1878-78-71-70-69.  —  Declared  Real  Value,  at  Port  of  Shipment,  of  Articles 
of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  Exported  from  United 
Kingdom. 


(Tint  Three  Months.)                 [OOO't  omitted.] 

BftlTISH  PeoDUCE,  8bC.,  £xJfOETBJ>. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

1870. 

1869. 

Mavfbb. — Textile,  Cotton  Mnnufactures.. 

,,       Yam 

£ 

10,382, 
2,6y6, 
8,196, 
1,226, 

a,i27, 
5*0, 

£ 

15,382, 

4,069, 

8,328, 

1,870, 

637, 

265, 
2,219, 

558, 

£ 

13,066, 

3,165, 

6,757, 

1,204, 

517, 

320, 
1,689, 

504, 

£ 

13,458, 

3,585, 

5,693, 

1,316, 

605, 

56, 

1,855, 

622, 

£ 

12,339, 

3,382, 

5,406, 

1,857, 

287, 

47, 

1,810, 

601. 

,,        ^  •»• »« • • 

Woollen  Manufactures 
,.       Yam 

Silk  Manufactures 

««       Yam 

Linen  Manufactures  .... 

•■       Yam 

26,099, 

33,328, 

26,222, 

27,190, 

25,229, 

••         Sewed,   Apparel 

766, 
1,637, 

694, 
1,589, 

622, 
1,340, 

419, 
1,146, 

686, 

Haberdy.  and  MUnry. 

1,093, 

2,403, 

2,283, 

1,962, 

1,565, 

1,578, 

MxTALS,  &o Hardware  

1,167, 

2,061, 

8,376, 

94^ 
2621 

2,74», 

1,046, 
1,571, 
6,251, 
669, 
418, 
1,644, 

715, 
849, 

4,298, 
568, 
291, 

1,106, 

1,023, 
1,050, 
4,240, 
855, 
986, 
1,147, 

903, 

Machinery 

Iron    

"1 

887, 

3,596, 

Copper  and  Brass 

Lead  and  Tin    

676, 
1,078. 

Coals  and  Culm    

1,053, 

i5,548» 

"1,599, 

7,827, 

9,301, 

8,193, 

CeramieMawufcts,  Earthenware  and  Glass 

819, 

640, 

489> 

597, 

623, 

Indigenous  Mnfrs,  Beer  and  Ale 

674» 

ao, 
49, 

59, 

648, 
'        74, 
20, 
60, 
80, 
51, 

467, 

522, 
62, 
82, 
41. 

105, 
51, 

305, 

576, 
67, 
27, 
27, 
61, 
44, 

295, 

632. 

and  Prodmcts,     Butter    

66. 

Cheese   

21, 

Candles 

84, 
81. 

Salt 

Spirits    

47, 

Soda  

308, 

1,006, 

ly^OO, 

1,118, 

i,c86, 

1,089, 

Varions  Manufcts,  Books,  Printed 

183, 

171, 
59, 
47, 

152, 

165, 

930, 
72, 
40, 

126, 

134, 

1,126, 
46, 
36, 
96, 

134, 
47, 

612, 
63, 

101, 

117, 

144 

Furniture 

46. 

Leather  Manufiictures 
Soap   

605, 
60 

Plate  and  Watches  .... 
Stationery 

106, 
96. 

612, 

1,333, 

1,438, 

1,064, 

1,045, 

Remainder  of  Enumerated  Articles   

Unenumerated  Articles 

12,089, 
3,800, 

3,579, 
3,013, 

4,1 20, 
3,255. 

2,525, 
2,350, 

2,830, 
2,216, 

Total  Ezpobts 

62,376, 

57,i75» 

46,431* 

45.678, 

42,803, 
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Periodical  Betumf, 


[June, 


SHIPPING. — (United  Kingdom.) — Account  of  Tonnage  of  Vessels  Entered  and 
Cleared  with  Cargoes,  from  and  to  Various  Countries^  during  the  Tliree  Months 
ended  March,  1873-72-71. 


Countriea  from 

vhene*  Entered  amd 

to 

whieh  Cleared. 


FOBBIOK  COVNTBIB8. 

BuMda  [  Northern  porta  ... 
\  Southern    „ 

Sweden    

Norway   

Denmark 

Germany 

Holland  

Belgium  

France 

Spain   

Portugal 

Italy 

Austrian  territories    

Greece 

Turkey  (including  Walla- 1 
chia  and  Moldavia)    ....  J 

Egypt 

United  States  of  America .... 

Mexico,  Foreign  West  1 
Indies,  and  Central  y 
America  

Brazil 

Peru    

Chili    

China  

Other  countries 


TottU,  Foreign  Countries 

BBrriBH  P08BB88ION8. 

North  American  Colonies .... 

East  Indies,  including  1 
Ceylon,  Singapore,  and  V 
Mauritius    J 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

West  Indies    

Channel  Islands 

Other  possessions  


Total,  British  Possessions 
Total  FoRBiaN  Cottntbiks 

AND  BbITISH  PoBBBSSIOKS. 

Three  months    I     „yo 

ended  March     |     ,i, 


Total  British  and  Foreign. 


1873. 


Entered.         Cleared. 


Tons. 

24,185 
132,732 
107,107 
213,995 

46,780 
311,880 
194,628 
222,650 
459,531 
206,568 

74,300 

62,303 
4,918 

13,739 

68,857 

139,639 
733,076 

38,973 

48,670 
56,695 
19,487 
30,995 
107,791 


3,819,248 


40,762 
198,607 

44,237 
19,964 
51,059 
64,679 


Tons. 
19*703 
44»345 
73.5*9 

4*»3a3 
81,834 

361,842 

126,538 

243*343 
612,386 

157,562 
72,111 

178,294 

3»,399 
16,338 

75»i93 

147,592 
524,248 

120,822 

81,892 
49,100 

59,961 

7,552 

13M95 


1872. 


Entered. 


3,366402 


409,288 


3,728,536 


67,023 

237,587 

100,735 
46,091 

37,3 » 7 
202,181 


690»934 


4,057,336 


Tom. 

33,885 

219,632 

87,923 

193,744 

41,996 

273,096 

190,802 

198,538 

402,806 

176,083 

64.676 

65,418 

12,579 

80,146 

64,628 

163,333 
597,073 

43,808 

66,217 
82,604 
21,403 
44,550 
126,739 


Cleared. 


Totti. 

12,277 

59»473 
62,902 

36,079 
9^,203 

380,244 

221,299 

186,141 

683,022 

164,677 

60,462 
200,405 

57,002 

i5»475 

92,335 
111,631 
550,152 

120,529 

92,818 
51,266 

48,561 
20,640 

147,039 


3,130,574 


80,275 

243,843 

66,548 
20,774 
63,423 
63,367 


467,230 


3,687,804 


3,465,632 

111,825 
301,424 

77,571 

57,447 

42,615 

222,169 


813,051 


4,278,683 


1871. 


Entered. 


Torn. 

17,084 

175,951 

82,472 

85,245 

20,127 

164,448 

124,430 

152,759 

246,884 

168,690 

78,826 

67,228 

21,964 

16,461 

66,974 

102,365 
686,063 

21,422 

49,970 
64,144 
12,676 
41,046 
88,348 


Cleared. 


2,482,456 


61,795 

169,426 

62,075 
30,428 
61,546 
41,272 


396,642 


2,878,998 


TOBS. 

15,677 

66,851 

24.692 

22,310 

49,230 

361,356 

'54.344 
184.843 
595.123 
1 26,048 

45*949 
166.822 

35.533 
14.509 

97,017 

118,029 

573,982 

109,711 

90.856 
35.3>o 
30,127 

23039 

il8,9>8 


3,060,636 


94»329 
259,180 

59.229 

55.773 
39^*67 

162,130 


670,108 


3,730,744 


18?8.] 
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GOLD  AWD  SILVER  BULLION  and  SPECIE.  —  Impoetbd  and 
Exported.  —  (United  Kingdom.)  —  Computed  Real  Value  for  the 
ThJnm  XontlLi  {January-^Maroh),  1878-72*71* 

[000*s  omitted.] 


rvi^4  fWk«AA  WamA^m 

% 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

(FixM  TUree  Mobuib*; 

Gold. 

Sit9er. 

Gold. 

Sihtr, 

Gold. 

8U9*r. 

Imported  from:*- 

Attstralia     

£ 
1,818, 

234, 
1,436, 

£ 

4» 
^44> 

1,48  », 

£ 

1,767, 
216, 

107, 

£ 

7, 
579» 

696, 

£ 

2,240, 

832, 
791, 

£ 

4, 

So.  Amca.  and  W. ' 

Indies , 

United  Statee  and^ 

CaL J 

744. 
i,8aa, 

^'^^^ ,.»«..•»....  J 

France 

Gennanj,  HoU.  &1 

Belg / 

Prtgl.,  Spain,  andl 

Obrltr / 

Mlta.,  Trky.,  andl 

»«ypt J 

China 

West  Coast  of  Africa 
All  other  Countries.... 

8,482, 

108, 
9, 

20, 

40, 

1, 
15, 
19, 

»,i30, 
535» 

19. 

_85, 
70, 

2,090, 

77, 
80, 

12, 

29, 

18, 
18, 

i,a8a, 

X94, 
1,7*7, 

10, 
10, 

3,872, 

8, 
446, 

16, 
62, 

"32, 
172, 

*,57o, 

6, 
xa6, 

10, 

19, 

1,190, 

948, 

TotaU  Imported,.., 

8,694, 

«,847, 

2,274, 

3,*4'» 

4,098, 

4,869, 

Exported  to  :— 

France 

368, 
2,084, 

2,698, 

• 

5^7, 
^34» 

"9, 

120, 
822, 

049, 

56f 
106, 

98, 
1,999, 

42, 

5s, 

Belg J 

Prtel-,  Spain,  and 
Obrltr. J 

> 

1,608, 
8a, 

lud.  and  China  (viA  1 

Egypt) ; 

Danish  West  Indies 
United  States 

4,990, 
772, 

136, 

25, 
634, 

1,3*0, 
590, 

»3, 

• 

63*, 

1,891, 
600, 

744, 

217, 
1,896, 

|o>, 
l»33*, 

54> 
5«4» 

2,139, 
854, 

45, 

54, 
69, 

^»74»» 
176, 

T, 

South  Africa 

Mauritiui    

Brasil 

All  other  Countries.... 

x68, 

Totale  Sxported.,.. 

6,457, 

i»5<55» 

4,848, 

4,*5». 

2,651, 

a,o87, 

„        Exports .. 

1*. 

2,768, 

38a, 

2,574, 

1,011, 

1,444, 

1,781, 

TOL.  XXXYI.      PART  II. 


2a 


842 


Periodical  Beiwms. — Jem.,  Feh.j  March,  1873.         [Jane, 


EEVBNTJB.— (Ukited  i:nraD0H.)^31sT  Maboh,  1873-72-71-70. 
Net  Produce  in  Quabtebs  and  Yeabb  ended  ZUt  Maech,  1873-72-71 -70. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


QUABTEB8, 

1878. 

1872. 

1873. 

Coiretponding  Quiiom. 

andad  81st  March. 

L«ts. 

More. 

1871. 

1870. 

Ouatoma 

£ 

5,299, 

7,914, 
2,615, 

1,881, 

1,240, 

280, 

£ 
6,017, 

7,453, 

2,540, 

1,903, 

1,280, 

170, 

£ 

22, 

40, 

£ 

282, 

461, 

75, 

no. 

£ 
4,927, 

7,365, 

2,412, 

1,911, 

1,290, 

100, 

£ 

4,941, 

Kxoiae 

7,014, 

Stampa    

2,425, 

Tazea  

2,167, 

Poat  Office 

1.170, 

Telegraph  Seirioe  .... 

100, 

Property  Tax 

19,229, 
4,934, 

18,363, 
7,070, 

62, 
2,136, 

928, 

18,006, 
4,674, 

17,807. 
6,784, 

Orown  Landa 

24,163, 
no, 
651, 

26,433, 
110, 
461, 

2,198, 

928, 
189, 

22,679, 
120, 
706, 

23,591, 
114, 

Miafw11aTifK>iiar.. 

1.124, 

IMaii 

24,924, 

26,004, 

2,198, 

1,117, 

23,606, 

24,829, 

Vn  Dsca.  £1.081, 

TEAB8, 

1873. 

1872. 

1873. 

CorrwpondiB(  Teus. 

ended  8Ut  Maroh. 

Ltit. 

More. 

1871. 

1870. 

Ouatoma 

Sxdae  .......1* »,».-- 

£ 

21,033, 

25,785, 
9,947, 
2,337, 
4,320, 
1,015, 

£ 
20,326, 

23,326, 

9,772, 

2,330, 

4,680, 

755, 

£ 

£ 

707, 

2459, 

X75, 

7, 

140, 

260, 

£ 

20,191, 

22,788, 

9,007, 

2,726, 

4,770, 

600, 

£ 

21,629, 

21,768, 

9,248, 

4,500, 

4,670, 

100, 

Stamna 

Taxea 

Poat  Office 

Telegrapli  Serrioe  .... 

ProDertr  Tax 

64,937, 
7,500, 

61,189, 
9,084, 

1,684, 

3,748, 

69,981, 
6,850, 

61,810, 
10,044. 

Orown  Landa 

72,437, 

375, 
3,796, 

70,273, 

876, 

4,060, 

1,684, 
263, 

3,748, 

66,831, 

886, 

3,229, 

71,864, 
375 

Iffiaoellaneona 

8,806, 

JbiaU 

76,608, 

74,708, 

1,847, 

3,748, 

89,946, 

W,484, 

NsT  IHOX.  £1,901. 
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BByENI7E.*Uvrni>  Znresoic. — Quabtsb  xvdbd  81bt  Maboh,  1873: — 

An  Account  shewing  the  Bevenue  and  other  Bbcbipts  in  the  Quarter 
ended  3lst  March,  1873 ;  the  Issues  out  of  the  same,  and  the  Charges 
on  the  Consolidated  Fund  at  that  Date,  and  the  Surplus  or  Deficiency 
of  the  Balance  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  Zlst  of  March,  1873,  in  respect 
of  such  Charges. 

Received:— 

Income  reoeired,  as  shown  in  Acoonnt  I 24,924,084 

Amount  raised  on  Account  of  Fortifications,  per  Act  82  and  SB  Vict., ")  ora  aaa 

cap.  76 S, !j  260,000 

Ditto,  Military  Barracks,  per  Act  85  and  86  Vict,  cap.  68   58,000 

Amount  received  in  Bepayment  of  Advances  for  Public  Works,  Ac.    ...  691,041 

for  Qreenwich  Hospital   48,872 


II 


Total £25,971,997 


Paid:- 

£ 

Net  defidenoy  of  the  balance  in  the  Exchequer  to  meet  the  charge)        »  oko  aoa 
on  the  Blst  of  December,  1872,  as  per  last  account )         A^WfWU 

Amount  appUed  out  of  the  Income  to  iSiup|9(y  iSlsmott •„      10,716,004 

„       advanced  for  Greenwich  Hospital  ,.,..  48,872 

Charge  of  the  ConsoUdated  Fund  on  the  81st  of  March,  1878,  viz.:-* 

Interest  of  the  Permanent  Debt £5,088,721 

Terminable  Annuities   1,501,477 

Principal  of  Exchequer  Bills   21,000 

Interest  of  „  28,801 

The  Civil  List 101,496 

Other  Charges  on  Consolidated  Fund   579,588 

Advances  for  Public  Works,  Ac 882,582 

Sinking  Fund 1,623,97a 

M72,080 

Surplus  balance  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  Slst  of  March,  1878,  beyond 
Uie  amount  of  the  charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  on  that  date^ 
payable  in  Jxme  quarter,  1878 *3,575,401 

Total 25,971,997 


•  Charge  on  81st  of  March,  1873  (as  above) £9,272,030 

Paid  out  of  growing  produce  in  March  Quarter,  1873 854,726 


Portion  of  the  Charge  payable  in  June  Quarter,  1873 8,417,804 

o  meet  whicl 
March,  1878 


To  meet  'which  there  was  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  Slst  of  7       ^|  aqa  ^ne 


Surplus  balance  as  above  :— 

Great  Britain   £2,330,582 

Ireland  1,244,819 

8,575,401 

2a2 


Z4A 


Periodical  Bstums, — Jcm,^  Feh.y  March^  1873.  [Jime, 


BRITISH  COB.^, --Gazette  Average  Prices  (ENaLAND  and  Wales), 

First  Quarter  of  187a 

[TkisTUild  uconununkatodbj  the  Statutical  and  Carnxnercial  D«parteitak,  Board  of  Tndi.] 


Weeks  ended  on  Saturday. 


1873. 
January  4  .... 


n 


ti 


II 


11 

18 
25 


Averoffe  for  Jawuary 


F«braai!y    1 
'     8 
16 
28 


II 


II 


II 


Average  for  February 


March  1 


II 


O     *Mt 


».  16 
I,  22 
„    29 


Average  for  March 


Average  tOft  tbe  quarter 


Weekly  Arerage.    (Per  Impl.  Quarter.) 


Wheat. 


s. 

d. 

66 

11 

65 

10 

66 

9 

55 

9 

66    lo 


66  8 

56  2 

66  8 

66  1 


S6 


66 

2 

65 

6 

66 

4 

66 

8 

56 

4 

56      6 


55  lo 


Barley. 


«• 

d. 

S9 

9 

39 

11 

40 

5 

40 

8 

40   X 


40 
40 
40 
40 


3 
2 
6 
6 


40   4 


40  6 

40  4 

39  9 

39  11 

89  - 


40 


40 


Oata. 


#• 

d. 

21 

11 

22 

- 

22 

8 

22 

1 

22    2 


2i 

SI 
22 
21 


22 


aj 


22 


7 

8 
7 


22 

8 

22 

4 

28 

8 

23 

6 

24 

_ 
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BANK  OF  ENaLAND.-^WnxXiT  BsT^fBir* 

Pursfiant  to  the  Act  7th  and  Sth  Vtctorioy  c.  32  (1844), /or  Wednuday  in 
each  Week,  during  the  First  Quarter  {JatL— March)  of  1873. 

CP^OOO'somittedO 


1 

s 

s 

4 

( 

6 

7 

IWUS  BBPABTnirT. 

OOLLATBBAL  GOLUMVBi 

Liabilitids. 

Datss. 

(Wadnesdays.) 

Assets. 

NoUa  in 

Handa  of 

Publie. 

(Col.  1  minna 

eol.  16.) 

Minimom  Batas 

Notaa 
Isaned. 

Government 
Debt. 

Other 
Sacoritiea. 

Gold  Coin 

and 
Bullion. 

of  Diaeoont 
at 

Bank  of  England. 

£ 

Mlaa. 
88,37 
38,41 
38,60 
88.87 
89,08 

1873. 
Jan.     1  .... 
»f       8 ..,. 
,t     16  ..*. 
>•     22 .... 
It     29  ..#. 

£ 

Mlna. 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

£ 

Mlna. 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
8,98 

£ 

Mine. 
23,37 
23,41 
23,60 
2337 
24,03 

£ 

Mlna. 

z6,ox 
a<5,54 

a4»85 

1872.    Parent. 
11  Dec.       5 

1878. 

16  Jvi.      4i 
22     „         4 
20    „         3i 

89,48 
89,10 
39,30 
89,80 

Feb.    6  .... 
„     12  .... 
,f      xv .... 
,1     26  .... 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

3,98 
3,98 
8,98 
3,98 

24,43 
24,10 
2430 
2430 

24,88 
2433 
H»53 

88,98 
38,77 
88,80 
87.87 

H«r.    5 .... 
,.      12 .... 
»»      19  .... 

,y          26  .... 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 

2338 
23,77 
2330 

2237 

»4»75 
a4,6a 

a5»«9 

26l£ttr.     4 

Bankiho  Dxpabtmsitt. 


8 

9               10            11 

13 

la 

U             IS            16 

17 

18 

Liabilities. 

Datxb. 

Assets. 

ToUla 

Capital  and  Beat 

Bepoaita. 

Seven 

Semritlea. 

Keserve« 

of 

LJAhili. 

OapitaL 

Beat. 

Public. 

PriraU. 

Day  and 
other 
Billa. 

(Wdnadya.) 

Govern- 
ment. 

Other. 

Notea. 

Gold  and 
Silver 
Coin. 

tiaa 

and 

Aaaeta. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mint. 

Mlna. 

Mlna. 

Mlna. 

Mini. 

1873. 

Mlna. 

Mlna. 

Mlna. 

Mlna. 

Mlna. 

1435 

8,27 

11,03 

21,48 

,34 

Jan.     1 

13,27 

a3»97 

1231 

,64 

50,70 

1435 

3,41 

6,77 

19,60 

37 

,.       8 

13,27 

18,42 

12,39 

,64 

44,73 

14,55 

3,45 

7,23 

2031 

.42 

„     15 

13,27 

18,98 

12,06 

,66 

45,99 

14,55 

3,46 

8,28 

18,57 

,34 

„     22 

13,27 

17,39 

13,72 

,82 

45,22 

4435 

8,47 

10,31 

17,61 

-.34 

..     29 

13,27 

1731 

14,18 

,94 

46,21 

14^55 

3,50 

",77 

17,47 

37 

Feb.    5 

13,28 

i9»3a 

14,14 

.92 

47,68 

1435 

332 

13.07 

19,59 

,39 

..     12 

13,28 

22,73 

14,22 

,89 

51,16 

1435 

331 

13,67 

18,94 

.34 

„     19 

13,38 

22,20 

14,47 

.97 

61,04 

14,55 

8,52 

14.64 

17,97 

,88 

„     26 

13,88 

21.96 

14,77 

.91 

51,04 

14,65 

3,70 

>5»3i 

18,16 

,36 

Max.    6 

1339 

23,90 

13,78 

1,05 

52,09 

14,55 

3,71 

J5»9X 

18,21 

.88 

„     12 

13,86 

24*39 

14,02 

1,00 

52,79 

1435 

8,76 

16,33 

18,68 

,39 

„     1» 

13,36 

25.15 

14,18 

1,08 

63,74 

14,56 

8,78 

16,72 

18,76 

.84 

,.     26 

1336 

a7,io 

12,08 

1,00 

54,17 

846  Periodical  Betums. — Jem.,  Feb,,  March,  1878.  [June,  1873. 

LONDON  CLBiilUNGj  OIEOULATION,  PRIVATB  AND  PROVINCIAL. 

77m  London  Clearing,  and  the  Average  Amount  of  Promissory  Notes  in  Circulation  in 
England  and  Wales  on  Saturday  in  each  Week  during  the  First  Quarteb  {January 
—March)  of  1873 ;  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  at  the  Three  Dates,  as  under. 

[O.00Cri  omitted.] 


England  and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ibiiand. 

LontUm: 

Prirate 

Joint 

- 

DATS  8. 

Cleared 

Banka. 

Stoek 
Banks. 

Total. 

Weeka 

£S 

Under 

Total. 

£8 

„   .        Total 
Under 

Saturday. 

in  each  Week 
ended 

(Fixed 
lunea. 

(Fixed 
lisnea, 

(Fixed 
iMnei, 

ended 

and 
upwards. 

£S. 

(Fixed 
lasaes, 

and 

opvarda. 

£5.    :  [^^^^ 

JTedntsday* 

8.93). 

3.74). 

6,«7). 

2.7S). 

1    W5.. 

1873. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1873. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Jan.      4 

130,06 

2,68 

2,38 

Sf06 

„      11 

114,04 

2,76 

2,47 

5»*a 

.,      18 

H5>o4 

2,76 

2,46 

5.22 

«      26 

112,88 

2,74 

2,41 

5»>5 

Jan.  26 

1,77 

8,64 

5.31 

3,91 

• 

3,46 

7,37 

Feb.     1 

103,83 

2,71 

2,89 

5»io 

»        8 

I49»H 

2,66 

2,39 

5.05 

„      16 

103,69 

2,62 

2,38 

S*oo 

„      22 

143,20 

2,66 

2,87 

4»93 

Feb.  22 

1,73 

8,46 

5,19 

3,87 

8,37 

7,H 

Mar.     1 

ioo,zo 

2,64 

2,37 

4»9» 

„        8 

161,77 

2,67 

2,40 

4»97 

„      16 

9^,33 

2,66 

2,40 

4,96 

„      22 

»34»»7 

2,66 

2,41 

4.97 

Mar.  22 

i,n 

8,46 

5»i6 

8,89 

3,27 

7,16 

«      29 

96,75 

2,62 

2,46 

5»o8 

*  The  Wednesdays  preceding  the  Saturdays. 


FOREIGN   EXCHANGES.— ^to^tofw  as  under,  London  on  Paris,   Hambwrg  and 
Calcutta; — and  New  York,  Calcutta,  Hong  Kong  and  Sydney,  on  London. 


1 

i 

London 

on 
Paris. 

8  m.d. 

8 

London 

on 

Hamburg. 

8  m.d. 

4 

New 
York. 

60  d.  a. 

8                6 
Calcutta. 

7 

Hong 
Kong. 

6  m.  d. 

8 

Sjdney. 
80  d.  a. 

9 
SUndai^ 

Datbs. 

India 
GounciL 

60  d.  a. 

At 
Galentta 

00 
London. 

6  m.  d. 

5»Mr 

ia  bars  in 

J/mdon 

pr.  ot. 

1873. 
Jan.      4  

»      18 

Feb.     1 

„      15 

Mar.     1 

..      16 

26-90 
If 

« 

26-87i 

», 

26-77* 
26-86 

20-48 
20-60 

20*61 
20-66 

20-62 
20-63 

per.  ent. 
1091 
.,1 

109i 
»i 

108i 
108 

d. 
22f 

d. 
231 

23* 

d, 
63i 

63i 
63i 

parent. 

d, 

691 
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JOUBNAL  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETT, 


SEFTEHBEB,  1878. 


Bbpobt  of  the  Council  for  the  Financial  Tbae  ended  Slst  December^ 
1872,  cmd  for  the  Sessional  Yeab  ended  with  Jtme,  1878. 
presented  <U  the  Thibtt-Ninth  Anniyebsabt  Meetinq  of  tlie 
Statistical  Society,  held  at  the  Society's  Boomsy  12,  St.  James's 
Square^  on  SOth  June^  1873;  toUh  the  Pboceedings  of  that 
Meeting. 

Db.  William  Fabb,  F.B.S.,  President^  in  the  Chair. 

DuBiNQ  the  time  whicli  has  elapsed  since  the  Goimcil  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  at  their  thiriy-eighth 
anniversary,  successfiil  efforts  have  been  made  to  increase  the 
Fellowship  of  the  Society. 

Early  in  the  present  year  a  circnlar  waa  addressed  to  each 
Fellow,  of  which  i^e  subjoined  is  a  copy : — 

Statibtioal  Sooixtt, 

12,  St.  James's  Sqttass,  8.W., 
Sir,  dOth  Janmary,  1878. 

We  are  directed  by  the  President  and  Conncil  of  the  Statistical  Society  to 
bring  the  following  circnmatanoes  to  yonr  notice,  and  to  aolicit  yonr  active  oo-opera- 
tion  in  placing  the  Society  upon  a  more  extenaiTe  baaiB  whence  ita  naefhlneaa  and 
inflnence  may  be  increased. 

I.  The  Society  ia  constituted  of  Fellows  and  of  Honorary  and  Corresponding 
Members,  forming  together  a  body  which,  at  the  present  time,  numbers 
upwards  of  Jive  hundred  and  twenty  Members.  The  "  Fellows,"  who 
amount  to  four  hundred  cmd  sixty,  are,  for  the  most  part,  resident  in  the 
Metropolis,  or  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  principal  States 
of  Europe  and  America  are  represented  by  the  "Foreign  Honorary 
"Members;*'  British  India  and  the  Crown  Colonies  by  the  "Corre- 
"  spending  Members^"  The  organisation  of  the  Sodety  has  from  ita 
inception  been  purposely  cosmopolitan. 

II.  The  Society  possesses  a  Library  and  Heading  Boom;  its  ordinary 
meetings  are  held  monthly  from  November  to  June;  it  publishes  a 
Quarterly  Journal,  in  which  the  Papers  read  before  the  Fellows  are 
printed  in  extenso. 

III.  Occasionally  the  Society  has  originated  and  statistically  conducted 
inquiries  upon  special  subjects  of  economic  or  social  interest.  The  most 
recent  work  of  the  kind  relates  to  the  complicated  question  of  Local 
Taxation  in  England.    The  instructive  Essays  {Tayler  Prixe  Emm^m)  by 
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850  Be^ort  of  the  Council,— Session  1872-73,  and         [Sept. 

The  ordinary  proceedings  of  the  Society  are  detailed  in  the 
following  list: — 

Session  1872-73. 


First  Ordinary  Meeting^  Tuesday^  l^fh  November, 
Db.  Fabb,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Fellows  were  elected,  viz. : — 


His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 


Joseph  Spriggs. 
J.  Wilson  Carillon. 


Egerton  Hnhbord. 
James  Aldridge. 


The  President  read  his  "  Opening  Address,"  and 
Mr.  Samnel  Brown  read  a  '*  Report  on  the  International  Statis- 
"  tical  Congress  of  1872." 

Second  Ordina/ry  Meeti/ng,  Tuesday^  V?th  December. 
James  Heywood,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows,  viz. : — 


Robert  Michel!. 
B.  G.  Haliburton. 
John  P.  Knight. 
Gteorge  Humphreys. 


Thomas  E.  Qibb. 
Octavins  Y.  Morgan. 
W.  P.  A.  Archibald. 
Joseph  Rabino. 


Frederick  W.  Brind. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  the  Bank  of  England  Statistics."    By  Mr.  Ernest  Seyd. 

Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  21st  January. 
Dr.  Fabb,  F.B.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows,  viz.: — 

John  Bellows.  I        Bichard  C.  Fisher. 

Bobert  Lawson.  |        George  Bate. 

H.  Beader  Lack. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

"  On  John  Howard  as  Statist."     By  Dr.  Sny,  F.R.S.,  and 

"  On  the  Relative  Supplies  of  Town  and  Country  Families  to 

"  the  Population  of  Future  Generations,"      By  Francis  Oalton, 

F.R.S. 

Fourth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  ISth  February. 
Db.  Fabb,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows,  viz. : — 

Bichard  Seyd.  Edward  McDermotfc. 

Lewis  £manuel.  Sir  Edward  Watkin. 

Arthur  O.  Browning.  Bobert  Q.  Underdown. 


1873.]  Proceedings  of  Thirty-Nirdh  Annual  Meeting,  361 

The  foHowing  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  Bill   Circulation,   with  some  Banking   Statistics."      By 
Mr.  B.  H.  Inglis  Palgraye. 


Fifth  Ordinary  Meeting^  Triesdayj  \%th  March, 
Dr.  Fare,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows,  viz. : — 


Stewart  Hewlings. 
William  H.  MiUar. 
Alfred  Yenables. 
Whitbread  Tomaon. 
Henry  FiBher. 
Dr.  Edward  Smith. 
James  H.  Webster. 
William  P.  Bain. 


Edward  T.  Gorely. 
Jeffery  Whitbread. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Cromwell. 
Alfred  H.  Baynes. 
Henry  Martin. 
Duncan  J.  Kay. 
John  Qreen  Elsey. 
D.  Lancaster. 


The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  the  Purchase  of  Railways  by  the  State."  By  Mr.  R. 
Biddnlph  Martin,  M.A. 

The  discussion  on  Mr.  Martin's  paper  was  continued  at  the 
Adjourned  Meetings,  held  on  the  25th  March  and  the  1st  April. 

Biadh  Ordina/ry  Meeting^  Tuesdcuyy  16th  April* 
Db.  Fabb,  F.B.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows,  viz. : — 


John  James  Gntch. 

Captain  H.  W.  £.  Hime,  R.A. 


Samnel  Kemp. 
W.  L.  Snadden. 


Jacob  A.  Franklin. 


The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

«*  On  a  National  Domesday  Book."     By  Mr.  Frank  P.  Fellows. 


Seventh  Ordinary  Meeting^  Tuesday^  20th  May. 
Db.  Fabb,  F.B.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows,  viz.: — 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Airlie,  K.T. 


Colonel  Hogg,  M.P. 
L.  McEwen. 
Thomas  Brassey,  M.P. 
Charles  Waring. 
W.  B.  Beaumont^  M.P. 
H.  M.  Hyndman. 
Thomas  Lea,  M.P. 
Thomas  Briggs. 
J.  Berger  Spence. 


Qeorge  Dixon,  M.P. 
William  Pickstone. 
P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P. 
Bev.  G.  R.  Badenoch. 
T.  M.  Wegnelin,  M.P. 
Captaio  D.  Qalton,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
Sir  H.  G.  D.  Croft,  Bart.,  M.P. 
William  McArthur,  M.P. 
George  King. 
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The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

**  On  tlie  Statistics  of  Legislation."      By  Mr.  F.  H.  Janson, 
F.L.S.,  Vice-President  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society. 


Eighth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday ,  17th  June. 
De.  Gut,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows,  viz.: — 


Right  Hon.  Lord  Sherborne. 

J.  Delahanty,  M.P. 

Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Ripon. 

John  S.  R.  Phillips. 

Most     Hon.    the    Marqois    of 

Salisborj. 
William  Macandrew,  J.P. 
Hon.  Henry  F.  Cowper,  M.P. 
A.  MacArthur. 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  M.P. 
James  Bogie. 
Robert  William  Hanbury,  M.P. 


Caeser  Czamikow. 

Heniy  Woods,  M.P. 

James  Lawrie,  F.R.G.S. 

Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale, 

K.T. 
Bei\jamin  Haughton,  C.E. 
His  Grace  the  Dake  of  Wellington, 
.KG. 
Edward  R.  Divett. 
Alexander  Brogden,  M.P. 
George  Artingstall,  F.R.G.S. 
Samuel  Morley,  M.P. 


The  following  paper  was  read  :— 

"  An  Attempt  to  Answer  the  Qaestion,  Why  it  is  that  so  mnch 
"  Land  is  Occupied  and  Galtivated  by  its  Owners  in  France,  and 
*'  some  other  European  Gonntries  on  the  Continent,  and  so  Little  in 
"  England  ?"     By  Mr.  George  Warde  Norman. 

The  large  audiences  which  during  the  past  Session  the  reading 
of  papers  and  the  discussions  thereon  have  secured,  is  the  best 
testimony  to  the  sustained  interest  felt  by  the  public,  as  well  as 
by  our  Fellows  in  a  scientific  method  of  research  applicable  to 
most  spheres  of  human  knowledge.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the 
interest  which  Mr.  R.  B.  Martin's  paper  on  Railways  and  their 
Purchase  by  the  State  called  forth,  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  adjourn  the  meeting  twice,  to  give  the  various  speakers  a  suffi- 
cient opportunity  of  placing  their  opinions  before  the  Society. 

The  courtesy  and  hospitality  with  which  the  delegates  sent  by 
the  various  Gt>vemments  to  the  International  Statistical  Congress 
which  assembled  in  St.  Petersburg  last  year,  and  the  munificent 
reception  given  to  the  whole  body  by  the  Emperor,  and,  on  his 
behalf,  by  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  have  been  dwelt  upon  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  who  has  reported  to  the  Society  in  considerable 
detail  the  transactions  of  the  Congress  of  1872. 

A  copy  of  the  volume  of  our  Journal  containing  that  report, 
together  with  an  album  of  photographic  portraits  of  the  English 
delegate»was  transmitted  by  the  President  of  the  Society  to  His 
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Imperial  Highness,  from  whom  an  acknowledgment  in  these  terms 
has  been  received : — 

"  St.  Petersburg,  ^^^^  1873. 
••  My  Dear  Mr.  Parr, 

"  It  18  with  great  pleasure  that  I  received  the  volume  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  and  the  album  containing  the  photographs 
of  the  English  delegates,  among  whom  you  occupy  so  eminent  a  position,  and 
whose  presence  at  our  Cong^ress  was  so  highly  appreciated. 

"  Pray  transmit  to  the  Statistical  Society  my  best  thanks  for  thdr  kind 
attention,  and  assure  them  of  my  high  esteem  and  sincere  sympathy  for  their 
always  useful,  and  often  remarkable,  kbours. 

''  Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Farr, 

"  Your  sincere  wellwisher, 

(Signed)  *«  CoHflTANTnrB." 

The  meeting  is  aware  of  the  solicitude  with  which  the  Council 
have  for  some  time  sought,  with  the  co-operation  of  several  other 
learned  societies,  the  advantages  to  be  secured  by  a  joint  house 
accommodation.  In  the  circular  letter  of  the  30th  January  last, 
the  Council  informed  you  that  a  project  for  this  purpose  was  then 
"  on  the  point  of  realisation ;"  it  is,  therefore,  with  deep  regret  that 
they  now  have  to  report  that  the  scheme  which  then  appeared  so 
promising,  has  since,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  been  for  the  present 
postponed. 

To  secure  some  objects  not  provided  for  in  the  original  rules,  as 
well  as  to  make  certain  adjustments  demanded  by  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Society,  the  Council  have  thought  it  desirable  to 
recommend  to  you  certain  specific  changes  in  the  existing  code.  A 
printed  copy  of  the  proposed  alterations  has  been  duly  sent  to  each 
Fellow,  and  it  is  an  important  duty  imposed  on  the  present  meeting 
to  discuss  the  changes  approved  by  the  Council,  to  modify,  to  reject, 
or  adopt  any,  or  all  of  them,  which  the  meeting  may  consider 
expedient. 

A  ballot  for  Council  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  Session  was 
taken  at  the  meeting,  in  conformity  with  the  rules,  when  the 
Scrutineers  declared  the  undernamed  Fellows  had  been  duly  elected 
to  the  offices  respectively  designated : — 
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Council  and  Officers  for  1873-74. 

PRESIDENT. 
WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS  GUY,  M.B.,  F.B.S. 

TRUSTEES. 

James  Heywood,  M.A.,  F.B.S.      |  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.B.S. 

William  Newmarch,  F.B.S. 


Sir  James  Anderson. 

Thomas    Ghnham    Balfour, 
F.B.S. 

Henij  G.  Bohn. 

Samuel  Brown. 

Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B. 

BJammond  Chubb,  B.A. 

Hyde  Clarke,  D.C.L. 

Leonard  Henry  Courtney. 

Francis  Galton,  F.B.S. 

Robert  Giffen. 

Archibald  Hamilton. 

James  Thomas  Hammick. 

Frederick  Hendriks. 

James  Heywood,  M^,  F.B.S. 

Henry  Hoare. 


M.D., 


COUNCIL. 

F.  H.  Janson. 

Henry  Jeula. 

Francis  Jourdan. 

Professor  Leone  Levi. 

William  Golden  Lumley,  Q.C.,  LL.M. 

B.  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A. 

Frederic  John  Mouat,  M.D. 

B.  H.  Patterson. 

Frederick  Purdy. 

Bobert  Bawlinson,  CJB. 

Ernest  Seyd. 

Thomas  Sopwith,  M.A.,  F.B.S. 

The  Bight  Hon.  The  Earl  Stanhope, 

William  Tayler. 
Bichard  Yalpy. 


TREASURER. 

James  Thomas  Hammick. 

HONORARY  SECRETARIES. 

Frederick  Purdy.  |     Frederic  J.  Mouat,  M.D. 

Bobert  Giffen. 


The  following  balance  sheets  were  laid  before  the  meeting : — 
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(I.) — ^Balance  Sheet  of  Receipts  and  Pathsnts,  Year  ended  Zlst  Decbkber,  1872. 


BEGEIPT8. 

Balanoe    in    Bank,*) 
8Ut      December,^    £279    2 
1871     3 

Balance    of    Petty) 
Caah $ 

Balance  of  Adver- 
tiaement  Cash 


£    t.  d. 


•••  J 


il- 


eus 


Dividends  on  Consols  < 


290    4    4 


86    5    - 


Babsoriptions,  viz.: — 

26  Arrean  £64  12    - 

818  for  1872  667  16    8 


8 


78 


16  16    - 


789    4    8 


Compositions    189    -   - 

Jaurmd  Sales £140    9  11 

Advertise  *> 


n 

ments 


s 


7  17    6 


148    7    6 


£1,402    1    - 


PAYMENTS. 


Bent 


£     i.  d. 

100 


Salaries 192    1    - 


Jouma/,  Printing £818    2    9 

Index  6    6- 


If 


Advertising  

Ordinary  Meeting  Expenses 

Library 

Miscellaneous      Printing      and ) 
Stationery J 

Postage  and  Beoeipt  Stamps 

Fire  and  Light 

Incidental  Expenses   

Annual  Dinner 

Purchase  of  £200  8  per  Cent.) 
Consols  (cost) y 

Balance  at  Messrs.)     jfAnt    k    a 
Drummond's $    **"'    ^    ^ 


818    7    9 

28    1  10 

24  19    6 

6    6  11 

88    1    - 


28  18 

- 

14  8 

- 

40  12  10 

26  - 

6 

186  10 

_ 

Balance  of  Adver-) 
tisementCash  ...  > 


8  12  11 


410  18    8 


£1,402    1    - 


(II.) — ^Balance  Sheet  of  Absetb  and  Liabilities  an  ZUt  December,  1872. 


LIABILITIES. 

£    «.    d 
December       JoumaL )       ^^ 
Printing  (aay) J      ^ 

December       Jmumal,}         .    . 
Index  to .]        ^    ^    - 


£    «.    tf. 


96    6    - 


Miaoellaneoos  (say) 40    -    - 

Balance  in  favour  of  Society  ...  2,867    6    9 


£2,492  10    9 


ASSETS. 

£     i.  <L 
Cash  Balance 410  18    8 

Stock: — 

New  8  per  Cent.! 

Consols  V£l,021  12    1 

(£1,071  4s.  8cL)j 

8  per  Cent.  Consols  ) 
(£828  lbs.  4d)    i 

1,821  12    1 

Property  (Estimated  Value): — 

Books  in  Library  £400 

Journals  in  Stock   200 

Furniture    100 


800 


Arrears  recoverable  (say) 


-     700 

60 

£2,492  10    9 
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*' Auditors'  Beport  1872. 


« 


"  Statistical  Soonrr, 
12«  St.  Jaksb'b  Sqvasb«  Lokdok,  8.W., 

«'  12a  February,  1873. 


"  The  Auditon  sppcnnted  to  ezamine  the  Aooounts  of  the  Society  herewith 

•*  Rbpobt  :— 

*■  That  they  have  carefully  oompaxed  the  Entries  in  the  Books  with  the  sereral 
Vouchers  for  the  same,  from  let  January  to  81st  December,  1872,  and  find 
them  correct,  showing  the  JSeceipU  (including  a  Balance  of  290/.  4^.  ^d,  from 
1871)  to  have  been  1,4012.  i#.  -J.,  and  the  JPa^metUM  991 2.  a«.  4ci.,  leaYing 
a  Balance  in  favour  of  ihe  Sodeiy  of  ^tol.  i8#.  8  J. 

**  They  have  also  had  laid  before  them  an  estimate  of  the  AseeU  and 
lAohiUtieM  of  the  Sodety,  the  former  amounting  to  2,49 2^.'  lot.  ^d,,  and 
the  latter  to  135^.  5«.  -d., — Cleaving  a  Balance  in  favour  of  the  Society 
of  1,3 57^.  5«'  ^d, 

**  They  fbrther  find  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1871  the  number  of  Fellows 
on  the  list  was  431,  which  number  was  diminished  in  the  course  of  the  year  to 
the  extent  of  17  by  Deaths,  Besignatioiis,  and  other  causes;  and  that  40  new 
Members  were  elected ;  leaving  on  the  list,  on  31st  December,  1872,  454  Fellowa 
of  the  Society. 


(Signed)  «<  Williah  Taylbb, 

"  J.  O.  Chabwick,        ^  AuMtore. 
**  Ebuobzeb  Clabkx, 


} 
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Dae  notice  baying  been  given  to  tbe  Fellows  of  the  Society,  the 
Bales  were  revised  and  passed  by  the  Meeting  as  hereonder  set 
oat: — 

RULES  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 


Ohieds  of  the  Society, 

1.  Ths  StaUstical  Society  was  esta- 
blished to  collect,  arrange,  digest,  and 
publish  facts  illostrating  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  society,  in  its  material, 
social  and  moral  relations.  These  facts 
are  for  the  most  part  arranged  in 
tabular  forms,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  numerical  method. 

The  Society  not  only  collects  new 
materials,  but  condenses,  arranges,  and 
publishes  those  already  existing,  whether 
unpublished  or  published  in  diffuse  and 
expensive  forms,  in  the  English  or  in 
any  foreign  language. 

The  Society  likewise  promotes  the 
discussion  of  legislative  and  other  pub- 
lic measures  ftom  the  statistical  point 
of  view.  These  discussions  form  portions 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 

ConstUuiion  of  the  Society, 

2.  The  Society  consists  of  Fellows  and 
Honorary  Members,  elected  in  the  man- 
ner laid  down  in  tbe  following  rules. 

Number  of  Fellows  and  Honorary 
Members, 

8.  The  number  of  Fellows  shall  be 
unlimited.  Foreigners  or  British  sub- 
jects of  distinction  residing  abroad  may 
be  admitted  as  Honorary  Members :  of 
whom  the  number  shall  not  be  more 
than  seventy  at  any  one  time. 

Proposal  of  FeUows. 

4.  Every  Candidate  fof  admission  as 
a  Fellow  of  the  Society,  shall  be  pro- 
posed by  two  or  more  Fellows,  who, 
shall  certify  from  their  personal  know- 
ledge of  him  or  of  his  works,  that  he  is 
a  fit  person  to  be  admitted  a  Fellow 
of  the  Statistical  Society.  Every  such 
certificate  having  been  read  and  approved 
at  a  Meeting  of  the  Council,  shall  be 
suspended  in  the  meeting-room  of  the 
Society  until   tbo  following  Ordinary 


Meeting,  at  which  the  vote  shall  be 
taken  upon  it. 

Election  of  Fellows, 

6.  In  the  election  of  Fellows,  the 
votes  shall  be  taken  by  ballot.  No 
person  shall  be  admitted  unless  at  least 
sixteen  Fellows  vote,  and  unless  he  have 
in  his  favour  three- fourths  of  the  Fellows 
voting. 

Admission  of  Fellows, 

6.  Every  Fellow  elect  shall  appear 
for  his  admission  on  or  before  the  third 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society  after 
his  election,  or  within  such  time  as  shall 
be  granted  by  the  Council. 

The  manner  of  admission  shall  be 
thus: — 

Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the 
minutes,  the  Fellow  elect,  having  first 
paid  his  subscription  for  the  current 
year  or  his  composition,  sliall  sign  the 
obligation  contained  in  the  Fellowship* 
book,  to  the  effect  following  :— 

"  We,  who  have  underwritten  our 
**  names,  do  hereby  undertake,  each  for 
*'  himself,  that  we  will  endeavour  to 
'*  further  the  good  of  the   Statistical 

Society     for    improving     Statistical 

Knowledge,  and  the  ends  for  which 
*'  the  same  has  been  founded ;  that 
will  be    present    at    the    Meet- 


t* 


ti 


« 


we 


"  ings  of  the  Society  as  often  as  con- 
veniently we  can,  and  that  we  will 
keep  and  ftilfil  the  Bales  and  Orders 
of  this  Society :  provided  that  when- 
soever any  one  of  us  shall  make  known, 
"  by  writing  under  his  hand,  to  the 
President  for  the  time  being,  that  he 
desires  to  withdraw  from  the  Society, 
he  shall  be  free  thenceforwai^l  from 
this  obligation." 
Whereon  the  President,  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  shall  say, — "  By  the  autho* 
*'  riiy  and  in  the  name  of  the  StatiS' 
"  ticiU  Society  I  do  admit  you  a 
Fellow  thereof,' 


it 


tt 


t€ 


ti 


it 


It 


it 


it 


It 


>t» 
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Upon  their  admiasion  Fellows  shall 
have  the  right  of  attaching  to  their 
names  the  letters  F.S.S. 

Admission  sf  Honorary  Members. 

7.  There  shall  be  Two  Meetings  in 
the  year,  on  such  days  as  shall  be  here- 
after fixed  by  the  Council,  at  which 
Honorary  Members  may  he  elected. 
No  Honorary  Member  can  be  recom- 
mended for  election  but  by  the  Council. 
Any  Member  of  the  Coundl  may  pro- 
pose a  Foreigner  or  British  sulgect  of 
distinction  residing  abroad  at  any  Meet- 
ing of  the  Council,  delivering  at  the 
same  time  a  written  statement  of  the 
qualifications,  offices  held  by,  and  pub- 
lished works  of  the  person  proposed; 
and  ten  days'  noUoe  at  least  shall  be 
given  to  every  Member  of  the  Council, 
of  the  day  on  which  the  Council  will 
vote  by  bidlot  on  the  question  whether 
they  will  recommend  the  person  pro- 
posed. No  such  recommendation  to  the 
Society  shall  be  adopted  unless  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  votes  are  in  flavour 
thereof.  Notice  of  the  recommendation 
shall  be  given  from  the  chair  at  the 
Meeting  of  the  Sodety  next  preceding 
that  at  which  the  vote  shall  be  taken 
thereon.  No  person  shall  be  elected  an 
Honorary  Member  unless  sixteen  Fellows 
vote  and  three-fourths  of  the  Fellows 
voting  be  in  his  fiivour. 

The  Council  shall  have  power  to  elect 
as  Honorary  Members,  the  President  for 
the  time  being  of  the  Statistical  Societies 
of  Dublin,  Manchester,  and  Paris,  and 
the  President  of  any  other  Statistical 
Sodety  at  home  or  abroad. 

Pnq^menU  hy  FeUows. 

8.  Every  Fellow  of  the  Sodety  shall 
pay  a  yearly  subscription  of  Two  Ouiuecu, 
or  may  at  any  time  compound  for  his 
future  yearly  payments  by  paying  at 
once  the  sum  of  Twenty  Quineas. 

DefuuUers.-'WithdrauHU  of 
FeUows, 

9.  All  yearly  payments  are  due  in 
advance  on  the  Ist  of  January,  and  if 
any  Fellow  of  the  Sodety  have  not  paid 
his  subscription  before  tiie  Ist  of  July, 
he  shall  be  applied  to  in  writing  by  the 
Secretaries,  and  if  the  same  be  not  pcud 
before  the  1st  of  January  of  the  second 


year,  a  written  application  shall  agun 
be  made  by  the  Secretaries,  and  the 
Fellow  in  arrear  shall  cease  to  receive 
the  Sodety's  publications,  and  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Society  until  such  arrears  are  paid  ; 
and  if  the  subscription  be  not  dis- 
charged before  the  1st  of  February  of 
the  second  year,  the  name  of  the  Fellow 
thus  in  arrear  shall  be  exhibited  as  a 
defaulter  on  a  card  suspended  in  the 
meeting-rooms ;  and  i^  at  the  next 
Anniversary  Meeting,  the  amount  still 
remain  unpaid,  the  defiiulter  shall  be 
announced  to  be  no  longer  a  Fellow  of 
the  Sodeiy,  the  reason  for  the  same 
being  at  the  same  time  assigned.  No 
Fellow  of  the  Sodety  can  withdraw  his 
name  from  the  Sodety's  books,  unless 
all  arrears  be  paid ;  and  no  reugnation 
will  be  deemed  valid  imless  a  written 
notice  thereof  be  communicated  to  the 
Secretaries.  No  Fellow  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Sodety 
until  he  shall  have  paid  his  subscription 
for  the  current  year. 

Expulsion  of  FeUows. 

10.  If  any  Fellow  of  the  Sodety,  or 
any  Honorary  Member,  shall  so  demean 
himself  that  it  would  be  for  the  dis- 
honour of  the  Sodety  that  he  longer 
continue  to  be  a  Fellow  or  Member 
thereof,  the  Coundl  shall  take  the 
matter  into  consideration ;  and  if  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Council 
present  at  some  Meeting  (of  which  and 
of  the  matter  in  hand  such  Fellow  or 
Member,  and  every  Member  of  the 
Council,  shall  have  due  notice)  shall 
decide  by  ballot  to  recommend  that  such 
Fellow  or  Member  be  expelled  from  the 
Sodety,  the  President  shall  at  the  next 
Ordinary  Meeting  announce  to  the 
Sodety  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council,  'and  at  the  following  Meeting 
the  question  shall  be  dedded  by  ballot^ 
and  if  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
number  voting  are  in  favour  of  the 
expulsion,  the  President  shall  forthwith 
cancel  the  name  in  the  Fellowship-book, 
and  shall  say,— 

*'  By  the  authority  and  in  the  name 
*'  of  the  Statistical  Sodety,  I  do  dedaze 

that  A.  B.  (naming  him)  is  no  longer 

a  Fellow  (or  Honorary  Member) 
"  thereof." 

And  such  Fellow  or  Honorary  Mem- 
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ber,  shall  therenpon  ceaae  to  be  of  the 
Society. 

TVtiste&s. 

11.  The  property  of  the  Society  shall 
be  vested  in  three  Tnuteee,  chosen  by 
the  Fellows.  The  Trustees  are  eligible 
to  any  other  offices  in  the  Society. 

Pruidmty  Cowneily  and  Officers. 

12.  The  Coancil  shall,  independent 
of  the  Honorary  Vice-Presidents,  con- 
sist of  thirty-one  Members,  of  whom  one 
shall  be  the  President,  and  f  onr  be  nomi- 
nated Vice-Presidents.  The  Coancil 
shall  be  elected  as  hereafter  provided. 
Any  five  of  the  Coancil  shall  be  a 
qoorom.  From  the  Coancil  shall  be 
chosen  a  Treasurer  and  three  Secre- 
ttmee,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  Foreign 
Secretary.  Six  Fellows,  at  least,  who 
were  not  of  the  Council  of  the  previoos 
year,  shall  be  annoally  elected. 

EUctian  cf  President  and  Officers, 

13.  The  President  shall  be  chosen 
yearly  by  the  Fellows.  The  same  person 
shall  not  be  eligible  more  than  two 
years  in  snooession. 

The  former  Presidents  who  are  con- 
tinning  Fellows  of  the  Society  shall  be 
Honorary  Vice-Presidents;  four  Vice- 
Presidents  shall  be  yearly  chosen  from 
the  Coancil  by  the  President. 

Any  Honorary  Vice-President  may 
take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Coancil  on  expressing  a  wish  to  that 
effect :  and  when  attending  the  Meetings 
of  the  Coancil,  shall  exercise  all  the 
rights  and  powers  of  a  Member  of  the 
Council. 

The  Treasurer  and  Secretaries  shall 
be  chosen  yearly  by  the  Fellows  from 
the  Coancil. 

Election  of  OouneiL 

14.  The  Coancil  shall,  previously  to 
the  Anniversary  Meeting,  nominate,  by 
ballot,  the  Fellows  whom  they  recom- 
mend to  be  the  next  President  and 
Council  of  the  Society.  They  shall  also 
recommend  for  election  a  Treasarer  and 
three  Secretaries.  Notice  shall  be  sent 
to  every  Fellow  whose  residence  is 
known  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the 
metropolitan  post,  at  least  a  fortnight 
before  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  of  the 


names  of  Fellows  recommended  by  the 
Coancil. 

Extraordinary  Vacancies, 

15.  On  any  extraordinary  vacancy  of 
the  Office  of  the  President,  or  other 
Officer  of  the  Society,  or  in  the  Council, 
the  Secretaries  shall  summon  the 
Council  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
and  a  majority  of  the  Council,  thereupon 
meeting  in  their  usual  place,  shall,  by 
ballot,  and  by  a  minority  of  those  pre- 
sent, choose  a  new  President,  or  other 
Officer  of  the  Society,  or  Member  of  the 
Coancil,  to  be  so  antH  the  next  Anni- 
versary Meeting. 

ComimiUees. 

16.  The  Coancil  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  Committeee  of  FeUowe  and 
also  an  Ezecative  Committee  of  their 
own  body.  The  Committees  shall  report 
their  proceedings  to  the  Council.  No 
report  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
Society  which  is  not  approved  by  the 
Council. 

Meetings  Ordinary  and  Anniversary, 

17.  The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the 
Society  shall  be  monthly,  or  oftener, 
daring  the  Session,  which  shall  be  from 
the  1st  of  November  to  the  1st  of  July, 
both  inclusive,  on  such  days  and  at 
such  hours  as  the  Council  shall  declare. 
The  Anniversary  Meeting  shall  be  held 
on  such  day  in  June  of  each  year  as 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Coancil  for 
the  time  being. 

Business  of  Ordinary  Meetings, 

18.  The  business  of  the  Ordinary 
Meetings  shall  be  to  admit  Fellows,  to 
read  and  hear  reports,  letters,  and 
papers  on  subjects  interesting  to  the 
Society.  Nothing  relating  to  the  rules 
or  management  of  the  Society  shall  be 
discussed  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings, 
except  that  the  Auditors'  Beport  shall 
be  received  at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  in 
Fehmary,  and  that  the  Minutes  of  the 
Anniversary  Meeting,  and  of  every 
Special  General  Meeting,  shall  be  con- 
firmed at  the  next  Oi^nary  Meeting 
after  the  day  of  such  Anniversary  or 
Special  Qeneral  Meeting.  Strangers 
may  be   introduced  to  the   Ordinary 
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Meetings,  by  any  Fellow,  with  the  leave 
of  the  President,  Vice  -  President,  or 
other  Fellow  presiding  at  the  Meeting. 

Business  of  Anniversary  Meeting, 

19.  The  business  of  the  Anniversary 
Meeting  shall  be  to  elect  the  Officers  of 
the  Society,  and  to  discuss  questions  on 
its  rules  and  management.  No  Fellows 
or  Honorary  Members  shall  be  proposed 
or  admitted  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting. 
No  Fellow  shall  moot  any  question  on 
the  rules  or  management  of  the  Society 
at  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  unless  after 
three  weekt^  notice  thereof  given  to  the 
Council,  but  amendments  to  any  motion 
may  be  brought  forward  without  notice, 
BO  that  they  relate  to  the  same  subject 
of  motion.  The  Council  shall  give 
fourteen  days'  notice  to  every  Fellow  of 
all  questions  of  which  such  notice  shall 
^ave  been  given  to  them. 

Special  General  Meetings* 

20.  The  Council  may,  at  any  time, 
call  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the 
Society  when  it  appears  to  them  neces- 
sary. Any  ten  Fellows  may  require  a 
Special  General  Meeting  to  be  called,  by 
notice  in  writing  signed  by  them,  deli- 
vered to  one  of  the  Secretaries  at  an 
Ordinary  Meeting,  specifying  the  ques- 
tions to  be  moved.  The  Council  shall, 
within  one  week  of  such  notice,  appoint 
a  day  for  such  Special  Qeneral  Meeting, 
and  shall  give  one  week's  notice  of  every 
Special  General  Meeting,  and  of  the 
questions  to  be  moved,  to  every  Fellow 
within  the  limits  of  tlie  metropolitan 
post,  whose  residence  is  known.  No 
business  shall  be  brought  forward  at  any 
Special  General  Meeting  other  than  that 
specified  in  the  notice  for  the  same. 

Auditors. 

21.  At  the^r*^  Ordinary  Meeting 
of  each  year,  the  Fellows  shall  choose 
two  Auditors,  not  of  the  Council,  who, 
with  one  of  the  Council,  chosen  by  the 
Council,  shall  audit  the  Treasurer's 
accounts,  and  report  thereon  to  the 
Society,  which  report  shall  be  presented 
at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  in  February. 
The  Auditors  shall  be  empowered  to 
examine  into  the  particulars  of  all 
f  xpenditure  of  the  funds  of  the  Society 


where  they  shall  see  occasioii,  and  may 
report  their  opinion  upon  any  part  of  it. 

Duties  of  the  President. 

22.  The  JPresideni  shall  preside  at  aU 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  Council,  and 
Committees,  which  he  shall  attend,  and 
in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  shall 
have  a  second  or  casting  vote.  He  shall 
sign  all  diplomas  of  admission  of  Honorary 
Members.  He  shall  admit  and  expel 
Fellows  and  Honorary  Members,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  Sodety. 

Duties  of  the  Treawrer. 

23.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  aU 
moneys  due  to,  and  pay  all  moneys  das 
from,  the  Sodety,  and  shall  keep  an 
account  of  his  receipts  and  payments. 
No  sum  exceeding  Ten  Pounds  shall  be 
paid  but  by  order  of  the  Coandl,  except- 
ing always  any  lawiid  demand  for  nies 
or  taxes.  He  shall  invest  the  moneys 
of  the  Society  in  sodi  manner  as  the 
Council  shall  from  time  to  time  direct 

Duties  of  the  Secretaries, 

24.  The  Secretaries  shall,  under  the 
control  of  the  Coundl,  condnct  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  Society ;  they  or  one 
of  them  shall  attend  all  Meetings  of  the 
Society  and  Council,  and  shall  have  the 
care  of  duly  rcocntUng  the  Minutes 
of  the  Proceedings.  They  shall  issue 
the  requisite  notices,  and  read  sudi 
papers  to  the  Sodety  as  the  Coandl 
may  direct. 

Powers  of  the  Viee-PretidetUs. 

25.  A  Vice-President,  whether 
Honorary  or  nominated,  in  the  chair, 
shall  act  with  the  power  of  the  Pre* 
sident,  in  presiding  and  voting  at  any 
Meeting  of  the  Sodety  or  Coundl,  and 
in  admitting  Fellows;  but  no  Vice- 
President  shall  be  empowered  to  sign 
diplomas  of  admission  of  Honorary  Mem- 
bers, or  to  expel  Fellows.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Premdent  and  Vioe-Pre* 
sidents,  any  Fellow  of  the  Society  may 
be  called  upon,  by  the  Fellows  then 
present,  to  preside  at  an  Ordinary  Meet- 
ing. The  Fellow  so  ptredding  may 
admit  Fellows,  but  shall  not  be  em- 
powered to  act  otherwise  m  Pjresideiit, 
or  Vioe-Preddent. 
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Powers  of  the  CounciL 

4 

26.  The  Council  shall  have  control 
over  the  papers  and  funds  of  the  So- 
dety,  and  may,  as  they  shall  see  fit, 
direct  the  publication  of  papers  and 
the  expenditure  of  the  funds,  so,  that 
they  shall  not  at  any  time  contract 
engagements  on  the  part  of  the  Society 
beyond  the  amount  of  the  balance  that 
would  be  at  that  time  in  the  Treasurer's 
hands,  if  all  pre-existing  debts  and 
liabilities  had  been  satisfied. 

27.  The  Council  shall  be  empowered 
at  any  time  to  frame  MegulaUons  not 
inconnsteut  with  these  rules,  which 
shall  be,  and  remain  in  force  until  the 
next  Anniversary  Meeting  at  which 
they  shall  be  either  affirmed  or  annulled ; 
but  no  Council  shall  have  power  to 
renew    Regulations    which    have    once 


been    disapproved   at    an   Anniversary 
Meeting. 

28.  Ko  Dividend,  Gift,  Division,  or 
Bonus  in  money  shall  be  made  by  the 
Society,  unto  or  between  any  of  the 
Fellows  or  Members,  except  as  herein- 
after provided. 

29.  The  Council  shall  publish  a 
Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Sodety,  and  such  other  Statistical  Pub- 
lications, as  they  may  determine  upon, 
and  may  from  time  to  time  jwy  such 
sums  to  Editors  and  their  assistants^ 
whether  Fellows  of  the  Society  or  not, 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable^ 

SO.  All  communications  to  the  Sodety 
are  the  property  of  the  Sodety,  unless 
the  Council  allow  the  right  of  property 
to  be  specially  reserved  by  the  Con- 
tributors. 


A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President,  Gonncil,  and  Officers  for  their 
services  daring  the  past  year,  was  carried  nnanimonslj. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  FaiT, 
the  retiring  President  and  Chairman  of  the  Meeting. 
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An  Attempt  to  Answer  the  Question,  Why  it  is  that  so  Much 
Land  is  Occupied  amd  Cultivated  hy  its  Owners  wi  France, 
and  some  other  European  Countries  on  the  Continent,  a/nd  so 
Little  m  England  P    By  George  Warde  Norman,  Esq.,  F.S.S. 

[Bead  before  the  Statistical  Society,  I7th  June,  1878.] 

Let  us  first  look  at  tlie  facts  on  which  the  qnestion  is  founded. 

It  has  been  said  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  who  was  followed  hy  others, 
that  England  contained  only  a  few  over  33,000  landowners.  This 
was  no  doubt  a  mistake,  the  fact  being  simply  that  this  number 
were  thus  described  by  themselves  in  the  census  returns,  while  many 
more  owners  of  land  employed  some  other  designation. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  certain  that  the  number  of  landowners  in 
England,  when  the  inhabitants  of^Tillas  near  the  largo  towns,  of 
houses  simply,  or  of  houses  with  gardens  annexed  are  deducted,  is 
extremely  small.  The  land  in  England  is  almost  all  cultivated  by 
tenants  who  have  no  other  property  in  it  than  the  circulating 
capital  embarked  in  implements,  seed-corn,  and  crops,  and  the 
means  of  paying  the  wages  of  labourers.  The  farms  are  usually 
much  larger  than  the  holdings  of  owners  or  tenants  across  the 
channel. 

It  is  a  rare  thing  for  an  English  cultivator  to  possess  in  pro- 
perty the  land  which  he  cultivates ;  it  is  still  rarer  for  a  man  to 
purchase  land  with  a  view  to  derive  a  livelihood  from  its  occupa- 
tion; in  truth,  the  writer  never  met  with  an  instance  of  this, 
although  he  is  aware  that  rich  farmers,  like  other  capitalists,  often 
buy  land,  perhaps  lying  contigfuous  to  their  leased  farms,  and  occupy 
such  land  themselves ;  if  at  a  distance  they  would  usually  let  it  to 
others.  It  is  said  that  in  former  days  there  were  many  smsdl  land- 
owners in  England,  called  Franklins  and  Yeomen,  who  cultivated  and 
lived  by  the  produce  of  their  own  land,  thus  representing  partially 
the  peasant  proprietors  of  France,  and  this  no  doubt  is  true  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  the  separation  of  the  ownership  from  the  occu- 
pation is  a  very  old  fact  in  English  history.  From  the  final  break- 
up of  the  feudal  system,  never  so  firmly  established  in  this  country 
as  on  the  continent,  the  territory  was  divided  into  large  estates, 
much  more  extensive  indeed  than  those  which  now  exist. 

The  Franklins  and  Yeomen  of  England  usually  sold  their  land, 
being  tempted  by  the  price  offered  for  it,  and  the  ease  with  which 
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they  could  increase  their  incomes  by  adopting  other  forms  of  invest^ 
ment.  It  is  this  circnmstance,  and  this  almost  alone,  which  pre- 
vents the  creation  or  existence  of  a  class  representing  peasant  pro- 
prietors in  England. 

This  will  appear  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  considered  that 
land  in  England,  all  things  considered,  is  rather  exceptionally 
cheap.  The  normal  price  may  be  taken  at  thirty  years'  purchase, 
in  a  district  possessing  no  particular  advantages.  When  a  man 
can  bay  under  that  price,  he  thinks  that  he  has  got  a  good  bargain ; 
when  he  gives  more,  his  friends  are  of  opinion  that  his  bidding  has 
been  too  high.  There  is  probably  not  a  county  in  England  where 
purchases  of  land  may  not  be  made  at  the  above  rate.  Of  course 
much  higher  prices  are  paid,  in  the  case  of  land  possessing  an  out- 
side or  ulterior  value,  as  for  bailding,  extreme  beauty,  or  vicinity  to 
a  neighbouring  property,  to  which  it  forms  an  "  angulus  ille."  The 
same  thing  takes  place  doubtless  on  the  continent.  It  is  probable 
that  the  superior  agriculture  of  tenant  farmers,  with  their  larger 
circulating  capitals,  helped  to  distance  the  yeomen  in  the  race  of 
competition. 

There  is  another  circumstance  to  which  the  reader's  attention 
is  called,  as  helping  to  explain  the  rarity  of  purchases  of  land  in 
England,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation,  and  that  is  the  peace  which 
has  reigned  within  its  borders,  since  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  general  security  of  property,  personal  as  well  as 
real,  under  the  influence  of  equal  laws  honestly  administered. 

The>  wealth  of  England  is  enormous,  and  much  is  invested  in  all 
sorts  of  mercantile  undertakings  at  home  and  abroad.  Then  come 
the  public  funds  and  those  of  municipalities,  and  shares  in  railways, 
mines,  &c.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  the  means  of  investment  offered  to 
an  English  capitalist  are  almost  boundless,  and  are  re-created  as 
fast  as  they  are  absorbed.  Besides  the  Englishman  is  an  expensive 
person  :  he  likes  to  live  well ;  and  the  low  rate  of  return  derivable 
from  a  purchase  of  land,  cheap  as  it  may  be  when  compared  with 
what  is  paid  beyond  the  channel,  does  not  tempt  him. 

A  French  peasant  buys  land  at  forty  years'  purchase,  and  borrows 
a  part  of  the  money  to  pay  for  it,  at  probably  6  per  cent,  interest, 
perhaps  more.  Such  an  operatic^  would  not  enter  into  the  head  of 
an  Englishman.  But  the  Frenchman  means  to  cultivate  himself; 
he  does  not  calculate  on  the  rentable  value  of  his  purchase,  but 
merely  considers  if  it  will  yield  a  surplus  over  the  interest  and 
taxes,  when  his  own  labour  and  that  of  his  family  have  been 
expended  upon  it.  Then  until  recently  he  never  had  any  confidence 
in  property  other  than  land. 

It  may  be  now  pointed  out  that  the  existence  of  three  classes 
concerned  with  the  land,  viz.,  owners,  tenants,  and  labourers — is  a 
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natural  state  of  things.  It  has  grown  np  nnder  the  inflnenoe  of 
what  may  be  considered  free  trade :  it  is  analogous  to  the  factory 
system  in  manufactures.  It  is  a  system  under  which  the  produce  of 
the  land  has  been  increased  to  an  amount  unequalled  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  A  few  comparisons  on  this  point  will  be  found 
hereafter. 

Since  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  the  soil  of  England  has  never  for 
long  together  been  desolated  by  war.  T^t  between  the  King  and 
Parliament  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  of  short  duration,  was 
carried  on  with  great  forbearance  on  both  sides,  left  the  greater  part 
of  the  country  untouched,  and  few  traces  behind  it  anywhere,  except 
the  ruins  of  some  baronial  castles.  During  the  sixteenth,  and  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  England  was  hardly  exposed  to 
foreign  wars ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth,  during  great  part 
of  the  eighteenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  m'neteenth  century,  she 
carried  on  a  series  of  wars  which  cost  her  no  small  loss  of  blood 
and  an  immense  expenditure  of  treasure.  Still  the  former  did  not 
check  the  increase  of  population ;  and  the  latter,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  produced  no  sensible  effect  on  the  national 
wealth,  being  met  partly  by  the  enforced  economy  of  taxpayers,  and 
partly  by  a  diminished  number  of  financial  crises.  The  wealth 
which  was  dissipated  in  the  building  of  ships,  the  subsidies  to 
foreign  States,  the  pay  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  would  otherwise  pro- 
bably have  been  swept  away  in  South  Sea  Bubbles,  or  in  the  absurd 
speculations  which  always  occur  when  a  vast  accumulation  of  wealth 
lowers  the  rate  of  interest,  and  aJlures  bold  investors  into  dangerous 
and  absurd  speculations. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  a  great  cause  of  the  increasing 
wealth  of  England  originated  in  the  gradual  g^wth  of  her  manu- 
factures, and  the  ever-increasing  extent  of  her  maritime  commerce 
and  of  her  mercantile  marine.  Had  England  been  exposed  to  a 
long  series  of  destructive  foreign  or  domestic  wars,  or  had  her  laws 
been  unjust  or  ill'  administered,  so  that  the  motive  to  save,  and  the 
security  of  property  when  invested,  had  been  lessened,  the  situation 
of  the  country  would  have  been  very  different  fi'om  that  which  we 
now  see.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  land  would  have  been  more 
eagerly  caught  up  by  persons  having  money  to  lay  out,  and  seeking 
for  the  only  means  of  safely  employing  it. 

We  have  cast  a  glance  at  the  condition  of  England  during  the 
last  three  centuries.  Let  us  now  review  that  of  France  for  the  same 
period.  During  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  in  addition  to  foreign  wars, 
those  of  religion  spread  ruin  and  desolation  through  the  land.  The 
seventeenth  century,  again,  was  mainly  occupied  by  a  series  of 
exhausting  wars,  and  the  same  thing  took  place  during  the  latter 
years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY,  and  part  of  those  of  his  two  sac- 
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oessors ;  while  the  revolutionary  period,  up  to  the  final  downfall  of 
Napoleon  the  First,  scattered  the  blood  and  money  of  the  nation  over 
Europe  from  Moscow  to  Cadiz. 

The  finances  of  the  country  were  always  in  a  disastrous  con- 
dition. The  ordinary  resource  of  a  finance  minister  was  to  cheat 
and  plunder  the  national  creditor.  The  laws  varied  in  almost  every 
province.  Vast  estates  were  held,  either  by  the  Church  or  the 
Noblesse  under  obsolete  feudal  tenures,  which,  although  of  small 
value  to  the  owner,  greatly  impeded  the  progress  of  agriculture. 

The  great  ingenuity  and  high  intelligence  of  the  IVench  renders 
them  well  suited  to  become  a  manu&cturing  people,  and  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  they  made  great  progress 
in  this  department  of  industry.  But  many  of  these  manufactures 
were  hot-house  plants,  too  dependent  on  the  favour  and  protection 
of  the  State  to  admit  of  a  healthy  and  permanent  development. 
The  mercantile  marine  never  reached  a  condition  of  persistent 
prosperity,  the  rather  because,  during  every  war,  it  was  swept  off 
the  seas  by  the  enormous  superiority  of  the  English  navy.  With 
the  exception  of  San  Domingo,  and  perhaps  partially  of  Martinique 
and  Guadaloupe,  the  French  colonies  acted  as  a  drain  on  the  mother 
country.  Their  establishment  and  defence  involved  great  sacrifices, 
and  they  were  finally  lost. 

What  is  here  said  of  France  is  applicable,  more  or  less,  to  the 
countries  in  her  immediate  neighbourhood. 

It  is  said  by  some,  that  the  agriculture  of  France  deteriorated 
after  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  previously  it  had  been  even 
superior  to  that  England ;  and  this  is  attributed  to  the  residence  of 
BO  many  of  the  Noblesse  de  Campagne  on  their  estates,  and  their 
careful  cultivation  of  their  demesne  lands.  Upon  this  point  I  can 
form  no  decisive  opinion,  nor  is  the  matter  of  any  importance  with 
reference  to  the  object  of  this  paper. 

It  may  further  be  remarked,  that  the  ezistenoe  of  peasant  pro* 
prietors  in  France  by  no  means  commenced  with  the  great  revolu- 
tion. Arthur  Young  found  them  there  before  its  outbreak,  but  their 
numbers  no  doubt  increased  immensely  afterwards.  They  ultimately 
became  in  a  great  degree  the  final  purchasers  of  the  vast  mass  of 
national  property  previously  belonging  to  the  church,  to  civil  cor- 
porations, to  emig^rants,  and  to  persons  condemned  by  the  tribunals. 
The  ordinary  process  was,  that  portions  of  considerable  extent  were 
sold  to  speculators,  who  paid  for  them  in  assignats,  and  were  resold 
to  peasants,  who,  being  already  accustomed  to  see  land  cultivated  by 
its  owners,  considered  its  utilisation  in  this  form,  that  most  natural 
and  appropriate. 

It  is  quite  true  that  a  large,  probably  the  largest,  part  of  France, 
is  occupied  by  tenants  paying  rent  in  money,  or  by  metayer^ 
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paying  rent  in  kind,  nnder  varying  conditionB,  which  it  wonld  take 
np  txx>  mach  time  to  explain,  even  had  the  writer  the  means  of 
doing  this,  which  he  has  not. 

Layergne  expresses  an  opinion  that  the  small  proprietors  who 
flEirm  their  own  lands  are  better  agriculturists  than  the  tenants, 
although  the  latter  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  apply  their 
whole  capital  to  the  actual  business  of  cultivation  ;*and  one  cannot 
dispute  the  judgment  of  so  competent  an  authority — ^but  all  are  so 
bad  that  one  need  not  enter  upon  a  discussion  as  to  who  are  the 
worst.  It  is  probable  that  a  certain  standard  of  agricultural  skill, 
and  a  certain  method  of  cultivation,  have  been  formed  in  each 
district,  to  which  everybody  more  or  less  conforms. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  metayer  system  appears  to 
answer  so  badly  in  France.  In  Italy  it  exists  to  a  very  large  extent, 
and  co-exists  with  good  husbandry  in  Lombardy ;  while  in  Tuscany, 
the  Yal  d*Amo,  and  the  Yal  di  Ghiana,  occupied  almost  wholly  by 
metayers,  exhibit  an  example  of  careful  and  judicious  husbandry 
which  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  prevalence  of  the  Roman 
law  in  France  before  the  revolution,  and  that  sort  of  refaedmefUo 
of  the  Roman  law  which  forms  the  French  codes  at  present,  might 
have  some  special  influence  upon  the  existence  of  peasant  proprietors 
in  that  country.  The  law  of  inheritance,  so  calculated  to  disperse 
property  of  all  kinds,  must,  of  course,  have  influence  upon  land  as 
well  as  personalty,  but  would  be  insuf&cient  to  produce  the  effect ; 
for  why  do  not  those  who  inherit  land  sell  at  once  what  pays  them 
80  badly  ?  In  short,  we  must  look  for  other  cause  or  causes  for 
the  state  of  things  which  we  see  over  the  channeL 

Now,  it  most  here  be  observed  that  the  soil  and  climate  of 
France  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  England,  until  we 
get  to  the  provinces  which  produce  the  vine,  the  maize,  and  the 
olive ;  and  that,  on  the  whole,  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  under 
this  head  why  the  same  system  of  occupying  land  should  not  exist  in 
both.  Yet  I  fancy  that  peasant  proprietors  are  found  in  the  north, 
which  so  specially  resembles  England,  while  they  are  less  frequent 
in  the  south  where  the  metayer  system  is  more  conmionly  adopted. 

One  need  hardly  remark  that,  in  point  of  race,  there  is  much 
resemblance  between  the  French  and  English.  The  former  are 
Gelto-Romans,  with  a  strong  German  infusion,  which  took  its  origin 
in  times  anterior  to  Cfflsar,  and  was  reinforced  by  the  Merovingian 
and  Carlovingian  conquests.  The  English  are  essentially  Teutons 
of  either  the  German  or  Scandinavian  branches,  with  a  slight  Gelto- 
Roman  base,  and  a  strong  French  addition. 

I  need  hardly  point  out  the  errors  of  those  who,  upon  the 
principle  that  any  stick  is  good  enough  to  beat  a  dog  with,  are 
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pleased  to  affirm  that  it  is  the  high  price  of  land  and  the  expense  of 
transfer  which  prevent  the  existence  of  a  class  of  persons  in  England 
ready  to  pnrchase  land,  with  a  yiew  of  cnltivating  it  themselves. 

The  ready  answer,  of  conrse,  is,  that  land  is  dearer  in  France 
than  in  England,  and  the  expense  of  conveyance  abont  three  times 
more  in  the  former  conntry  than  in  the  latter. 

I  have  now  exhausted  an  enumeration  of  the  causes  which  are 
at  all  likely  to  have  led  to  the  large  extent  to  which  the  cultivation 
of  land  by  its  owners  is  tarried  on  in  France,  and  to  the  almost 
utter  absence  of  this  mode  of  cultivation  in  England,  and  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  its  real  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  internal  peace, 
security  of  property,  and  good  government  which  has  so  long 
existed  in  the  latter  country,  and  been  wanting  in  the  former ;  and 
this  cause  appears  to  me  quite  adequate  to  the  production  of  the 
effect  which  we  see. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  series  of  years  of  steady  tranquillity,  and 
due  protection  of  property  of  all  kinds,  would  produce  a  great 
change  in  the  condition  of  )rural  France.  That  peasant  proprietors 
would  sell  their  little  holdings  and  employ  their  money  more  profit- 
ably, instead  of  allowing  them  to  be  divided  among  their  children, 
or  if  left  united  to  be  charged  with  heavy  mortgages  for  all  but 
one. 

Indeed,  it  is  said  that  a  tendency  of  this  kind  was  visible  during 
the  latter  years  of  the  empire,  when  few  thought  that  a  revolution 
was  so  near.     It  has  now  probably  ceased  to  exist. 

A  few  reflections  upon  the  consequences,  economical  and  social 
or  political,  which  flow  from  the  diBferences  existing  between  France 
and  England  as  respects  the  ownership  and  occupation  of  land,  may 
fitly  terminate  this  paper.  ,  . 

The  soil  and  climate  of  France  are  far  superior  to  those  of 
England,  as  respects  the  means  of  agricultural  production.  Yet  the 
result  of  Lavergne's  careful  researches  shows  that,  when  he  wrote, 
the  agricultural  produce  of  England  proper  was,  nearly  as  may  be, 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  France  for  equal  quantities  of  land ;  that 
wheat  in  the  former  country  produced  three  hectolitres  per  hectare, 
in  the  latter  only  one  and  a-half,  and  that  the  relation  as  to  the 
number  and  quality  of  domestic  animals  presented  a  similar  result. 

M.  Lavergne  values  the  whole  agricultural  produce  of  England 
at  3  milliards,  250  millions  of  francs,  say  130,000,000/.  sterling,  but 
he  points  out  that  some  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  different 
price  of  commodities  in  the  two  countries.  This  difference  can 
hardly  exist  to  any  considerable  extent,  since  the  operation  of 
thoroughly  free  trade  on  our  part  has  been  completely  established, 
but  as  absolute  exactness  in  such  calculations  is  not  required,  as  an 
approximation  to  the  truth  is  all  that  we  demand,  let  us  assume  that 
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the  agricnltaral  produce  of  England  was  only  100,000,000/.  Now 
it  has  been  sbown,  some  way  back,  that  to  no  other  cause  than  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  soil  of  France  is  owned  and  occupied  can  be 
attributed  the  state  of  its  agriculture,  and  we  can  hardly  be  wrong 
in  supposing  that,  were  the  soil  of  England  similarly  owned  and 
occupied,  her  total  income  woxdd  be  diminished  by  full  jo,ooo,ooo/. 
per  annum,  or  more  than  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  State,  inde- 
pendent of  the  interest  of  the  debt. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  conyerse  of  the  above  position.  If 
France  possessed  a  system  of  agriculture  equal  to  that  of  England, 
the  produce  of  her  soil  would  be  doubled.  Now  that  produce,  at  a 
period  anterior  to  1848,  is  estimated  by  Lavergne  at  5  miUiards,  or 
200,000,000/.  sterling.  We  may  then  say  that  France  loses  by 
agricultural  deficiencies  full  that  sum,  but  in  order  not  to  go  beyond 
the  mark,  we  will  only  say,  that  were  the  soil  of  France  cultivated 
up  to  the  English  standard,  the  annual  value  derived  from  its  soil 
would  be  100,000,000/.  sterling  greater  than  it  is,  and  this  would  be 
enough  to  pay  the  whole  contribution  to  Qermany  in  from,  two  to 
three  years. 

And  here,  be  it  remarked,  that  aU  the  classes  employed  in 
agriculture  are  far  better  off  in  England  than  in  France.  The 
population  of  the  latter  country  can  hardly  be  exceeded  as  respects 
industry,  thrift,  and  the  desire  to  accumulate.  If  they  exhibit  any 
inferiority  to  their  neighbours  similarly  occupied  on  this  side  the 
channel,  it  can  only  be  in  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  practices  of  their  art,  and  in  an  inferiority  of  energy.  They 
labour  early  and  late,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Englishman  does 
more  work  in  a  given  time  than  the  Frenchman.  If,  however,  we 
assume  that  this  inferiority  is  balanced  by  the  superiority  of  soil 
and  cHmate,  we  may  fairly  place  them  on  an  equality  as  respects 
productive  power. 

Now  what  is  the  comparative  result  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
two  countries  ?  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  relative 
change  worth  consideration  has  taken  place  during  the  last  twenty 
years*  Let  us  see,  then,  how  things  stood  just  before  the  publica- 
tion of  Lavergne's  work,  '^  Sur  TEconomie  Rural  de  TAngleterre," 
of  which  my  edition  is  dated  1855. 

The  English  farmer  is  richer  than  the  French  farmer,  or  the 
class  of  small  proprietors  which  most  nearly  corresponds  to  them. 
The  English  labourer  is  better  lodged,  fed,  and  clothed  than  the 
French  labourer  without  land,  or  the  small  proprietors  who  are  so 
numerous  on  the  other  side  the  channel :  of  course  there  are  many 
gradations  in  both  cases,  but  we  cannot  think  Lavergne  wrong  in 
his  views  upon  this  part  of  our  subject.  So  much,  then,  for  the 
superiority  of  the  English  system  of  ownership  and  occupation  of 
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land,  in  its  economical  aspect.  When  we  tnm  to  its  political  and 
social  resnlts  the  conclusions  to  which  we  are  impelled  to  arrive  are 
of  a  different  character,  and  we  must  allow  that  France  possesses 
manj  advantages. 

There  are  probably  as  many  persons  possessing  property  of  some 
kind,  comparatively  to  the  amonnt  of  population,  intone  country  as 
in  the  other.  We  have  the  owners  of  houses,  stock,  or  shares  in 
various  companies,  or  deposits  in  savings  banks,  and  these  would 
be  far  more  numerous,  especially  among  the  artisan  class,  were  it 
not  for  too  early  marriages,  and  the  influence  of  poor  laws ;  but 
these  last-named  kinds  of  property  do  not  carry  with  them  the 
same  sort  of  conservative  instincts  as  does  the  possession  of  land 
which  a  man  owns  and  cultivates  himself. 

The  peasant  proprietors  of  France  form  the  ballast,  which  has 
more  than  once  saved  the  vessel  of  the  State  from  being  altogether 
upset  and  dashed  against  the  rocks,  amid  the  storms  raised  by  con- 
tending factions. 

The  army,  of  which  the  kernel  is  formed  from  the  families  of 
peasant  proprietors,  has,  in  1848  and  1872,  by  defeating  the  socialistic 
and  communistic  insurgents,  saved  property  and  society  itself  from 
an  utter  overthrow,  and  would  do  so  again  were  its  services  required. 
The  peasant  proprietor  is  ignorant  and  obstinate,  not  a  little  envious, 
too,  of  the  man  who  has  broader  acres  than  himself;  but  he  has  the 
sense  to  see  that  if  the  capital  of  the  manufacturer  is  in  requisition, 
his  turn  will  probably  come  next,  the  rather  because  he  has  around 
him  a  number  of  labourers  without  land,  to  whom  a  portion  of  his 
fields  would  be  very  convenient. 

The  peasant  proprietor,  too,  has  the  ordinary  instincts  of  a 
propertied  man  in  other  respects.  He  likes  tranquillity,  has  a  dread 
of  war  and  confusion,  leaves  with  sorrow  his  native  village,  although 
he  is  readily  converted  into  a  brave  soldier.  He  has  no  especial 
affection  for  any  form  of  government,  for  theories  are  not  in  his 
line,  but  is  ready  to  support  any  form  of  rule  which  gives  him  due 
security  for  the  retention  of  his  little  modicum  of  land,  divided 
perhaps  into  a  dozen  parcelles,  out  of  whose  wretched  crops  he 
manages  to  extract,  with  unremitting  industry,  a  poor  subsistence 
for  his  household.  He  is  unf eignedly  religious,  and  pays  the  utmost 
attention  to  the  opinion  and  wishes  of  M.  le  Cur6.  I  wish  in  many 
respects  we  had  a  similar  class  in  England,  but  see  no  chance  of 
that.  We  must  be  content  to  make  the  best  of  our  materials,  such 
as  they  are. 
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Discussion  on  Mb.  Q.  Wabde  Nobmak's  Papbb. 


Mb.  James  said  there  had  been  a  great  change  in  the  mode  of 
cultiyation  and  the  valne  of  land  in  this  conntrj  during  the  last 
forty  years.  A  century  ago  the  nnmber  of  owners  of  Ifuad  mider 
cultiyation  was  nearly  ten  times  as  great  as  at  present,  but  since 
then  the  absorption  of  land  by  large  landowners  had  been  carried 
on  to  an  enormous  extent.  In  many  cases  money  had  been  borrowed 
to  accomplish  this,  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  could  be 
obtaiDed  from  the  purchase.  He  knew  of  very  few  instances  where 
the  price  of  land  exceeded  thirty  years*  purchase ;  but  in  Hereford- 
shire the  ordinary  run  of  purchases  for  the  last  forty-five  years 
had  been  at  twenty-eight  and  a-half  years.  As  a  rule,  the  owners 
of  large  tracts  of  land  had  been  bad  tenants  on  their  0¥ni  property. 
.They  had  not  failed  to  invest  large  sums  of  money  in  the  cultiva- 
tion, but,  having  the  fee  simple  in  themselves,  they  did  not  put  aside 
out  of  their  earnings  a  certain  sum  to  cover  rent  and  interest; 
consequently  they  hftd  cultivated  their  own  lands  at  a  loss.  In 
Herefordshure,  thiriy-five  years  ag^o,  the  tenant  farmers  occupied 
farms  from  50  acres  to  200  or  aoo  acres  each,  but  since  then  a 
great  change  had  taken  place.  I^  ormerly  the  capital  they  invested 
was  barely  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  work  their  lands  so  as  to 
realise  a  profit,  but  now  large  capitals  are  invested,  otherwise  the 
steam  machinery,  which  renders  them  less  dependent  on  the 
weather,  could  not  be  employed.  The  result  had  been  that  the 
race  of  small  tenants  had  died  out.  The  farmers  now  cultivated 
in  some  cases  iyCX>o  acres,  and  were  gentlemen  who  had  studied 
chemistry  and  had  ample  capital.  In  the  eastern  district  of  Here- 
ford, towards  Ledbury  and  Malvern,  the  land  is  heavy  clays,  where 
beans,  peas,  and  barley  were  cultivated  thirty  years  ago,  and  every 
fourth  year  the  land  was  allowed  to  rest,  and  a  year's  produce  was 
lost.  The  progress  of  farming  had,  however,  greatly  increased  the 
amount  of  produce  obtainable.  Land  belonging  to  Guy's  Hospital, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ross  and  Hereford,  which  fifty  years  ago 
was  let  for  1 09.  an  acre,  ^ow  fetched  3Z.  per  acre,  and  the  tenants 
were  better  off  than  when  the  land  was  cheaper.  The  absorption 
of  land  by  gentlemen  of  fortune  had  of  late  years  been  so  great, 
that  small  owners  were  very  rare  indeed. 

Mr.  Walfobj),  referring  to  the  late  communistic  movement  in 
France,  said,  the  theory  of  the  Communists  with  regard  to  land 
was  that  it  ought  to  be  as  free  to  the  whole  community  as  air  and 
water,  and  he  had  been  surprised  to  find  with  what  intensity  that 
view  was  held  by  some  gentlemen.  If,  however,  in  England  the 
desire  to  acquire  land  was  extinguished,  one  of  the  greatest  stimu- 
lants to  exertion  and  enterprise  would  be  removed.  The  one  lead- 
ing ambition  of  the  mercantile  community  appeared  to  be  to  acquire 
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land,  and  to  deprive  them  of  that  incentiYe  would  tend  to  destroy 
their  energy  and  enterprise. 

Sir  James  Akdebson  said  his  observations  and  inquiries  had 
convinced  him  that  there  were  parts  of  France  in  which  small  hold- 
ings were  the  rule,  while  in  other  parts  the  holdings  were  generally 
large.  In  the  latter  case  the  farming  was  good  and  the  population 
were  well  off,  while  where  small  holdings  prevailed,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  squalor,  poverty,  degradation,  and  submission  to 
priestcraft ;  he  wished  the  paper  had  dealt  with  statistics  proving 
the  relative  value  of  the  two  systems. 

Mr.  Elliott  said,  in  the  interesting  book,  **  Conversations  and 
Correspondence  between  De  Tocqueville  anS  Mr.  Senior,"  it  was 
stated  that  in  some  parts  of  Normandy  the  dwellings  of  the  gentry 
were  very  much  like  those  of  the  gentry  in  England,  while  the 
dwellings  of  the  labouring  people  were  exceedingly  comfortable, 
very  unlike  the  wretched  fiovels  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
of  France  were  content  to  dwell  in.  De  Tocqueville  even  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  their  homes  showed  more  real  enjoyment  of  life 
than  those  of  the  labouring  classes  in  many  parts  of  England. 
Formerly  there  were  people  in  Westmorland  and  Cumberland  called 
"  statesmen,"  ezactlv  the  class  generally  admired  as  types  of  rural 
felicity.  How  had  it  happened  that  these  small  owners  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  and  their  lands  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
large  proprietors,  many  of  whom  had  made  fortunes  in  some  of  the 
great  manufacturing  centres  P  He  had  never  been  able  to  obtain  a 
satisfikctory  answer  to  this  question,  except  that  those  '*  statesmen  " 
were  intemperate  and  did  not  lead  thrifty  lives,  so  that  they  got 
into  debt  and  were  obliged  to  sell  their  property  to  those  who  would 
give  a  high  and  sometimes  fancy  price.  He  believed  this  to  be  one 
of  the  secrets  of  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  landed  pro- 
prietors in  this  country.  Perhaps,  too,  the  43rd  Elizabeth  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  K  the  difference  between  the  thrifty 
habits  of  the  peasant  of  France  and  the  unthrifty  peasant  of  Eng- 
land was  mainly  referable  to  any  law,  it  was  that  ^Srd  Elizabeth. 

Mr.  Power  said  that  the  acreage  under  wheat  in  France  was 
something  like  17,000,000  acres,  while  in  England  it  was  not  much 
over  3,000,000  acres.  In  France,  however,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  production  per  acre  was  very  small,  while  the  amount  of 
seed  used,  on  account  of  defective  cultivation,  was  very  large.  The 
percentage  of  produce  obtained  from  the  seed  sown  was  therefore 
very  smtJl.  France,  as  an  old  settled  country,  was  eminently  sus- 
ceptible to  climate  in  the  matter  of  its  produce.  In  America, 
Russia,  and  other  countries  where  there  was  a  great  extent  of  land 
in  imperfect  cultivation,  the  seasons  had  a  much  greater  effect  on 
the  production  per  acre  than  in  countries  such  as  England,  Belgium, 
and  Germany.  The  com  crop  in  France  was,  therefore,  very  vari- 
able, in  a  good  season  being  very  much  larger  than  in  a  bad  one. 
This  would  seem  to  show  that  in  its  practical  rehult  the  system  of 
small  holdings  in  France  was  not  successful. 
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Mr.  James  said  in  France  the  implements  used  were  of  a  very 
primitive  character,  while  in  England  the  improvements  in  machinery 
nad  to  a  great  extent  oonnteracted  the  effects  of  bad  weather. 

Mr.  LuMLET  protested  against  the  paper  as  being  nnsaited  to 
the  Statistical  Society.  There  was  not  one  atom  of  stiEitistics  in  it. 
It  contained  nothing  but  broad  assertions  of  certain  views  which 
Mr.  Norman  entertained  with  regard  to  the  state  of  things  in 
England  as  compared  with  France.  No  information  whatever  was 
given  by  which  the  accuracy  of  the  conclusions  might  be  tested. 
The  paper  was  well  suited  for  another  society,  but  the  Statistical 
Society  wanted  statistics  so  arranged  that  deductions  might  be 
drawn  from  them. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Brown  said  the  writer  of  the  paper  was  a  gentleman 
well  known  in  the  best  mercantile  circles  of  London,  and  fiur 
advanced  in  years.  He  had  travelled  all  over  the  continent,  making 
good  use  of  keen  powers  of  observation,  and  a  rare  and  well- 
balanced  intelligence ;  and  especially,  considering  his  great  age,  the 
Society  must  feel  gititcful  to  him  for  taking  the  trouble  to  prepare 
such  a  paper.  A  paper  should  not  always  be  ignored  because  it 
did  not  contain  tables  of  statistics;  the  writer  not  unnaturally 
taking  it  for  granted  that  those  whom  he  addressed  were  as  familiar 
with  the  well  known  statistics  on  the  subject  as  himself.  He 
(Mr.  Brown)  had  resided  both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  where 
he  had  seen  and  compared  the  effects  of  the  two  systems  of  large 
and  small  holdings.  Along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  Lower 
Canada,  where  the  French  system  prevailed  as  it  had  for  over  t^vo 
hundred  years,  the  peasant  proprietors  were  very  poor  and  very 
ignorant  *.  200  miles  further  up  the  river,  in  Upper  Canada,  things 
were  entirely  different.  Large  farms  were  there  formed  by  free- 
minded  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Irishmen,  with  energy,  skill, 
and  capital  as  in  England.  He  believed  that  the  system  of  large 
farms  was  preferable  to  that  of  small  farms,  for  by  the  use  of  steam 
machinery  the  produce  of  the  laud  could  in  the  large  holdings  be 
greatly  increased.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  iSie  small  farms 
were  a  very  serious  drawback  to  France ;  they  tended  to  dwindle 
men's  minds,  whereas  a  large  farm  would  expand  a  man*s  faculties. 
Reference  had  been  made  to  gentlemen  buying  farms  at  fancy  prices, 
but  such  practices  are  exceptional,  and  could  not  continue  so  as  to 
be  held  as  any  rule  or  final  test  on  this  subject.  Ultimately  the 
land  in  large  holdings  must  get  into  the  hands  of  men  of  skill  and 
capital,  and  that  system  would  prove  to  be  the  cheapest,  and  every 
way  the  best  for  the  interests  of  the  entire  community. 

Sir  Charles  Dilkb  said  some  of  the  land  in  Lower  Canada, 
along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  the  very  worst  land  on 
the  American  continent,  and  he  should  look  for  an  explanation  of 
the  poverty  and  misery  of  the  inhabitants  rather  to  the  character 
of  the  land  than  to  the  tenure.  The  extremely  favourable  experience 
of  small  farms  in  Guernsey  raised  considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  statement  that  small  farms  were  a  drawback  to  the 
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production.  Undoubtedly  in  aome  parts  of  France  the  population 
living  on  very  small  farms  was  very  poor  and  miserable,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  were  parts  where  a  similar  population,  living  on 
farms  equally  small,  was  a  wealthy  population,  accumulating  money 
very  fast.  He  did  not  think  that  small  farming  or  large  farming 
had  so  much  to  do  with  the  question  as  the  richness  or  poverty  of 
the  soil.  In  Guernsey  the  soil  was  rich  and  the  climate  good,  par- 
ticularly for  root  crops,  and  there,  as  in  the  Plain  of  Yaud,  in 
Switzerland,  great  wealth  was  accumulated  by  farmers  of  very 
small  farms.  Men  living  on  patches  of  lo  or  12  acres  were  some- 
times possessors  of  large  fortunes,  accumulated  from  no  other  source 
than  the  farms.  The  paper  which  had  been  read  was  of  a  very 
loose  character,  and  the  reasons  put  forward  for  certain  things  which 
were  stated  for  facts  seemed  to  him  merely  suggested  reasons  not 
backed  by  any  facts. 

Mr.  Dboop  said  that  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  size  of  the 
holdings  in  different  parts  of  France  with  the  state  of  the  law  of 
succession  there  before  the  Bevolution,  would  render  it  possible  to 
form  a  much  more  decided  opinion  as  to  the  connection  between  the 
law  of  equal  partition  or  succession  and  the  present  subdivided 
state  of  property  in  that  country.  The  district  most  divided  was 
Alsace,  and  there  the  law  of  equal  partition  had  existed  long  before 
the  Bevolution,  and  it  would  he  believed  be  found,  that  generally 
the  parts  now  most  subdivided  were  those  in  which  equal  subdivision 
had  prevailed  before  the  Hevolution.  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  explana- 
tion of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  small  proprietors  in 
Lower  Canada,  showed  that  they*had  for  many  years  continued  to 
farm  their  small  holdings  of  poor  land.  If  the  district  had  been 
owned  by  large  proprietors,  and  the  poorer  classes  been  only 
tenants  and  labourers,  probably  the  redundant  population  would 
have  migrated  to  the  fertile  disixicts  adjoining,  where  they  would  be 
better  off  and  their  labour  more  productive ;  but  the  fact  of  the 
small  holdings  being  their  own  property  made  them  reluctant  to 
move. 

Professor  Jbvons  said  there  were  few  questions  more  difficult  of 
solution  than  that  of  the  origin  of  the  difference  in  the  holding  of 
land.  There  were  many  other  points  of  difference  between  the 
industrial  systems  adopted  in  England  and  France.  For  instance, 
why  was  it  that  such  an  extensive  system  of  banking  prevailed  in 
England,  when  in  the  country  towns  of  France  banking  was  almost 
unknown.  What  was  the  tendency  of  things  in  the  present  day, 
towards  large  farms  or  small  farms  ?  He  was  of  opinion  that  there 
was  a  distinct  tendency  to  a  division  of  labour;  that  one  man 
should  be  the  owner  and  another  the  leaseholder.  Then  arose  the 
question  whether  a  man  with  little  capital  would  be  likely  to  invest 
in  the  purchase  of  land  yielding  only  3  per  cent.,  when,  by  using  the 
capital  on  the  farm,  he  could  get  a  much  higher  profit.  Where  so 
great  a  difference  existed,  he  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  for  the 
workers  of  land  to  be  also  the  owners.  Attention  should  be  directed 
to  perfecting  a  system  of  leases  and  tenant  right,  and  not  wasted 
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on  a  hopeless  endeavonr  to  establisli  peasant  proprietors  in  England. 
Peasant  proprietors  natnrally  sprang  np  where  land  had  little  or  uo 
rent,  bnt  where  the  rents  were  large,  it  was  striving  against  the 
laws  of  natore  to  attempt  to  maintain  small  holdings  worked  by 
poor  owners. 

The  Ghaibman  said  he  knew  an  instance  of  a  fiurmer,  the  owner 
of  certain  fields  which  were  very  badly  cnltivated  so  long  as  he 
continued  to  own  them,  bnt  no  sooner  had  he  sold  them,  and 
exchanged  the  condition  of  proprietor  for  that  of  tenant,  paying  a 
full  rent,  than  a  complete  change  took  place  in  his  mode  of  cnltiva- 
tion,  so  that  his  crops  became  the  admiration  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bonrhood.  It  seemed  as  if  his  obligation  to  pay  a  distinct  snm  as 
rent,  at  fixed  intervals  of  time,  acted  as  a  wholesome  stimnlns  to 
him  to  exert  himself.  The  speaker  thought  that  this  case  was  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  one. 

Mr.  Fbedebigk  Pubdt  said  a  large  fiind  of  information  with 
regard  to  the  holdings  of  land  in  different  countries  of  Europe  was 
'to  be  found  in  reports  from  our  consuls  and  ministers  abroad.  It 
was  not  fair  to  make  a  comparison  between  an  ignorant  French 
peasant  on  poor  land,  and  a  rich  energetic  Scotchman  on  good  land. 
In  order  to  form  a  true  comparison,  large  holdings  and  small  hold- 
ings of  the  same  quality  of  land  and  worked  by  the  same  class  of 
cultivators  with  equal  advantages  in  the  way  of  means,  must  be 
compared,  and  then  tested  as  to  the  value  of  the  respective  results. 

The  Ghaibhan  said  the  meeting  was  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Norman  for  bringing  this  paper  before  them.  If  some  objection 
had  been  taken  to  the  absence  of  figures,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  seeing  the  great  labour  involved  in  the  compilation  of  statistical 
papers,  it  was  scarcely  reasonable  to  expect  that  eight  or  ten  papers 
frdly  entitled  to  that  name  could  be  forthcoming  every  Session. 
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SuGGESTiOKS  fifr  A  OoYEBNMENT  LoAN  &y  Means  oJ  a  New  Fobh 
of  Sbcuritt  to  he  termed  "  Accumulativb  Bonds."  By  Sir 
Henry  Barron,  Bart.,  Secretary  of  Legation, 

"  L'^paigne  est  I'^^ment  le  plus  pmssant  des  progres  mat^rielB  de  la  eoci^t^ ; 
Bans  I'^pargne  des  generations  pr^cMenfes  nous  n'anrions  ni  habitations,  ni  ontils, 
ni  routes  ni  cananz,  ni  campagnes  fertiles  ni  villes  florissautes.  C'est  grioe  aux 
economies  de  tlos  p^res  qne  la  civilisation  a  pn  atteindre  le  degr^  d'eUvation  auquel 
elle  est  aigonrd'bui  parvenae.  C'est  par  nos  economies  qu'elle  continnera  dans 
I'aTenir  sa  marcbe  progressive." 

From  a  Belgian  Official  Document  of  1859  on  Sacinga  Banks, 

§  1.  There  are  three  classes  of  investors  in  Oovemment  fwnds : — 

1.  Those  who  seek  a  fixed  and  perpetual  interest  for  their 
capital. 

2.  Those  who  invest  for  purposes  of  speculation. 

3.  Those  who  seek  to  increase  their  capital  by  annually  reinvest- 
ing their  interest. 

The  first  of  these  classes  aJreadj  enjoys  every  facility  that  can 
be  desired  for  investing  their  capital  at  every  rate  of  interest  &om 
3  to  50  per  cent.  With  reference  to  the  second  class,  the  following 
scheme  is  not  devised  for  the  advantage  of  speculators,  but  it  will, 
by  simplifying  calculations,  prove  very  convenient  for  them. 

§  2.  This  scheme  is  addressed  solely  to  the  third  class  of  investors, 
viz.,  to  those  who  wish  to  improve  their  capital  by  the  patient  and 
honest  accumulation  of  the  interest  produced  by  it.  All  States 
wisely  encourage  this  tendency  in  the  working  class,  by  the  institu- 
tion of  savings  banks,  even  at  a  loss  to  the  treasury.  Saving  and 
forethought  are  evidently  the  mainstay  of  every  family  high  or  low, 
as  they  are  the  chief  lever  of  the  national  prosperity  and  riches. 
This  wholesome  and  irrepressible  passion  of  human  nature,  ought 
surely  to  be  encouraged  by  every  statesman.  Hundreds  of  millions 
of  pounds  are  annually  looking  for  employment  in  Europe,  which 
must  proceed  from  the  savings  of  the  present  generation.  My 
object  is  now  to  ofier  to  the  great  middle  class  a  means  of  not  only 
investing  but  accumulating  their  savings,  and  this  is  a  mode  which 
shall  be  equally  profitable  to  both  borrower  and  lender,  in  other 
words,  to  provids  a  sa/vings  hank  for  all  classes, 

§  3.  I  propose  a  new  form  of  Chvemment  loam^  which  shall  offer  to 
investors  the  revmhvrsement  of  their  capital  ai  dovhle  its  present  value 
hy  the  opei'aMon  of  compound  interest.  A  loan  of,  say  i,cxx),ooo/.y 
contracted  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  requires  a  perpetual  annuity 
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of  50,000/.  for  the  payment  of  interest,  will  thns  absorb  in  a 
centniy  a  sum  of  5,000,000/.  for  interest  alone,  and  nevertheless 
remains  the  same  undiminished  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
nation.  The  national  debt  is  indeed  the  tub  of  the  Danaldes.  The 
same  loan  may  be  entirely  extinguished  in  31*33  years  by  a  ter- 
minable annuity  of  63,836/.,  -which  will  only  involve  an  aggregate 
expenditure  of  2,000,000/.  Surely  a  simple  statenient  of  these 
figures  is  enough  to  decide  the  qtlestion,  if  there  can  be  any  question 
between  these  two  alternatives.  The  subscribers  to  the  loan  will 
receive,  not  a  terminable  annuity,  but  an  accumulative  bond  for 
200/.,  to  be  repaid  at  this  uniform  rate  by  equal  annual  drawings 
spread  over  a  period  of  31*33  years,  therefore  in  a  mean  term  of 
15*66  years.  The  ^ed  principle  and  essence  of  this  scheme  con- 
sists in  the  reimbursement  of  eveiy  bond  at.  double  its  original 
amount,  which  increased  value  represents  the  compound  interest. 

§  4.  The  rate  of  interest,  the  amount  of  the  annuity,  and  the 
number  of  years  are  the  three  variable  terms  of  the  loan.  These 
wiU  be  found  to  be  corelative  to  each  other  in  a  fixed  inverse  ratio. 
The  law  which  governs  this  ratio  is  interesting  to  examine.  Any  one 
of  these  three  terms  being  given,  is  enough  to  elicit  the  two  others  ! 
There  are,  therefore,  three  problems  which  will  arise  in  connection 
with  a  loan  of  this  nature,  according  to  that  one  of  the  three  terms 
which  is  given.  I  propose  to  discuss  the  three  formulas  necessary 
for  solving  those  three  problems,  and  then  to  present  a  tabular 
statement  showing  the  figures  resulting  from  different  rates  of 
interest.  It  will  be  found  that  with  the  increase  of  the  rate  of 
interest  the  annuity  must  increase,  and  the  term  of  yeai*s  decrease 
in  a  certain  proportion. 

§  5.  The  advantages  of  this  innovation  may  he  reduced  to  five.  As 
there  are  five  principal  interests  that  will  be  affected  by  it,  I  propose 
to  consider  its  bearing  on  all  these  interests,  viz. : — 

1.  On  the  piiblic  interests  of  society  in  general. 

2.  On  the  fina/ncial  interest  of  the  State, 
8.  On  the  interest  of  the  lenders, 

4.  On  the  interest  of  the  hankers  or  financial  houses  who  isstte  the 
loan, 

5.  On  the  interest  of  speetdators, 

I  will  expose  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  this  scheme 
under  the  above  five  different  heads,  and  will  also  discuss  the  object 
tions,  if  any,  which  may  be  advanced  ag^nst  it.  I  need  hardly 
premise  that  this  scheme  is  not  intended  to  supersede,  but  only  to 
compete  with  other  forms  of  loan.  It  will  be  certainly  a  complete 
novelty,  as  nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  yet  been  issued  or  even 
proposed.  It  is  different  from  all  so-called  lottery  loans,  though  it 
has  one  feature  in  common  with  thenii  that  of  being  repayable  at 
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compoimd  interest.  In  all  these  lottery  loans,  a  few  monster  prizes 
are  held  ont  as  baits  to  entrap  the  public,  while  the  real  value  of  the 
bond  is  purposely  made  so  inscrutable  as  to  baffle  the  acutest  mathe- 
matician. They  all,  however,  have  one  feature  in  common,  which 
entirely  distinguishes  them  from  my  scheme,  viz.,  that  they 
uniformly  postpone  the  bulk  of  repayments  to  the  remotest  possible 
date,  generally  to  the  next  century ;  whereas  my  bonds  are  paid  off 
at  the  full  uniform  rate  from  the  very  first  year  of  the  loan  to  the 
last.  The  value  of  these  bonds  may  therefore  always  be  readily 
estimated,  while  in  lottery  bonds  the  meagreness  of  the  interest  is 
always  concealed  under  a  "toilette  tapagente"  of  monster  prizes. 
Whatever  its  merits  or  demerits  may  be,  this  scheme  is  entirely 
different  from  every  other  as  yet  existing  or  projected.  As  it  is 
destined,  in  my  opinion,  to  great  success,  I  claim,  at  least,  the  entire 
merit  of  its  conception. 

§  6.  The  public  interest  is  my  only  consideration  in  bringing  for^ 
ward  this  scheme.  If  savings  banks  are  good,  so  are  accumulative 
bonds.  They  will  constitute  a  savings  bank  for  the  public  at  large, 
with  all  the  advantages  and  none  of  the  cost  of  those  institutions. 
It  is  idle  to  dilate  on  the  great  public  service  rendered  by  savings 
banks,  but  their  field  of  operation  is  small,  and  they  are  conducted 
at  a  loss  to  the  State,  though  the  interest  paid  to  depositors  is  only 
3  per  cent.,  therefore  less  than  that  paid  by  the  funds.  Surely  there 
is  room  for  improvement  here  in  the  interest  of  the  working  class 
alone.  But  their  savings  are  small  compared  to  those  of  other 
classes.  The  savings  of  our  forefathers  constitute  the  riches  of  the 
nation.  To  encourage  this  virtue  is  therefore  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation  as  well  as  that  of  every  individual  &mily. 
This  form  of  loan,  which  is  calculated  in  the  highest  degree  to 
promote  this  end,  deserves,  therefore,  the  favour  of  the  Grovernment 
on  moral  and  social  grounds.  I  do  not  see  any  objection  that  can 
be  urged  against  it.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  stimulate  gambling ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  harmless  attraction  of  the  annual  drawing 
is  calculated  to  divert  the  public  from  the  dangerous  allurements  of 
the  Stock  Exchange.  It  will,  therefore,  promote  more  than  one 
social  interest. 

§  7.  The  State  as  a  borrower  is  interested  in  raising  money  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate  of  interest.  Experience  has  shown  that  a  ter- 
minable annuity  is  more  economical  to  the  State  than  a  perpetual 
one.  This  principle  has  been  observed  in  all  our  financial  operations 
of  recent  years.  We  have  clearly  no  right  to  saddle  all  future 
generations  with  a  perpetual  debt  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  our 
prodigadities  of  the  day.  The  system  of  perpetual  annuities  is 
onerous,  improvident,  and  unjust.  A  debt  contracted  by  the  nation, 
say  in  1773,  has  now  been  paid  five  times  over  in  the  shape  of 
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interesi,  and  yet  remains  the  same  dead  weight  on  tlie  Bhonlders  of 
the  nation  till  the  end  of  time  or  till  a  national  bankruptcy.  Yet  it 
might  have  been  easily  paid  off  in  thirty- two  years  by  a  slight 
annual  sum  added  to  the  interest. 

§  8.  The  system  of  terminable  annuities  is  now  recognised  in 
England,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  as  the  true  principle.  It  is, 
however,  open  to  one  objection,  stated  as  follows  by  McCnlloch, 
*'  We  look  upon  all  attempts,  and  particularly  those  made  by 
"  Government,  to  get  individuals  to  exchange  capital  for  annuities, 
'*  as  radically  objectionable,  and  as  being  subversive  of  principles 
*'  which  ought  to  be  strengthened  rather  than  weakened. '*  My 
scheme  is  not  open  to  the  above  just  criticism,  as  it  preserves  the 
capital  of  individuals,  while  affording  to  the  State  all  the  advantages 
of  a  terminable  annuity.  As  compared  with  the  two  rival  systems 
of  terminable  annuities  and  of  sinking  funds,  whether  voluntary  or 
compulsory  as  hitherto  practised,  all  the  advantages  will,  I  think,  be 
found  on  the  side  ^f  the  accumulative  bonds.  The  certainty  of  the 
repayment  of  the  capital,  will  enable  a  loan  on  this  principle  to  be 
floated  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  any  other,  at  least  such  is  my 
opinion,  which  may  be  mistaken.  But  that  it  wiU  facilitate  saving 
among  individuals,  will  reduce  the  cost  of  management,  and  will 
bring  the  aggregate  cost  of  each  loan  into  a  fixed  well-defined  com- 
pass, these  are  propositions  which  cannot  be  contested. 

§  9.  Thirdly.  The  investing  public  will  profit  in  a/n  equal  degree 
wUh  the  State  by  this  innovation.  That  large  class  of  investors  who 
only  require  to  increase  their  capital,  will  find  this  the  best,  indeed 
practically  the  only  form  of  security  to  thoroughly  answer  their 
purpose.  They  will  no  longer  have  to  go  to  the  Stock  Exchange 
twice  or  four  times  a-year  for  the  sake  of  investing  their  dividends. 
Their  capital  grows  every  day  at  compound  interest,  and  comes 
back  to  them  doubled  without  trouble,  loss,  risk,  letter  writing,  or 
expenses  of  any  kind  to  themselves.  The  probabilities  of  the  reim- 
bursement being  spread  evenly  over  a  fixed  term  of  years,  clearly 
defined  beforehand,  can  be  calculated  by  a  child,  whereas  the  draw- 
ings of  the  old  type  are  in  the  first  years  of  the  loan  quite  infini- 
tesimal. These  are  solid  advantages  which  must  attract  immense 
numbers,  especially  to  the  first  loan  issued  on  the  accumulative 
principle,  which  will  be  unique  in  the  world. 

§  10.  Fourthly.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  con^ 
tractor  of  a  similar  loan  would  realise  a  large  profit  I  am  convinced 
that  the  accumulative  bonds  would  be  eagerly  sought  after,  even  at 
a  higher  price  than  bonds  of  the  old  type  paying  the  same  rate  of 
interest.  This  is  a  fair  conclusion  from  the  favour  shown  to  bonds, 
even  with  the  present  illusory  drawings,  as  compared  with  loans 
without  any  drawings  at  all.     On  the  other  hand,  it  may  happen 
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that  the  public  will  not  respond  to  the  first  experiment  of  this  kind. 
This  is  a  contingency  very  easy  to  provide  against,  by  dividing  a 
loan  into  accumulative  and  ordinary  bonds,  and  offering  both  to  the 
public  simultaneously,  both  bearing  the  same  intrinsic  rate  of 
interest.  By  this  means  the  only  possible  loss  to  be  apprehended 
would  be  that  of  printing  a  certain  number  of  superfluous  bonds. 
Even  that  might  be  avoided  by  only  printing  the  bonds  after  the 
subscription.  This  seems  to  be  the  fairest  mode  in  which  to  sound 
the  public  taste.  There  is  here  a  wide  field  for  speculation,  but  a 
speculation  in  which  there  is,  I  think,  much  to  gain  and  certainly 
nothing  to  lose.  The  first  accumulative  loan  will  probably  be  most 
profitable  to  the  contractor,  as  being  unique  of  its  kind  it  will,  at 
first,  have  no  competition  to  contend  against.  The  risk  being 
practically  nil,  it  would  seem  to  be  surely  worth  while  to  try  the 
experiment. 

§  11.  Ths  fifth  and  last  advcmtage  of  the  accumulative  bonds 
consists  m  their  superiority  as  an  instrument  of  speculation.  In  the 
eye  of  the  moralist  this  quality  will  not  add  to,  or  detract  from, 
their  value,  as  it  will  not  increase  or  diminish  the  amount  of 
speculation  which  already  exists.  But  it  will  certainly  attract  the 
attention  of  speculators,  and  should  therefore  have  its  weight  with 
the  banker  oi*  finance  company  called  upon  to  issue  a  loan.  This 
quality  must  add  to  the  future  popularity  and  marketableness  of  the 
bonds.  The  absence  of  coupons  must  enormously  simplify  all  opera- 
tions connected  with  the  sale,  transfer,  custody,  and  quotation  of 
the  bonds,  and  must  keep  them  at  an  uniform  price  throughout  the 
year,  fl actuating  only  in  obedience  to  the  political  and  financial 
currents  of  the  time.  Their  quoted  price  will  not  be  vitiated  by 
varying  sums  of  accruing  interest  to  be  deducted  from  the  same. 
Their  intrinsic  value  will  remain  constant  throughout  the  year,  but 
will  tend  to  rise  gradually  from  one  year  to  another  in  a  mathe- 
matical progression.  This  absence  of  coupons  ought  to  suppress  or 
to  cheapen  "  contangoes,"  and  therefore  to  make  these  bonds  the 
favourite  speculative  stock. 

§  12.  It  is  evident  that  if  England  is  ever  to  pay  off  her  debt,  it 
mttst  he  by  mea/ns  of  termi^iable  annuities.  These  accumulative 
bonds,  which  constitute  an  improvement  of  the  same  principle, 
would  enable  us  to  realise  the  above  consummation.  The  amount 
of  the  national  funded  debt  was  in  1872  730,986,000/.,  paying  an 
interest  of  22,156,952/.,  equal  to  about  3  per  cent,  on  the  nominal 
capital.  The  present  value  of  the  debt,  at  the  current  price  of 
consols  (say  92),  would  be  only  672,507,000/.  The  rate  of  interest 
implied  by  the  above  rate  of  92,  is  3}  per  cent.  This  figure  may 
be  assumed  to  be  the  present  exponent  of  British  credit.  At  this 
rate  of  interest  an  annuity  of  41,248/.  will  pay  off  a  capital  of 
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l,ooo,oooZ.  in  48*4869  years ;  therefore  an  annnity  of  30,152,288/., 
would  pay  off  the  whole  nominal  capital  of  the  debt  within  the 
same  period.  Bat  if  the  capital  of  the  debt,  which  is  pnrely 
nominal,  and,  owing  to  the  improvidence  of  former  Gk)vemments, 
is  abont  40  per  cent,  more  than  the  snm  really  borrowed,  were 
reduced  by  only  8  per  cent,  to  the  above  snm  of  6'j2,^oy,ooQL^  its 
present  market  vidne,  the  annuity  required  for  its  extinction  in 
forty-eight  and  a-half  years,  would  be  only  27,739,380/.,  therefore 
only  5,572,848/.  more  than  the  perpetual  annuity  now  payable. 
The  nation  is  rich  and  patriotic  enough  to  bear  this  brief  additional 
taxation  in  order  to  secure  so  vast  a  prise. 

§  13.  To  pay  off  the  national  debt  at  its  present  nominal  value 
by  means  of  a  terminable  annuity  in  forty-eight  and  a-half  year% 
would  perhaps  overtax  our  strength  In  this  case  the  burden 
might  be  diminished  by  extending  the  term  to  eighty-six  years,  and 
the  annual  charge  would  be  reduced  to  3*4718  per  cent.,  or  to  an 
aggregate  of  25,378,858/.  per  annum  on  the  present  nominal  capital, 
or  23,347,855/.  on  the  reduced  capital.  In  either  case  the  addition 
to  our  burdens  would  be  quite  insignificant.  But  if  the  debt  can 
be  reduced,  as  I  think  just  and  feasible,  at  its  present  market  value 
of  92,  to  672,507,000/.,  it  could  and  should  be  extinguished  in  forty- 
eight  and  a-half  years.  Each  holder  of  stock  should  he  offered  the 
option  of  two  alternatives^  viz.j  either  to  receive  a  terminable  cmnuity 
of  3  •81/.  per  cent  instead  of  this  present  perpetual  annuity  of  3/.,  or 
in  lieu  of  it  an  accumulative  bond  for  184/.  (double  the  present  value 
of  his  capital),  to  be  paid  off  by  eqiuil  annual  drawings  spread  over 
the  intervening  forty-eight  and  a-half  years,  therefore  within  a 
mean  term  of  tweniy-four  and  a-qnarter  years.  The  certainty  of 
the  repayment  of  the  capital,  coupled  with  the  option  of  receiving 
payment  in  either  of  two  forms,  would  more  than  compensate  for 
the  nominal  reduction  of  the  fondholder's  capital.  If  the  term  of 
eighty-six  years  be  adopted,  it  would  enable  100/.  stock  to  be  paid 
off  at  300/.  by  annual  drawings.  The  term  of  forty-eight  and  a-half 
years  would,  however,  be  much  more  prudent  and  advantageous,  wi 
that  term  would  only  entail  an  aggregate  sacrifice  of  double  instead 
of  three  times  the  present  value  of  our  debt. 

§  14.  The  sum  of  5,572,000/.  for  forty-eight  a/nd  Onhalf  years  is 
all  that  is  now  required  to  pay  off  the  national  debt  in  the  mode  which 
I  propose.  Surely  this  would  be  well  bestowed  for  the  purpose  at 
casting  this  millstone  from  our  necks,  and  unpawning  the  national 
patrimony.  Little  or  no  addition  to  our  present  burdens  would  be 
necessary,  for  we  have  already  a  surplus  of  3,000,000/.  or  4,000,000^. 
to  dispose  of.  Any  deficiency  might  be  easily  supplied  by  an  export 
duty  on  coal,  which  would  be  generally  welcomed  by  the  nation  at 
large  as  a  measure  of  prudence  and  humanity,  as  well  as  a  tax  more 
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just  and  unobjectionable  th^  many  which  we  are  now  paying. 
Some  unknown  smn  is  now  annnallj  devoted  to  the  redemption  of 
onr  debt;  the  same  sum  expended  on  a  constant  definite  mathe- 
matical principle,  wonld  have  a  much  more  tangible  effect  than  that 
resnlting  from  onr  present  fitful,  desultory,  and  mysterious  system. 
The  institution  of  terminable  annuities,  due  to  Messrs.  Gladstone 
and  Lowe,  must  be  admitted  to  have  done  good  service.  The  accu- 
mulative bonds  would  prove  an  adjunct — ^not  a  rival — to  this 
flyatem,  and  another  step  in  advance.  In  grappling  with  the 
national  debt,  they  would  &cilitate  this  vast  operation  by  presenting 
a  valuable  alternative  to  be  oSbred  to  trustees  and  other  fund- 
holders  in  lieu  of  terminable  or  perpetual  annuities.  They  would 
be  eagerly  sought  for  by  those  who  requiiv  to  preserve  and  increase 
their  capital,  an  object  which  is  entirely  firustrated  by  a  terminable 
annidty.  Another  great  national  desideratum,  which  has  been  so 
ably  proposed  by  Mr.  Biddulph  Martin,  viz.,  the  purchase  of  rail- 
ways by  the  State,  would  be  also  materially  facilitated  by  the 
creation  of  accumulative  bonds^  in  conjunction  with  terminable 
annuities,  to  be  offered  to  the  option  of  stockholders. 
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APPENDIX. 


Table  of  Amortisation  of  a  Loan  of  1,000,000^.  Divided  into  10,000  Bonds 
of  looL,  to  be  Paid  Of  at  %ooL  by  equal  Annual  Dravnngs,  which  Sum 
is  to  inclvde  Compound  Interest;  Showing  the  Amount  of  each  Annuity^ 
the  Number  of  Annuities,  and  the  Number  of  Bonds  Paid  Of  each 
Year  at  the  fofJU/wing  Rates  of  Interest. 


Nnmber 

Bate  of  InterMt. 

Annnity. 

Yean. 

of  Bonds  Paid  Off 
Annually. 

Fercnt. 

£ 

3 

88,042*08 

5*'5733 

190*2104 

3i 

41,24817 

48-4869 

206*2409 

3i 

44,459*89 

44-9843 

222*2993 

4 

50,900*27 

39*^9^5 

264*5014 

4t 

57,363*36 

34*8654 

286*8167 

5 

63,849*29 

3>'3237 

319*2464 

5i 

70,358*26 

28*4259 

351*7913 

6 

76,890*41 

26*0110 

384-4521 

7 

90,024-91 

22*2l6o 

460*1246 

8 

103,254*11 

19*3696 

516*2706 

9 

116,579-30 

I7'i557 

582-8965 

10 

130,001*84 

15*3844 

6500092 

II 

143,523-12 

13*9350 

717*6156 

IZ 

157,144-52 

12*7271 

785*7226 

Ab  the  bonds  cannot  be  snbdivided,  the  fractions  of  a  bond  may 
be  disregarded  for  a  time,  until  thej  enable  one  more  bond  to  be 
paid  off,  saj  every  four  or  five  years.  It  may  possibly  be  thought 
preferable  to  pay  off  all  these  redundant  bonds  together  in  the  last 
year,  which  arrangement  would  entail  an  advantage  to  the  borrower, 
slightly  disturbing  the  economy  of  the  loan. 

Solution  of  the  Three  Problems  connected  with  "  Accumtdative  " 

Bonds. 

In  working  questions  connected  with  these  bonds,  the  capital  of 
the  debt  is  known  and  the  sum  of  all  the  payments  is  known  to  be 
double  the  original  capital.  The  other  elements  which  enter  into 
consideration  are : — 

1.  The  rate  of  interest. 

2.  The  amount  of  each  annuity. 

3.  The  number  of  these  annual  payments. 

Any  one  of  these  three  terms  being  given,  is  sujfficient  to  elicit  the 
other  two  quwntities.  The  process  is  interesting  but  intricate, 
requiring  the  application  of  the  higher  branches  of  algebra  and 
logarithms.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  solve  all  three  problems  by 
a  simple  rule  of  three,  with  the  assistance  of  a  book  of  annuity 
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tables.  I  begin  by  assuming  that  a  State  issnes  a  loan  of  i,ooo,ooo/* 
divided  into  io,cxx>  bonds  of  looL  each,  repayable  at  200/.  by  a 
number  of  equal  terminable  annuities,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  2,ooo,oooZ.,  wbicli  sum  represents  tbe  original  capital  of,  and  the 
compound  interest  accruing  on  the  loan. 

Question  I.  The  rate  of  interest  being  given,  it  is  required  to 
know  the  amount  of  each  annuity  and  the  number  of  years. 

Take  a  table  of  "  present  values  "  and  look  down  the  column  of 
the  given  rate  till  a  present  value  is  found  which  is  equal  to  half 
the  number  of  years  standing  opposite  to  it,  that  number  of  years 
will  be  the  answer.  Probably  no  exact  number  will  be  found,  but 
there  will  be  two  consecutive  "  present  values,"  one  greater  and  the 
other  less  than  half  the  number  of  years  opposite  to  it.  The  true 
number  of  years  will  be  between  these  two,  and  the  fraction  of  the 
year  can  be  found,  if  extreme  accuracy  be  not  required,  by  inter- 
polation. Thus,  if  the  rate  of  interest  be  5  per  cent.,  on  looking 
down  the  table  of  "present  values  "  we  find  the  "  present  value "  of 
i/.  per  annum 

For  31  years  to  be  15*59282.  [more  than  half  the  years]. 
„    32  „  15-8027/.  [less  „  ]. 

The  true  answer  must  be  between  thirty-one  and  thirty-two 
years.  If  we  had  the  right  number  of  years  and  subtracted  half 
from  the  present  value,  the  remainder  would  be  zero.  But  here  as 
the  present  value — 

For  31  jears  instead  of  15*5  is  15*59212.,  therefore  too  much  by  +  -0928 
„    32  „  i6*o  „  15*80272.,  „  little    „    --1973 

The  total  of  these  discrepancies  on  either  side,  yiz '2901 

represents  the  effect  of  one  year  on  the  present  value.*  In  other 
words,  a  difference  of  one  year  in  the  time  makes  a  difference  of 
0*2901/.  in  the  present  value.  As,  therefore,  thirty-one  years  are 
too  little,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  fraction  of  a  year  to  be  added 
to  thirty-one  years,  will  bear  the  same  ratio  to  one  year  as  '0928/. 
does  to  '290 1 Z.  This  is  easily  found  by  the  following  rule  of  three : — 

•2901  :  '0928  : :  1  :  a;.   aj=  '3195. 

Therefore  the  number  of  years  is  3 1*3 195. 

When  once  the  number  of  annual  payments  is  known,  the 
amount  of  each  is  found  by  dividing  the  sum  of  these  payments, 
which  we  know  to  be  2,000,000/.,  by  the  number  of  years;  the 
result  would  be  63,8 5 7 '66/.  This  result,  elicited  by  interpolation,  is 
however  only  approximative,  and  less  accurate  than  that  of 
63,849*29/.  inscribed  in  the  table  of  amortisation  resulting  from 
direct  calculation. 
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QueiHon  II.  When  the  amonnt  of  eaoh  aimnal  payment  is  given, 
it  is  required  to  find  the  rate  of  interest  and  the  number  of  annual 
payments. 

AsBUTniug  the  amount  of  the  annuity  to  be  50,000/.,  the  number 
of  years  may  be  found  by  dividing  2,000,000/.,  the  sum  of  the  paj^ 
ments,  by  50,000,  which  gives  forty  years. 

Then  take  the  same  tables  of  annuities  and  look  through  Uie 
tables  of  '*  present  values  "  at  different  rates  of  interest,  until  we 
find  two  consecutive  rates  as  close  as  possible,  under  one  of  which, 
opposite  the  given  number  of  years,  there  is  a  "  p^sent  value  " 
greater  than  half  and  nnder  the  other  less  than  half  of  that  given 
number.  The  required  rate  of  interest  will  be  between  these  two 
consecutive  rates* 

In  the  present  instauoe,  the  time  being  foriy  years,  the  present 
value  of  1/,  annuity 

Vor  40  yean  will  be  found  to  be  at  4  per  cent.  »  19*79277/.  [lets  than  half]. 

3*      »..       -  20*55099/.  [more      „      ]. 


ft  19 


The  true  rate  is,  therefore,  between  the  above  two  rates,  and  may  be 
found  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  interpolation,  according  to  the 
following  formula : — 

20*55099  —  1979277  :  20  —  1979277  : :  4  —  3f  :  ». 

0  will  be  =  3 '93 2,  which  is  the  rate  of  interest  required. 

£ 

Bttbtracting    -..«.... — i9'79»77 

From 20*55099 

We  obtain '75821 

which  is  therefore  the  difference  in  the  "  present  value,"  correspond- 
ing to  a  difference  of  a  quarter  per  cent,  in  the  rate  of  interest. 
But  the  present  value  at  the  required  rate  must  be  20,  therefore  it 
must  differ  firom  the  present  value  at  4  per  cent.-^ 

e 

Which  is    , X9'79277 

By   "20723 

We,  therefore,  say : — 

758^2  :  -20723  : :  J  :  «. 

This  gives  x  s  *o68,  which  subtracted  firom  4  per  cent.,  gives 
3*932,  the  rate  of  interest  required. 

Quesiion  III.  The  number  of  annual  payments  being  given,  it 
is  required  to  find  the  amount  of  each  annual  payment  and  the  rate 
of  interest. 
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This  problem  is  practically  identical  witli  the  last.     When  the 

number  of  payments  is  gi^en,  the  amount  of  each  may  be  fonnd  by 

simply  dividing  their  snm,  which  we  know  to  be  2,ocx>,ooo/.,  by  the 

nnmber  of  years.     If  we  assume  that  number  to  be  20,  the  amount 

of  each  annual  payment  will  evidently  be  icx>,cxx>/.     On  looking 

down  the  table  of  annuities,  we  find  that  at  twenty  years  the  rate 

of  interest  must  be  between  7  and  8  per  cent.,  for 

£ 
At  7  per  cent,  the  present  value  of  iZ.  for  twenty  years  »  10*59401 

„  8                        „                              „                         -    9-81814 
The  difference  therefore 0*77587 

corresponds  to  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  interest  of  i  per  cent. 
The  true  rate  of  interest  may  now  be  found  by  the  same  process  of 
interpolation  as  above  under  Question  II. 

We  know  that  the  **  present  value  "  at  the — 

e 

Beqnired  rate  if ^ 10*0 

We  haye  found  that  at  8  per  oent.  it  is ....      9*8 1814 

Difference  *i8i86 


The  rate  of  interest  decreases  as  the  "  present  value  "  increases, 
though  not  in  a  strictly  inverse  ratio.  We  may  however  assume, 
for  facility  of  calculation,  that  the  differences  are  proportional. 
We  know  that  the  true  present  value  at  the  required  rate  of 
interest  is  greater  than  the  present  value  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent. 
byo-i8i86/. 

We  may  assume,  therefore,  that  the  true  rate  of  interest  is  less 

than  8  per  cent,  by  a  fraction,  which  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to 

I  per  cent,  that  '18186  does  to  77587,  the  figure  representing  the 

difference  of  present  value  corresponding  to  a  difference  of  i  per 

cent,  in  the  rate  of  interest. 

We  say,  therefore : 

•77587  :  '18186  ::  I  :  35. 

X  is  here  found  to  be 0*23439 

This  sum  therefore  subtracted  from 8'poooo 

GKres 7*76561 

which  is  the  rate  of  interest  required. 
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I. — Oeneral  Results  of  the  Commercial  and  Financial  History  and 

Review  of  1872. 

From  tlie  Economist  of  tlie  15tli  March,  1873  : — 

This  is  the  tenth  of  the  series  which  has  appeared  in  that 
paper.  (See  Journal,  vol.  xxxv,  pp.  127 — 146.)  As  customary,  only 
the  general  introduction  to  the  history  is  printed  here  in  exienso. 
But  the  further  scope  and  importance  of  the  review  are  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  titles  of  the  subdivisions  and  of  the  appended 
tables.     (See  list  at  pp.  481  and  432.) 

*'  1872  will  be  remarkable  and  important  as  a  year  in  which  a 
general  and  rapid  rise  of  the  prices  of  commodities  and  the  wages 
of  labour,  and  especially  of  the  prices  and  wages  relating  to  the 
primary  and  *  instrumental '  articles  of  coal  and  iron  compelled 
the  attention  of  the  whole  country — as  a  year  of  defective  harvest, 
cattle  plague,  and  excessive  rainfall — ^as  the  period  of  a  severe  and 
threatening  autumn  pressure  in  the  money  market ;  as  the  interval 
within  which  France  succeeded  in  raising  the  loan  required  to  dis- 
,  charge  the  German  subsidy  and  release  French  territory  from  the 
invading  troops ;  as  the  period  of  the  final  conclusion  of  the  dispute 
between  England  and  the  United  States  arising  out  of  the  affairs  of 
the  '  Alabama ;'  and  finally,  as  the  year  which  witnessed  the  spread 
all  over  Germany,  Austria,  and  Central  and  South- Eastern  Europe, 
of  an  activity  and  scope  of  commercial  and  industrial  enterprise  far 
beyond  any  former  experience  of  those  countries. 

"  But  of  all  the  events  of  the  year  the  profound  economic 
changes  generated  by  the  rise  of  prices  and  wages  in  this  country, 
in  Central  and  Western  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States,  has  been 
the  most  full  of  moment ;  and  hence,  in  order  to  bring  together  as 
large  a  body  of  authentic  evidence  as  possible,  and  from  a  variety 
of  quarters,  we  have  not  hesitated  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  collec- 
tion of  materials  contained  in  our  Annual  History,  and  in  the 
Appendices  attached  to  it. 

"  The  year  opened  with  us  in  the  midst  of  an  exciting  con- 
troversy with  the  United  States,  regarding  the  claim  by  them  of 
hundreds  of  millions  sterling  for  ^  indirect '  damages  occasioned  by 
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the  cruise  of  the  'Alabama'  and  similar  vessels  alleged  to  have 
been  carelessly  permitted  to  be  built  and  fitted  out  in  British  ports. 
The  American  'Case'  founded  these  indirect  claims  on  clauses  in 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  July,  1871,  asserted  to  sanction  them. 
The  vehement  indignation  with  which  all  classes  and  degrees  in  this 
country  repudiated  the  American  demand,  undoubtedly  surprised 
the  poHticians  of  Congress,  and  conveyed  to  them,  in  a  style  not  to 
be  forgotten,  that  beyond  a  certain  limit  the  patience  of  the  British 
people  could  not  be  trifled  with ;  and  the  six  months  of  animated 
discussion  which  preceded  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  rejection 
by  the  Geneva  arbitrators  of  the  American  demand,  will  probably 
be  useful  in  future  in  moderating  to  some  degree  the  style  and  tone 
of  transatlantic  diplomacy  in  its  dealings  with  this  country.  The 
Treaty  of  Washington  represented  the  utmost  limit  of  concession 
possible  by  Gh*eat  Britain,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Geneva  Tribunal 
founded  upon  it,  have  carried  the  doctrine  of  the  liability  of  neutrals 
to  a  point  of  almost  impracticable  accomplishment.  So  long  as  the 
four  millions  of  British  subjects  in  Canada  remain  exposed  to  an 
overpowering  American  invasion,  it  is  not  possible  that  any  large 
question  can  be  settled  on  its  merits  between  Washington  and 
London.  A  few  years,  however,  may  suffice  to  see  Canada  inde- 
pendent, and  England — ^free  from  the  embarrassment  of  Canadian 
interests — perfectly  well  able  to  deal  as  indifferently  with  the 
continent  of  North  America  as  with  the  continent  of  Africa.  In 
the  meantime  the  progress  of  the  United  States  in  national  wealth 
is  beyond  calculation.  The  principal  of  the  debt  is  in  rapid  course 
of  reduction  (see  Appendix  Y),  and  the  Government  has  effected 
already  large  conversions  of  the  Six  per  Cent,  portions  of  it  into 
Five  per  Cents.,  while  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  in  1874  is 
now  being  discussed.  Their  fiscal  system  is  still  barbarous,  and 
disfigured  by  a  host  of  duties  protective,  mischievous  and  demo- 
ralising. They  tax,  for  example,  a  raw  material  like  coal,  and  their 
tariff  has  long  ago  extinguished  shipbuilding.*    But  the  unbounded 

*  "The  following  amasing  and  instractive  narrative  is  from  the  Detroit 
Free  JPress  of  October,  1872,  under  the  title  of  Crossing  the  Border : — 

" '  At  least  every  tenth  woman  who  crosses  the  Detroit  river  carries  smoggled 
goods.  The  custom  house  officials  at  the  ferry  dock  are  as  vigilant  as  officers  can 
be,  but  what  chances  have  they  against  monster  hoop  skirts  and  gigantic  bustles  ? 
lliey  cannot  stop  to  peep  under  shawls,  examine  pockets,  look  into  baby  carts,  and 
hold  a  crowd  on  the  boat,  and  so  they  must  continue  their  work  with  the  know- 
ledge that  goods  are  being  smuggled,  and  that  only  one  gnnd  and  sudden  haul  of 
their  nets  can  trap  the  guilty  and  frighten  the  innocent  so  that  they  shall  never 
dare  to  pursue  the  bnsinees.  The  net  was  drawn  yesterday,  21st  October,  1872. 
The  officers  commenced  about  2  o'clock  walking  fifteen  or  twenty  women  upstairs 
into  the  customs  room,  and  handing  them  over  to  a  woman  to  be  searched.  Every 
boat  load  which  landed  for  about  three  hours,  was  treated  in  the  same  manner — 
that  is,  all  the  female  portion.  During  the  afternoon  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
women  were  confronted  by  Uncle  Sam,  and  the  old  man  had  a  good  deal  of  fun» 
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resources  of  the  Western  States,  aided  in  tbeir  development  bj 
incessant  railroad  expansion,  yields  ever-increeusing  wealtli.  The 
Southern  States  are  full  of  discontent  and  lawlessness,  and  a  few 
years  may  witness  serious  difficulties  with  the  survivors  of  the 
Confederate  War.  The  great  commercial  scandals  of  Tweed,  Fislr, 
Jay,  Gould,  and  the  Erie  and  Tammany  'Rings'  have  rathar 
changed  in  character  than  been  abated.  Tweed  has  been  set  at 
liberty  by  a  jury,  and  Oould  is  still  a  prominent  citisen  (see 
Appendix  Z).  The  latest  exposures  have  affected  conspicuons 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  have 
included  even  Mr.  Colfax,  the  Speaker  of  the  latter  body. 

<<  France  has  made  soHd  material  progress  in  1872.  The  great 
loan  of  140  millions  sterling  of  July,  1872,  issued  to  provide  the 
remainder  of  the  payments  to  Prussia  and  to  liberate  the  Fren<^ 
territory  in  the  course  of  1873  has  been  absorbed  bond  fide  by  the 
French  people  themselves — as  stated  by  the  circular  of  the  Credit 
Lyonnais  (see  Appendix  W)  in  the  largest  degree  in  small  sums — 
and  that  so  eff(^ually,  that  the  loan  has  borne  a  steady  and 
increasing  premium.  The  harvest  of  1872  in  France  was  abundant 
and  excellent.  The  vintage  was  also  good.  The  mass  of  the  French 
people  are  meeting  the  new  and  heavy  taxes  by  means  of  thrift, 
self-denial,  and  more  severe  labour.  The  Assembly  at  Versailles  is 
ignorant  and  prejudiced  on  all  fiscal  questions,  and  M.  Thiers  is 
quite  incapable  of  leading  them  into  wise  courses.  But  apart  from 
politics,  France  is  steadily  recovering  from  the  prostration  of  the 
war,  and  if  out  of  all  the  chaos  of  conflicting  interest  and  dynasties 
we  could  suppose  a  reasonably  good  Government  to  emerge,  but  a 
short  time  would  elapse  before  French  influence  would  again  be 
formidable.  The  death  of  the  Emperor  both  simplifies  and  embar- 
rasses the  situation.  Personally  he  had  become  a  cypher.  Bad 
health  and  age  had  cut  him  off  from  active  interference  in  political 
intrigue,  but  he  leaves  pretenders  who  must  for  many  years  live  by 
agitation  and  conspiracy.  The  Emperor  i&Hed  chiefly  because, 
with  many  enlightened  ideas,  he  had  no  principle  of  policy  outside 
himself  and  his  position ;  and  because  he  was  wholly  deficient  in 
those  qualities  of  intellect  and  heart  which  attract  the  services  and 

and  made  lome  wcmderfol  disooveries.  For  inatanoe,  a  modest  little  woman*  wbo 
was  in  a  great  hnrry  to  go  home  to  her  sick  child,  palled  out  a  few  pins  and 
10  yards  of  English  flannel  fell  to  the  floor.  A  tall  woman,  with  tears  in  her  ejes, 
who  asserted  that  she  would  sooner  chop  her  head  off  than  think  of  smuggling, 
unfiistened  a  pound  of  tea  from  her  skeleton,  and  asserted  that  it  most  have  been 
placed  there  by  some  designing  person.  Another  ini^nantly  denied  '  the  right  of 
search,'  but  after  remaining  a  prisoner  for  an  hour  or  two,  told  the  searcher  to 
'  take  it  and  go  to  grass,'  throwing  a  package  of  ribbons  and  laoes  on  the  floor.  A 
lot  of  calieo  was  found  on  another,  some  ydvet  on  another,  and  at  least  10  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  were  found  to  be  engaged  in  smuggling.  The  officials 
.  were  satisfied  with  oonflscating  the  goods.' " 
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entHusiasin  of  the  best  men  of  a  State,  and  therefore  infxise  life  and 
perpetuity  into  Bchemes  of  administration  and  policy. 

"  The  negotiations  for  a  new  Commercial  Treaty  between  France 
and  England  (see  Appendix  R)  in  substitution  for  the  Cobden 
Treaty  of  I860,  occupied  some  degree  of  attention  during  the 
summer  and  autumn,  and  in  October  a  document  was  at  length  put 
into  official  form,  though  it  is  not  as  yet  easy  to  state  the  precise 
effect  of  it.  Oddly  enough,  the  most  active  opponent  of  the  treaty 
wsfl  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce.  That  chamber  has 
quite  satisfied  itself  that  the  alleged  immense  benefits  said  to  be 
conferred  by  the  Treaty  of  1860  on  the  ootton  trade,  are  not  dis- 
cemable  in  fact,  and  that  a  purely  independent  course  in  this 
country  in  reducing  duties  on  wines,  silks,  and  fancy  goods,  whether 
obtained  from  France  or  elsewhere,  would  have  answered  just  as 
well  as  the  apparatus  and  diplomacy  of  a  treaty.  On  one  point  all 
parties  were  agreed,  viz.,  that  those  parts  of  the  instrument  of  1860 
which  restrained  this  country  firom  imposing  or  altering  the  duties 
of  import  or  export  on  certain  articles,  could  not,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, be  renewed.  It  was  also  found  that  the  favoured 
nation  clause  led  to  endless  complication.  At  this  moment,  for 
example,  when  suggestions  are  being  made,  rightly  or  wrongly,  for 
placing  in  this  country  an  export  duty  on  coal,  it  is  found  that 
under  the  Treaty  of  1860  with  France  we  could  not  place  an  export 
duty  on  coal  sent  to  that  country  till  after  March,  1873,  but  then 
we  have  a  treaty  with  the  Zollverein,  which,  until  1877,  forbids  any 
export  duty  on  coal  sent  to  Germany,  and  as  the  new  treaty  with 
France  gives  to  that  coxmtry  the  most  favoured  nation  clause, 
France  would  stand  in  the  same  category  as  the  Zollverein.  Then 
there  is  a.  treaty  with  Austria  which  contains  similar  reservations. 
So  that  the  policy  of  the  export  duty  on  coal  is  wholly  removed 
from  serious  disciission  for  several  years  to  come. 

'*  The  industrial  and  oonunercial  development  of  the  whole  of 
Germany  and  of  Austria,  Hungary,  and  the  south-east  of  Europe, 
advances  by  strides  which  are  most  insufficiently  underatood  among 
us.  In  the  Austrian  States  the  progress  is  astounding.  The  Vienna 
Government  and  Leg^islatnre  are  no  longer  the  heavy  and  perpetual 
drag  and  discouragement  on  all  new  enterprises  which  they  were  a 
few  years  ago.  On  the  contrary,  their  spirit  of  practical  and  pro- 
gressive reform  sets  an  example  to  other  nations.  All  over  the  rich 
countries  of  the  Danube,  capital  and  labour  are  vigorously  at  work 
in  discovering  and  turning  to  profit  the  amaeing  resources  which 
have  been  lying  unheeded  for  centuries. 

''  The  same  changes  are  operating  in  Germany  (see  Appendix  IT). 
A  few  yean  have  sufficed  to  sweep  away  nearly  all  the  feudal  and 
obsolete  impediments  to  enterprise  and  skill  which  kept  Germany 
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so  far  in  the  rear.  The  French  payments  have  done  a  little  towards 
German  enterprise  since  1870 — ^but  the  revision  and  enlargement  of 
the  domestic  policy — the  removal,  for  a  time  at  least,  of  all  fear  of 
France,  and  the  vigour  of  a  central  authority,  have  done  much 
more.  The  chief  hindrance  left  is  the  exacting  nature  of  the 
military  conscription.  It  is  the  springing  up,  as  it  were,  of  seventy 
or  eighty  millions  of  people  in  Central  Europe,  from  profound  sleep 
into  active  industrial  life,  which  has  occasioned  the  wonderful 
demand  for  Iron  and  Steel  and  other  manufactures  during  the  last 
ten  years. 

"  Italy  has  recovered  a  little  since  1871.  Spain  has  not  recovered 
at  all,  but  the  reverse. 

"  The  Harvest  of  1872  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  not  favour- 
able.    The  following  are  the  usual  figures : — 

(I). — Gazette  Average  Price  of  Wheat  {per  Imperial  Quarter)  in  Umted 
Kingdom,  immediately  after  Harvest,  1863-72,  and  Total  Averages  of 
Calendar  Year, 


After  Harreit. 


1872 
71 
70 
'69 

1868 
'67. 
'66. 

1865. 
'64. 
'68. 


56 
48 

46 


6 

3 
6 


53  6 
70  8 
5»  6 


4a 
38 
40  - 


4 
6 


Yearly  Arerage. 


1872 
71 
'70 
'69 

1868 
'67 
'66 

1865 
'64 
'63 


«.  d, 

57  - 

5<5  8 

46  1 1 

48  2 


63  9 

64  6 

49  »« 


41  10 

40  i 

44  9 


'*  The  price  immediately  after  harvest  (585.  6d.)  is  the  highest  in 
the  table,  and  the  average  of  the  calendar  year  1872  (say  579.)  is 
the  highest  since  1868,  when  it  was  63s.  gd.  The  authorities  quoted 
passim  estimate  the  yield  of  Wheat  at  24  bushels  per  acre,  or 
6  bushels  under  average ;  quality  inferior,  and  weight  per  bushel 
jibs,  below  average;  Barley  10  per  cent,  below  average;  Oats 
decidedly  over  average;  Beans  15  per  cent,  above  average;  Peas 
very  abundant;  Potatoes  largely  a  failure;  Boot  Crops  nearly  all 
good;  and  Hay  decidedly  above  average.  Mr.  Gaird  estimates 
(passim)  that  in  the  twelve  months  ending  September,  1873,  we 
shall  require  an  importation  of  12  millions  of  quarters  of  foreign 
wheat  and  flour,  costing  nearly  30  millions  sterling,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  inferior  kinds  of  grain. 

"  Down  to  the  autumn  the  Cattle  Plague  in  various  forms  was 
prevalent  in  nearly  every  county  of  England  and  Wales,  and  the 
results  were  destructive.     But  towards  the  end  of  the  year  there 
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was  a  marked  abatement  of  the  diseases,  an  amelioration  attributed 
by  the  best  authorities  to  the  purifying  action  of  the  excessive  rain- 
fall on  the  soil  and  atmosphere.  The  official  returns  show  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

'*  The  Rain&ill  of  1872  has  been  the  largest  of  any  year  since 
1852.  The  average  rainfall  in  England  and  Wales  is  (say) 
24  inches — ^that  of  1872  has  been  46 1  inches — or  nearly  double. 
In  1860  the  fall  was  41  inches,  and  in  1866  it  was  40  inches.  The 
years  1868  and  1870  were  seasons  of  severe  drought,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  large  rainfall  of  1872  will  do  little  more  than 
restore  the  equilibrium  which  was  effected  by  those  dry  years.  The 
calculations  of  the  meteorologists  that  in  1872  there  fell  on  each 
square  acre  an  excess  of  2,000  tons  of  rain  water  over  the  average— 
or  taking  the  total  area  of  England,  66,000  million  tons  in  excess 
of  the  average  fall — suggest  faintly  the  inconceivably  vast  scale  on 
which  natural  phenomena  operate. 

"  The  following  Table  (II)  gives  the  usual  figures  regarding  the 
export  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  East  in  1872  and  the  eleven 
preceding  years : — 

(II). — Export  of  Gold  and  Silver  to  Egypt  and  East,  per  Peninsular 
a^id  Oriental  and  French  Steamers,  1861-72. 

[0.000'a  omitted,  thus  8,39  a  8.890,000/0 


Tear. 


1872    

'71    

'70   

'69   

1868   

•67   

'66   

1866   

'64   

'63   

'62   

'61   

Totals,  twelve  yean,  1861-72  .... 

Average  „ 


Gold. 


MIn. 
£ 

3»39 
3i*8 
2,o8 
2,62 

2,87 

4»35 
6,97 
8,02 

3»40 
^43 


46,58 


3»90 


Silver. 


Mln. 
£ 
6,62 
3,89 
2,23 
6,44 

8,66 
2,06 
7,07 

9,74 
16,96 
15,13 
14,60 

8,86 


97,26 


8,10 


Total*. 


Mln. 

£ 

9»9i 
6,17 

4»3i 
9,06 

10,08 
3i7o 
9,95 

14,09 
a3i9a 

18,00 
10,28 


H3.63 


12,00 


'*  The  export  of  gold  in  1872  has  been  nearly  the  same  as  in 
1871,  but  the  export  of  silver  is  60  per  cent,  higher  —  nearly 
10  millions  against  6 — the  chief  distinction  being  India. 

"  But  the  predominant  events  of  last  year,  as  regards  transfers 
of  coin  and  bullion  from  one  country  to  another,  have  of  course 
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taken  place  in  connection  with  the  payment  by  France  of  the 
German  indemnity.  It  wonld  be  use^l  to  recapitulate  the  facts  in 
a  condensed  form. 

"  In  1st  June,  1871,  France  raised  a  loan  of  80  millions 
sterling  to  provide  the  payment  of  the  first  instalment  of  80  milhons 
as  part  of  the  total  ransom  of  200  millions.  From  this  80  millions 
Germany  allowed  a  deduction  of  13  millions  for  the  railways  in 
Alsace,  reducing  the  amount  to  67  millions — but  to  this  result 
6^  millions  were  added  for  interest — ^leaying  the  actual  payments 
by  France  as  follows : — 

1871.  Maj-September— Cash  and  bills 47,215,000 

'72.    January-February — Chiefly  bills   26,500,000 

73>7iS»ooQ 

"  In  July,  1872,  France  issued  a  second  loan  of  140  millions 
sterling,  in  order  to  meet  the  remaining  1 20  nulHons  of  the  ransom 
with  interest  and  expenses,  and  out  of  this  second  loan  the  pay- 
ments to  Germany  were  and  are  to  be : — 

1872.  September    20,000,000 

*73.     Ist  February £20,000,000 

*74.     Ist  March  40,000,000 

'75.  „  40,000,000 

•~"^~^"""^      T  00,000,000 
120,000,000 

"  The  instalments  of  the  loan  of  July,  1872,  extend  over 
eighteen  months,  or  to  11th  April,  1874,  but  large  portions  continue 
to  be  paid  in  full,  and  it  is  probable  that  France  will  be  able  to 
anticipate  by  six  or  even  twelve  months  the  final  payment  to 
Germany  of  March,  1875. 

"  The  actual  component  parts  of  the  (say)  120  millions  paid  to 
Germany  up  to  the  early  part  of  October,  1872,  are  as  follows : — 

£ 

French  gold  mid  silrer 6^400,000 

Bank  notes— French £5,000,000 

„  German 8,200,000 

8,200,000 

Bills  ofeiohange— On  Belgium  and  Holland....  16,000,000 
„  Germany  ..^..^ 40,000,000 

56,000,000 

„  England 24,000,000 

■        80,000,000 

■   HI  ■« 

94,600^000 

Allowed  for  Alsace  railways 13,000,000 

Indemnitie.  pud  by  Tsnous  towns  doriogl    1^,000,000 
the  war  m  gold  or  Frsnoh  notes  .....*...,-...  J    •^'^'^'^'^ 

_ i5,ooo,ooo 

119,000,000 
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"  It  may  be  safely  said  tliat  this  is  the  most  astounding  aocoimt 
ever  made  up,  whether  as  regards  its  origin — the  magnitude  of  the 
payments,  or  the  component  items.  The  insignificance  of  the 
6^  millions  of  coin,  as  compared  with  the  general  total  of  io6  millions 
of  total  transfer  bills,  notes,  and  coin  is  striking.  The  8o  millions 
of  bills  of  exchange  on  Holland,  Germany,  and  England  represent 
the  excess  of  commodities  which  France  has  furnished  in  order  to 
meet  the  ransom,  and  it  is  almost  incredible  that  so  vast  an  excess 
of  exports  can  have  been  provided  in  so  short  a  time  with  so  little 
apparent  derangement  and  with  so  slight  a  fall  of  the  Exchange  on 
Paris.  The  discount  on  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  has  not, 
so  far,  been  more  than  lo  per  cent.,  and  the  bullion  in  that  establish- 
ment has  been  maintained  at  30  millions. 

"  Next  to  the  effect  and  nature  of  the  French  payments  has  been 
the  extent  of  the  absorption  of  gold  and  silver  in  Germany  for  the 
purposes  of  the  new  imperial  coinage  in  pursuance  of  the  law  of 
November,  1871  (see  Review,  1871,  Appendix  A). 

"  At  the  end  of  1872,  the  gold  coinage  amounted  to  2 1  millions 
sterling.  On  8th  February,  1873,  it  had  been  raised  to  23I  millions 
sterling,  and  the  following  paragraphs  ^m  the  well-informed  city 
writer  of  the  Daily  News  give  the  latest  facts,  and  properly  draws 
attention  to  their  important  character : — 

**  'The  new  German  Coinage  Bill  is  sufficiently  advanced  to 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  German  newspapers 
now  publish  the  text  of  the  proposed  measure.  Contrary  to  a 
statement  which  has  been  made  implying  that  there  will  be  a 
double  standard  of  gold  and  silver,  the  proposal  is  distinctly  one  for 
a  gold  standard  only.  The  first  article  of  the  proposed  law  provides 
that  in  place  of  the  various  existing  standards  in  the  provinces  of 
the  Empire,  there  shall  be  substituted  the  imperial  gold  standard, 
with  the  mark  for  amount,  according  to  the  law  of  4th  December, 
1871.  The  provision  is  come  in  force  throughout  the  whole  empire 
by  an  imperial  decree,  to  be  issued  with  the  consent  of  the  Imperial 
Council,  but  an  interval  of  not  less  than  six  months  is  to  be  allowed 
after  the  issue  of  the  decree.  The  second  article  of  the  new  law 
provides  for  the  .  issue  of  subsidiary  coins  as  follows : — Silver^ 
5-mark,  I -mark,  and  |-mark  pieces ;  nickel,  lO-pfennig  and  5-pfennig 
pieces  ;  and  copper,  2 -pfennig  and  i -pfennig  pieces.  But  by 
Article  8  it  is  provided  that  in  no  case  shall  the  silver  coinage 
exceed  10  marks  per  head  of  the  population  (limiting  the  total  to 
about  20,000,000/.) ;  and  Article  8  provides  that  silver  money  shall 
not  be  legal  tender  in  any  payment  exceeding  50  marks,  and  nickel 
and  copper  money  in  any  payment  exceed^g  |  mark.  The  Bill 
contains  numerous  other  provisions  chiefly  with  relation  to  the  pro-» 
visional  t&riff  between  the  old  and  new  money ;  but  the  above  are 
the  main  points  of  the  new  system  which  will  be  of  interest  here. 
The  proposal  plainly  is  to  provide  Germany  with  a  coinage  very 
similar  to  our  own,  with  a  gold  sfo/ndard,  and  with  a  subsidiary 
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coinage  whicli  will  only  be  legal  tender  for  limited  amounts.  If  the 
Government  policy  is  adopted  by  the  Reichsrath,  a  strong  demand 
for  gold  for  Germany  is  sure  to  continue.' 

"  The  same  authority  followed  up  the  subject  with  further 
details  as  follows : — 

"  *  The  announcement  which  we  made  yesterday  (26th  February, 
1873)  that  the  German  Government  will  propose  to  the  Reichsrath 
the  adoption  of  a  single  gold  standard,  gives  a  new  interest  to  the 
question  of  the  amount  of  gold  which  the  Government  will  require. 
We  noticed  last  week  that,  according  to  the  detailed  statements 
brought  down  to  the  Ist  of  February,  1873,  the  rate  of  coinage  had 
again  become  about  half-a-rnillion  sterling  Or-week;  and  from  a  week*a 
later  statement,  viz.,  to  the  8th  of  February,  it  appears  that  the 
coinage  of  that  week  was  9»497>500  marks,  or  about  475,cxx>i.  At 
this  rate  the  demands  of  the  German  Government  for  gold  must  be 
considerable.  It  appears,  moreover,  according  to  the  preamble  to 
the  new  law,  as  reported  in  the  *  Cologne  Grazette,'  that  the  average 
weekly  coinage  must  now  be  much  higher  even  than  half-a-million 
sterling.  It  is  there  stated  that  the  amount  to  be  coined  before  the 
1st  of  April,  as  a  necessary  condition  of  the  introduction  of  the 
new  money  (but  not  as  the  entire  amount  that  will  finally  be 
required),  is  600,000,000  marks  in  10  and  20- mark  pieces,  or  about 
3o,ooo,oooZ. 

"  '  As  the  total  coinage  on  8th  February,  1873,  was  468,749,800 
marks,  or  23,408,000/.,  this  would  leave  to  be  coined  in  the  interval 
between  8th  February  and  1st  April,  1873,  about  6,500,000/.,  or 
about  900,000/.  per  week.  With  such  a  rate  of  coinage  in  progress, 
the  German  purchases  of  gold  in  London  must  continue,  and  failing 
immediate  arrivals,  which  do  not  seem  probable,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  Bank  of  England.' 

"  According  to  this  statement,  the  German  gold  coinage  will 
amount  to  30  millions  sterling  on  1st  April,  1873.  To  what  further 
extent  the  coinage  may  be  ultimately  carried  is  at  present  matter 
of  speculation.     The  Daily  News  discusses  the  case  thus : — 

"  *  The  statement  which  we  published  yesterday  in  our  money 
article  respecting  the  proposed  Bill  which  the  German  Government 
will  submit  to  the  Reichsrath  on  the  subject  of  the  coinage,  will 
possess  a  double  interest.  The  Bill  is  another  blow  to  the  hopes  of 
the  promoters  of  international  coinage.  The  German  Grovemmenty 
though  doing  England  the  honour  of  copying  the  English  series  of 
coins  very  closely,  makes  a  sujCBicient  difference  in  value  to  prevent 
the  coins  of  the  two  countries  being  interchangeable. 

"  *  It  was  previously  known  that  the  gold  coins  of  the  new 
system  would  be  a  zo-mark  piece,  almost  but  not  quite  equal  to  an 
English  sovereign,  being  worth  195.  *jd,  instead  of  26s.;  and  a 
lo-mark  piece,  corresponding  to  half-a-sovereign,  but  worth  only 
95.  9|c/.  Now  we  learn  that  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  ^-mark  piece^ 
which  win  answer  to  our  abolished  crown  piece,  but  will  be  worth 
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only  48.  lofd.;  a  umarh  piece,  whicli  will  answer  to  our  sbilling, 
but  will  be  worth  only  i  i|d. ;  and  a  ^-ma/rk  piece,  which  will  answer 
to  onr  sixpence,  but  will  be  worth  about  half-a-farthing  less.  There 
will  be  more  variety  of  nickel  and  copper  coins  than  in  our  system ; 
but  the  gold  and  silver  coins  will  be  as  vexatiously  close  to  the 
English  in  series  and  value  as  we  have  described.  It  is  no  unsafe 
prophecy  that  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  new  German  system,  if 
carried  out  as  now  proposed,  will  be  the  popular  endeavour  of 
Germans  to  pass  off  their  sovereigns,  half-sovereigns,  shillings,  and 
sixpences  for  English,  and  that  much  confusion  and  individual  loss 
will  ensue.  The  philanthropists  who  promote  international  coinage, 
may  well  despair  at  the  choice  which  Germany  is  making.* 

"  *  The  second  point  of  interest  in  the  new  measure  is  the  light 
which  is  thrown  on  the  probable  demand  of  Germany  for  gold 
during  the  next  few  years.  By  the  present  Bill  the  German  Govern- 
ment is  certainly  paying  England  the  compliment  of  adopting  its 
angle  gold  standard^  but  the  cost  of  the  measure  to  the  London 
and  other  money  markets  cannot  but  be  great.  Only  to  introduce 
the  new  system,  the  German  Government  must  have  30,000,000/.  of 
the  new  gold  coinage  ready  in  six  weeks,  and  must  continue  coining 
50,000,000/.  or  20,000,000/.  annually  for  several  years  to  come.  *  As 
the  annual  new  snpply  of  gold  throughout  the  world  is  reckoned  at 
little  more  than  20,000,000/.,  and  the  usual  demand  for  miscel- 
laneous purposes  is  very  large,  it  follows  that,  if  the  German 
Government  perseveres  in  its  policy,  the  strain  upon  existing  stocks 
and  currencies  of  gold  will  be  most  severe.  For  a  time,  at  least, 
unless  the  annual  production  of  gold  should  suddenly  increase,  the 
money  markets  of  the  world  are  likely  to  be  perturbed  by  this 
bullion  scarcity,  and  the  fall  in  the  value  of  gold,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  heard,  will  be  checked  or  reversed.' 

"  The  bulHon  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  Prussia  (Berlin)  has 
remained  steady  at  about  27  millions  sterling  since  May,  1872  (see 
Appendix  Ea).  The  circumstances  which  will  determine  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  German  gold  coinage  after  the  30  millions  is 
attained  and* fairly  put  into  circulation  will  depend  on  four  con- 
ditions, viz.,  (1).  The  eflSciency  of  the  subsidiary  silver  and  copper 
coins  in  supplying  the  retail  transactions.  (2).  The  denomination 
and  credit  of  the  bank  note  circulation  of  various  kinds.  (8).  The 
spread  of  banking  habits  and  facilities  (cheques,  credits,  drafts) 
over  the  country.  (4).  The  range  of  prices  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  total  dealings.     The  economical  transformation  in  Germany 


*  '' '  It  appears  to  have  been  settled  in  the  German  States  Conncil  that  the  new 
coinage  system  shall  include  the  maintenance  of  the  thaler,  in  deference  to  the 
strong  Prussian  leaning  to  that  hitherto  national  piece.  But  it  is  to  become 
officially  a  '  piece  of  3 -marks.'  The  main  currency  will  be  in  marks  of  the  value 
of  our  shining ;  and  there  are  to  be  also  half-marks  in  silver,  equal  to  sixpences,  and 
5-marks,  equal  to  our  crown  pieces.  A  proposal  for  an  additional  piece  of  2^-marks, 
equivalent  to  the  half-crown,  of  which  Qreat  Britain  is  gradually,  though  very 
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(see  Appendix  IT)  bas  become  so  radical  and  rapid,  tbat  we  shonld 
rely  greatlj  on  the  first  and  second  of  these  indicated  conditions  as 
being  sufficient  to  keep  within  harmless  limits  the  absorption  of 
gold  for  coinage  during  the  next  year  or  two.  The  liberation  of 
silver  in  consequence  of  the  final  adoption  of  a  single  gold  standard 
must  be  large,  and  it  is  difficult  at  present  to  see  in  what  way  the 
excess  will  be  disposed  of.  Holland  (see  Appendix  X)  after  much 
deliberation  has  resolved  to  set  up  for  the  present  a  double  standard 
in  place  of  the  silver  standard,  which  it  hastily  adopted  in  1852. 
There  can  be  no  hazard  in  predicting  that  for  many  years  to  come 
all  the  annual  supplies  of  gold  on  the  present  or  even  upon  an 
enlarged  scale,  will  barely  suffice  for  the  demands  which  are  even 
now  apparent. 

"  In  Appendices  T  and  X  we  reprint  a  series  of  articles  which 
place  in  systematic  order  the  evidence  relating  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  gold  discoveries. 

"  The  authority  quoted  passim,  describes  the  general  results  of 
the  Cotton  Trade  of  1872  as  -follows : — *  From  every  point  of  view 
the  past  year  has  formed  quite  a  contrast  to  its  immediate  pre- 
decessor. 1871  was  a  year  of  unexampled  prosperity  to  every  one 
in  the  industry,  whether  as  importers,  exporters,  or  consumers,  but 
1872  has  been  a  year  of  constant  anxiety,  disappointment,  and 
general  unprofitableness.  The  most  carefully  conceived  statistical 
and  commercial  forecasts  have  been  ruthlessly  falsified  by  the  course 
of  events.  Afber  the  enormous  business  and  rapid  advance  in 
values  which  took  place  in  the  latter  months  of  1871,  it  was 
naturaUy  anticipated  that  a  calmer  state  of  things  would  be  wit- 
nessed during  the  opening  months  of  1872 ;  on  the  contrary,  how- 
ever, there  was  intensified  excitement  in  January  and  Febmary ; 
the  business  done  during  the  first  six  months  of  1872  being  the  largest 
on  record,^ 

"  The  following  Table  (III)  continues  the  information  of  former 
years  regarding  average  import  price  and  consumption : — 

slowly,  getting  rid,  has  been  rgected  in  the  Conncil.  The  decirion  in  fiiToor  of 
the  mark  and  its  multiples  and  fractions,  must  be  of  course  approved  in  detail  by 
the  Diet :  but  the  Governments  represented  in  the  Council  liaving  aU  accepted  it, 
after  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  passing,  and  of  the 
speedy  disappearance  of  the  gulden,  or  i«.  %d,  florin,  hitherto  the  standard  of 
currency  throughout  South  Germany.  Indeed,  some  of  the  administrations  there 
have  already  taken  preliminary  steps  towards  calling  their  portion  of  the  old 
circuUtion  in.  It  is  greatly  to  be  n^retted  that  as  Germany  has  selected  a  unit 
so  very  near  our  own  in  value,  she  should  not  have  gone  a  litUe  farther,  and  made 
her  silver  mark  and  gold  lo-mark  pieces  absolutely  identical  in  weight  and  value' 
— Pa/Z  MaU  Qasette. 
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QJI).--UnUed  Kingdffn^    1857-78.      EsHmaUd  Value  of  Mow  Cottofk 
ImporUd^  Re-Exportedf  and  CovuumecL    (Ellison's  Circular.) 


[00,000^  omitted,  thu  iSfi  -  iZJSOOfiOOi 

.    The  haUi  are  giren  in  ML} 

Import. 

Ae-Exported. 

Conaomed,  United  Kingdom. 

T«trt. 

Value. 

Frici. 

Value. 

Value. 

Total  Weight. 

Bales  per 
Week, 

400  ]bi.  eaeh. 

1872 

'71........ 

.'70 

'69 

1868 

'67 

'66 

1866 

'64. 

'63 

1862 

'61 

'60. 

1859 

'58 

'57 

Mln. 
£ 

53,3 

55*9 
51,0 

55,2 

52,0 
5J,8 
75,8 

63,2 
82,2 

58,0 

31,1 
38,7 
36,6 

32,2 
27,2 
28.6 

Per  lb. 
d. 

t"' 

9« 
"iV 

91 

10* 
181 

16} 

22 

20* 

14 

71 

61 

6* 
61 

7i 

Mln. 

£ 

8,5 
9,8 
8,2 

x»,3 

11,6 
14,0 

^9*5 

17,1 
22,1 
21,6 

12,4 
7.9 
5*5 

4»i 

3,3 
3,5 

Mln. 

£ 
48,0 
40,8 
42,1 
48,8 

41,0 
41,2 
51,9 

47,2 
52,4 
40,7 

24,7 
82,2 
28,9 

27,6 
24,8 
24,8 

M]n.lbB. 

1,175, 
1,205, 

1,071, 

940, 

99^f 

954. 
800, 

718, 

5^1. 
476t 

449, 
x,oo5, 

1,079, 

977. 
907, 
825, 

No. 

56,510 
57,950 
51,520 
45,140 

47,890 
45,890 
42,829 

84,550 
26,980 
22,910 

21,620 
49,800 
51,890 

47,000 
1      Not 
J    giren 

"  The  import  price  is  1 5  per  cent,  above  that  of  1871,  and 
50  per  cent,  above  the  price  of  the  normal  pre-war  year  1860,  nor 
does  there  seem  to  be  any  immediate  prospect  of  much  reduction. 

*  With  a  prospective  snpply  for  1878,'  say  Messrs.  Ellison  (pamm)^ 

*  very  little,  if  at  all,  greater  than  the  present  consuming  power  of 
Europe,  and  only  about  2|  per  cent,  greater  than  the  actual  average 
deliveries  of  the  past  two  years  (1871-72),  prices  on  the  average 
of  the  year  1873  will  not  perhaps  greatly  vary  from  the  revenue 
of  1871-72,  say  9^^.  for  middling  Uplands,  and  7^.  for  feir 
Dhollerah,  any  important  average  advance  on  these  rates  would 
lead  to  economy  and  reduced  consumption  as  in  1872,  any  materia] 
decline  would  stimulate  demand  as  in  1871.' 


"  The  next  Table  (lY)  has  been  enlarged  from  former  years, 
and  now  shows  in  pounds  weigM  as  the  best  test  the  quantity 
of  doth  and  yam  consumed  at  home,  .and  exported  in  each  year 
1857-72,  with  collateral  colunms  of  the  average  prices  of  raw  cotton- 
as  imported,  ezported|  and  consumed  at  home. 

2b2 
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(lY;. — Cotton  Cloth  and   Fam,  Exported  and  EstifMUed  a$  Actuatty 

Consumed  at  ffome,  1857-72,  in  Millions  of  Pounds  Weight,    (ElliBon's 

Circular.) 

[000,000*1  omitted.] 


1 

a 

s 

4 

6 

6 

7 

6 

» 

Yanii  and  Cloth  Exported. 

Home 

Arerage  Prices  of  Raw  Cotton. 

Consump- 

Total 

Teaifl. 

Yarn. 

Cloth. 

ToUl. 

tion, 

Yarns  and 

Cloth. 

Weight. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Home 

Consamp- 

tioii. 

Mln.  Iba. 

Mln.  Ibi. 

Mln.  Iba. 

Mln.  Iba. 

Mln.  lbs. 

Mln.  lbs. 

d. 

Per  lb. 
d. 

Per  lb. 
d. 

1872.... 

212, 

698, 

910, 

146, 

1,055, 

9^ 

7k 

9t 

'71.... 

193, 

680, 

873, 

185, 

1,058, 

8 

7 

8i     . 

'70.... 

186, 

616, 

802, 

140, 

942, 

9I 

81 

9} 

'69.... 

169, 

585, 

704, 

125, 

829, 

Hi 

10 

Hi 

1868.... 

174, 

548, 

723, 

160, 

883, 

9i 

8i 

9k 

'67... 

164, 

523, 

687, 

145, 

832, 

loi 

9i 

10* 

'66... 

134, 

491, 

6251 

145, 

770, 

'3i 

Hi 

«4 

1865.... 

98, 

377, 

475, 

150, 

625, 

i5i 

i4i 

15* 

0^*«a« 

71, 

332, 

4031 

110, 

513, 

Z2 

2li 

»i 

'63... 

70, 

821, 

39*1 

93, 

485, 

»oi 

i9i 

»oJ 

1862.... 

88, 

824, 

4"» 

102, 

514, 

H 

13I 

t4» 

61.... 

177, 

496, 

6741 

174, 

848, 

7f 

6i 

7» 

'60.... 

197, 

542, 

740» 

173, 

918, 

6i 

5i 

«l 

1859... 

192, 

600, 

^93, 

172, 

866, 

6i 

5» 

61 

58.... 

200, 

452, 

652, 

158, 

810, 

6* 

ft 

» 

'67... 

176, 

466, 

583, 

156, 

739, 

7* 

6» 

7t 

^'  The  evidence  of  these  figures  is  remarkable  as  showing,  first, 
the  increasing  command  of  the  foreign  markets  for  cloth,  or  finished 
goods ;  second,  the  small  increase  in  the  exports  of  yam,  or  half 
finished  goods  ;  third,  the  comparatively  stationary  home  consump- 
tion, indicating  the  resort  to  linen,  woollen,  and  other  materials; 
fourth,  that  while  the  home  consumption  was  20  per  cent,  of  the 
total  manufacture  in  1860,  it  has  fallen  to  12  per  cent,  in  1872. 
The  total  manufacture  of  last  year  was  14  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the 
great  year  1860.  All  these  facts  indicate  the  substantial  soundness 
of  the  cotton  trade  of  this  country,  and  the  increase  on  the  whole 
of  the  economical  advantages  so  far  possessed  by  Lancashire  over 
all  foreign  rivals. 

"  In  the  next  Table  (V)  we  give  the  distribution  of  cotton  piece 
goods  to  the  leading  markets  in  1871-72  and  in  1860,  stated  in 
quantities  of  millions  of  yards : — 
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(y),— Exports  of  Cotton  Piece  Ooods,   1872-71  and  1860,  in  Quantities 
{Millions  of  Yards)  and  Percentage  of  Totals.    (Elliaon's  Circalar.) 

COOO,000's  omitted.] 


Eiportedto 

Quantities. 

Per  Cent,  of  Total. 

1872. 

1871. 

1860. 

1872. 

1871.       1860. 

India  and  "Rtrrot    

Mln.  yds. 

1,255, 
464, 
330, 

Mln.  yds. 

1,291, 
551, 

244, 

Mln.  yds. 
910, 
324, 
272, 

Per  cnt. 

33'5 
I3-I 

9*3 

Per  cnt 

37*9 
i6-2 

7*x 

Per  cnt. 

32-9 

II-7 

9-8 

China  

Turkey  and  Levant   

United  States 

2,039, 
132, 
668, 

2,086, 
129, 
619, 

1,506, 
226, 
627, 

57'9 

3'7 

i9'o 

6i-3 

3-8 
i8-i 

54*4 

8'2 

West  of  America  and  W.  I. 

19*0 

Italy.  Austria.  &c 

2,839, 
219, 
130, 
247, 

2,834, 
186, 
107, 
280, 

2,259, 
198, 
102, 
217, 

8o-6 
6-a 

3'7 
9*5 

83-2 

5*5 
3-« 
8-a 

81*6 
7*1 
3*7 
7-6 

Qennany 

Other  Countries 

3,535, 

3,410, 

2,776, 

lOO'O 

lOO'O 

lOO'O 

"  India  and  China  are  still  the  predominant  customers  for  our 
cotton  goods,  and  between  them  consume  very  nearly  one-half  of 
the  entire  export  manufacture.  It  is  open  to  doubt,  however, 
whether  the  conditions  under  which  the  export  of  cotton  goods  to 
the  East  has  been  for  some  time  carried  on  are  in  a  really  sound 
state.  Lancashire  is  always  complaining  of  failures  in  the  India 
trade.  Since  November  (1872)  the  fo,ilures  in  the  cotton  districts 
and  largely  among  firms  trading  to  India  have  been,  heavy,  and 
amount  probably  to  three  or  four  millions.  The  failure  in  September 
last  of  the  old  London  and  Calcutta  house  of  Gledstanes  and  Co., 
with  liabilities  amounting  to  nearly  two  millions  and  very  spare 
assQts,  was  another  illustration  of  the  same  evils.  The  vice  of  the 
present  system  is  twofold ;  first,  the  excessive  credit  given  by.  the 
manufacturer  at  Manchester,  or  the  merchant  there  who  buys  ol ' 
him  first  hand,  to  weak  and  speculative  shipping  houses  on  this 
side — the  seller  taking  the  acceptance  of  the  buyer  at  four  or  six 
months,  but  carefully  keeping  his  lien  on  the  goods  till  sold  in 
India,  and  stipulating  that  the  remittances  arising  out  of  such  sale 
should  be  sent  home  to  meet  the  acceptances  he  holds ;  second,  the 
excessive  usance  at  which  shipping  houses  in  India  are  able  to  sell 
their  bills  on  England.  This  usance  is  six  months'  date,  and  cases 
continually  occur  in  which  the  goods  drawn  against  arrive  by 
steamer  or  canal  six  or  seven  weeks  before  the  six  months'  drafts 
mature,  and  the  acceptor  has  the  use  of  the  money  in  the  interval, 
and  is  tempted  to  apply  it  not  always  prudently.  These  six  months' 
bills  will  of  course  be  drawn  so  long  as  the  London  discount  market 
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will  take  tihem :  and  weak,  sangaine  people  will  oontinne  to  buy 
masses  of  goods  at  Manchester,  so  long  as  the  mannfactaiers  and 
merchants  there  will  sell  them  at  long  credit.  The  peril  consists  in 
carrying  on  a  distant,  nncertain,  and  flnctnating  trade  by  people 
who  live  from  hand  to  month,  and  sink  or  swim  jnst  as  the  chapter 
of  accidents  may  render  a  year  profitable  or  the  reverse. 

^^  Gledstanes  and  Co.  had  been  nnsound  since  1866,  if  not 
earlier,  and  the  failure  was  iq  many  ways  disg]:acefnl.  It  is  among 
the  scandals  of  the  time  that  the  parties  were  allowed  to  escape 
without  exposure  and  punishment. 

'*  The  next  Table  (YI)  gives  the  American  cotton  crops,  1867-68 
to  1871-72,  and  the  estimate  for  1872-78 :— 

(yiy^AfnericanVottoH  Crops,  1867-68  to  1871-72.    (Ellison's  Ciitmlar.) 

[Inl,OOO^ofbalet.] 


PeUiL 

1872-78. 

Eitinute. 

1871-72. 

1870-71. 

1869-70. 

1868-69. 

1867-6& 

Total  crop 

8,700 

»»975 

4.347 

8,156 

^AH 

2,677 

Exported  f  o— 
Oreai  Britain   ....1 

France * 

Other  plaoee J 

2,466  < 

x>454 
184 

319 

ai343 
138 
649 

1,476 
346 
852 

990 
233 

1,229 
123 
289 

Consumed  iw^- 
Northern  States  1 
Southern    „         J 

1,000  { 

1.957 
978 

121 

3,140 

X1031 
9» 

2,178 

888 

90 

1448 

839 
»53 

1,687 

819 
146 

— 

3*056 

4.^63 

8,101 

2,440 

2,618 

Stock  at  end  of  leason 

— 

55 

108 

60 

IX 

87 

i\ro<0.— The  pM'war  cotton  crops  and  consumption  in  the  States  and  export 

to  Qi«at  Britain  were  :— 

[In  1,000*1  of  bales.] 


Tmn. 

Crop. 

Oonsiimed 
United  SUtes. 

Exported 

to 

Great  Britsin. 

Prioein 
LiTei[pool. 

1866-67  

2,990 

702 

1,428 

d, 

7* 

•67-^ 

8,118 

470 

1,810 

H 

'58-69  

8,850 

770 

2,060 

6 

'69-60 

6,076 

810 

2,670 

6i 

'60-61 

8,660 

670 

2,175 

7f 

J 
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"  Tlie  crop  of  1871-72  fell  for  short  of  the  4f  million  of  bales 
of  1870-71 — ^the  crop  which  gave  so  immense  a  start  to  the  recovery 
of  the  United  States,  and  which  also  re-established  the  cotton  trade 
in  Europe,  to  the  serions  derangement,  however,  of  the  Indian 
commerce  and  the  commerce  with  those  other  countries  where,  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  high  prices  of  1861-65,  the  production  of  cotton 
had  attained  vast  dimensions. 

"  The  following  Table  (VII)  shows  that  from  all  these  countries 
the  imports  of  raw  cotton  have  been  stationary  or  declining  during 
the  last  two  years,  and  are  likely  to  be  still  more  so  in  1873 1-^ 

(VII). — Baio  Cotton^  Imports  (in  Bales)  into  Europe^  1871-72  Actuate 
1873  Estimated,  and  Average  Weight  of  Bales  i»  1872. 

[OOO's  omitted,  thus  %,4M,  »  8.46«,000.] 


TtOflU 

1873. 

Estimated. 

1872. 

1871. 

ATerage 

Weight  of  Bales, 

1873. 

Uni^  States  

2,466, 
760, 

a40, 

1,550* 

2,036, 

1,000, 

513, 

•     237, 

1,696, 

8,114, 
680, 
445, 
240, 

1,538, 

lbs. 
439 

160 

BrazL  

Meditfranecui 

480 
it  10 

West  Idles 

East           

360 

S,51^y 

5,488, 

6,017, 

273 

"  We  compile  the  final  Table  (VIII)  on  this  subject  from  the 
elaboratecalculations  in  Ellison's  Circular  {passiin).  The  object 
of  these  talculations  has  been  by  the  application  of  very  complete 
knowledg  of  the  cotton  market  and  manufacture,  to  express  in 
figures,  0:  course  in  a  degree  approximate,  the  ultimate  financial 
results  of bhe  whole  industry  in  this  country  year  by  year,  from 
1857  to  tb  present  time.  This  is  done  by  calculating  (1)  the  total 
value  in  ech  year  of  the  cotton  goods  produced ;  (2)  the  total  cost 
of  the  ravcotton  used  up  in  such  production ;  and  (3)  the  residue 
left  to  co'^r  wages,  interest  of  capital,  wear  and  tear,  repairs,  and 
store  expeses,  and  lastly  profits.  The  figures  are  probably  as 
nearly  trucas  any  compilation  of  the  kind  appUed  to  so  large  a 
Burfiioe  areikely  to  be. 

"  The  fllowing  is  the  table : — 
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(VIII).— Cotton  Trade,  General  ReeuUs,  1857-72.  Estimate,  per  BUisan's 
Circular  of  (1)  Total  Value  of  Goods  Produced;  (2)  Cost  of  Raw  Cotton 
Consumed  therefor;  and  (3)  Bala^ice  left  for  Profits,  Interest,  Wagee^ 
and  Expenses. 

[00.000*1  omitted.] 


Tew. 

Total 
Value  of 

Goods 
Produced. 

Cost  of 

Raw 

Cotton. 

Left  for 

Wages,  Profit, 

and  other 

Expenses. 

Year. 

Total 
Value  of 

Gooda 
Produced. 

Cost  of 
Raw 

Cotton. 

Left  for 

Wages,  Profit* 

and  other 

Kxpeoaes. 

1872.... 
'71.... 

1870.... 
'69.... 
68.... 

1867... 

66.... 

'65.... 

£ 
102,3 
102,0 

93,1 
86,2 
91,7 

90,4 

102,7 

83,2 

£ 

48,0 
40,8 

42,1 
34,8 
41,0 

41,2 
51,9 
47,3 

£ 

54»3 

6l,2 

42i4 
5»i7 

49,* 
50|8 
35.9 

1864... 
'63.... 

1862... 
'61.... 
'60.... 

1859.... 

58.... 

'57.... 

£ 
76,4 
59,8 

42,7 
74,3 
80,6 

72,2 
63,1 
59,8 

£ 

52,5 
40,6 

26,7 
32,2 
28,9 

27,6 
24,8 
24,8 

£ 

13,9 
i9»a 

r6,o 

4*.  I 
51.7 

44,6 
38.3 
35.0 

*'  The  details  of  this  table  will  repay  careful  examination.  L^t 
year,  1871,  was  the  most  prosperous  in  the  whole  twenty-six.  'he 
divisible  result  was  61  millions  sterling — or  10  millions  more  ^lan 
in  1872  or  1870 — and  10  millions  more  than  in  the  'great  «vr' 
1860.  The  period  since  1865  compares  very  favourably  witbeven 
the  pre-war  years  1857-60. 

"  In  the  autumn  there  was  a  sharp  difficulty  in  the  noney 
market,  arising,  as  usual,  from  the  depletion  of  the  reserveof  the 
banking  department — the  tardy  efforts  of  the  Bank  to  prot^  it  by 
timely  elevation  of  the  rate  of  discount — and  the  rapid  an  severe 
measures  resorted  to  when  the  alarm  was  really  raised,     he  rate 
ran  up  from  3^  in  the  middle  of  September,  to  6  per  cen  by  the 
9th  October,  and  finally  to  7  per  cent,  on  the  13th  Nosmber — 
falling  to  5  by  the  middle  of  December.     In  August  thtbanking 
reserve  was   12  miUions,  and  the  rate  3^.     It  had  Mleni»  about 
10^  millions  before  the  rate  was  raised  to  4,  and  it  fell  ooiinuously 
to  under  8  millions,  while  the  rate  was  being  carried  sy  quick 
advances  to  6  per  cent.,  and  it  did  not  recover  materiay  till  the 
rate  was  made  7  per  cent.     But  while  these  were  theninimum 
rates,  the  directors  did  not  hesitate  to  charge  special  rati  on  largo 
classes  of  bills.      The  chief  immediate  cause  of  the  prtsure  ^was 
the  demand  of  the  German  Government  for  gold  buUn  in  the 
London  market  for  the  purposes  of  their  coinage,     Th/*  obtained 
the  command  of  this  buUion  in  two  ways — first,  becam  they  had 
been  accumulating  in  London  in  the  hands  of  certainjoint  stock 
banks  and  bill  brokers  very  large  cash  deposits  provide!  by  the 
collection  on  German  account  of  bills  remitted  from  Pitce  for  the 
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ransom;  and  second,  because  thej  Held,  by  means  of  agents  and 
correspondents  in  LondoijL,  a  considerable  amonnt  of  similar  bills 
maturing  from  week  to  week,  and  with  tke  proceeds  of  these  bUls 
they  were  able  to  purchase  bullion  as  it  arrived,  and  if  it  did  not 
arriye,  to  draw  on  the  reserve  in  the  Bank  of  England. 

"  The  second  immediate  cause  was  the  occurrence  of  the  usual 
antumn  drain  of  gold  coin  for  purely  internal  purposes — that  is  to 
say,  for  the  payment  of  harvest  wages,  for  travelling  funds  for 
tourists,  and  last  year  to  enable  nmnufacturers  and  others  to  pay 
in  coin  the  greatly  advanced  wages  established  in  nearly  all 
trades. 

"  The  presence  of  the  German  and  French  money  in  London  to 
the  amount  of  several  millions — ^perhaps  seven  or  eight — had  been 
notorious  for  months,  and  it  was  also  notorious  that  it  would  be 
speedily  taken  away.  The  occurrence  of  the  internal  autumn  drain 
and  the  transport  at  the  same  season  of  gold  coin  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland  under  the  Act  of  1845,  are  also  facts  as  well  known  as  the 
succession  of  summer  and  winter.  It  is  also  well  known  that  as  it 
has  pleased  Mr.  Lowe  to  collect  all  the  income  tax  and  assessed 
taxes  early  in  the  year — ^when  the  Government  account  is  con- 
sequently overflowing,  with  the  reverse  result,  of  course,  of  being 
deficient  in  the  autumn — so  it  generally  happens  that  the  Bank  has, 
as  in  1871,  to  find  money  for  the  October  dividends  at  the  very  time 
when  it  is  pressed  upon  by  the  merchants. 

*'  It  is  the  disgrace  and  opprobrium  of  our  banking  system  with 
its  divided  reserve  that  we  go  on  year  by  year  virtually  ignoring 
these  plain  facts,  and,  by  the  sheer  inelasticy  of  our  arrangements, 
exposing  the  trade  of  the  country  to  the  greatest  peril.  In  October 
and  November  last,  while  the  banking  reserve  was  vanishing  away, 
there  remained  of  course  a  steady  12  or  13  millions  in  the  issue 
department.  The  pressure  was  for  a  week  or  ten  days  very  severe, 
and  if  a  few  failures  had  then  occurred  to  excite  distrust,  a  panic 
would  most  certainly  have  ensued,  and  the  Act  of  1844  would  have 
been  again  suspended.  The  loss  and  suffering  and  the  derangement 
of  trade  were  very  great.  The  discount  companies  (see  Appendix  M) 
especially  were  prejudiced  by  the  rapid  rise  of  the  rates ;  and  the 
countermanding  of  mercantile  orders  and  the  curtailment  of  transac- 
tions were  carried  to  great  lengths. 

'*  So  long  as  the  present  system  is  maintained  there  is  no  security 
whatever  against  the  occurrence  of  these  periods  of  pressure  every 
autumn.  Indeed  tbey  are  the  logical  and  almost  necessary  con< 
sequence  of  the  system  itself,  and  if  they  do  not  arise  it  is  because 
some  happy  accident  is  forthcoming  to  turn  aside  the  prepared 
event. 

*'  The  sensible  course  is  to  appoint  a  commission  of  competent 
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men  to  collect  evidence)  to  investigate  altered  eircnmstanced,  and  to 
teport  the  changes  which  shonld  be  made. 

"  The  following  cnrions  Table  (IX)  see  paseim,  gives  the  figures 
of  the  iniemal  efflux  and  influx  of  gold  coin  from  and  to  the  Bank 
of  England  fov  the  last  five  years. 

(IX). — Efflux  and  Influx  of  Qdd  Coin  for  Internal  Pwrpotes^  from  and 
into  Bank  of  England,  in  the  Autumn  and  Spring  of  each  Tear  1868-72, 
eu  Compiled  by  Mr.  John  Newton  (see  passim). 


12                         8                  4 

EfaiiT. 

6                 6                        7                 6 

Influx. 

Weeks. 

Ended. 

Total. 

Per  Week. 

Weeks. 

Ended*. 

Total. 

Per  Week. 

No. 
20 

13Nov.,1872 

4,495,000 

225,000 

No. 

— 

£ 

£ 

19 

8    „        '71 

4,674,000 

245,000 

19 

21Mch.,1872 

1,199,000 

63,000 

20 

16    „        '70 

3,740,000 

187,000 

18 

22    „        '71 

1,044,000 

58,000 

19 

10    „        '69 

2,806,000 

150,000 

19 

23    „  ^    '70 

2,043,000 

107,000 

20 

11    „        '68 

4,000,000 

2CX>,000 

19 

24    „        '69 

787,000 

41,000 

Note. — To  be  read  thus :  During  the  nineteen  weeks  in  the  autumn  of  1871, 
ended  8th  Koyember,  1871,  the  efflux  of  gold  coin  from  Bank  of  England  fi)r 
purposet  of  iwterjuU  use  and  circulation  was  4,674,0001.,  or  245,000^.  per  week* 
And  the  tw/htXi  or  reverse  current,  in  the  following  winter  and  spring,  or  during 
the  nineteen  weeks  ended  2lBt  March,  1872,  was  1,199,000^,  or  63,000^  per 
week. 


**  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  tendency  in  the  volume 
of  efflux  is  to  increase  year  by  year — and  that  as  a  rule  the 
influx  brings  back  only  about  half  the  out-current — -justifying  the 
presumption  that  the  amount  of  gold  coin  in  circulation  haa  been 
steadily  increasing  of  late  years  by  about  2  millions  a-year.  ThA 
high  wages  and  high  prices  are  quite  consistent  with  such  a  result ; 
and  it  is  further  corroborated  by  the  sustained  cost  upon  the  Mint 
for  increasing  supplies  of  silver  coin. 

"  The  next  Table  (X)  continues  the  facts  of  last  year  regarding 
the  autumn  increase  of  the  country  circulation,  both  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland — and  in  the  two  latter  countries  the  com* 
pulsory  increase  in  the  bank  reserves  under  these  clauses  of  the  Act 
of  1845,  which  compel  the  banks  to  hold  gold  equal  to  the  whole 
excess  of  their  circulation  beyond  the  fixed  limit. 
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(X). — Bank  Note  Circulation^  August — December,  1872,  of  (1)  Private 
and  Joint  Stock  Banks  of  England  and  Wales;  (2)  of  Scotland; 
(3)  of  Ireland;  (4)  Bank  of  Etigland;  (5)  with  Amount  of  Odd  Hdd 
by  Scotch  and  Irish  Banks  {per  Cent,  of  1845)  as  Cover  for  Increased 
Circulation, 

[O.OOO'B  omitted.] 


1 

8             3            4 

England  and  Wales. 

fi 

Scotch 
Banki. 

8 

Iriah 
Banks. 

7               8            9 
QoU  Held  b7 

III 

Bank 

of 

England. 

PriTRte 

and  Joint 

Stock 

Banks. 

Total 

Scotch 
Banks. 

Irish 
Banks. 

Total. 

1872. 

10  Aug. 

7  Sept. 

6  Oct. 

2  Not. 
80    „ 
28  Deo. 

£ 

27,01 
26,90 
27,60 
26,30 
25,00 
25,40 

£ 

4,96 
4,98 
6,46 
6,22 
6,04 
6,00 

£ 

31,97 
31,88 

33.05 

31.5* 
30,04 

30,40 

£ 

6,22 
6,31 
6,47 
6,62 
6,21 
6,63 

£ 

7,35 
7,24 
7,69 
8,29 

8,01 
7,6a 

£ 

3,33 
3,32 
3,49 
3,60 
4,11 
3,83 

£ 

2,94 
2,94 
3,11 
3,37 
8,44 
3,20 

£ 

6,29 
6,27 
6,60 

7,97 
7,65 
7,30 

**  The  increase  of  gold  reserves  here  shown  is  nearly  i|  millions 
(say  8  against  6^)  in  November,  as  compared  with  Ang^st  (1872), 
and  is  an  abstraction  of  gold  from  the  Bank  of  England  wholly 
foolish  and  nseless. 

"  The  following  Table  (XI)  gives  the  usnal  summarised  view  of 
the  rates  of  discount  prevailing  over  Europe  in  1872,  and  four 
preceding  years : — 

(XI). — European  Rates  of  Dtsoounty  1868-72.  Average  Annual  Bates  per 
Cent,  per  Anmun,  at  Places  as  under  for  First  Class  BiUsj  being  a 
SuTMMxry  of  Appendix  (G). 


1872. 

1871. 

•    1870. 

1869. 

1868. 

Places. 

Prin- 
cipal 
Bank. 

Open 
Market. 

Prin- 
cipal 
Bank. 

Open 
Market. 

Pnn- 

cipal 

Bank. 

Open 
Market. 

Prin. 

cipal 

fiahk. 

Open 
Market 

Prin- 
cipal 
Bank. 

5ES 

Xjondon   

Paris    

Pr.cnt. 
4i 

5i 

4* 
l\ 
3i 

4 

4i 

6 

6* 

Per  cnt. 
4^ 

4* 

4 

8 
8 

4 

4 

61 
61 

Pr.  cnt. 
3 

6 

3f 
3i 
4 
3* 

5* 
7 

6 

5 

Per  cnt. 
2i 

si 

8* 
8 

8t 

3* 
6i 
6i 

Pr.  cnt. 
3i 

Per  cnt. 
8 

4i 
8i 

4i 

61 
6* 

Pr.  cnt. 
3i 

4i 
4* 
6f 

Per  cnt. 
3 

2i 
21 
3* 
2f 
2i 

Si 
41 

6* 

5 
5 

Pr.ct 

it 

3i 

4 
4 
7 

5 
St 

Pr.cnt. 
It 

1* 
1* 
21 
It 

21 
4 

Frankfort    .... 

Hamburg    .... 
Brussels  

Berlin 

Vienna 

Petersburg  .... 

Turin  

Madrid    

7t 
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"  We  are  able  this  year  (in  Appendix  Ea)  to  present  statements 
of  the  weekly  retnms  (since  May,  1872)  of  the  official  banks  at 
Berlin,  Vienna,  Hamburg,  and  Brussels — ^besides  the  nsnal  figores 
relating  to  the  Bank  of  France.  The  following  Table  (XII)  brings 
into  a  smaller  compass  the  details  given  in  the  Appendix : — 

(XII). — Leading  Foreign  Banks.  June,  1872,  March,  1873.  Circulation 
and  Bullion  Reserved  at  Dates  as  under,  being  Summary  of  Ajopendices 
(£  and  £a)  in  Million  £, 

[00,000'i  omitted,  thai  91,3  »  91,800.000^] 


Dfttet. 

Bank 
of  Vraoce. 

Bank 
of  Prussia. 

Bank 
of  Austria. 

Bank 
of  Belginm. 

Bank 
of  Hamburg. 

Cash. 

Ballion. 

Cash. 

Bullion. 

Cash. 

Bullion. 

Cash. 

Bullion. 

Cash. 

BaUk». 

Mln. 

Mln. 

Mln. 

Mln. 

Mln. 

Mln. 

Mhi. 

Mln. 

Mln. 

Mln. 

1872-73 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

let  June 
let  July 

9ii3 
94>» 

29,1 
30,0 

34.9 
38,6 

26,7 
26,1 

29.1 
30,z 

11,9 
12,0 

9.* 
9,5 

4,4 
6,0 

""■^ 

1,5 
1,4 

Ist  Aag. 
Ist  Sept. 
Ist  Oct. 

93.1 
95.» 
99.5 

30,3 
30,1 
31,5 

37,0 

37,9 
41,0 

25,7 
26,4 
24,7 

30,4 
31.3 
31.8 

12,4 
12,6 
13,5 

9.6 
9.6 
9.9 

5,0 

5,4 
4,7 

1,8 
2,9 
4.5 

1st  Nov. 
let  Dec. 
1st  Jan. 

103,7 
105,8 

111,5 

31,6 
31,7 
31,7 

4^,7 
43,5 
45.5 

25,1 

26,4 
27,6 

32,7 
3i.3 

14,6 
14,5 
14,3 

10,4 
10,6 

11,7 

4,2 
4,6 
4,7 

m^mm. 

4,4 

2,6 

1st  Feb. 

113,4 

31,6 

43.3 

28,2 

31,8 

14,3 

iz,4 

4,8 



2^ 

Note. — In  Paris,  through  1872,  the  price  of  gold  per  mille  has  been  9  to  10 

fer  cent.;  in  Austria,  7  to  8  per  cent.;  in  Petersburg,  15  to  16  per  cent.;  in 
talj,  9  to  10  per  cent. 

'*  The  increase  in  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  France  is 
22  millions  sterling  (or  nearly  25  per  cent.)  since  May  ]ast.  The 
bullion  reserve  is  steady  at  (say)  30  millions.  The  Bank  of  Prussia 
also  shows  an  increase  of  about  lo  millions  (or  2j  per  cent.)  in  the 
circulation,  and  a  cash  reserve  of  28  millions,  and  tending  to  a  slow 
augmentation.  The  figures  of  the  National  Bank  of  Vienna  are 
the  least  fluctuating  in  the  group.  In  Belgium  also,  the  circulation 
has  increased  about  one- fourth.  Taking  the  four  banks  as  a  whole, 
they  exhibit  the  following  results,  comparing  the  extreme  dates  of 
the  table : — 


Dates. 


1872. 
1st  June 

1873. 
Ist  February 

Increase.. 


Circulation. 


Mln. 

£ 

164 

200 


36 


Bullion. 


Mln. 
£ 

7a 

80 


12 
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"  Except  in  Prussia  and  Belgium,  casli  payments  are  suspended 
all  over  the  continent. 

''  The  creation  of  banks,  credit  companies,  discount  companies, 
advance  associations,  and  other  institutions  of  credit  has  been 
carried  in  1871  and  1872  to  a  most  prodigious  extent  all  over 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy, — and  Berlin,  Frankfort,  and  Vienna  have 
become  hotbeds  for  the  concoction  of  adventures  of  this  sort,  many 
of  them  being  clearly  frauds,  and  still  more  defective  in  plan  or 
management.  Of  course  these  concerns  draw  and  redraw  on  each 
other,  and  by  employing  varying  and  ingenious  devices,  they  no 
doubt  succeed  in  keeping  afloat  over  Europe  a  large  mass  of  mere 
finance  paper,  behind  which  there  is  little  or  no  substance.  Any 
serious  check  in  confidence  would  render  this  paper  worthless,  and 
a  collapse  would  follow.  So  far  there  is  not  much  'finance  paper' 
in  England.  Some  of  the  foreign  bills  of  that  character  appear 
here  now  and  then,  but  they  are  avoided  and  disliked,  and  but  a 
small  amount  is  held  by  any  English  house  of  standing.  The  next 
panic  on  the  continent  will  be  accelerated  by  the  abuse  of  this  kind 
of  credit. 

**  To  what  lengths  *  financing  *  was  carried  in  this  country  in 
1865-66,  the  vigorous  and  remarkable  judgment  by  Vice- Chancellor 
Malins  in  the  case  of  the  National  Bank  v.  Sir  Joseph  McKenna 
and  others  (see  Appendix  V)  will  show  in  a  striking  manner.  It  is 
a  merit  almost  peculiar  to  our  own  courts  that  when  flagrant  cases 
do  come  before  them,  they  are  laid  bare  to  the  bottom,  and  the  real 
character  of  the  actors  described  in  language  which  prevents  the 
possibility  of  any  mistake. 

"  1872  has  not  sustained  the  large  and  progressive  dividends 
made  by  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1870-71.  The 
total  traffic  as  appears  by  the  following  Table  (XIII),  exhibits 
considerable  increase,  but  when  the  accounts  have  been  made  up 
the  dividends  in  only  a  few  cases  exceed  for  1872  the  division 
of  1871. 

(XIII). — BaHways^  United  Kin^gdom^  1869-72,  Receipts^  Expenses,  and 

Mileage, 

[0,000*1  omitted,  thui  49,91  =  49,910,000.] 


Total  Keeeipta. 

Ezpeniee. 

Lengith 

Tew. 

Amount 

Per  Mile  Open 
per  Week. 

Amount 

On  Receipte. 

of 
Line  Open. 

1872 

£ 
49,91 
46,17 
43,12 
41,02 

£ 

3»88i 

3,178 
1,909 
2,898 

£ 
23,96 
23,16 
21,71 
20,78 

Percnt. 

48-6 

47-3 
48 -z 

48*7 

Milei. 

14,854 
14,700 

14,610 
14,144 

'71 

•70 

»69 
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*'  Tlie  yerj  rapid  rise  is  coal,  iron,  steel,  and  railway  stores  of 
all  sorts,  which  occnrred  during  the  closing  months  of  1872,  and 
became  more  decisive  during  January  and  February,  1873,  produced 
a  decided  pause  and  reaction  in  the  railway  market,  and  led  several 
of  the  lines  to  start  a  discussion  on  the  necessity  of  applying  to 
Parliament  to  sanction  increased  tables  of  fares. 

''  In  the  United  States  the  railway  mileage  open  has  been 
doubled  since  1865.  In  that  year  it  was  3  5^000  miles,  and  is  now 
70,cx)0 — ^the  increase  being  chiefly  in  Western  and  the  Pacific  States. 
In  every  region  where  society  and  Government  are  at  all  settled, 
railways  are  being  pushed  forward  by  all  the  resources  which  can 
be  commanded. 

"  The  EaUway  News  of  1st  March  (1873)  gives  the  following 
details  relative  to  the  effect  of  the  increased  cost  of  coal  on  the 
dividends  of  some  of  the  leading  English — ^basing  its  conclusionB 
on  the  &.cts  of  the  four  half-years  composing  1871  and  1872 : — 

'*  *  It  is  evident  that  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  dividends  they 
have  not  been  what  may  be  termed  legitimate  profits  of  the  last 
half-year's  working.  The  current  half-year  will  be  burdened  with 
an  accumulation  of  repairs  from  the  previous  half,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  repairs,  at  the  still  advancing  rates  for  materiala 
incidental  to  the  half-year.  But  probably  the  most  serious  matter 
in  connection  with  the  current  half-year's  working  is  the  hand-to- 
mouth  way  in  which  the  companies  whose  contracts  have  expired, 
are  at  the  present  time  procuring  the  necessary  supply  of  coal*  It 
is  not  likely  that  any  fresh  contracts  will  be  entered  into  by  the 
companies  so  long  as  the  present  unsettled  state  of  things  continues, 
and,  like  private  individuals,  the  companies  are  at  the  present  time 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  coalowners.  Buying  in  the  oest  market, 
they  are  still  paying  an  enormous  advance  on  old  rates.  How 
largely  the  Great  Northern  proprietors,  as  an  instance,  are  likely  to 
suffer  from  this  cause,  was  made  clear  to  them  at  the  half-yearly 
meeting  last  week.  Colonel  Packe,  the  chairman,  stated  that  the 
company  consumes  5,000  tons  a-week,  for  which  they  are  now  pay- 
ing 185.  a  ton  against  the  old  rate  of  79.  6(/.,  an  increase  of  loa,  6d, 
a  ton,  or  about  2,650/.  per  week.  This  is  eaual  to  70,000/.  in  the 
half-year,  and  represents  a  dividend  of  over  i|  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  ordinary  stock  of  the  company. 

"  *  With  respect  to  the  loss  of  dividend  which  has  actually 
accrued,  it  appears  that  in  the  first  haVf  of  1872  the  companies 
generally  were  affected  to  the  extent  of  about  one-eighth  per  cent, 
per  annum.  The  London  a/nd  South -Western,  and  ManchesieTy 
Sheffield,  and  Lincoln  lost  fully  a  quarter  per  cent,  in  the  first  half. 
But  in  the  December  half-year  the  average  loss  was  about  five- 
eighths  per  cent.,  varying  from  a  quarter  to  nearly  i  per  cent. 
The  following  shows  the  actual  loss  of  dividend  arising  from  the 
increased  price  of  fuel  for  the  December  half-year  on  each  of  the 
lines: — 
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Increased  Cost  of  Fud,  EcUf'Tear^  December,  1872. 

Rite  per  Cent 
per  Aniram 

s,  d. 

North-Eastem ". i8  9 

Great  Western 15  6 

Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Linoohi 15  6 

Ghvat  Eastern 13  6 

London,  Brighton,  and  South  Cottst    13  - 

Gbeat  Northern  11  6 

Lancashire  and  Torlnhire 11  6 

London  and  South-Western xi  - 

Midland  10  6 

Bristol  and  Exeter .'. to  - 

London,  Chatham,  and  Dorer 10  -* 

„       and  North- Western    5  6 

South-Eastem 4  - 

"  *  As  the  rates  now  (13th  February)  being  paid  are  very  mnch 
higher  than  the  averages  of  the  past  half-year,  from  which  these 
figures  are  derived,  nothing  could  show  more  conclusively  the 
terrible  severity  with  which  the  present  state  of  the  coal  trade  must 
be  pressing  on  the  railway  companies.  They  are  very  large  con- 
sumers of  coal,  but  they  are  unable,  like  other  large  consumers,  to 
recoup  themselves  fully  against  the  rise  by  increasing  their  charges- 
in  proportion.  The  small  increase  of  rates  throughout  the  country 
which  took  place  last  autumn,  has. partially  enabled  the  companies 
to  maintain  satisfactory  dividends,  bnt  it  will  be  insufficient  to  meet 
the  loss  in  the  current  half.  Other  means  will  have  to  be  adopted 
to  enable  them  to  pay  the  same  dividends  next  June  as  they  paid  in 
the  first  half  of  1872.  The  North-Eastern  Company  lost  nearly 
I  per  cent,  of  dividend  last  half-year  from  the  one  item  of  coal,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  from  present  appearances,  that  all  round 
the  companies  will  lose  not  less  than  i  per  cent,  firom  the  same 
cause  in  the  current  half-year.  Whatever  means  the  companies 
have  of  counteracting  the  evil,  must  be  at  once  applied. 

"  *  A  remedy  which  the  companies  have  in  their  own  hands — 
could  jealousy  and  the  insane  competition  which  is  far  too  general 
with  them  be  set  aside — ^is  a  reduction  of  the  train  service,  as  well 
in  the  number  as  in  the  speed  of  the  trains.  We  have  before: 
pointed  out  the  low  standard  of  earning  per  train  mile,  and  the  vast 
sums  that  are  annually  lost  in  running  what  are  nothing  else  than 
duplicate  trains  between  competitive  points.  Could  the  service  be 
reduced,  and  so  regulated  as  to  afibrd  undue  advantage  to  neither 
competing  company,  the  standard  rate  of  earnings  per  train  mile 
would  be  at  once  raised.  An  effectual  remedy,  better  than  an 
increase  of  rates  and  fares — to  which  the  public  might  not  so 
readily  submit — would  be  at  once  provided  for  the  now  greatly 
incresLsed  cost  attending  the  working  of  the  railways  in  all  depart- 
ments.' 

*  On  arbitration  preference  stock. 
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''  Adverting  to  the  latest  traffic  and  expense  of  the  Manchester 
and  Sheffield  Company,  the  writer  says : — 

"  '  We  regret  to  find  onr  worst  forebodings  of  the  probable 
results  of  the  working  of  the  current  half-year  fully  confirmed  by 
the  return  of  the  Shield  Company  for  the  last  two  weeks.  As  we 
showed  at  the  time,  the  result  for  the  first  five  weeks  of  the  half- 
year,  after  allowing  for  the  two  days'  difference,  was  an  increase  of 
4,000/.  per  week  in  the  working  expenses,  but  this  was  nearly  com- 
pensated by  the  increased  traffic.  For  the  sixth  and  seventh  week, 
however,  the  increase  in  the  working  expenses  is  4,600/.  per  week, 
while  the  traffic  increase  is  only  2,300/.  per  week.  A  continuance 
of  such  returns  and  rates  of  increase  would  mean  simply  the 
annihilation  of  the  dividend  for  the  present. 

"  '  The  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  goes  on  uninterruptedly,  and  iron  goes  higher  and  higher. 
Scotch  pig  iron  has  now  reached  145«.  per  ton,  its  normal  price 
being  from  515.  to  55^.' 

'*  The  Economist  of  1st  March,  1873,  stated  as  follows  the 
increase  of  gross  receipts  of  thirteen  principal  railways  in  the  five 
half-years  ending  31st  December,  1872 : — 


Tear. 

Half.Yean. 

Increase. 

Per  Cest. 

1870 

Second  or  December   

£ 

736,000 

912,000 

1,839,000 

1,170,000 

1,266,000 

6-8 

'71-{ 

72  j 

First      ..  June    

Second  ..  December   

9'» 
8-3 

rs 

First      ..  June    

Second  ..  December   

"  The  increased  charges  for  passengers  and  goods  in  the  second 
half  1872,  greatly  helped  towards  the  7*5  per  cent,  increase. 

"  The  increase  in  working  expenses  in  the  December,  1872,  half 
is  beyond  former  experience,  and  amounts  to  1,119,000/.,  or  only 
less  by  137,000/.  than  the  whole  increase  of  receipts.  The  increase 
of  working  expenses  has  gradually  gained  on  the  increased  traffic, 
and  then  surpassed  it  as  follows : — 

Thirteen  Principal  BaUtoays. 


Tear. 

Half-Yeart. 

I^rafflc,  Increase. 

Working  Bcpf  naeia, 
Inrrcaae. 

1870 

Second  or  December   

Per  cot. 
6-3 
6'8 
9-2 
8-3 
7-6 

Percnt 
4' 7 
5'9 
7"7 

1 14 

14-0 

» 

Kimt      ..  June    -,-, 

»7l. 

Second   ..  December    ......r...r. 

> 

First      ..  June    

72- 

Second  ..  December    

^ 
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"  With  results  like  these  operatiBg  so  powerfully  and  directly 
against  the  interests  of  the  millions  of  persons  interested  in  rail- 
way property,  it  is  snperflnons  to  say  that  an  amount  of  intel- 
ligence, ingenuity,  and  energy,  will  he  set  to  work  to  discover 
remedial  measures  such  as  was  never  hefore  applied  to  the 
suhject. 

''  In  approaching  the  suhject  of  the  rapid  and  most  extra- 
ordinary rise  since  the  autumn  of  1871  in  the  prices  of  nearly  all 
commodities,  hut  especially  in  the  primary  or  '  instrumental ' 
articles  of  coal  and  iron,  it  is  desirable,  above  all  things,  to  hegin 
with  a  statement  of  the  facts  as  observed  by  persons  most  likely  to 
be  well  informed. 

"  We  commence,  therefore,  with  the  following  passage  from  the 
circular  (given  passim)  of  Messrs.  W.  Fallows  and  Co.  of  Liverpool, 
— a  house  of  long  standing  and  great  experience : — 

'*  '  The  primary  cause  of  this  extraordinary  change*  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  low  range  of  prices  which  prevailed  between  the 
end  of  1864  and  the  beginning  of  1871.  This  led  to  an  increased 
consumption  of  iron,  in  consequence  of  its  use  in  many  new  forms 
until,  steadily  hut  surely,  it  became  manifest  that  the  demand  was  in 
excess  of  the  means  of  supply.  This  was  first  felt  in  the  early  part 
of  1870,  but  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  postponed  its 
development  till  the  midsummer  of  1871,  from  which  period  dates 
that  remarkable  reaction  which  has  been  witnessed. 

*'  '  The  labour  question  had  a  most  important  influence  on  the 
C(  urs3  of  prices,  and  its  controlling  power  is  manifestly  too  potent 
to  he  despised  or  omitted  in  any  estimate  of  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  trade.  On  the  first  indications  of  improvement, 
the  men  were  prompt  and  urgent  in  their  demands  for  increased 
wages,  and  these  have  been  repeated  time  after  time  until  now  the 
cost  of  production  has  been  most  seriously  enhanced  by  the  advance  in 
wages.  In  no  case  has  the  advance  been  less  than  50  per  cent,  (du/rvng 
the  last  eighteen-  months),  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  Scotch  colliers  the 
increase  has  been  from  4s.  6d.  to  los.  per  day,  although  towards  the 
close  of  1872  the  masters  gave  notice  of  a  reduction  of  25.  Puddlers 
in  Staffordshire,  who  were  paid  8«.  6d,  per  ton  in  July,  1871, 
obtained  12s.  6c?.  per  ton  during  the  latter  half  of  1872.  Ironstone^ 
coal,  and  coke  have  all  fully  advanced  double  svnce  30th  June,  1871, 
and  as  it  is  estimated  that  five  to  six  tons  of  coal  and  coke  are  used 
in  the  process  of  producing  one  ton  of  manufactured  iron  tlirough 
all  the  stages  from  the  raw  material,  it  wiU  be  understood  what  a 
serious  matter  the  'coal  question'  has  heen  to  the  iron  trade. 
Taking  all  these  elements  into  consideration,  it  is  evident  that  these 
high  prices  are  not  so  remunerative  to  manufacturers  as  is  generally 
supposed. 

'*  'In  illustration  of  the  exceptional  demand  which  has  been 
experienced  during  the  last  two  years,  1871-72,  it  may  be  noted 
that  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  stocks  of  pig  iron  in  Scotland 
and   Middlesborough  between    30th    December,   1870,   and    30th 
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December,  1872,  of  5379OCXD  tons,  and  this,  notwithstanding  an 
increase  of  164,000  tons  in  the  production  of  these  districts. 

*'  'The  total  exports  have  risen  from  2,825,575  tons,  valued  at 
24,038,390/.  in  1870,  to  3,388,622  tons,  valued  at  36,060,547/  in 
1872,  the  increase  in  weight  being  almost  entirely  under  the  head 
of  *  pig  iron.' 

"  *  It  is  also  remarkable  that,  nothstanding  the  average  price 
of  Scotch  pig  iron  during  1872  was  over  loofl.,  the  quantity  taken 
for  home  and  foreign  consumption  was  51,000  tons  in  excess  of  1871, 
when  the  average  price  was  59^.' 

"  We  see  here  the  enormous  increase  of  the  export  of  1872  over 
1870,  thus  :— 


1872 

70 

Increase 


Tom. 


3,388,000 
2,826,000 


563,000 


Value. 


36,000,000 
24,000,000 


12,000,000 


**  We  have  also  the  fact  of  the  low  prices  of  iron,  1864-70, 
leading  to  its  *  use  in  many  new  forms '  and  to  the  '  demand  being 
in  excess  of  the  supply.'  We  find  ako  that  '  in  no  case  has  the 
advance  of  wages  in  1871-72  been  less  than  50  per  cent.' 

"Another  leading  authority,  Mr.  G.  E.  Muller,  of  Middles- 
borough,  in  his  circular  (given  passim)  writes  to  the  same  effect : — 

"  *  1872  has  been  an  epoch  in  the  iron  trade,  full  of  surprises 
and  perplexities.  A  long  period  of  low  prices,  coupled  with  a  con- 
tinuous and  rapid  increase  in  the  make  of  pig  iron,  had,  up  till 
1871,  gradually  created  a  sort  of  unbelief  in  any  great  or  permanent 
rise  in  prices.  It  was  rather  feared  that  the  competition  amongst 
*  makers  to  sell  their  production  (already  so  very  large),  would  tend 
to  send  prices  the  other  vray.  Consumers  in  this  country  seemed  to 
be  of  a  similar  opinion,  and  with  few  exceptions,  had  not  bought 
beyond  the  quantity  required  to  cover  orders  on  their  books.  The 
sudden  a/nd  decided  rise  which  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  October^ 
1871,  created  not  a  Utile  sensation.  Consumers  and  shippers  got 
alarmed,  the  prices  rapidly  advanced  under  heavy  purchases,  and 
1871  closed  with  No.  3  worth  68«.  per  ton.  Makers  now  seemed  to 
think  the  price  a  good  one^  and  with  two  or  three  exceptions  sold 
freely  for  1872,  some  of  them  even  disposing  of  large  quantities  for 
delivery  in  1873  and  1874.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1872, 
merchants  bought  but  sparingly,  their  fears  being  strengthened  by 
the  difficulties  of  the  *  Alabama '  question,  and  rumours  of  probable 
financial  disturbances  through  payment  of  the  French  war  indem- 
nity. In  spite  of  these  things,  however,  the  value  of  pig  iron 
steadily  advanced,  and  reached  a  price  undreamed  of  by  the  wildest 
fancy.      Qermany^  a/nd  to  a  small  extent  Belgium^  were  the  <ndy 
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eauniriee  which  seemed  to  realise  the  situation.  In  former  times, 
Germany  seldom  bought  for  long  forward  delivery,  but  from 
Angnst,  1871,  right  on  through  1872,  t?ie  Qermcms  were  persistent 
buyers  of  iron,  even  for  delivery  over  1873.  The  export  statistics 
will  show  that  this  iron  was  really  wanted  in  Germany,  ivhere,  svnoe 
the  close  of  tlie  tpar,  all  branches  of  industry  had  experienced  a 
development  hitherto  unknown  in  tlie  annals  of  her  trade.  This 
demand  seems  not  arrested  yet.  From  what  I  have  ascertained, 
I  expect  that  our  exports  to  that  country  in  1873  will  be  even  larger 
than  those  of  1872.' 

'*  Mr.  MuUer  confirms  Messrs.  FaUows,  and  he  adds  the  further 
specific  fact  that,  at  the  close  of  1871  and  early  in  1872,  the 
Germans  were  the  only  buyers  who  seemed  to  realise  the  fact  that 
the  demand  for  iron  was  then  largely  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and 
would  remain  so  for  some  time. 

"  Mr.  Muller  gives  the  following  •  table  of  exports  from  the 
northern  rivers  in  support  of  this  view : — 

Shipments  of  Inm^  1668-72|  from  the  Tees^  Tyne,  Wear,  and  Hartlepool 

(in  Tons). 


To 


0«rmanj,  HoUAnd,  and  BelgiuxD 
France  


Spain,  Italj ^ 

Sweden,  Denmaik,  and  Buaaia. . . 
America    


Other  countnei 


1872. 


316,000 

46,000 

6,300 

13,800 

4,000 

8,000 


386,000 


1871. 


250,000 

38,000 

4,600 

a  1,000 

10,500 

700 


330,000 


1870. 


140,000 

60,000 

4,800 

16,000 

400 

1,800 


216,000 


1869. 


z  1 2,000 

48,000 

4,400 

14,400 

I,200 
1,800 


X  8  6,000 


1868. 


74,000 

84,000 

7,300 

16,600 

1,400 

3,400 


137,000 


*'  We  see  here  that  the  German  demand  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land was  in  1871  nearly  double  that  of  1870,  and  in  1872  one-fourth 
in  advance  of  1871 — the  exports  to  some  of  the  other  countries 
showing  much  change. 

*'  If  we  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  find  testimony 
the  same  in  substance  as  is  given  at  home. 

"  Messrs.  Bigelow  and  Johnstone,  of  New  York,  in  the  circular 
(given  passim) y  say : — 

''  '  The  war  in  the  United  States  had  fostered,  not  only  here,  but 
in  Europe,  India,  and  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  a  strongly 
Bpeculatiye  fever,  engendering  in  its  turn  a  hollow  and  miserably 
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false  system  of  financiering,  cnlminating  in  great  commercial  dis- 
tress in  1866.  Prices  fell  to  a  low  point,  and  capital,  frightened 
from  its  usnal  channels,  took  refuge  in  the  great  monetary  centres. 
Enterprises,  involving  large  expenditures,  languished  or  were  ahan- 
doned  ;  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  shrank,  and  the  railroads  feeling 
the  diminished  traffic,  ceased  to  he  popular  as  investments.  This, 
in  its  turn,  reacting  on  the  iron  manufacturers,  so'd^ressed  prices^ 
that  in  1867  and  1868  orders  were  taken  more  with  a  view  to  keep  the 
hands  together,  than  from  any  profit  accruing,  and  thus  presenting 
no  encouragement  to  embark  in  new  enterprises  of  this  kind.  As 
time  wore  on  and  confidence  returned,  assisted  greatly  by  the  genernl 
prosperity  of  the  United  States  during  the  years  stuxeeding  the  estath 
lishment  of  peace,  prices  began  gradually  to  improve,  unth  an 
increasing  demand,  though  so  gradual  that  it  was  insufficient  as  a 
stimulus  to  any  great  incretise  in  the  production  either  here  or  in 
Europe ;  capital  seeming  to  prefer  the  more  tempting  fields  of  gold 
and  silver  mining,  leaving  iron,  really  the  most  valuable,  com- 
paratively neglected.  Meamvhile  enterprises  requiring  an  almost 
incalculable  amount  of  iron  were  being  set  on  foot  and  vigorously 
prosecuted,  apparently,  however,  without  overstraining  the  capacity 
for  production,  and  without  inordinately  advancing  prices.  It  was 
then  that  the  trade  began  to  get  glimpses  of  a  state  of  prosperity  to 
which  it  had  long  been  a  stranger ;  but  a  severe  check  ensued  in 
the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- German  war,  throwing  everything  into 
confusion,  and  causing  a  smart  decline  in  prices,  besides  greatly 
curtailing  consumption.  Then  followed  the  absorption  of  labour 
for  service  in  the  field,  and  consequently  stoppage  of  works,  such 
establishments  as  were  not  closed  being  drawn  from  the  manufacture 
of  peaceful  to  that  of  warlike  materials. 

*'  *  We  are  justified  in  concluding  that  tJie  demand  has  been  natural 
and  legitimate  and  not  speculative.  How  long  this  state  of  affairs 
will  last  is  a  problem  not  easy  of  solution.  Without  doubt  we  must 
to  a  certain  extent  experience  that  lessened  consumption  which  is 
the  usual  concomitant  of  high  prices,  but  in  Great  Britain  elements 
have  entered  into  the  question  that  require  delicate  handling.  The 
vast  increase  in  the  price  of  labour  and  fuel  have  raised  &e  plat- 
form of  costs  away  from  old  figures,  and  it  will  be  a  long,  slow 
process  to  return  to  the  former  standards,  if  indeed  it  were  possible 
or  desirable  so  to  do.  We  do  not,  therefore,  look  for  an  early  return 
to  former  prices,  either  of  the  raw  material  or  manufactured  iron. 
That  the  ultimate  effect  on  the  iron  industry  of  the  United  States 
will  be  good  may  well  be  conceded,  though  we  by  no  means  believe 
with  many  that  the  power  of  Great  Britain  as  a  competitor  is 
permanently  injured,  but  the  future  looks  bright.,  and  the  daily 
extending  purposes  to  which  iron  is  necessary,  justify  us  in  saying, 
that  with  wise  legislation,  and  the  well-known  enterprise  of  our 
people,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  United  States  should  not  ere  long 
occupy  the  proud  position  of  the  greatest  iron-producing  country  in 
the  world.' 

"  We  have  here  in  another  quarter  of  the  world  the  fact  thati 
stimulated  by  the  low  prices  of  1864-70,  enterprises  were  set  on 
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foot  in  the  United  States  '  requiring  an  almost  incalculable  amount 
of  iron ' — that  these  enterprises  were  kept  back  artificially  by  the 
Franco- German  war  of  1870-71  and  burst  out  with  all  the  greater 
strength  on  the  final  conclusion  of  peace  in  the  autumn  of  1871. 

"  We  are  justified  by  this  evidence  in  concluding : — 

"  1.  That  during  the  five  years  1866-70,  Europe  was  gradually 
recovering  from  the  financial  crisis  and  from  the  Prnsso- Austrian 
war  of  the  former  year — that  enterprise  was  largely  restrained  all 
over  the  continent  by  apprehensions  of  French  aggression — and 
that  consequently  the  range  of  the  prices  of  iron  and  other  com- 
modities fell  to  a  point  which  induced  the  preparation  of  large 
schemes  of  railway  and  other  extension  into  which  iron  entered  as 
a  chief  material. 

"  2.  That  capital  during  these  five  years  tended  to  increase  and 
to  press  into  new  channels  of  investment. 

"  3.  That  the  Franco-German  war  of  1 870-71  occurred  just  at 
the  moment  when  enterprise  was  beginning  to  expand  under  these 
influences,  and  violently  repressed  them  till  its  termination  by  the 
collapse  of  France  early  in  1871,  and  the  consequent  removal  of  the 
great  source  of  distrust  and  disquiet. 

"  4.  That  the  release  from  apprehension  was  felt,  perhaps  in  the 
largest  degree  by  the  German  and  Austrian  people,  numbering 
some  8o  millions,  and  aided  by  the  French  ransom  and  by  the  con- 
solidation of  the  German  States  into  one  nationality,  led  to  an 
outburst  of  enterprise  in  the  centre  and  south-east  of  Europe 
beyond  all  example. 

"  5.  That  the  enlarged  demand  for  iron  for  continental  and 
American  account,  came  naturally  first  to  this  country  as  the 
cheapest,  best,  and  most  extensive  producing  region;  and  by  its 
magnitude  and  suddenness  speedily  carried  the  requirements  greatly 
beyond  the  means  of  supply,  and  led  therefore  to  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  wages  and  prices  in  the  u>on  and  coal  industries. 

"  6.  Lastly,  that  even  the  vastly  increased  production  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere,  in  1872,  has  not  yet  overtaken  the  demand 
on  the  continent  and  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

"  Eegarding  the  effects  on  this  country  of  the  coal  and  iron 
prices  of  1872,  and  the  wealth  created  by  them,  the  evidence  is 
startling  in  the  highest  degree,  and  we  proceed  to  give  examples. 

"  Of  the  Scotch  trade  Mr.  Muller  says : — 

"  *  In  Scotland  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  muke  of  about 
70,000  tons  compared  with  the  previous  year ;  the  cause,  as  in  our 
own  locality,  was  the  short  supply  of  materials.  A  large  stock  in 
store  at  Glasgow,  also  in  makers*  yards,  enabled  them  to  meet  all 
demands,  but  that  stock  was  drawn  upon  heavily  (296,000  tons), 
and  there  now  remain  only  194,000  tons  of  a  reserve.    The  Scottish 
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makers,  who  rarely  sell  much  ahead,  must  have  netted  very  hand* 
some  profits/ 

"  The  following  are  the  fignres  of  exports,  prices,  and  mano- 
factnre,  1869-72  and  in  1856  :— 

Scotch  Fig  and  MaU^eahle  Iron,  1869-72,  and  in  1856. 


Sbipmentt*  ke. 

1872. 

1871. 

1870. 

1869. 

1856. 

TotfJ  foreiim.,-.....,,  .r. 

616,933 
299,067 

612,479 
857,621 

888,842 
266,158 

888,639 
262,361 

258,738 

Coastwise,  and  perl 
rail  to  Englana....  j 

246,262 

Total  shipments.... 
Local  cx>ii8umptioii  .... 

916,000 
470,000 

870,000 
465,000 

655,000 
606,000 

651,000 
447,000 

505,000 
325,000 

Total  delireriet  .... 

1,386,000 

1,335,000 

1,161,000 

1,098,000 

830,000 

Computed  make  ....... 

Stock,  Slst  December 

1,090,000 
194,000 

1,160,000 
400,000 

1,206,000 
665,000 

1,150,000 
620,000 

820,000 
120,000 

Fomaces   in  blast,! 
Slst  December ....  J 

116 

126 

126 

130 

126 

Siirbest  Drioe  

#.      d. 

137    - 

n     6 

lOI     lO 

s,     d. 
73     - 
5'     6 
59    - 

g,     d, 

6i     6 

49  loi 

54    4 

*.     d, 

58     6 

50     6 
53     3 

#.     d, 

81     - 

Ijowest      • 

6ii     6 

ji.peTojj0     ,.      , 

72     6 

/  *•     ^ 

Make  of  malleable  1 
iron    J 

223,377 

200,131 

199,353 

206,960 

125,000 

Averoffs    price    of\ 
bars,  Slst  Dec j 

122.  5«. 

BL 

yl.  108, 

7^. 

91. 

"  We  see  here  bnt  little  advance  in  the  local  consumption,  but 
an  increase  in  1871-72  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  the  shipments  from 
Scotland.  In  like  manner  there  is  no  increase  in  the  numhier  of 
famaces,  and  consequently  the  stock  at  Slst  December,  1872,  was 
60  per  cent,  less  than  at  end  of  1871. 

"  Mr.  Mnller  describes  as  follows  the  trade,  in  1872,  of  the 
Hematite  district  of  Cumberland ;  of  South  Wales ;  and  of  Lanca- 
shire and  the  Midland  counties : — 

"  '  The  ChmberUmd  (HevKxtite)  district  has  been  in  a  very  pros- 
perous state.  During  the  year  twelve  new  furnaces  were  blown  in, 
and  more  are  in  course  of  erection.  Hematite  iron  for  the  Bessemer 
process  continues  in  active  demand*  Prices  for  No.  1  ranged  last 
year  from  4^.  1O8.  to  9/.  per  ton.  These  prices  must  bear  a  good 
margin  of  profit,  even  considering  the  current  high  rates  for  coke 
and  ore.  Last  year,  however,  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  cheap 
iron  delivered  under  old  contracts,  the  system  01  selling  forwaid 
being  much  in  vogue  in  Cumberland  also. 
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"  South  Wales  had  likewise  a  good  share  of  last  year's  prosperity. 
Bars  and  rails,  which  were  8/.  and  7/.  lo^.  per  ton  respectively  at 
the  end  of  1871,  reached  12/.  10*.  and  12L  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Towards  the  close  there  was  a  temporary  scarcity  of  orders, 
and  the  price  fell  to  9/.  for  bars,  and  9/.  28,  6d,  for  rails.  Iron- 
masters booked  orders  at  this,  in  order  to  keep  their  hands  employed 
during  the  winter.  They  were  obliged  of  course  to  give  notice  of 
a  reduction  in  colliers'  wages,  hoping,  with  the  advent  of  better 
prices,  to  be  able  to  increase  them  again  in  March.  The  colliers, 
however,  rather  than  submit,  preferred  the  ruinous  policy  of  a 
strike  and  the  stoppage  of  all  the  works,  throwing  50,000  men  out 
of  employment.     The  strike  still  continues. 

"  ^  In  Lancashire  aiid  the  Midland  counties  the  foundry  trade  was 
prosperous  throughout  the  year.  Forges  were  also  kept  busy  till 
well  into  the  autumn,  when  the  effects  of  the  dulness  in  Stafford- 
shire began  to  be  experienced.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  the  lack 
of  orders  arose  mainly  through  buyers  withholding  specifications  in 
the  hope  of  further  reduction.  That  idea  proved  correct.  Towards 
the  close  of  December,  large  orders  were  booked  at  prices  fully  305. 
per  ton  above  the  average  for  the  last  quarter  of  1871.' 

'*  The  report  of  the  Coal  and  Ironstone  trades  is  even  more 
remarkable : — 

"  *  The  prices  of  coal  amd  coJce  have  been  urvprecedented.  The 
demand  was  enormous,  consequent  on  the  great  activity  in  the  iron 
trade.  Our  collieries  could  have  met  this  easily  had  the  colliers 
continued  to  work  as  usual,  but  their  restrictive  policy  kept  sup- 
plies very  short,  and  generally  enhanced  the  price.  Earning  high 
wages,  men  were  not  willing  to  work  more  than  three  or  four  days 
a-weeic,  and  how  a  portion  of  them  spent  their  leisure  hours  is  sadly 
shown  in  the  records  of  the  local  police  courts.  Prices  in  the  north 
of  England  were  as  follows,  delivered  at  consumers'  works : — 


In  January,  1872 
„  Midsummer  .. 
„  December  


Steftin  Coals. 


9. 

9 

18 
20 


Coke. 


9. 

X6 
33 
40 


"  *  The  export  trade  was  very  good,  but  a  large  quantity  of  the 
coals  shipped  were  on  account  of  contracts  made  before  the  rise. 
It  is  very  doubtful  if  shipments  will  be  as  heavy  in  1873,  should 
prices  remain  high.  In  South  Wales,  steam  coals  and  coke  realising 
125.  6cf.  and  145.  respectively  in  January  last,  rose  rapidly,  till  in 
September  355.  and  453.  were  reached.  By  November,  prices  had 
declined  to  195.  for  coals  and  30*.  for  coke,  but  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  improved  to  21s.  and  33a.  respectively. 

"  ^Ironstone  remained  scarce  during  the  whole  of  1872.  There 
are  sufficient  mines  working  to  supply  all  requirements  iully,  but 
the  miners  worked  just  as  badly  as  the  colliers.  We  have  abun- 
dance of  stone,  new  mines  are  being  opened  out,  but  labour  is  the 
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great  difficulty.     The  price  ranged  from  4^.  9^.  to  7«-  per  ton  for 
raw  stone  delivered  at  the  furnaces. 

"  '  Guviherland  hematite  ore,  which  cost  only  io».  per  ton  a  few 
years  ago,  is  now  worth  319.  to  335.  This  has  led  to  the  importa- 
tion, on  an  extensive  scale,  of  hematite  ore  from  the  north  of  Spain. 
Prices  there  ranged  from  ys.  to  108.  per  ton  according  to  the 
dispatch  given  at  Bilbao.  Many  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  now 
find  regular  employment  in  this  trade.  Freights  168,  to  19^.  per 
ton.' 

"  The  rise  'of  prices  and  wages,  and  the  prevalence  of  strikes 
has  not  been  confined  to  this  country.  The  iron  and  coal  trades 
of  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Austria,  have  all  felt  the 
impetus ;  but  to  the  end  of  1872  to  not  quite  the  same  extent  as 
ourselves : — 

"  *  The  reports  from  the  chief  iron  wnd  coal  districts  in  Oermany, 
Austria,  Belgium,  and  France,  speak  of  great  activity  in  the  mills 
and  foundries  in  1872,  and  indicate  a  g(k)d  trade  for  1873.  There 
has  been  an  increase  everywhere,  both  in  the  make  of  pig  iron  and 
the  output  of  coal.  Wages  have  risen  25  per  cent,  hut  are  still  wALch 
less  than  in  this  country.  In  Westphalia  and  Silesia  coals  are  still 
much  below  the  price  here.  If  the  old  proverb  is  to  hold  good, 
that  the  country  which  possesses  the  cheapest  coal  will  reign 
supreme  in  industry,  England  will  soon  have  some  reason  to  feel 
alarmed  at  the  high  prices  now  existing.' — ^Muller*8  Circular, 

*'  As  regards  the  condition  of  the  markets  and  the  prospects  of 
demand  at  the  close  of  1872,  the  authorities  we  have  already  quoted 
reason  as  follows :  Mr.  Muller,  writing  in  December,  1872,  says  of 
the  probabilities  of  1873 : — 

*' '  WUh  coJce  at  389.  per  ton,  and  ironstone  at  ys,,  the  cost  of  pig 
iron  is  about  85^.  per  ton.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent 
dear  iron  will  limit  its  use.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall  come  to  a 
severe  contest  with  the  competitors  which  are  now  being  called  into 
existence  by  our  high  prices  for  iron  and  coal.  The  restrictive 
policy  of  the  men  directly  fosters  this  competition  abroad.  Old 
furnaces,  which  did  not  pay  in  former  times,  are  hard  at  work,  new 
ones  are  being  erected,  and  new  coalfields  are  being  rapidly  opened 
out.  This  competition  will  perhaps  begin  to  be  felt  before  six 
months  are  over.  It  is  true  that  tne  demands  of  the  men  may  for 
a  time  rule  supreme,  and  that  they  may  seriously  affect  prices  by 
restricting  the  production  of  iron  and  coal,  hut  it  m/ust  not  he  over^ 
looked  that  it  is  not  the  cost  of  production,  hut  dema/nd  which  in  the 
end  regulates  the  market  price  of  iron.  Masters  have  had  much  to 
complain  of  respecting  the  behaviour  of  the  men.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  wages,  but  their  unsteady  working  and  their 
policy  of  restriction  both  in  time  and  labour  have  not  only  i-educed 
profits,  but  have  caused  much  waste  of  material  and  inferior  quality 
of  produce.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  financial  position 
of  the  masters  in  this  district  has  been  much  improved,  and  will  be 
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80  still  fnrtlier,  because,  with  the  present  temper  of  the  men,  the 
practice  of  investing  profits  in  extensions  of  works  will  be  consider- 
ablj  modified.  They  will  thns  be  in  a  better  position  to  resist 
nnreasonable  demands,  while  the  men,  notwithstanding  high  wages, 
have  not  saved  a  penny,  and  will  be  perfectly  helpless  when  a 
straggle  does  come. 

"  No  doubt  every  rise  of  price  brings  into  the  line  of  competition 
an  increasing  number  of  new  producers.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  ask  what  is  the  deTnand  f    Is  it  urgent  and  effective  P 

"  Upon  this  point  a  weekly  paper  {Iron)  of  great  intelligence 
and  excellent  means  of  information  summarises  as  follows  an 
elaborate  report  on  the  still  unsatisfied  projects  of  Germany  alone: — 

"  *  To  sum  up,  we  have  the  following  figures : — For  the  Berlin 
Wetzlar  Railway,  300  miles,  8  millions  sterling ;  Moselle  line, 
1 10  miles,  3  milhons ;  Hanau-Friedberg,  24  miles,  three-quarters  of 
a  million;  Gk>delheim-Northeim,  45  miles,  i  million;  Harburg- 
Saltau-Hannover,  90  miles,  2  millions ;  Saarbrucken-Neunkirchen 
(Fischbachthal  coal  strata),  20  miles,  haLf-a-million ;  MetropoUtan 
Une,  10  miles,  three-quarters  of  a  million;  altogether,  620  miles,  at 
1 5I  millions  sterling.  To  this  must  be  added,  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  station  at  ELanover,  three-quarters  of  a  million ;  for  a  similar 
purpose  at  Berlin,  one-third  of  a  million — making  a  total  of  nearly 
17  millions.  To  make  up  the  20  millions  sterling  which  we  named 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  there  are  2  millions  sterling  put 
down  for  increase  of  roUing  stock  (Mid  for  additional  trucks.  About 
this  demand  we  will  just  add  a  few  words.  The  late  war  taught 
the  lesson  of  traffic  impeded  and  industrv  trammelled  for  want  of 
means  of  conveyance.  On  the  4ith  December,  1871,  and  the  5th  of 
March  of  the  following  year,  the  Government  asked  for  4^  million 
thalers  in  order  to  procure  the  necessary  accommodation;  the 
supply,  however,  was  tardy.  By  the  1st  of  last  October,  only 
84  locomotives,  60  passenger  cars,  and  2,469  trucks  had  been  sup- 
plied; and  68  locomotives,  90  cars,  and  1,035  trucks  arrived  by  the 
Ist  of  January.  There  remain  239  locomotives j  218  cars,  and  2,041 
trucks  to  he  provided  during  1873,  but  it  is  urged  that  the  sum 
above  named  is  not  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  service  on 
Government  lines,  and  must  be  increased  to  i^  millions  sterling.' 

**  We  have  here  620  miles  of  railway  to  cost  over  18  millions 
sterling,  and  a  mass  of  locomotive  engines  and  rolling  stock  to  cost 
several  millions  more. 

'*  In  Russia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Turkey,  Egypt,  India,  Australia, 
South  America^  United  States,  Canada,  the  same  story  of  extension 
and  expansion  is  reported,  and  always  with  the  corrollary  that  rail- 
ways which  render  new  countries  accessible  yield  profits,  direct  and 
indirect,  to  some  party  or  other,  which  baffle  the  modes  of  calcula- 
tion in  old  countries,  where  every  acre  has  been  appropriated  for 
centuries.  In  new  countries  a  small  network  of  railways  may  bring 
small  results  as  compared  with  a  large  one,  and  it  is  certain  that 
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every  mile  of  railway  laid  down  in  sncli  countries  renders  ihe 
Bucoess  of  the  next  mile  more  assured. 

*'  Messrs.  Fallows  and  Co.,  writing  at  end  of  December,  1872, 
speak  of  the  prospects  of  1873  as  follows : — 

"  *  The  iron  trade  enters  upon  1873  under  circumstances  which 
are  remarkable  and  unprecedented.  Of  coals  there  is  no  stock,  attd 
the  supply  is  much  restricted^  while  of  pig  iron  the  stock  is  not  more 
than  equal  to  one  month's  consumption.  The  relations  of  capital  and 
labour  are  in  the  highest  degree  unsatisfactory  towards  each  other, 
and  strikes  in  various  quarters  are  now  increasing  the  evils  already 
resulting  from  shortened  hours  and  irregular  work.  Stocks  of 
manufactured  iron  are  everywhere  at  the  lowest,  and  though 
demand  may  be  more  or  less  checked  by  rapidly-increasing  prices, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  good  business  is  in  prospect,  and 
that  a  fnir  average  of  requirements  must  be  met.  Time  alone  can 
show  whether  the  course  of  prices  will  be  such  as  tbe  last  has 
exhibited.  The  same  elements  exist  in  equal,  if  not  greater  force. 
Whatever  may  result  from  their  development  the  tendency  is  steadily 
to^jnards  the  maintenance  of  a  much  higher  range  of  prices  than 
prevailed  prior  to  1872.* 

"  The  lapse  of  two  months  of  1873  enables  us  to  test  these  fore- 
casts in  some  degree  by  actual  facts;  and  the  following  reports 
from  the  TivMS  at  the  close  of  February  (1873),  will  show  so  far 

(1)  that  the  advance  in  the  price  of  coal  and  iron  has  continued ; 

(2)  that  the  demand  has  become  more  urgent ;  (3)  that  wages  and 
deficiency  of  labour  are  higher  and  more  marked  than  two  months 
ago. 

'*  'The  coal  question,  with  a  rapid  advance  in  rates  since 
December,  1872,  is  attracting  a  large  amount  of  attention  in  the 
north  of  England — ^more  than  ever  it  did  before,  because  its  effects 
are  being  felt  over  a  wider  area.  Last  year  many  of  the  manufac- 
turers had  long  contracts  for  coals  at  very  moderate  prices;  but 
after  they  ran  out  they  could  not  be  renewed,  except  at  a  great  rise. 
In  December  last  .the  tendency  of  the  coal  market  was  downwards, 
and  there  was  a  general  impression  that  prices  would  become  lower, 
hence  manufacturers,  in  entering  upon  new  engagements,  did  not 
sufficiently  protect  themselves  by  making  contracts  for  coals  at  the 
pit,  and  with  the  price  of  coals  rising  upon  them  every  week,  there 
is  an  end  to  all  speculation  except  among  the  great  iron  companies 
which  have  collieries  of  their  own.  Many  firms  will  not  give 
estimates,  and  will  only  take  orders  at  open  prices.  Trade  is,  there- 
fore not  so  good  as  it  waa  a  month  ago,  and,  instead  of  showing 
increased  vigour  with  the  spring,  it  is  feared  that,  in  many  of  its 
branches,  it  may  become  dull. 

'  Manufacturers  complain  that  their  profits  are  cut  away,  and 
owners  of  steamers  state  that  the  earnings  of  the  ships  '  go  up  the 
chimrkeys.'  It  is  thought,  indeed,  that  if  the  price  of  bunker  coals 
does  n(^  become  lower,  many  steamers  will  be  laid  by.     There  was 
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a  fall  in  the  prices  of  honsehold  coal  in  London  last  week,  the  mild 
weather  having  checked  the  market.  Bnt  manufacturing  coals 
were  in  great  demand  in  the  north,  and  more  unscreened  coals  wero 
sent  from  the  pits  to  the  factories.  Steam  coals  were  in  great 
request.  Prices  were  rather  upwards,  bunker  coals  for  steamers 
being  particularly  high  in  price.  There  was,  however,  a  scarcity  of 
ships.     The  gas  coal  pits  are  very  fully  employed. 

"  *  Prices  are  high  in  the  open  market ;  but  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  output  had  been  sold  previously  under  contract.  The 
pits,  as  a  rule,  are  rapidly  coming  up  to  their  full  standard  of  work, 
eleven  days  a  fortnight.  In  the  Durham  coal  district  the  collieries 
last  week,  as  a  rule,  were  going  from  ten  and  a-half  to  eleven  days 
per  fortnight.  The  *baff'  Saturday  is  being  brought  back  to  a  full 
working  day. 

"  '  On  Saturday,  2l8t  February,  a  deputation  from  the  Northum- 
berland Miners'  Union  waited  on  the  Steam  Coal  Owners'  Associa- 
tion at  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  Mr.  John  Henderson,  M.P.,  occupied 
the  chair.  After  a  friendly  discussion  between  the  deputation  and 
the  coalowners,  it  was  agreed  by  the  masters  to  concede  an  advance 
of  iB  per  cent,  to  the  hewers,  making  the  total  advance  since  the 
beginning  of  1872,  50  per  cent.  The  wages  of  putters  and  banksmen 
are  to  be  increased  1 5  per  cent.,  making  in  all  3  5  per  cent.  The 
new  rates  if  accepted  are  to  commence  on  the  3rd  March.  As 
regards  mechanics,  the  coalowners  decline  to  make  any  concession. 
These  terms,  it  is  thought,  will  be  accepted  by  the  body  of  the  men. 

'*  '  As  in  the  Durham  district,  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  rate  of  wages  earned  by  the  men  employed  below  and  above 
ground.  A  number  of  sailors  and  lahouring  men  are  going  to  work 
in  the  pits;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  needs  some  training  before  men  become 
hewers,  as  many  north  country  pits  are  very  fiery,  and  inexperienced 
hands  might  soon  blow  the  pit  up.  The  men  employed  at  bank, 
not  being  trained  hands,  do  not  earn  much  higher  wages  than  men 
of  the  same  class  employed  in  other  occupations.* 

"  And  the  following  paragraphs  relate  to  the  collieries  of  Wigan 
and  of  North  Staffordshire : — 

"  '  This  day  the  colliers  of  Wiga/n  and  the  adjacent  mining 
districts  of  Soath-West  Lancashire  will  make  application  to  their 
employers  for  an  advance  of  wages.  The  movement  cannot  be  said 
to  be  unexpected,  and  probably  the  request  of  the  men  has  its 
immediate  cause  in  the  increased  prices  asked  by  the  coalmasters 
last  week  at  Liverpool.     The  circular  to  be  issaed  to-day  says : — 

" '  We,  the  minera  in  jonr  employ,  beg  most  heartily  to  thank  yon  fhr  the 
Uberal  manner  in  which  yon  have  met  our  former  wishes  and  request  for  an  increase 
of  wages.  Bnt,  at  tlie  same  time,  after  due  consideration  of  the  present  prosperons 
state  of  the  coal  trade,  the  higher  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  Ac,  we  think  we 
are  entitled  to  higher  wages  than  we  now  receive ;  therefore  we  most  respectfully 
solicit  you  for  an  advance  <ff  1$  per  cent,  on  our  present  wages.  We  venture  to 
hope  that  a  satisfactory  reply  will  be  given  to  our  solicitation.  A  deputation  from 
yonr  workmen  will  wait  upon  yon  on  the  3rd  of  March,  when  a  favourable  reply 
will  very  greatly  oblige  your  obedient  servants, 

" '  Tub  Mihsbs  nr  tovs  Emplot.' 
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"  *  The  miners  of  North  Staffordshire  have  made  a  demand  npon 
their  employers  for  an  advance  of  i^  per  cent,  in  wages.  They 
urge,  in  the  circular  addressed  to  the  masters,  that  while  the  selling 
price  of  coal  has  advanced  from  80  to  loo  per  cent.,  wages  have 
only  gone  up  from  30  to  35  per  cent.  They  ask  for  a  conference  in 
the  event  of  the  employers  considering  the  demand  unreasonable.' 

*'  The  next  statement  refers  to  the  Somerset  and  South  York- 
shire coal  field : — 

"  *  Once  more  has  coal  gone  up  at  the  pits  throughout  the 
Somerset  coalfield,  and  once  more  have  the  colliers  received  an 
advance  in  their  wages.  Coal  rates  have  gone  up  28.  6d.  per  ton, 
and  the  coalowners,  probably  seeing  that  an  agitation  would  be 
made,  conceded  the  men,  without  being  asked,  an  advance  of  10  per 
cent.  This  makes  the  sixth  advance  received  by  the  Somerset  coUiers 
since  the  beginning  of  January,  1872,  the  total  rise  being  70  per  cent. 
These  advances  have  not  been  cumulative,  but  have  been  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  earnings  previous  to  the  first  advance.  The 
following  figures  will  show  the  diiSerence  in  the  prices  of  coaJ  now 
and  a  year  since : — 
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"  '  There  exists  an  unpi-ecedented  scarcity  of  coal,  and  in  order 
to  recoup  themselves  for  extra  trouble  and  diminished  sale,  the 
merchants  of  the  district  have  added  a  good  percentage. 

"  *  At  the  Council  of  the  South  Yorkshire  Miners*  Association, 
which  numbers  upwards  of  15,000  members,  held  at  Bamsley 
yesterday,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  an  advance  of  wages  to 
the  extent  of  20  per  cent,  should  be  asked  for,  the  first  payment  on 
that  increased  scale  to  be  made  on  the  8th  of  March.  It  is  expected 
that  the  request  will  be  acceded  to.  At  the  same  meeting  a  grant 
of  250^  was  made  to  the  miners  on  strike  in  South  Wales.' 

'*  And  the  following  paragraph  from  Nottingham  shows  the  kind 
of  popular  clamour  which  is  being  excited  by  the  sudden  pressure 
of  the  coal  famine : — 

"  *A  great  demonstration  against  the  high  price  of  coal  was 
held  at  Nottingham  last  night.  A  procession  was  formed  in 
Sneinton  Market,  and  proceeded  to  the  great  market  place,  headed 
by  a  brass  band  and  a  banner,  inscribed  with  the  words  '  Starvation 
— ^beware  of  coalowners  at  the  next  election ;'  an  empty  fire-grate 
was  also  carried.  In  the  great  market  square  a  monster  meeting 
was  held,  8,000  or  10,000  persons  being  present.     Speeches  were 
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delivered  by  several  working  men,  and  a  resolution  was  nnanimonsly 
passed  denoancing  the  conduct  of  the  ooalowners  as  inhuman,  and 
appealing  to  Parliament  for  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  the  present  high  prices  of  coal.  The  names  of  Mr.  Charles 
Seely,  M.P.  for  the  borough,  and  Mr.  S.  Isaac,  of  Col  wick  Hall, 
both  of  whom  are  colliery  proprietors,  were  received  with  groans 
and  hisses.' 

*'  It  appears  from  these  statements  and  other  evidence  that, 
speaking  generally,  there  has  been  since  January,  1872 : — 

"  First.  A  rise  over  nearly  the  whole  of  this  country  in  the 
price  of  coal  used  for  iron  working  and  manufacturing  purposes  of 
from  150  to  2  oo  per  cent. 

''  Second.  A  rise  in  the  wages  of  colliers,  and  of  a  large  class 
of  iron  workers  of  between  70  and  120  per  cent. 

"  Third.  That  the  cost  of  production  of  iron  and  some  other 
manufactures  has  been  rendered  so  dear  and  uncertain  by  these 
enhancements  in  Coal,  Iron,  and  Wages,  that  contracts  for  extensive 
future  delivery  are  being  avoided  by  both  buyers  and  sellers,  and 
that  an  increasing  number  of  producers  are  preferring  to  suspend 
business  till  the  conditions  of  their  trade  becomes  more  amenable  to 
experience  and  safe  calculation. 

"  Fourth.  That  as  witnessed  at  Nottingham,  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  coal  is  becoming  especially  burdensome  to  the  working  and 
poorer  classes ;  and,  combined  with  the  rise  in  the  price  of  other 
commodities,  is  already  compelling  on  their  part  greater  exertions 
— that  is,  steadier  work  and  longer  hours — in  order  to  procure 
incomes  equal  to  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

"  The  natural  and  effective  remedies  therefore  have  already  set 
in  with  great  force,  and  every  day  will  add  to  their  range  and 
power. 

"  In  Appendix  (Bb)  in  order  to  present,  in  the  most  specific 
form,  a  report  on  competent  authority,  of  the  progress  of  mechanical 
enterprise  and  invention  in  1872  and  probably  in  1873,  we  reprint 
the  uBual  annual  survey  from  the  '  Engineer,'  a  professional  journal 
of  the  highest  class,  and  from  that  review  we  here  take  the  follow- 
ing passage : — 

"  '  It  cannot  be  denied  that  enormous  sums  are  wasted  annually 
in  doing  work  that  need  not  be  done  at  all.  A  treatise,  and  one 
most  instructive  and  usefril,  might  be  written  on  expedients  for 
reducing  the  cost  of  production ;  and  we  advise  our  young  readers 
especially,  never  for  a  moment  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  two  ways  of  obtaining  every  result  that  can  possibly  be  required 
by  the  mechanical  engineer.  One  is  cheap,  the  other  is  dear ;  the 
mechanical  result  is  in  the  end  the  same.  In  the  reorganisation  of 
shops,  and  in  the  invention  of  special  machine  tools,  there  is  an 
ample  field  for  the  operations  of  the  mechanical  engineer ;  and  we 
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have  no  donbt  but  that  it  is  in  this  direction,  and  in  this  chieflj, 
that  the  current  of  engineering  thought  will  principally  run  during 
the  present  year  1873.  Nothing  can  alter  the  position,  except  the 
starting  up  of  another  demand  for  machinery  sufficiently  great  and 
exhaustive  once  more  to  tax  the  energies  of  every  mechanical 
engineer  in  the  kingdom,  and  we  believe  tibat  such  a  demand  is  not 
likely  to  arise  during  1873.  That  large  sales  will  be  effected,  and 
that  trade  will  be  even  exceptionally  good,  we  see  no  reason  to 
doubt ;  but  it  will  not  be  so  good  as  to  deprive  the  capitalist  at  onoe 
of  the  will  and  the  power  to  improve  on  his  existing  system  of 
cx)n8truction. 

'' '  Improvements  in  machine  tools  and'  in  methods  of  executing 
work,  although  they  exert  the  most  powerful  claim  on  the  attention 
of  mechanical  engineers,  do  not  and  must  not  wholly  engross  it. 
To  the  makers  of  steam  engines  and  machinery  of  aU  kinds  it  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  matter  almost  of  life  and  death  to  be  in  a 
position  to  deal  on  favourable  terms  with  the  originators  and  pro- 
jectors of  strikes,  but  the  public  at 'large  do  not  care  quite  so  much 
for  these  things.  If  a  steam  engine  can  be  had — other  things  being 
equal — more  cheaply  from  France  or  Prussia  than  it  can  be  had  in 
England,  the  purchaser  will  go  to  Prussia  or  France  for  it.  There- 
fore the  English  engine  builder  must  put  himself  in  a  position  to 
supply  the  demand  more  cheaply  and  better  than  his  continental 
rivals;  and,  as  we  have  stated,  his  only  hope  cf  doing  this  at 
present  lies  in  dispensing  as  far  as  possible  with  manual  labour. 
That  is  a  matter,  however,  which  only  concerns  the  public  indirectly. 
There  is  another  question  of  much  more  importance  to  those  whose 
demands  the  mechanical  engineer  supplies.  We  mean  cheap  motive 
power.  The  enormous. rise  in  the  price  of  coal  has  stimulated  the 
demand  for  economical  steam  engines  to  an  unprecedented  extent. 
We  have  often  pointed  out  that  when  fuel  is  cheap,  it  is  bad 
economy  to  attempt  to  sa^e  it  by  the  adoption  of  complex  machinery; 
but  when  it  is  a  fact  that  19^.  a  ton  are  paid  for  poor  dead  slack  in 
London — a  fuel  so  bad  that  it  was  once,  and  that  not  long  ago, 
scarcely  saleable  at  any  price,  and  was  for  years  considered  dear  at 
much  less  than  half  its  present  cost — it  will  be  seen  that  economy 
in  the  use  of  steam  becomes  a  matter  of  vital  importance.* 

"  This  language  is  emphatic  enough.  In  1872  producers  were 
all  too  busy  to  attend  to  invention  and  economy,  but  in  1878  inven- 
tion and  economy  can  alone  save  them  from  approximate  ruin,  and 
therefore  invention  and  economy  in  this  crisis,  as  in  all  former  crises 
of  the  same  sort,  will  not  &il  to  do  their  work. 

''  They  have  already  done  a  good  deal  in  confining  the  demand 
for  land  and  marine  steam  engines  to  the  latest  and  most  effective 
designs.     Thus  the  same  authority  says : — 

'*  *'  So  largely  is  the  demand  for  economical  steam  engines 
increasing,  that  there  is  now  by  comparison  but  a  poor  sale  for  the 
cheap  types  of  engine  which  once  satisfied  the  requirements  of  most 
people.    This  is  specially  true  of  the  marine  engine  trade.    The 
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sale  of  componud  engines  working  with  high-pressnre  steam  has 
grown  to  enormous  proportions.  After  many  vicissitudes  of  design 
and  oonstruction,  the  compound  engine  has  settled  down  to  the 
least  objectionable  type  it  can  assume,  a  pair  of  inverted  cylinders 
high  and  low  pressure  standing  over  a  right-angled  crank  shaft,  and 
fitted  with  an  intermediate  receiver,  being  now  almost  universally 
employed.  There  is  little  more  complication  in  such  a  design  than 
in  an  ordinary  two-cylinder  engine.  Whether  compound  or  not, 
however,  the  steam  engine  constitutes  a  most  wasteful  apparatus 
for  utilising  the  work  developed  by  combustion.  We  gave  a  nume- 
rical example  of  this  waste  in  our  last  impression,  which  we  need 
not  reproduce  here. 

"  *  The  demand  for  a  cheaper  motive  power  is  sure  to  stimulate 
invention.  What  direction  is  invention  likely  to  take  ?  As  regards 
the  steam  engine,  something  remains  to  be  done.  No  one  dreams 
of  using  a  non-condensing  engine  when  great  economy  is  required. 
But  the  condenser  is  by  no  means  all  clear  gain.  We  have  times 
and  again  pointed  out  the  evil  wrought  by  its  firigorific  influence. 
Who  can  step  in  to  arrest  this  ?  The  great  want  is  a  non-conduct- 
ing cylinder.  Provided  with  this,  we  might  set  the  condenser  at 
defiance.' 

**  And  the  next  passage  points  to  the  vigorous  pursuit  of  in- 
ventors in  search  of  new  motive  agencies : — 

"  'After  everything  has  been  done,  however,  with  the  steam 
engine  of  which  it  is  capable,  in  either  theory  or  practice,  it  must 
remain,  as.  we  have  said,  a  most  wasteful  expedient  for  producing 
power.  We  must  search  in  other  directions  for  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing greater  economy.  A  scheme  which  has  attracted  some  attention 
in  the  United  States,  contemplates  the  use  of  a  binary  vapour 
engine,  that  is,  one  in  which  the  volatile  fluid  bi-sulphide  of  carbon 
is  converted  into  vapour  by  the  heat  of  the  exhanst  steam  and 
used  to  actuate  a  second  piston.  Theoretically  there  is  a  certain 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  adoption  of  this  expedient.  Practi- 
cally it  can  hardly  succeed ;  bi-sulphide  of  carbon  has  an  absolute 
intolerable  smell,  and  it  is  a  deadly  poison.  The  smallest  leakage 
of  the  pipes  would,  for  example,  render  a  house  or  a  ship  almost,  if 
not  quite,  uninhabitable.  Ether  has  also  been  proposed,  and  was 
tested  with  a  certain  measure  of  success  years  ago  by  Du  Tremblay ; 
but  its  cost  is  great ;  its  vapour  inflames  readily,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  prevent  leakage,  as  ether  vapour  will  pass  joints  with 
the  greatest  facility  which  are  quite  steam-tight.  The  prospect  of 
success  attending  the  development  of  the  binary  vapour  system  is 
very  small,  we  fear,  though  those  who  labour  to  introduce  it  have 
our  very  best  wishes  for  their  immediate  success.' 

**  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  discuss  the  hasty  suggestions  which 
have  been  made  for  the  interference  of  the  Government  in  some 
form  to  regulate — that  is  to  say  to  moderate  and  restrain — the 
price  of  coal.  The  answer  of  the  Government  (February,  1873) 
was  the  only  possible  one,  namely,  that  while  they  could  assent  to 
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Mr.  Mandella's  motion  for  a  select  committee  to  collect  informatioii 
and  opinions,  they  declinecf  to  appoint  any  royal  commission  or 
undertake  any  ezecntive  action. 

"  The  export  of  coals  from  this  country  was,  in — 


Year. 

Tons. 

Yahie. 

Arerage  per  Ton. 

1871 

12,700,000 
18,200,000 

6,200,000 
10,400,000 

10 

•72 

16 

"  And  these  figures  have  led  to  several  suggestions  of  a  reim- 
position  of  the  export  duty  adopted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  part  of 
his  financial  scheme  of  1842 — ^the  rates  being  49.  per  ton  on  large, 
and  2S.  on  small  coal.  The  first  and  obvious  reply  to  this  sugges- 
tion is,  that  the  export  is  curing  itself,  inasmuch  as  a  rise  of  8  per 
cent,  in  the  quantity  ha»  already  ifed  to  a  rise  of  more  than  50  per 
cent,  in  the  price.  But  whether  an  export  may  or  may  not  be 
expedient,  the  stipulations  in  several  existing  commercial  treaties 
render  such  a  duty  impossible  for  several  years.  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  *  that  under  the  French  Treaty  of  1860, 
which,  however,  expires  in  March,  1873,  we  cannot  place  an  export 
duty  on  coal.  But  there  is  a  Treaty  of  1865  with  the  Zollverein, 
expiring  in  1877,  which  contains  a  similar  condition;  and  the 
new  treaty  with  France  will,  if  it  takes  effect,  give  that  oountiy 
the  favoured-nation  clause,  and  therefore  place  them  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  Zollverein.  There  is  also  a  treaty  with  Austria 
entitling  that  country  for  the  next  three  or  four  years  to.  the  same 
exemption.' 

"  As  we  have  already  said,  we  regard  as  erroneous  and  unfor- 
tunate, on  general  grounds  of  policy,  all  stipulations  like  these 
which  restrain  the  most  complete  freedom  of  internal  financial 
arrangement. 

"  We  have  now  gone  through  the  evidence  illustrative  of  the 
very  extraordinary  state  of  things  during  1872,  and  prevailing  at 
the  close  of  the  second  month  of  1873,  and  we  arrive  at  the  follow- 
ing conclusions : — 

^  1.  That  the  demand  for  iron  and  its  manufacture,  which 
became  first  manifest  in  the  autumn  of  1871,  and  continued  to 
increase  through  1872,  and  so  far  in  1873  exhibits  no  symptoms  of 
decline,  was  a  real  and  bond  fide  demand  arising  in  the  largest 
degree  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  for  the  accomplishment  of  schemes  of  railway  extension 
rendered  practicable,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  profitable,  by  the 
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increase  of  -wealth,  enterprise,  and  invention — ^the  removal  of  poli- 
tical disquietude — and  the  reform  and  improvement  of  the  laws 
affecting  industry  and  trade. 

''  2.  That  the  demand  coming  suddenly  on  two  manufactures 
like  coal  and  iron,  the  produce  of  which  does  not  admit  of  rapid 
expansion,  has  for  a  time  given  to  the  capitalists  and  workpeople 
already  in  the  trade,  a  species  of  monopoly  advantage,  and  hence 
the  violent  and  extreme  advance  in  prices  and  wages. 

'*  3.  That  this  monopoly  advantage  cannot  be  of  long  con- 
tinuance (1)  because  new  producers  will  enter  the  trade,  and  have 
already  done  so  in  great  numbers,  and  so  reduce  prices ;  (2)  because 
high  prices  will  stimulate  inventions  and  compel  economy;  (3) 
because  so  long  as  the  law  effectually  secures  freedom  of  contract 
between  employers  and  workpeople,  the  poorer  labourers  will  be 
compelled  by  the  increased  cost  of  living  to  seek  better  employ- 
ments by  means  of  greater  exertions  and  steady  conduct. 

"  4.  That  when  the  exaggeration  and  excitement  of  the  present 
time  have  passed  away,  there  will  still  remain  to  the  regions  affected 
by  them,  the  solid  benefits  arising  from  the  achievement  of  vast 
public  works  and  private  enterprises,  all  directed,  and  most  of  them 
eminently  fitted,  to  render  cheaper,  easier,  more  certain,  and  more 
expeditious  the  production  and  distribution  of  commodities  useful 
and  desirable  for  every  purpose  of  civilised  life. 

"  The  following  is  the  usual  table  showing  the  percentage  varia- 
tion of  prices  at  1st  January,  1873,  as  compared  with  same  date  a 
year  before  (1st  January,  1872) — with  1st  January,  1867,  when 
everything  was  depressed  by  the  panic  of  1866 — with  1st  January, 
1864,  when  the  prosperity  years  were  in  full  swing — and  with 
1st  July,  1857,  the  period  when  prices  had  attained  almost  their 
maximum,  just  previous  to  the  collapse  of  October  of  that  year : — 
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(XV). —  Wh4)leiale  Prices  in  London.  Comparison  of  1st  Jamtary,  1873, 
vfith  Three  Former  Dates,  stating  in  approximate  Percentages  the 
Degree  in  which  the  Prices  of  let  January^  1872,  tpere  Higher  or  Zomer 
than  the  Prices  brought  into  Comparison,  see  Appendix  (O). 


1 

8 

Higher 

S 
Lower 

4 
Higher 

ff 

Lower 

6 
Higher 

7 
Lower 

8 
Higher 

9 

Lower 

Article*. 

Than 

let  January, 

1873. 

Than 

let  Januarr, 

1867. 

Tliun 

let  JauntfT, 

1864. 

Than 
let  July,  1857. 

OolFee  , 

Per  cnt. 

17 
6 

6 

9 

5 

10 

8 

2 
42 
16 

6 
3 

20 
12 

Per  cnt. 
II 

5 
>5 

3 

Per  cut. 

17 
12 

17 
17 
32 
12 

7 
60 

8 
80 

7 
12 

Per  cnt. 
9 

20 

8 

33 

7 

30 

Per  ont. 
15 

30 
25 

87 

6 
6 

36 

30 

35 

20 

Per  cnt. 
13 

ID 

10 

20 

60 
17 

70 
60 

Per  cat. 
18 

40 
40 
24 

16 

3 

10 

5 

10 

20 

Per  cat 

Suear 

45 
30 

^^      •••• 

Tea 

Wheat 

14 

Butohen*  meat  

IndiffO 

Oils 

17 

Timber    

Tallow 

50 
3 

as 

lieather 

OoDDer    

2:   JrX^*     

Iron 

Lead    

16 

Tin  

Cotton 

Flax  and  hemp  

Silk "... 

»5 

Wool  

Tobacco  

.     5 

Cotton  cloth  

Bank  Note  oircu-l 
lation  of  Great  » 
Britain    J 

Note. — ^This  table  is  deduced  from  the  details  giren  in  Appendix  (C)»  and 
Ib  read  thus: — On  Ist  January,  1873,  coffee  was  17  per  cent,  higher  than  at 
1st  January,  1872 ;  17  per  cent,  higher  than  at  Ist  Januaiy,  1867 ;  15  per  cent. 
higher  than  at  Ist  January,  1864 ;  and  13  per  cent,  higher  than  at  1st  July, 
1867 ;  and  so  of  the  other  articles. 

"  As  compared  with  the  close  of  1872,  prices  are  generally 
higher,  bnt  sugar,  tallow,  oils,  and  tea  are  lower.  Present  prices 
are  naturally  mnch  higher  than  just  after  the  panic  of  1866.  Bnt 
whan  we  compare  1st  January,  1864,  with  the  present  time,  we  find 
almost  as  many  instances  of  decline  as  of  increase ;  and  this  obeer- 
vation  is  still  more  true  as  regards  the  comparison  with  let  July, 
1857. '  The  whole  subject  of  these  comparative  prices  is  discussed 
in  Appendix  (A). 
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"  In  (XMiflidermg  YariatioBB  of  prioefl,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  the  rapidiiy  with  which  the  demand  for  conveniences  and 
loxnries  increases  in  oonntries  and  regions  which  a  few  years  ago 
were  ahnost  ont  of  the  reach  of  all  extensiye  mercantile  transac- 
tions.* 

''  The  following  Table  (XVI),  compiled  from  the  best  available 
sonrces,  affords  some  evidence  of  the  development  by  exhibiting  in 
pence  eterUng  for  the  three  years  1851,  1861,  and  1871,  the  valne 
per  head  of  population  at  these  dates,  of  the  British  exports  of 
cotton,  doth,  and  yam  to  the  conntries  included  in  the  table ;  and 
increasing  expenditure  on  cotton  clothing,  reasonably  indicates  a 
power  of  increased  expenditure  on  other  articles  of  comfort  and 
enjoyment. 

(XVI).— Cb«<m  Piece  Goods  and  Tame,  1861-61-71.  Value  of  Exporte 
per  Head  of  Population  of  the  CourUriee  as  uruler,  as  the  Three  Yeare 
given  {Ellison's  Circular),  Compiled  from  Official  Sources. 


Exported  to 

Exports  oer  Heady 

Ib^portedto 

Exports  per  Head, 

1871. 

1861. 

1861. 

1871. 

1861. 

1851. 

I. 

Biusian  

Sweden   

Denmark 

d, 

X"7 
18-3 
26*3 

62-3 
29*7 
14- 1 

5»'3 

d. 

11 

5-6 
15-2 
41-1 
11-2 

4-5 
82-8 

d, 

0-8 

4-7 

t2'2 

33*5 
1 1 -a 

I'O 

26-6 

ni. 

Africa,  West  Coast 
„      South    ), 

IV. 
British    North  1 

America / 

United  States    

Mexico 

d. 

73-8 

t20-2 

d, 

65-8 
147*2 

d. 

30-8 
106' I 

i94'o 

208-0 

1369 

Germany....... 

Witaxoe,..., 

58-6 

3a-i 
i6'9 

74-8 
82-9 

60-1 

11-7 
103 
75-6 
570 

68-7 

m.     V- 

Turkey    

Faraguajr,  &c.  » 

V. 

Total  Sonth  America 

Australia  ....,....r....-r 

69-1 

203-7 

1110 

90*0 

17-3 

a«5'3 

204-7 

n. 

zo-8 
16*7 

3*9 

17-2 

12*2 

21 

r6 

ro 

i85'2 

JLXlUDv     •••••««••■•« 

48-2 

83*5 

35-« 

C*»Ul*    «..-Tr 

121*0 

1920 

188*0 

Total  of  world.... 

41-4 

81-5 

13-6 

14-0 

9-8 

9-9 

Note. — ^The  table  maj  be  read  thus : — ^In  1851,  the  ralue  of  the  cotton  mann* 
fketorea  exported  by  this  oonntiy  to  Sweden  were  4*7  pence  sterling  per  head  of 
the  population  of  Sweden  in  that  jear,  and  had  risen  in  1871  to  18-3  pence  per 
head  of  the  population  of  Sweden  in  1871,  and  so  of  the  other  oases. 


« 


*  Take  as  an  apt  example  the  rapid  growth  of  New  South  Wa^es,  thus : — In 
1841  the  population  of  New  South  Wales  was  149*669,  the  rerenne  493,9802.^ 
and  trade  and  oommerce  3y55X»385^.    In  1851,  tdier  the  dismemberment  of  the 

2o2 
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*'  We  have  here  some  striking  indications  of  enlarged  means  cf 
expenditure.  For  example,  tlie  population  of  the  Russian  empire 
have  double  their  purchases  of  English  cotton  goods  since  1851 ; 
in  Sweden  the  increase  is  fourfold ;  in  Germany  it  is  doable ;  in 
Tnrkey  double ;  in  India  double ;  in  Asia  Minor  the  increase  is  fire- 
fold  ;  in  China  nearly  fourfold ;  in  Mexico  doable ;  and  in  Paragnaj 
and  the  Upper  Amazon  nearly  fivefold. 

''  But  not  merely  has  the  consumption  of  cotton  cloth  increased 
in  near  and  remote  regions,  but  the  ratio  of  absorption  among  the 
working  classes  of  Europe  of  articles  which  a  generation  ago  were 
luxuries  of  the  middle  classes,  has  also  rapidly  increased.  For 
example : — 

"  '  An  instructive  article  in  a  German  newspaper  makes  known 
by  carefully  selected  statistics,  the  great  increase  that  has  taken 
place  of  late  years  in  most  European  countries  in  the  consumption 
of  articles  of  food  and  drink  which  our  grandfathers  regarded  as 
luxuries.  Of  course  the  increase  has  been  much  greater  in  some 
articles  than  in  others.  In  Prussia  the  yearly  consumption  of  meat 
per  head  had  advanced  from  33  lbs.  in  1806,  to  40  lbs.  in  1849; 
brandy  had  grown  from  3  quarts  to  8,  and  wine  from  three-quarters 
of  a  quart  to  2  quarts.  The  increase  in  sugar,  again,  was  from 
1 1  lb.  to  7  lbs.,  and  in  coffee  from  two- thirds  of  a  lb.  to  4  lbs.  These 
figures  do  not  bring  us  to  the  latest  times,  but  the  increase  has  been 
even  in  a  greater  ratio  during  the  years  since  1849.  Thus  Kolb 
estimates  the  total  consumption  of  sugar  per  head  of  the  popvlaUon 
in  the  area  of  tlie  Zollverein  for  the  year  1860  at  7*37  lbs.,  and  in  the 
year  1864  it  had  advanced  to  9*23  lbs. 

**  '  The  annual  consumption  of  the  population  of  London  is  given 
as  follows: — In  the  year  1843:  sugar,  16*54  lbs.;  tea,  1*47  lb.; 
cocoa,  0*09 lb.;  wine,  0*22  gallon ;  spirits,  0*87  gallon.  In  the  year 
1865:  sugar,  4i'(7  lbs.;  tea,  3*26  lbs.;  cocoa,  1*14 lb.;  wine,  0*40 
gallon ;  spirits,  0*89  gallon.  From  these  figures  it  appears  that 
England  bears  the  palm  easily  in  all  such  matters.  From  the  recent 
work  of  M.  Block,  Jj  Europe  Politique  et  Sociale,  it  appears  that 
the  sugar  consumption  of  France  per  head  per  year  is  7*4  kilo- 
grammes; that  of  Prussia,  3*75;  Austria,  2*46;  Russia,  1*2; 
Holland,  7*03  ;  Belgium,  4*06  ;  while  England  stands  at  19*88  kilo- 
grammes. It  is  the  same  with  tea.  England  also  uses  about  half 
as  much  silk  as  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Europe.' — PaU  MaU 
Gazette, 

<<  These  are  a  few  samples  of  the  evidence  which  abounds  in  all 

■outhern  districts,  her  population  had  increased  to  197,168,  bqt  the  revenae  and 
trade  had  suffered  by  the  loss  of  territory — ^the  revenue  being  only  406,056^,  and 
the  trade  3,360,843/.  In  1861,  the  next  decade  after  the  dismemberment  of  the 
northern  territory,  the  population  increased  to  358,178,  the  revenue  to  1,448,6102^ 
and  the  trade  to  11,986,394^;  whilst  in  1871  the  population  had  reached 
519,182,  the  revenue  was  2,727,404/.,  and  the  trade  and  commerce  was  valned 
at  20,854,540/,  The  increase  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  wondeHbUy 
rapid." 
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lands,  that  nnder  the  infinenoe  of  greater  fi^edom,  better  and  wiser 
laws,  the  ceaseless  achievements  of  science,  and  the  power  conferred 
on  individnals  and  States  by  educated  intelligence,  the  commerce  of 
the  world  is  eyen  now  only  on  the  threshold  of  the  expansion  which 
lies  before  it." 


The  special  subdivisions  of  the  review  are  the  following  :-* 

I. — Com  and  Cattle  Trades. 

II. — Colonial  and  Tropical  Produce. 

III.— Wine  Trade. 

rV. — Baw  Materials. 

V. — Shipping  and  Freights. 

VI.— Cotton  Trade. 

VIL— Linen  Trade. 

YllL — West  Riding  Woollen,  Worsted,  and  other  Trades. 

IX.— Railway   Traffic    (United    Kingdom),   1872,    and    Six 
preceding  Years,  and  Railway  Markets,  1872. 

X.— The  Money  Markets  in  1872. 


The  Special  Reviews  and  Tables  of  the  Appendix  in  the  original 
are  indicated  by  the  following  titles : — 

A. — Wholesale  Prices  of  Commodities  in  London  and  Man- 
chester :  Average  of  Six  Years,  184i5-50 :  Selected 
Dates,  1851-71 :  and  Monthly,  1872. 

B. — Foreign  Exchanges,  1841-72. 

C. — ^Wholesale  Prices,  1845-72 :  Proportionate  Results. 

D. — ^Bank  of  England :  Weekly  Return. 

E. — Bank  of  France. 

Ea. — Banks  of  Prussia,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  Hamburg :  May 
—December,  1872. 

F. — Imports  of  Gold  and  Silver,  in  Millions  Sterling,  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  1867-72. 

Fa. — Exports  of  Gold  and  Silver,  in  Millions  Sterling,  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  1867-72. 

G. — European  Rates  of  Discount  per  Cent,  per  Annum,  Three 
Years,  1872, 1871,  and  1870. 
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H.~Oold  and  Silver,  1851-72 :  Ezporte  to  Bgypt  moA  East^ 
from  United  Kingdom,  Ac 

L — Prices  of  Grain :  England  and  Wales :  Calendar  Year. 

J. — ^Principal  Commercial  and  Financial  Events  of  1872. 

K. — Cases  of  Large  Amonnts  of  English  Probate  Dntj, 
1863-72. 

L. — ^London  Joint  Stock  Banks :  Half-Yearlj  Reports  at  31st 
December,  1872,  and  the  Besnlts  of  the  Two  Entire 
Years  1871-72. 

M. — ^The  London  Discount  Companies. 

N. — Changes  in  Mercantile  Firms. 

O. — ^Ireland :  Progress  of  Beal  Improvement. 

P. — Councils  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  in  the  North  of 
England:  Proceedings  in  1 872. 

Q.— Taxation  of  the  Working  Classes,  1842-72. 

B. — ^Negotiations  with  France  in  the  Summer  and  Autumn  of 
1872  for  a  New  Treaty  of  Commerce  in  Continuation  of 
the  Gobden  Treaty  of  January,  1860. 

S.-^-Produce  and  Bposources  of  the  Wheat  and  Grain  Regions 
of  California,  Oregon,  and  the  Pacifio  and  Western 
States. 

T. — ^An  Investigation  of  the  Evidence  Relating  to  the  Supposed 
Depreciation  of  Gbld  since  1848. 

IT. — Social  and  Economical  Changes  in  G(ermany. 

v.— A  Chapter  of  the  "  Financing  "  of  1866. 

W. — ^French  Finances  and  Revenues,  1872. 

X. — ^Production  and  Supply:    Present  and  Future:   Double 
Standard  in  Holland :  Proposed  Resumption  of  Specie 
■    Payments  in  the  United  States. 

Y.— United  States  Debt,  1866-72 :  New  York  Clearing  House, 
1853-72 :  Immigration  and  United  States. 

Z.-<^Tbe  Brie  Railway :  Restitution  by  Jay  Qonld. 

Aa.— Rainfall  and  Weather  in  1872. 

B5.-r*Engiueering  and  Meehanical  Progress  and  ]biTention  in 
1872. 

Co,-««MisceUaiieou8. 
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11.— The  Progress  of  Indian  Finan^ 

Fbom  the  Economist: — 

**  The  nsoiil  debate  on  the  Indian  budget  Jntt  before  the  close  of  the  Seision, 
•erved  to  bring  out  that  financial  alTairs  in  India  have  become  more  satisfactory 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  Th^  are  not  whoHy  what  we  conld  wish,  for  the 
cardinal  difficulty  of  Indian  finance — that  of  administering  a  civilised  and  neces- 
sarily exx>ennve  Government  in  a  country  which  progresses  with  incredible  slowness 
according  to  western  notions-^is  not  to  be  cured  in  a  day.  Still  some  progress  is 
being  made,  and  the  scandal  of  successive  deficits  is  at  any  rate  being  avoided. 
Comparison  with  former  years  has  been  made  more  difficult  by  the  abolition  of  the 
income  tax,  and  by  the  transfer  of  certain  charges  to  the  newly-created  provindal 
budgets ;  but  sufficient  facts  can  be  put  together  to  show  that  affairs  are  moving- 
in  the  right  direction.  We  subjoin  a  few  tables,  which  we  hope  will  throw  ad^- 
tbnal  light  on  various  points  referred  to  in  the  debate. 

"  1.  The  most  general  figures  are  satisfactory.  Omittang  the  totals  of  revenue 
and  expenditure  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  which  happen  to  be  no  guide  in 
consequence  of  the  changes  we  have  referred  to,  we  find  that  the  surpluses  of  th^ 
present  period,  as  legards  ordinary  expenditure,  are— 

£ 
1870-71  (actual)   ...» ^^.,..     1,483,000, 

'71-72  (    „    )   3,124,000 

'72-73  (regular  estimate) 1,402,000 

'78-74  (budget       „      ) 220,000 


Total 5,229,000 


"  Ko  doubt  the  least  surplus  of  all,  that  estimated  for  the  current  year,  is  noi| 
much  to  be  reckoned  on,  but  for  three  years  at  least  India  has  certainly  had  sur-. 
pluses.  The  balance  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  account.  As  Mr.  Qrant  Duff* 
points  out,  the  Indian  Government  is  fairly  entitled  to  set  these  surpluses  against-, 
previous  years  of  deficit.  '  The  impgrtant  fact  is  that  for  a  long  period  of  years  the. 
ordinary  expenses  of  Indian  (Government  (including  a  large  new  expenditure  oq^ 
public  works)  have  not  added  to  the  indebtedness  of  India. 

"  2.  The  best  confirmation  of  the  inference  from  the  statement  of  surpluses  is, 
obtained  by  comparing  the  accounts  of  the  debt  itself.  From  Table  IV,  which  we. 
subjoin,  it  will  be  seen  that  between  1867-68  and  1871-72,  an  interval  of  four., 
years,  the  annual  interest  paid  on  the  Indian  debt,  both  in  India  and  in  England, 
increased  only  from  5>733«oooZ.  to  5,966,000^,  or  about  234,000^.  This  repre-, 
sents  an  aggregate  capital  increase  of  between  five  and  six  millions  only,  a  sum, 
much  below  the  expenditure  on  new  public  works,  a  portion  of  which  must,  there-, 
fore,  have  been  paid  out  of  revenue.  Compared  with  other  great  countries,  except-, 
ing  England  and  the  United  States^  the  increase  of  debt  is  wonderfully  small,  not 
matter  what  the  cause  may  be ;  but  the  cause  is  unquestionably  the  public  works'^ 
expenditure,  of  which  India  has  thus  had  the  benefit  at  very  little  cost.  India  ii^ 
certainly  not  in  the  condition  of  a  country  which  is  increasing  its  debt  enormouslv 
for  the  sake  of  so-caUed  public  works  which  do  not  prove  remunerative^ 
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"  And  tho  position  of  India  is  even  better  than  this.  In  the  corrent  jear  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  table  we  refer  to,  the  estimate  of  the  annud  charge  for  the 
Indian  debt  shows  a  reduction  of  196,000/.,  chiefly  for  the  conTersion  of  old  deht^ 
as  specified  in  the  table.  The  credit  of  the  Indian  Government  is  sneh  that  it  is 
able  to  effect  a  saving  by  reborrowing  at  lower  rates  to  pay  off  old  loans.  The  net 
resalt  of  the  financial  management  of  India  for  a  long  period  of  years  is  an  abso- 
lute non-increase  of  the  chaige  for  the  debt.  The  new  pablic  works  are  thos  a 
net  gun  to  India,  and  the  greatest  pessimist  we  should  imagine  will  not  say  that 
that  gain  is  absolutely  inappreciable. 

"  8.  The  question  then  arises  as  to  how  the  surpluses  have  been  obtained, 
whether  by  augmentetion  of  revenue,  or  by  a  diminution  of  expenditure.  Both 
causes  are  foimd,  in  fact,  to  have  contributed. 

"  Aa  regards  expendUure,  we  have  already  shown  that  there  is  no  cause  for 
ftissatisfaction  with  one  great  branch,  viz.,  the  annual  charge  on  the  debt.  The 
principal  other  branch,  especially  in  an  empire  like  India,  is  the  military  depart* 
ment,  and  here,  too,  the  account  is  most  creditable  to  the  Indian  Cbvemment.  The 
military  expenditure,  it  will  be  seen  (Table  III)  has  steadily  fallen  since  1869-70. 
In  that  year  it  amounted  to  16,330,000!.;  in  1878-73  is  was  15,567,000!^— « 
diminution  of  783,000!.  The  estimate  for  the  current  year  is  a  fow  thousaada 
more  than  in  1872-73,  and  it  may  (airly  be  assumed,  from  the  strict  control  mani- 
festly exercised,  that,  unless  some  unforeseen  event  hi^pens,  the  estimate  will  not 
be  exceeded.  Whatever  increase  of  expenditure  there  may  have  been  in  other 
branches,  the  Indian  Government  has  obviously  contributed  to  its  surplus  by  a 
steady  economy  in  the  largest  and  most  difficult  spending  department. 

"  There  is  another  economy  which  Mr.  Grant  Duff  refers  to,  as  to  which  we  are 
not  quite  sure  there  will  finally  be  much  cause  for  obngratuUtion,  though,  for  the 
present,  matters  are  satisfiictory  and  the  Indian  Government  has  the  credit  of  anti- 
cipating what  would  happen.  This  is  on  account  of  the  loss  and  gun  by  exchange 
in  dealing  with  the  railways.  Up  to  1869  there  was  a  Idss,  the  nature  of  which 
Mr.  Grant  Duff  explained  as  follows  in  that  year,  accompanying  his  explanation 
with  the  prediction  that  thenceforward  there  would  be  a  gain : — 

"  '  When  the  arrangements  with  the  Indian  railway  companies  were  made,  it  was 
provided  that  for  every  rupee  they  paid  in  in  India  fVora  their  traffic  receipts^  they 
should  be  credited  with  i«.  lod.  in  London,  and  for  every  x«.  lod,  they  pud  in  in 
London  to  our  account  at  the  Bank  of  England,  that  is,  for  every  x#.  tod,  of 
capital  they  raised,  they  shonld  be  credited  with  a  rupee  in  India.  A  rupee  ii^ 
however,  at  the  usual  rate  of  exchange,  worth  2#.  and  not  is,  lod.,  and  all  aocounti 
between  the  India  Office  and  the  Indian  Governments  are  settled  at  that  figure. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  companies  lose  2d.  on  every  rupee  they  pay  in  India, 
and  gain  id,  on  every  i«,  lod.  they  pay  in  England,  and  that  as  the  one-and- 
tenpences  they  pay  in  in  England  are  more  numerous  than  the  rupees  they  pay  in  in 
India,  they  gain  and  we  lose  a  great  deal  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Ere  long,  how- 
ever, I  nm  happy  to  say,  that  the  tebles  will  be  turned ;  they  will  pay  in  more 
rupees  in  India  than  one-and-tenpenoes  here,  and  we,  not  they,  wiU  begin  to  be  the 
winners  in  the  game  of  exchange.' 

"  And  this  prediction,  as  we  have  steted,  has  come  true.  From  the  last  table 
we  subjoin,  it  will  be  seen  that  since  1869  the  Indian  Government  has  been 
increasingly  in  a  better  position  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  exchange  of  xs.  had 
been  maintained. 
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In  1869-70  it  gained  40,000 

„     *70-71        „         131,000 

„     '71-72        „         '. 210,000 

„      '72-73  (regular  estimate)    283,000 

"  So  for  the  arrangement  has  proved  a  heneflcial  one  as  compared  with  the  old. 
The  gain,  however,  it  shoold  be  understood,  is  only  relative,  and  the  whole  subject 
of  the  Indian  exchanges  is  not  a  satisfactory  one  to  oonrider  in  its  bearing  on 
Indian  finance.  The  signs  are  that  i«.  lod,  may  itself  be  becoming  too  high  a  par 
of  exchange  for  the  rupee.  The  demonetisation  of  silver  in  Germany  threatens  a 
serious  depreciation  of  silver  throughout  the  world ;  and  India,  as  a  chief  nlver 
country,  will  be  g^reatly  effected.  Should  this  be  the  case,  the  loss  by  exchange  on 
the  whole  transactions  of  the  Indian  (Government  with  England  may  become  much 
more  formidable  than  it  is.  The  Government  are  entitled  to  credit  for  making  so 
good  an  arrangement  with  the  railways  as  they  have  done,  but  the  cause  of  its 
answering  so  well  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  when  considered  in  relation  to  the 
general  prospects  of  Indian  finance. 

"  As  regards  retenue,  which  if  the  other  source  to  be  looked  to  for  an  augmen- 
tation of  surpluses^  we  fear  that  as  yet  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  revenue 
increases  very  slowly.  We  ought  not  to  expect  a  rapidly  augmenting  revenue  in 
India,  and  should  be  moderately  satisfied  with  the  fact  that  the  sources  of  revenue 
are  not  stationary  or  drying  up.  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  we  fear,  makes  somewhat  too 
much  of  the  facts.     He  states : — 

**  'The  land  revenue  has  increased  since  1868-69  by  594,166^.;  the  salt  revenue 
has  increased  by  378,355/.;  the  opium  revenue  has  increased  by  800,494/.;  the 
excise  revenue  has  increased  by  85,373/.;  and  all  this  increase  has  been  natural, 
not  the  result  of  new  taxes,  except  in  so  far  as  the  total  is  swelled  by  an  increase 
under  salt,  the  duty  on  which  was,  during  the  viceroyalty  of  Lord  Mayo,  incKased 
at  Madras  and  Bombay  by  5  annas  a  maund,  say  j^d,  on  82  lbs.  That  increase 
accounts  for  about  200,000/.  There  is  no  important  decrease  of  revenue  to  be  set 
against  this  increase  of  about  1,800,000/.  per  annum,  or  1,600,000/.,  if  we  put  out 
of  sight  that  part  of  the  increase  under  salt  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.' 

*'  Thus  in  four  branches  an  improvement  Lb  specified,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
apparent  improvement  in  each  case  can  only  be  accepted  with  qualification,  as  far 
as  any  inference  as  to  the  growth  of  the  taxable  resources  of  the  Indian  people  ia 
concerned.  Thus,  as  regards  the  land  revenue,  there  is  undoubtedly  the  increase 
specified  since  1868-68*  but,  unfortunately,  in  that  year  the  land  revenue  had 
fallen  from  a  point  previously  reached.  It  is  now  20,520,000/.,  but  in  1864  it 
was  20,303,000/.,  and  in  1866,  20,474,000/.  Although,  therefore^  there  is  an 
increase  in  1871-72  over  1868-69,  the  fact  of  steady  progressive  growth  is  not 
thereby  established.  We  think  a  slow  improvement  can  be  shown  over  a  long 
average  of  yean,  but  more  elaborate  figures  would  be  required  to  prove  it  than 
those  which  Mr.  Grant  Duff  used. 

"  As  regards  excise  and  salt,  the ,  qualifications  are  obvious.  In  excise  the 
increase  is  trifiing,  and  in  salt  it  is  due  largely  to  an  increase  of  rate,  which  is  not 
what  we  think  of  when  we  speak  of  an  augmenting  revenue. 

"  The  only  remaining  item  is  opium,  and  that  is  perhaps  satisfactory  enough  so 
for  as  the  Indian  exchequer  is  concerned.  If  the  opium  revenue  does  in  foct 
increase  from  one  year  to  another,  it  is  a  dear  advantage  to  the  Indian  Government, 
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although  it  is  not  Hindooa  but  Chinese  who  pay  the  tax.  The  qi]aUfic8:&m  is  that 
the  augmentation  proves  nothing  b$  to  the  resowoes  of  the  oommnnity  of  Indian 
taxpayers^  on  whom  Feliance  most  be  placed  for  our  financial  reserve.  Whatever 
opium  may  yield*  Indian  finance  will  not  be  wholly  satiafSutoy  until  tiie  taxable 
wealth  of  the  native  population  is  increased.  India  oertainlj  does  not  pay  much 
in  taxation,  as  will  be  wen  fiom  Tables  I  and  II«  which  we  subjoin.  The  whole 
of  the  imperial  revenue  of  India  which  can  propeily  be  oalled  'taaEtioB'  is  <ady 
32,530»ooo/.,  and  the  local  and  provincial  taxation  is  3,183,000^.  more,  or  about 
36,000,0002.  in  all.  This  ia  only  39.  j^d.  per  head  of  the  vast  population,  and 
oonsiderii^  that  the  larger  part  of  it  is  in  the  nature  of  sent,  it  is  almost  literally 
the  case  that  the  people  of  India  are  hardly  taxed  at  alU  The  misfortune,  however, 
IS  that  the  people  seem  too  poor  to  bear  taxation,  and  that  such  wealth  as  there  is 
in  the  country  is,  from  the  customs  of  the  people,  aocesdble  only  with  difficulty  to 
the  taxpayers  of  a  dvilised  Qovemment.  The  wealth  will  increase  and  will  pro- 
bably with  changing  habits  become  more  easily  accessible,  but  the  present  diilciilty, 
it  need  not  be  disguised*  remains  serious  enough. 

*'  Such  appear  to  be  the  principal  fiEKsts  brought  out  by  the  last  Indian  debate. 
We  think  it  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  ftnancial  administratioB  ot 
India  has  held  its  own  so  well  during  the  last  fve  years.  The  one  unsatisfactory 
feature  is  that  the  revenue  from  native  Indian  sources  does  not  increase  so  rapidly 
as  to  enable  a  progressive  Qovemment  to  spend  what  it  would  lika  on  new  improve- 
ments. But  this  is  an  essential  difficulty  which  must  be  aubmitted  to  with 
patience  until  the  past  improvements  telL  That  these  will  do  so  ui  time  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  doubt.'* 

.  L — Estimate  of  Taxation  per  Head  throughout  Brituh  Indick,  I871-7& 

land  revenue 20,520,887 

Excise 2,869,109 

Assessed  taxes 825,241 

Customs  w 2,575,990 

Salt 5,«e6,596 

Stamps - 2,476,388 

34i733»^5 

Deduct — 

Bcfunds  and  allowances  and  assignments  under  1 
treaties^  and  allowances  to  district  and  village  >       2,213,898 
officers J 

3a,5'9>yo7 

#.    d. 

Population,  184,586,786,  per  head ^ 3    6i 

Local  and  municipal  taxation  £2,540,298. 

Provincial  taxation,  transferred  to  provincial  1        ^^  j^ 
services  in  addition  to  annual  grant J  ' 

3,282,740 
Or,  per  bead .m......^.........    —   4k 


The  above  vates  are  obtained  alter  aseunuBg  the  rupee  1 
to  be  worth  2«.s  taking  its  value  at  i«.  lod,,  the  rate  > 
would  be  one-sixteenth  less,  or...^..., ^ J 


3   »o| 

3     74 
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IL — StaUment  of  Local  Taxation  of  India. 


•••••••■•««••»•••••••••••«■ 


TaxeM  Mai$ed  under  Local  Fund* — 
On  lands  -^.^ 

hotuefl   , 

assessed  taxes 
octroi  duties ... 

licences 

misceUanepus 


•••«.#•••• 


9f 


» 


» 


M 


n 


£ 
1^97,367 
6,924 
2,983 
2,722 
20,098 
2,831 


JUnor  Municipal  TcufoHoih^  £ 

Ajmere,  &cu .» — 4>930 

Oudh    38,a35 

Central  Proyinces  52»ioo 

Sunnah  2z,775 

Bengal 83,029 

North-West  Provinces 150,242 

Punjab  ,„v...... f «.  1 59f  1 80 

Madras 761693 

Bombay  „.»< 108,604 

Presidency  Toume — 

Calcutta  .«....»....„................ww....  250,000 

Madras 39>240 

Bombay  3»3»345 


X>»3»i5a5 


696*788 


612,686 


1,308,373 


Total  local  and  munioipal  taxation 2,540,298 

IIL — Statement  ekomng  Reduction  of  Military  Expenditure  since  1868. 


mp 


Year. 


1868-69 

'69-70 

•70-71 

'71-72 

'72-73  regular  estimate 

'73-74  budget        „       

Actual  decrease  since  1868-69 

Estimated  decrease  since  1868-69 


India. 


£ 

12,989,666 
12,828,760 
12,649,303 
12,086,098 
12,024,900 
11,844,900 


En^ttniL 


£ 
3,280,015 
3,600,989 
3,626,497 
8,642,014 
3,521,659 
3,759,100 


ToW, 


£ 

16,269,581 
16,329,739 
16,074,800 
15,678,112 

'5.546,559 
15,604,000 

665,581 


IV.^Oompari8<m  of  Interest  an  J^ebt  of  India  in  1867-68  and  187i-72. 


Tear. 

India. 

England. 

TotaL 

1867-68  

£ 

3,685,946 
3,629,263 

£ 
2,146,811 

J5,437,036 

£ 

5,73«,757 
5,966,299 

'71-72 

IncfaiMW 

— 

23Si544 

caused  by  borrowing  for  expenditure  on  public  works  extraordinary. 
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Miscellanea, 


[Sept. 


The  estimate  for  1873-74  is 5,77o,ooo 

Showing  a  decrease,  as  compared  with  1871-72,  of....        196,299 

arising  from  the  following  measores : — 

In  India —  £ 

In  January,  1872,  about  13,500,0002.  of  the  5  per  cent.^ 
loan  of  185G-57  was  converted  into  a  new  loan  at 
4^  per  cent,  for  seyen  years,  and  subsequently  4  per 
cent.,  the  remainder,  about  2,750,000^.,  being  con-  V      93,698 
verted  into  4  per  cent,  securities  for  Goremment 
currency    reserves,    causing    an   immediate  annual 

saving ^ 

After  seven  years  of  161,198/. 

In  Juno,  1872,  5  per  cent,  debentures,  amounting  to  1 

3,791,9462.  were  discharged — annual  saving J       '°»959 

In  England —  £ 

In    August,    1873,    5   per  cent,   debentures') 

5,ooo,ooo2.,  4  milUons  will  be  renewed  at  >      40,000 

4  per  cent. — annual  saving J 

One  million  will  be  paid  off,  and  money  pro- 1       innnft 

bably  raised  at  4  per  cent j       "'•^»"^^ 

50,000 

exclusive  of  the  redemption  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  East  India  Company. 

y. — Statement  showing  Loss  and  Gain  by  Exchange  on  Transactions  vitk 

the  Quaranteed  RaUvniy  Companies. 


Year. 

Lots  by  Exchanice 
in  AdopUng  the  Rate  of 

u.  lod.  die  Rupee, 

u  Compared  with  that 

of  28. 

Gain  by  Exchange 
in  Adopting  the  Rate  of 

1$.  lod.  the  Rnpee, 

as  Compared  with  that 

of  2t. 

1849-50 

£ 

13,091 
21,819 

37,162 

59>845 
111,750 
147,361 
177,262 

303,874 
429*233 

469,759 
420,123 

317,785 

241,234 
146,048 

50,506 

111,681 

101,877 

20,733 

£ 
780 

'60-61 

3,623 

'61-62 

'62-53 

'63-54 

'64-66 

'66-66 

'66-57 

_ 

'67-58 

'68-69 

'69-60 



1860-61 

'61-62 

'62-63 

'68-64 

'64-65 

'66-66 

'66-67 

'67-68 

'68-69 

'69-70 

40,081 

181,867 
209,676 
283,000 

1870-71 

'71-72 

'72-73  regular  estimate 

.1878.] 
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REGISTRATION   OF  THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 


No.  L-ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

MAKBIAGES— QrABTBB  ekdxd  Maxch,  1873. 
BIBTHS  AND  DEATHS— QuABTBB  xkdxd  Jam,  1873. 


A. — Serial  Table  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Dbaths,  retutTied  in  the 
Tears  1873-67,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Tears, 


Caler^dar  Years,  1873-67  :—JV«m5erj. 

Tear! 

'78.           '72. 

'71. 

'70. 

'60. 

'68. 

•67. 

MarriageB  No. 

Births „ 

Deaths   ....  „ 

— 

200,937 
824,646 
492,065 

190,112 
797,428 
514,879 

181,655 
792,787 
615,329 

176,970 
773,381 
494,828 

176,962 
786,858 
480,622 

179,164 
768,349 
471,073 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Tear,  1873-67. 
(I.)  Mabbiaoxb: — Nimhers. 


Qrs,  ended 
last  day  of 

•78. 

'72. 

'71. 

'70. 

'69. 

'68. 

•67. 

Mareh. No. 

41,209 

40,557 

86,805 

86,455 

37,762 

36,696 

36,441 

June  1, 

— 

60,197 

48,831 

46,720 

48,202 

45,364 

46,589 

September    „ 

— 

49,806 

46,536 

43,900 

43,978 

43,509 

44,086 

December     „ 

— 

60,377 

58.440 

54,580 

52,038 

51,393 

53,038 

(II.)  Births  : — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

•78. 

72. 

•71. 

'70. 

•69. 

•68. 

•67. 

March No. 

216,367 

208,737 

209,523 

206,366 

203,775 

198,584 

194,763 

June  „ 

206,618 

208,711 

201,165 

203,615 

188,618 

202,839 

199,660 

September   „ 

— 

201,105 

193,271 

192,521 

190,394 

192,583 

190,782 

December    „ 

— 

206,093 

193,469 

190,285 

190,594 

192,852 

183,144 

(III.)  Dsathb: — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March No. 

'78. 

•72. 

•71. 

•70. 

•69. 

•68. 

•67. 

132,626 

134,992 

138,393 

143,773 

133,096 

119,676 

134,008 

June  „ 

118,751 

120,914 

120,793 

121,128 

118,947 

110,010 

112,356 

September   „ 

— 

118,786 

121,332 

124,297 

114,644 

130,482 

108,513 

December    „ 

117,373 

134,361 

126,131 

128,141 

120,454 

116,197 
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[Sept. 


Annual  Bates  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  per  1,000  Pkesovs 
LiYiKo  in  the  Tears  1873-67,  and  the  Quarters  of  those  Years, 

Calendar  Years,  1873-67: — General  Ratios. 


Tbabs 

'78. 

Mean 
•68-72. 

'72. 

'71. 

'70. 

'60. 

'68. 

'67. 

Eotmtd.Popln.| 
of    England 
in  ihou*aiida\ 
in  middle  of 
each  Year.... 

»3*356. 

— 

23,068, 

22,783, 

22,501, 

22,2*3, 

21,949, 

21,678, 

Persons  Mar-1 
ried J 

Deaths 

^^ 

|6*8 
35*3 

22*6 

17*4 

35*7 
21*8 

16*7 

35-0 
22-6 

161 

86*2 
22*9 

15-9 

34-8 
22*8 

16*1 

35*8 
21-9 

16-5 

35-4 

21*7 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year^  1873-67. 
(la)  Persons  Married  : — EaHo  per  1,000. 


Qre.  ended 
liet  day  of 

•78, 

lloui 

'68-72. 

*72. 

'71. 

•70. 

'60. 

•68. 

•67. 

March 

14-3 

13-8 
17-1 
i6-4 
19*9 

14*1 
17*5 
17*1 
20*7 

12-9 
17-2 
16-2 
20-4 

18-2 
16-7 
15-5 
19*2 

13-8 
15-6 
16*7 
18*6 

18-5 
16-6 
15*8 
18*6 

13*7 

June 

16-9 

September 

December  .... 

16-2 
19-5 

(II.)  Births  : — Saiio  per  1,000. 


Qrs,  ended 
last  day  of 

'78. 

Mean 
'63-72. 

•72. 

•71. 

•70. 

•80. 

'68. 

•67. 

March 

87*6 
85*5 

37'o 
3<5-3 
34*2 
34'2 

36*3 
86*3 
34*6 
35*4 

87*8 
85-5 
38*7 
33-7 

87-3 
36*4 
840 
33*6 

37-3 
841 
34-1 
841 

36-4 
37-2 
84*9 
350 

36*6 

Jnne.... 

87-1 

September  . 

December 

35*0 
38-6 

[ill.)   UBATHSa— 

* 

-Ratio  per  1,000. 

Qrt.  ended 
list  day  of 

Jane.. ......r.r.. ....... 

•78. 

Mean 
'68-72. 

'72. 

'71. 

'70. 

'60. 

'68. 

•67. 

230 
20-4 

25*2 
21*8 

21*4 
22*2 

23*5 
21*0 
20*4 
20-2 

24-7 
21-8 
211 
23-4 

260 
21-6 
22-0 
22-3 

24*4 
21*5 
21*5 
22*9 

21*9 
20*2 
23-7 
21-8 

25*8 
20-9 

September  

December 

19-9 
21-3 

187a.] 
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B.-^Oomparaiiv6  Tabls  of  Ocwsols,  Provisions,  PAtHPEmss,  and  Tehpb- 
RATURS  m  each  of  the  Nine  Quarters  ended  June,  1873. 


1 

9 

S 

4 

5                 6 

7 

8                  9 

10 

Average 

Price 

of 

Console 

(for 
Money). 

ATorage 

Bate 
of  Bank 

of 
England 

Die- 
oonnt 

Average 

Price 

of 

Wheat 

per 
Quarter 

in 
England 

and 
Wales. 

Average  Prices  of 

Meat  per  lb. 

at  tlie  Metropolitan 

Meat  Market 

(by  the  Carcase), 

wiUi  the  Mean  Prices. 

Average 
Prices  of 
Potfltoes 
(York 
Regents) 
per  Ton 
at 

Waterside 
Market. 

Southwark. 

Pauperism. 

Quaneri 

ending 

(Quarterly  Average  of 
the  Number  of  Paupers 

relieved  on  the 
UtMt  day  of  each  week. 

Mean 
Tem- 
pera- 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

turv. 

1871 
June SO 

£ 
931 

»-5 

9.    d. 
69    9 

d.  d.  d. 
6i-7i 

6i 

d.  d.  d» 
6i-8i 
7 

S.    8,   9, 

61—76 
63I 

140,357 

806,186 

• 

61-5 

Sept  30 

931 

z'a 

57    9 

6i— 8 

61 

6i— 9 

7l 

60—77 

68i 

13*1067 

769,764 

61-3 

Dec.  31 

1873 
Mar.  81 

93 
9^ 

4-» 

3-0 

66    3 
56    4 

6— 7f 
fr-7i 

6» 

6i-8i 
61 

7* 

76—104 

80—120 
100 

141,027 
H9»599 

769,666 
776,798 

41-8 
43-6 

June 80 

921 

4-0 

66    8 

6i-7i 

6— 8J 

7l 

124—150 

137 

U4.4" 

724,463 

62-8 

Sept.  30 

92| 

3*5 

68  11 

6f-8 

61 

6i— 9i 

7i 

106—133 
119 

126,377 

681,987 

61-1 

Dec.  31 

1873 
Mar.  31 

92f 
921 

5*9 
3-9 

67    3 

• 

56  10 

5i— 8 
6* 

6i— 8 
6f 

6— 8i 

7i 

6i— 9 
7f 

158—187 
170 

179—236 

ao7 

138,648 
150*392 

675,698 
703,367 

46-3 
39*4 

June  30 

931 

5'» 

66    6 

6— 8f 
7f 

6i— 9i 

183-242 

i35»49i 

666,126 

50-2 

C. — Oeneral  Average  Death-Rate  Table: — Anwuaf  Rate  of  Mortality  to  1,000 
of  the  Population  in  the  Eleven  Divieione  of  England, 


Diviuons. 


England  and  Wales 


)} 


I.  London 

n.  Soutli-Eastem  connties 
III.  South  Midland 
IT.  Eastern  counties 

T.  South- Western  counties 
Yi.  West  Midland 
Tn.  North  Midland 
vin.  North- Western 
IX.  Yorkshire 

X.  Northern  counties 
XI.  Monmouthshire  and  Wales 


1, 


9f 


■  •  •• ........ 


Average  Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  to  1.000  Living  in 


Tea  Years, 
1861-70. 

1872.    Quarters  ending 

1878. 
Quarters  ending 

March. 

June. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

March. 

June. 

22-4 

26-6 

210 

20*4 

20-2 

230 

20-4 

24' 3 

240 

20-7 

21*4 

19-8 

22-7 

200 

19-1 

19-2 

170 

16-9 

16-2 

18-8 

16-5 

20'2 

20-8 

18*4 

18-3 

18-0 

20-8 

17-5 

20"  I 

211 

17-8 

17-6 

181 

20-9 

18-6 

19-9 

21-4 

191 

161 

17-8 

21-2 

18-2 

21-8 

22-9 

211 

19-6 

20-8 

23-6 

19-8 

20-8 

21-9 

21-3 

21-4 

19-3 

22-9 

20-1 

^6'3 

26*6 

23-8 

240 

23*8 

26-9 

241 

24*0 

25 -5 

23-7 

23-9 

22-5 

23-8 

221 

22'7 

27-3 

23-3 

22-9 

22-3 

23-8 

22-9 

21-6 

23-9      21-9 

18-0 

19-9 

23-8 

21-7 
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D. — Special  Average  Death-Rate  Table: — ^Annual  Batb  of  Mobtalitt  per 
1,000  in  Town  and  Country  Districts  of  England  in  each  Quarter  of  the 
Years  1873-71. 


Area 

in  SUtut« 

Acrei. 

PopnlAtion 
Eunmented. 

QnarterB 
ending 

Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  per  1,000 
in  each  Qoarter  of  the  Tears 

1871. 

1873. 

Mean 
•63.72. 

1872. 

187L 

Inl80DiBtrict8,and1 
69  Sub-districtB, 
compriBing      the  [ 
Chief  Towne , 

3,183,965 

12,892,982 

rMarch.. 

J  June  .... 

]  Sept  .... 

LDec 

Year  .... 

24-4 
21-6 

27*3 

23-4 
24-1 

24-8 

25-4 
22-6 
230 
22-0 

26-7 
22-9 

24-0 
26-4 

— 

24-9 

23-3 

25-0 

34,135,256 

9,819,284 

Year  .... 

rMarch.. 
J  June  .... 

1  Sept 

^Dec 

— 

>9-7 

18-6 

19-5 

trieti  and  Sub^dlatricta 
of  Rnfflaiid  and  Wales,    ^ 
comprising  chiefly  f 
Small    To»n§    and 
Countrif  Pari$k*$  J 

211 
18-8 

22-6 

19-7 

17-7 
i8-7 

20-9 
18-9 
170 
17-7 

22-0 
19-1 
17*4 
19-5 

JVof«.— The  three  months  Jannary,  Febmary,  March,  contain  00,  in  leap  ju.  .,.  ^..^^ .  «.» 
Maj,  June,  91  days ;  each  of. the  last  two_qnaxters  of  the  /Mr,  9S  days.  ^Tat  this  ineqwuitjr  s 


91  days :  the  three 


kthsAirp, 
ma^  ia  these  calcnlJations,  also  for  the  diffarenoe  between  J66  uid  SOfi'SS  days,  and  SOB  Mid  305*25  days  in  Is^p  jw. 


E. — Special  Toian  Table: — Population;  Births,  Deaths;  Mean  Temperatit&e  and 
Bainfall  in  the  Second  Quarter  of  1873,  in  Twentt-Onk  Large  Towns. 


Citica,be. 


Total  of  21  towns  in  U.  E. 

London    

Portsmouth 

Norwich 

Bristol 

Wolverhampton 

Birmingham  

Leicester 

Nottingham    

Liverpool 

Mancmester 

Balford 

Oldham  

Bradford 

Leeds  

Sheffield  

Hull 


Sunderland 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow 

DubUn 


Estimated 

Population  in 

the  Middle 

of 

Uie  Year 

1878. 


7,507,575 

3i35^»073 
118,280 

81,677 

189,648 

70,084 

355,540 
102,694 

89,557 
505,174 
354,057 
130^.68 

85,141 
156,609 
272,619 

254,35a 
128,125 

102,450 

I33,H^ 
208,553 

498,462 

314^,666 


Births 

in 

13  Weeks 

ending 

28th  June, 

187S. 


68,408 

28,881 

988 

660 

1,734 

783 

3,565 
1,067 
818 
4,562 
3,521 
1,372 

823 
1,595 
2,897 
2,686 
1,231 

1,120 
1,433 
1,834 
5,067 
2,371 


Deaths 

in 

13  Weeks 

ending 

S8th  June, 

1873. 


42,521 
16,690 

499 

396 
1,104 

370 

1,932 
559 
468 

3,033 
2,561 

989 

563 

954 
1,706 

1,618 

661 

542 

898 

1,192 
3,841 
1,945 


Annual  Bate 

to  1,000  limg  during 

the  IS  Weeks 

ending  98th  Jane. 


Births. 


36*6 

33*9 
33-5 
32-4 
36-7 
420 

40-2 
41-7 
86-7 
36-2 
39-9 
42-2 

88-8 
40-9 
42-7 
41-6 
88-6 

43*9 
43-2 
35*3 
40-8 
30-2 


Deaths. 


22*7 
20'0 

i6'9 

«9*5 
23-4 

21*2 

21*8 
21*8 
21  "O 
24-1 
29*0 
30-4 

26-5 

24-4 
25-1 

25*5 

20*7 

21*2 
27'0 
22*9 
30-9 

24'8 


Mean 

Teuperatnre 

in 

IS  Weeks 

endtnr 

38th  June. 

1873. 


60*2 

61-5 
500 
491 
50-3 
50-4 

50*3 

50-8 
50-6 

49-6 

60-7 
501 
500 
48*5 


49-8 
49-7 
52-1 


Bairfui 

!a 
IiM-h'.>  It 
IS  V»«kS 

en*i-  -z 
ftiti  J-r, 


4*1; 
3H 

355 

4-15 

5*:» 

5-01 

3*94 
2*6; 


4-M 

4'2r 

2-76 

4-16 

4-65 


6-41 

3-u6 


1873.] 
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F. — Divisional  Table: — ^Marriages  Registered  in  Quarters  ended  3lst 
March,  1873-71 ;  and  Births  and  Deaths  in  Quarters  ended  20th 
Juncy  1873-71. 


I 

DIVISIONS. 

s 

8 

Population, 
1871. 

(Persons.) 

4                6                8 

MAaniAOBS  in  Quarters  ended 
81ft  March. 

(England  and  Walei.) 

in 
Statute  Aerea. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

Bkoxj).  &WAiJSB....Totals 

37i3*9i22i 

No. 
22,712,266 

No. 
41,209 

No. 
4<5,557 

No. 
36,229 

I.  rioiidoxi 

75,362 

3»994.43t 
3.201,325 

3,211,441 

4,981,170 
3,945,460 
3,535,445 

1,998,914 
3,702,384 
3,547,947 

5,125,342 

3,254,260 

2,167,726 
1,442,654 
1,218,728 

1,880,777 
2,720,669 
1,406,935 

3,389,044 
2,395,569 
1,414,234 

1,421,670 

6,582 

2,965 
1,758 
>,572 

2,784 
4,948 
2,296 

7,646 
4,971 
3,203 

2,484 

6,661 

2,915 
1,738 
1,562 

2,919 
4,770 
2,274 

7,468 
4,862 
2,943 

2,445 

5,957 

2,670 
1,595 
1,428 

n.  South-EaBtem  

III.  South  Midland 

TV.  SaBtcm 

V.  Sontli-WeBtem 

Tl.  West  Midland  

vu.  North  Midland 

Yin.  North- Western 

Tx.  Tork^hiT^  ..,-„-, 

2,828 
4,196 
2,126 

6,536 
4,124 

z.  Northern   

2,529 

XI.  Monmthsh.& Wales 

2,240 

7 
DIVISIONS. 

8                9                10 

BimTHS  in  aoarten  ended 
SOth  June. 

11            13         18 

Dbaths  in  Quarters  ended 
SOth  June. 

(En^and  and  Wales.) 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

BfOLD.  &WALB8....ro^2« 

No. 
206,618 

No. 

208,711 

No. 
200,877 

No. 
Ii8,75» 

No. 
120,914 

No. 
120,870 

I.  Iiondon 

28,381 

16,535 
12,091 

9,807 

14,655 
25,804 

12,952 

33,494 
23,842 
15,823 

13,234 

29,141 

17,791 
12,840 
10,373 

14,825 
25,714 
12,626 

34,014 
23,379 
15.018 

27,290 

16,961 

12,021 

9,985 

14,627 
24,957 
12,350 

32,439 
22,797 
14,366 

16,690 

9,259 
6,445 
5,735 

8,584 

13,771 

7,198 

21,035 

13,703 
8,468 

17,096 

9,375 
6,703 
5,464 

8,994 
14,510 

7,574 

20,456 

14,469 

8,423 

7,850 

18,815 

n.  Sooth-Eastern  

III.  South  Midland 

TV.  Eastern 

10,099 
6,982 
5,799 

V.  South- Western 

Tl.  West  Midland 

Tn.  North  Midland 

Virr.  North- Western 

ix.  Yorkshire 

8,759 

13,465 

6,662 

20,786 
13,158 

X.  Northern  ,..»,.-. 

8,822 

XI.  Monmthsh.A Wales 

12 

1,990 

13,01 

34 

7,86 

3 

7,523 

*  These  are  revised  figures,  and  will  be  found  to  differ  somewhat  irom  those 
hitherto  published. 
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G. — General  Meteorological  Table,  Quarter  ended  June,  1673. 

[Abstracted  from  the  particulars  supplied  to  the  Registrar-General  by  Jaxks  Gi.Ai8HKB,  E3<^  F.fi^S^  hjc.\ 


Temperature  of 

Elastic 
force 

of 
Vapour. 

Weijrbt 
of  Vapour 

1873. 

Air. 

Evaporation. 

Dew  Point. 

Air- 
Daily  Range. 

Water 
of  the 
lliunes 

in  a 

Gallic  loot 

of  Atr. 

Months. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

102 
Years. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

82 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age  of 

82 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

-V' 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

82 
Years. 

Meu. 

Diff. 

from 
AvCT- 
•ge  of 

82 
Years. 

IXff. 

frca 

ic«    Afrr- 

*•"    ^^  f 

Si 

Yeei. 

Apnl  ... 
May    ... 
June   ... 

o 
46 '9 

60-6 

68*9 

o 
-0-1 

-2*0 

+0-7 

o 
-1*2 

-2-4 

-0-1 

o 
42*7 

47-8 

65*8 

o 
-1-4 

-1-9 

-07 

o 
88*9 

43-7 
62  1 

o 
-1*8 

-1-8 

-1*4 

o 
19*6 

19*8 

19*9 

o 
+0*9 

-0-7 
-1*9 

o 
49 '3 

53*8 

60*7 

In. 
*287 

*286 

*S89 

In. 

-•017 

-•018 
-•018 

Gr. 

S*8 

s-s 

4-S 

Gr 
-0-1 

Mean  ... 

61*8 

-OB 

-1'2 

48*4 

-1-3 

44-9 

-1-7 

19*6 

-0*6 

64*4 

•804 

-■018 

S-5          01 

Degree 
of 

Reading 
of 

Weight  of  a 
Cubic  Foot 

Rain. 

DaUy 
Hori- 
loatal 
Move- 
ment 
of  the 
Air. 

Reading  of  Thermometer  on  Graai. 

Humidity. 

Barometer. 

of  Air. 

Numlier  of  Nig;fats 
it  was 

1873. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

89 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

82 
Years. 

Amnt. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

58 
Years. 

Low-    Rich- 

Months. 

At  or 

below 

80°. 

Be- 
tween 
80» 
and 

Above 
40O. 

est 

AcmL- 

«»? 
at 

Night 

at 

April  ... 
May    ... 

Jttue  ... 

78 
78 

78 

-  1 
-t-  2 
+  4 

In. 

29*822 

29*796 
29*794 

In. 
+  •063 

•(-•014 

-•020 

Gr. 
646 

640 

681 

Gr. 
+  8 

-  1 

-  1 

In. 
0*6 

1*6 

2*6 

In. 
-1*1 

-0-6 
+0*7 

Miles. 
891 

270 

261 

19 
6 
0 

10 

19 

7 

1 

6 

S8 

o 
17  •* 

83*3 
SS-0 

c 
43-6 

4S1 

SS-3 

Mean  ... 

78 

+  2 

29*804 

+  •016 

639 

0 

Sum 
4*7 

Sum 
-1-0 

Mean 

271 

Sum 
26 

Sum 
86 

Sum 
SO 

17^  1  »6-2 

Not8% — ^In  reading  this  table  it  will  be  bume  in  mind  that  the  lign  (— )  minus  significi  below  the  nrenfc,  sad 

that  the  sign  ( + )  pins  sig^nifles  above  the  average. 


The  mean  temperature  of  April  was  46^*9,  being  0^*1  lower  than  tlie  average 
of  102  yean,  and  lower  than  in  any  year  back  to  1861,  when  44^*3  was  reooided, 
the  average  values  for  the  intervening  years  being  about  48°. 

The  mean  temperature  of  May  was  50°*6,  being  2^*0  lower  than  the  avmge 
of  102  years,  0°*8  lower  than  in  1872,  but  0"^*!  higher  than  in  1869. 

The  mean  temperature  of  June  was  58°*9,  being  0^*7  higher  than  the  average 
of  102  years,  0°-3  lower  than  in  1872,  but  4°*1  higher  than  in  1871. 

The  mean  hi^h  da/jf  temperatures  of  each  of  the  three  nionths  in  the  quaxter 
were  lower  than  their  respective  averages. 

The  mean  low  night  temperaturee  of  the  three  months  were  also  lower  than 
their  respective  averages. 

llierefore  the  days  and  nights  throughoat  the  quarter  were  cold. 

The  daily  ranges  of  temperature  were  less  than  their  respective  avenges  in 
May  and  Jane  by  0°-7  and  1°'0,  but  greater  In  April  by  0°-9. 
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H. — Special  Meteorological  Table,  Quarter  ended  20th  June,  1873. 


or 

STATTOHff. 


Mean 
Pretsureof 
Dnr  Air 
reuuced 
to  the 
Level  of 
UieSea. 


Ghieniwj 

Osborne  

Buii«Upl« 

lUjal  Obeerratory 

BoyBton  

Norwich 

Llandudno 

Derby 

Stonyhurst 

Bradford 

North  Shields 


UigbeM 
Reading 
of  the 
Thermo- 
meter. 


Loweat 
Reading 
of  the 
Thermo- 
meter. 


in. 
29-687 

29  -678 

29  -691 

29  '673 

29*695 
29-649 
29-694 
29-676 

29  678 
29  -651 
29-781 


o 

69-0 
76-7 
73-0 
81-2 

85*0 
78-6 
74-6 
78  0 

78-4 
76-0 
71-8 


Range 
of  Tern 
perature 

in  the 
Qoarter 


o 

38-5 
33  1 
31-5 
28-7 

27  1 
28-0 
83-4 
29  0 

27-9 
32-6 
29-6 


35*5 
42-6 
41-5 
52-6 

57-9 
60-5 
41-2 
49-0 

45-5 
43-4 
42-2 


6 

Mean 
Monthly 

Range 
of 

Tem- 
perature. 


e 
22-7 
33-8 
32-7 
41-6 

44-4 
34-7 
31-5 
36-7 

36*5 
32-8 

28-5 


7 

Mean 
Daily 
Range 

of 

Tern- 

perainre 


8 

Mtmm 

pertUur* 

o/th* 

Air, 


o 

10-6 
16*6 
15-4 
19-5 

22-7 
16-8 
15-9 
16-5 

16  0 
15-4 
11-9 


o 
61-4 

52-2 

63-3 

51-8 

60-9 
49-8 
62-3 
51  0 

49-6 
51  0 
47-5 


Mean 

Degree 
of  Ho* 
midity. 


84 
83 
80 
78 

80 
84 
75 
76 

84 
72 
81 


10 

Naxbs 

o# 

STATlOm. 


Guernsey 

Osborne  

Barnstaple  

Sojal  Obseryatory 

Boyfton  

Norwich 

Lhindudno 

Derby 

Stonyhurst 

Bradford 

North  Shields 


11 


13        13       14        U 

WlMD. 


Mean 
eatimated 
Strength. 


1-3 

1-3 
0-3 


0-6 


1-9 


Relative  Fioportion  of 


K. 


9 
9 
6 
9 

12 
9 


6 


10 


£. 


6 
6 
5 
6 

4 
6 


6 


8 


S. 


7 
6 
9 
6 

6 
6 

6 
8 


9 
10 
11 
10 

9 
10 

11 

15 

8 


16 

Mean 
▲mount 

of 
Cloud. 


4*8 
6-3 
4-2 
6-9 

6-6 
6-1 


7  0 
4-9 
6*5 


17 


18 


Bujr. 


Number 

ofDa^a 

on  which 

it  fell. 


82 
34 
32 
36 

34 
86 
27 
36 

57 
29 
66 

2h2 


Amonnt 
Collcctod. 


in. 
3-74 

3-79 

4-91 

4-66 

3-54 
4*21 
2-89 
4-98 

7-68 
3-13 
6-68 
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No.  II.-SCOTLAND. 

MABBIAaES,  BIRTHS,  akd  DEATHS  zv  thb  QvAsm 

SKSBD  80th  Juks,  1873. 


I. — Serial  Table: — Number  of  Birtfis,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scotland,  and  their 
Proportion  to  the  PopvZation  estimated  to  the  Middle  of  each  Tear,  also  the  Number 
during  each  Quarter  of  the  Years  1873-69  inclusive. 


1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

1870. 

1869. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
C*at. 

1st  Quarter — 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

30,210 

21,443 

6,618 

0-77 

29,506 
21,245 

5,820 

3*47 
0-68 

28,902 

19,756 

5,415 

3*43 

a-34 
0*64 

28,674 

22,184 

5,631 

3 '44 
2-66 

0-67 

28,429 

20,431 

5,291 

3-44 
a'47 
0-64 

Mean  Tem-1 
perature  J 

38°1 

40°-7 

89*1 

86°-9 

40°-0 

2nd  Quarter- 
Births  

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

31,283 

19,931 

6,690 

0*78 

30,726 

19,045 

6,398 

3-6i 
2*24 

o"75 

30,583 

18,715 

5,946 

3-63 

2"22 
0*70 

9 

30,645 

17,984 

5,764 

3-67 
2-15 
0*69 

29,472 

19,449 

5,596 

3-56 

-•55 

c-67 

Mean  Tern-  \ 
perature  J 

49^-2 

49''-2 

48^-7 

6r-o 

48*-4 

8rd  Quarter — 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

— 

— 

29,181 

16,692 

5,891 

3-43 
I '96 

0*69 

28,689 

16,835 

5,424 

3-40 

2'00 
0-64 

28,272 

16,555 

5,301 

3'39 
2-03 

0-63 

27,646 

16,532 

4,870 

2*CO 

o'59 

Mean  Tem-l 
perature  J 

— 

65°-8 

56°-8 

57*1 

66^-4 

4M  Quarter— 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

— 

— 

29,460 

18,759 

7,471 

3-46 

2'20 

0-88 

27,963 

19,338 

7,181 

3-3* 
2-29 

0-85 

27,832 

17,344 

7,102 

3-26 
2'o8 

0-85 

27,848 

19,377 

6,326 

3*37 

*'34 

0*76 

Mean  Tem-I 
perature  J 

— 

4^-8 

4r-8 

89°-6 

40P-9 

leaf- 
Population. 

3»430»9i3 

3.399.2*6 

3.367.9i» 

31336.707 

3.305,385 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

— 

— 

118,873 
75,741 
25,580 

3*49 

2'22 

0-75 

116,127 
74,644 
23,966 

3*45 

2"22 
0*71 

115,423 
74,067 
23,788 

3-46 

2-22 
0*71 

U8,395 
75,789 
22,083 

3'4» 

2*29 

0-66 

1873.] 
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II. — Special  Average  Table: — Number  of  Births,  Deat/is,  and  Marriages  in  Scot- 
land and  in  the  Town  and  Country  Districts  during  the  Quarter  eliding 
ZOth  June,  1873,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Population;  also  the  Number 
of  lUegitimate  Births,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Total  Births. 


Regittration 

Population. 

Total  Births. 

Illegitimate  Births. 

Gronpi 
of  Oiatrictf. 

Cenini, 
1871. 

Estimated 

to  Middle  of 

1873. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Batio. 
One  in 
every 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Batio. 
One  in 
every 

SoOTLiiirD    

3,360,018 

3»430,923 

31,283 

3*64 

27 

2,715 

8-7 

11-5 

Principal  towns  .... 
Large          „      .... 
Small           „ 
Mainland  rural  .... 
Insular        „ 

1,068,556 
832,180 
778,164 

1,049,114 
132,004 

1,114,907 
387.386 

791,381 

1,046,283 

130,966 

10,837 

3,630 

7,591 

8,465 

760 

3-89 
4' 1 8 

3-84 

3'H 
2-32 

26 
24 
27 
30 
43 

1,002 

250 

621 

800 

42 

9-i 
6-8 

8-1 

9*4 
5*5 

10-8 
14-5 
12-2 
10-6 
18-0 

BeKistration 

Population. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Groups 
of  Districts. 

Census, 
1871. 

Estimated 

to  Middle  of 

1873. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Batio. 

One  in 

every 

Number. 

Per 

Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
every 

SCOTLAITD    

8,360,018 

3,430,923 

19,931 

a'3» 

42 

6,690 

0-78 

128 

Principal  towns .... 
liarge           „       .... 
Small           1, 
Mainland  rural  .... 
Insular        „ 

1,068,556 
332,180 
778,164 

1,049,114 
132,004 

1,114,907 
387,386 

79i',38i 

1,046,283 

130,966 

7,667 
2,425 
4,516 
4,786 
537 

2*72 

a-79 

2-28 

1-83 
1*64 

37 
36 
44 
55 
61 

2,691 

772 

1,498 

1,651 

78 

0-96 
0-88 

0-75 
0*64 

0*24 

103 
114 
132 
158 
420 

III. — Bastardy'  Table: — Proportion  of  Illegitimate  in  every  Hundred  Births  in 
the  Divisions  and  Counties  of  Scotland,  during  the  Quarter  ending  30th 
June,  1873. 


Divisions. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Illegi- 
timate. 

Counties. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Illegi- 
timate. 

Counties. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Illegi- 
timate. 

Counties. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Illegi- 
timate. 

SOOTLAND 

17ortbem  

8-7 

7-0 

5*1 

«3'a 

9-6 

^'S 

7*3 

8-7 

13-7 

Shetland    .... 

Orkney  

Caithness  .... 
Sutherland.... 
Boss     and  1 
Cromarty  J 
InyemesB  .... 
Nairn 

2'7 

6'S 

11*1 
4-8 

3*5 

O'O 

12-7 

14-3 
13-0 

i6-i 

Forfar    

Perth 

"•5 
9'4 

rs 

4'* 
6-6 

7*3 

5'3 
6-6 

5'" 
6-7 
7-6 

Lanark 

Linlithgow . 
Edinburgh . 
Haddington 
Berwick   .... 

Peebles 

Selkirk 

Boxburgh  .. 
Dumfries  .... 
Kirkcud-  1 
bright  ..  J 
Wigtown  .... 

7-4 

9'9 
8*6 

North-Westem 

Fife    

North-Eastem 
East  Midland.. 
West  Midland. 

Kinross 

Clackman- 
nan   J 

Stirling  

Dumbarton .. 

Argyll    

Bute   

Renfrew 

Ayr 

6-1 

IO'2 

8-2 

rs 

8*8 

South- Western 

Elgin 

I5'8 

South-Eastem. 
Soutbern  

Banff 

Aberdeen   .... 
Kincardine.... 

12-7 
17'3 

J .....^...T 

/  J 
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TV. — Divmonal  Table: — ^MikBitiAOBS,  Births,  and  Dsatub  Regittered  in 

the  Quarter  ended  20th  June,  1873. 


1 

DIVISIONS. 
(Scotland) 

3 

Ama 

in 
Stotnte  Acrra. 

S 

F0PUI.AT1011. 

1871. 

(Persons.) 

4 
Marriagei. 

6 

Bjrthi. 

6 
Deaths. 

Scotland Totals 

191^39,377 

No. 
3,360,018 

No. 
6,618 

No. 
31,283 

Ko. 

19,931 

I.  N^ortliem  

2,261,622 
4»739,876 
2H-29i594 

2,790,492 
2,693,176 

1,4^2,397 

1,192,524 
2,069,696 

127,191 
166,361 
893,199 

659,676 
261,088 

1,183,218 
476,523 
203,772 

97 
680 

1,084 

363 

2,813 
1,130 

381 

830 

977 

3,258 

4,854 
2,264 

13,074 
4,438 
1,598 

561 

73« 

i»75i 

2.956 
1*4^9 

8,77< 

2,594 
1,088 

n.  Korth-Westom 

III.  Korth-Bastern 

IT.  East  Midland   

▼.  Weit  Midland 

Ti.  Soutli-Western 

Tii.  South-Eattem  

Tin.  Southern   

No.  in.-GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

SuMHART  of  Marriages,  in  the  Quarter  ended  Slst  March,  1873 ;  and 
Births  and  Deaths,  in  the  Quarter  ended  30M  June,  1873. 


[OOO'f  omitted]. 

Marriages. 

Per 

1.000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

Births. 

Per 

1.000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

Deaths. 

Per 

Ccuirruzs. 

Area 

in 

Statute 

Acres. 

Popu- 
lation, 
1871. 
(Persons.) 

1,000  of 

England    and\ 
Wales / 

Scotland 

37,325, 

19,639, 
20,323, 

No. 
22,712, 

3,360, 
5,4U3, 

No. 
41,209 

6,618 
10,540 

Ratio. 
1-8 

2*0 
1-9 

No. 
206,618 

31,283 
39,502 

Ratio. 
9*» 

9'3 
7-3 

No. 
118,751 

19,931 
26,099 

5'2 

59 

4-8 

Ireland 

Gbxat  Britain  1 
and  issland 

77,287, 

31,475, 

68,367 

1-9 

277,403 

8-6 

164,781 

5-3 

jyo^.-— The  numbers  against  Ireland  represent  the  marriages,  births,  and  deaths 
that  the  local  registrars  have  eucceeded  in  recording;  but  how  far  the  registration 
approximates  to  absolute  completeness,  does  not  at  present  appear  to  be  known.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  Irish  ratios  of  births  and  marriages  are  under  those  of  T^TigTATMl 
and  Scotland. — Ed.  8.  J. 
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I. — Number  of  Occupiers  of  Land  and  of  Owners  of  Live  Stock;  the  Average  Size 

of  each  Hdding  in  1872. 


SlVOLAND. 


Countief,  Fr0p«r. 


2  3 

Naraber  of  RctnrnB 

Obtained  from 


Occupier*    Ownert 
^f  of  Uve 

®'  Stock 


Land. 


Soutk-Ectstem — 

Suirey 

Kent    

SuBsez 

Southampton .. 
Berkfl  


Total 


South  Midland — 

Middlesex   

Hertford 

Buckingham   .... 

Oxford 

^Northampton  .... 
Huntingdon   .... 

Bedford  

Cambridge 


Total 


JEcuftem 
Essex  ... 
Suffolk... 
Norfolk 


Total 


South'  Western — 

WUte  

Dorset 

Devon 

Comirall 

Somerset 


Total 


West  Midland- 
Gloucester  

Hereford 

Salop   

Stafford  

Worcester  

VTarwick 


Total 


5,651 

11,829 

8.803 

9,264 

4,454 


39,501 


2,986 
4,537 
5,592 
4,806 
7,366 
3,156 
4,144 
8,017 


40,604 


9,850 
10,570 
19,636 


40,056 


8,030 

5,422 

19,529 

13,692 

17,564 


64,237 


11,571 

7,458 

11,717 

14,065 

7,913 

7,969 


60,683 


only. 


806 

199 

59 

91 

44 


699 


99 

39 

23 

71 

?3 

71 

7 

85 

11 

75 

17 

66 

2 

62 

9 

6o 

691 


53 
30 
64 


147 


14 
16 
38 
26 
29 


123 


12 
13 
88 

226 
87 

756 


1,132 


Arerage 
Acreage  of 

each 
Occupier. 


5* 
64 
74 
75 
83 


69 


66 


83 
54 


70 


9^ 
86 

55 
37 
46 


63 


56 

58 

58 

41 

49 
60 


54 


ElfOLAND. 


CoQxities,  Proper. 


North  Midland — 

Leicester  

Rutland 

Lincoln 

Nottingham 

Derby    


Total 


North-  Western — 

Chester 

Lancaster 


Total 


Torh— 
East  Biding 
North 
West 


19 


9t 


ToteX 


Northern — 

Durham    

Northumberland 

Cumberland 

Westmorland    ... 

Total 


Total  of  England.. 


Wales — 
Monmouth    . 
North  Wales. 
South 


it 


Total  of  Wales. 

Total    of    Scot- 
land    


} 


Total    of  G-reatl 
Britain  j 


2  8 

Namber  of  Returns 
Obtained  from 


Occupiers 

of 

Land. 


8,792 
1,523 

26,017 
8,452 

13,656 


58,440 


13,618 

22,788 


36,401 


8,585 
15,106 
81,810 


55,501 


6,561 
5,523 
7,748 
8,778 


23,610 


419,033 


4,797 
27,427 
30,165 


62,389 


80,565 


561,987 


Oimers 

of  Live 

Stock 

only. 


80 

2 

123 

38 

22 


215 


80 

414 


494 


58 

235 
190 


478 


64 

320 

27 

9 


410 


4,389 


8 

101 

92 


201 


2,178 


6,768 


Average 
Acreage  of 

each 
Occupier. 


Si 
55 
56 

5* 
36 


50 


38 
3* 


35 


77 
54 
37 


56 


62 

IZI 

69 
62 


79 


56 


47 
39 

55 


47 


5« 


55 


*  See  "  Annual  Reports  "  of  the  ^gistrar-Q-eneral  for  Ireland. 
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II. — Poputatioriy  Area,  Abstract  of  Acreage  under  Crops,  d&c-,  and  Xumber  of  Lin 


Total  population 


Total  area  (in  statute  acres)  

Abstract  of  Acreage — 

Under  all  kinds  of   crops,  bare^ 

fallow,  and  grass  * 

Under  com  crops  (including  beans  ^ 
and  peas)  " 

Under  green  crops  •< 


If 


bare  fallow 


„     grass — CloTer,    Ac.   under  ' 
rotation 

Permanent  pasture 

Percentage  of  Acreage — • 

Under  com  crops  (including  beans  / 
and  peas)  \ 

Under  green  crops  * 


i» 


>i 


bare  &llow 


grass — Clover,    Ac.   under  f 
rotation ' 

Permanent  pasture  < 

Total 


Acreage  of  orchards,  or  of  arable  or  1 
grass  land,  used  also  for  fruit  trees  j 
Acreage  of  woods,  coppices,  and  plantationi 

Abstract  of  Live  Stock — 
Total  number  of  horsetf 


f> 


ft 


it 


cattle 
sheep 


{ 


Pig« 


Number  to  every   loo   Acres   under 
CropSf  Fallow,  and  Chrass — 
Horsesf 


Cattle. 


Sheep 

Pigs  

Number  of  Returns  Obtained — 

From  occupiers  of  land    

„     owners  of  liye  stock  onlj 


{ 


Tears. 


1871 


1871 
72 
71 
72 
71 
72 
71 
72 
71 
72 
71 
72 


1871 
72 
71 
72 
71 
72 
71 
72 

71 
72 


1872 
72 


1871 
72 
71 
72 
71 
72 
71 
72 


1,871 
72 
71 
72 
71 
72 
71 
72 


1872 
72 


England. 


21,488, 


3^.590. 


23,718, 

23,830, 

7,684, 

7.577, 

2,898, 

2,779, 

484, 

685, 

2,694, 

2,822, 

9,882, 

9,991, 


32*4 
31*8 

12-3 

11-6 

2*0 

31*4 
11-4 

11-9 
4»*7 

42*0 


lOO'O 


156, 
1,326, 


963, 

963, 

3,671, 

3,902, 

17,530, 

17,913, 

2,079, 

2,348, 


4*1 
4-0 

1 6*4 

73'9 

75*2 
8*8 

9*9 


424, 
4, 


Wales. 


1^16, 


4.734» 


2,605, 

2,636, 

561, 

562, 

137, 

136, 

88, 

35, 

875, 

371, 

1,494, 

1,582, 


ai"5 
21-3 

I '5 

1*3 
i4'4 

14' I 

57*4 
58-1 


Scotland. 


3,359, 


«9»639» 


4,516, 
4,538, 
1,431. 
1,435, 
704, 
701, 

21. 

28, 
1,300, 
1,320, 
1,059, 
1,053, 


lOO'O 


11, 

127, 


117, 
118, 
597, 
603, 
2,706, 
2,867, 
225, 
238, 


4*5 
4'4 

22*9 
22*9 

103*9 

io8*8 

8-7 

9*0 


W, 


317 
31*6 

'5*5 

15*5 
o*4 

0-6 

28*8 

29*1 

23-5 
23-2 


lOO'O 


8, 
734, 


174, 

177, 

1,070, 

1,121, 

6,883, 

7,141. 

196, 

186, 


3*9 

3*9 

»37 

H7 

i5*-4 

«57-4 

4'3 

4' I 


81, 
2. 


ToUIfor 
Grr«t       ; 
Britain.     ' 


26,063. 


5^*964-    I 


30.839, 

31,004. 

9.675. 

9.574, 

3.7SS, 

8.<n6. 

543, 

648, 

4.369. 

4.513. 

12,435. 

(6. 


314 
30-9 
12*1 
11-6 
i« 

2*1 
14-1 

«4*5 

40*5 
40*6 


ioo"o 


170, 
2,1S7. 


l,254.t 
1.258.f 
5,338. 
6,635, 
27,120, 
27.922, 
2,60a 
2,772, 


4«t 

4it 

»7-3 
i8-i 

87-9 
90*0 

8-1 

8-9 


562. 
7. 


*  Stated  ezolnRively  of  the  Bnull  peroentatfea  for  flax  and  hopi. 
t-  *I  ^l2^^  te**^  onJy  .hoi»e»  uwd  for  yricalture,  unbroken  hoTMe.  and  marea  kept  aolalr  for  bre«dia«.  an  indadwl 
lSJwf-'S5^  ;55'^"i??'*'**"*{l  niunber  oThowe.  for  100  acrea  in  Oraat  Britain  would  belncnaaadfrDin  41 1«  €>  t? 
addmir  867,018  m  187S,  Uie  number  of  horMs  aabject  to  datj,  to  the  number  inchided  in  the  Afrionttoxal  IbtaiM.    b 
Ireland  ell  dt-ecriptiona  of  horiiea  are  included  in  the  rotuma.  *««•««»  «  ww  A«nounww  m^uxam.    mm 
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Stock,  in  each  Division  of  the  United  Kingdom,    [ooo'i  omitted  from  the  qnantitiet.] 


Irelaiid4 

Isle  of 

Channel  Islands. 

ToUl  for 
United 

Tean. 

Han. 

Jersey. 

Gnemaey,  fcc. 

Kingdom. 

5,403, 

54, 

91, 

81,610, 

1871 

Total  population 

20,820, 

180, 

^9* 

18, 

78,011, 

— 

Total  area  (in  statute  acres) 

AbHraet  of  Acreage — 

15,711.§ 

87, 

19, 

12, 

46,667, 

1871 

Under   all    kinds  of  crops,  bare 
fallow,  and  grass 

15,747,§ 

89, 

18. 

12,^ 

46,869, 

72 

2,124, 

28, 

4, 

2, 

11,833, 

'71 

Under  com  crops  (induding  beans 

2,091, 

29, 

8, 

2, 

11,698, 

'72 

and  peas) 

1,512, 

13, 

6, 

8, 

6,271, 

71 

>  Under  green  crops 

1,474, 

12, 

6, 

8, 

5,112, 

72 

22, 

19, 

1, 

666, 
667, 

71 
72 

„     bare  fallow 

1,828, 

32, 

6, 

1, 

6,237, 

71 

1      „     grass— Clover,    &c.    under 

1,800, 

85, 

6, 

1, 

6,354, 

72 

rotation 

10,069, 
10,242, 

13, 
12, 

8, 

4, 

6, 
5, 

22,526, 

22,838, 

71 
72 

• 

Permanent  pasture 
Percentage  of  Acreage — ^ 

. 

13-6 

32-6 

19-4 

i7'o 

a5*4 

1871 

Under  00m  crops  (including  beans 
and  peas) 

»3-3 

3i'i 

18-9 

17-2 

aS'o 

72 

9-6 
9'4 

H*7 
14-0 

30- 2 
3i*i 

27-8 
28-9 

i»'3 
io*9 

71 
72 

•  Under  green  crops 

o*i 
o*i 

0-4 
0-7 

0-8 
0-8 

1-6 

0-6 

1*2 

I '4 

71 
72 

„     bare  fallow 

11-6 

37-i 

33'5 

rs 

13-4 

71 

„     grass — CloTer,    &c.    under 

11-4 

39'o 

28*8 

IO-3 

13-6 

72 

rotation 

64*1 

15-1 
14-0 

i6-i 
»9'4 

46-1 
43 'o 

48-3 
48-7 

71 
72 

Permanent  pasture 

ICO'O 

lOO'O 

ICO'O 

lOO'O 

lOO'O 

— 

Total 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1872 

^ '  Acreage  of  orchards,  or  of  arable  or 
.   grass  land,  used  also  for  fruit  trees 

325, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

72 

Acreage  of  woods,  coppices,  and  plantafions 

638, 
541, 

6, 
6, 

2, 

2, 

2, 
2, 

1,802, 
1,808, 

1871 
72 

n  Abstract  oflAve  Stock — 
>     Total  number  of  horses  t 

8,973, 

17, 

11. 

7, 

9,846, 

71 

>               n               cattle 

4,057, 

19, 

11, 

6, 

9,719, 

72 

4,229, 

54, 

1, 

1, 

81,404, 

71 

1                „               sheep 

4,262, 

62, 

1, 

82,247, 

72 

1,617, 

6, 

7, 

6, 

4,137, 

71 

}                »»               Pi«» 

1,385, 

7, 

8, 

6, 

4,178, 

72 

"Nwnher  to  everjf  100  Aeree  under 

3*4 
3*4 

6-7 

6-3 

12-3 
12-3 

i6-i 
H'5 

3*9 
3-9 

1871 
72 

^  Crops,  Ihllow,  OHd  Orau— 
1     Horsesf 

^S'i 

20*1 

58-2 

58-9 

20'0 

71 

'     Cattle 

a5'8 

215 

60*7 

53'a 

207 

72 

26*9 

61*9 
69-7 

3*4 

2'2 

8-5 
7'7 

67-3 

68-8 

71 
72 

• 

Sheep 

8-8 

7'3 

rs 

39-1 
44-0 

55*5 
Sr6 

8-8 
8-9 

71 
72 

Number  of  Seiurus  Obtained^ 

— 

2, 

2, 

2, 

— 

1872 

From  occupiers  of  land 

"^~ 

"~" 

""■ 

"— 

72 

„     owners  of  lire  stock  onlj 

t  Tliedtf 

tailed  rett 

tnufor  Irela 

md  will  be  fouai 

lintheamra 

■ 

al  reparta  prapaied  by  the  BegistniwOcnenJ  and  laid  befora 

X'krliamcnt. 

*  Tnehidi 

aiguader 

flax.  150,888 1 

leres  in  1871«  an 

d  122,008  aen 

isinlSTS. 
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III. — Acreage  under  Crops  and  Orcus  and  JTwitZ*^ 


1 

8 

Popula- 
tion on 
Srd  April. 
1871. 

3 

Total 
Area  in 
Statute 

Acres. 

4              fi             6             7              8 
Number  of  Acres  under  Crops  and  Grass. 

9 

Per- 
centage 
of 

Com 
Crops  to 

Tbtal 
under  all 

kinda 
of  Crops, 

Bare 
Falloir, 

and 

Grass. 

10 
HoKsxa. 

Number 

to 
ereiT 

lOU 

Aires 

under 

Crops, 

Bare 

Falkiv, 

and 
Grass. 

H  ! 

CAmi 

1 

Total 
under  all 

kinds 
of  Crops, 

Bare 
FaUow. 

and 

Gnss. 

Whereof  under 

Jfo»ih«T' 

EnOLAIfD.  ' 

Counties,  Proper. 

Com 
Crops. 

Green 
Crops. 

Clover 
and 

Artifl. 
eial  and 

other 
Grasses 

under 

BoU. 

tion. 

Perma. 

Pasture, 
aadGraw 

not 
broken  op 

In 

BoUtfon 

(ezcluAire 

of  Heath  01 

Mountain 

Land). 

10       1 

e\ir» 

!«•' 

A<r« 

uiiMrr 

Cruris, 

Kirr 

aA<l 
Gras*. 

South-  Eastern — 
Surrey   

1,090, 
848, 
417, 
644, 
196, 

479, 
1,039, 

937, 
1,070, 

451, 

296, 
726, 
651, 
696, 
370, 

100, 
253, 
211, 
260, 
149, 

44, 

81, 
76,^ 
133, 
58, 

36, 
64, 

71. 

120, 

48, 

102, 
281, 
263, 
158, 
142, 

33-8 
34*9 
32*4 
37*4 
40-4 

4*2 

3-8 

3-7 
3-8 

3-8 

>3'3 

9-6 

14-5 

8-6 

Kent 

Sussex   

Southampton  .. 
Berks 

Total 

3,095, 

3,976, 

2.738, 

973, 

892, 

834, 

916, 

35-8 

3-9 

10-8 

South  Midland— 

Middlesex 

Hertford   

Buckingham.... 
Oxford  

2,539, 
198, 
176, 
178, 
244, 
64, 
146, 
186, 

180, 

391, 
467, 
473, 
630, 

»30, 
296, 

5*5, 

116, 
832, 
400, 
410, 
655, 
209, 
258, 
480, 

19, 
146, 
137, 
165, 
187, 
101, 
119, 
262, 

12, 

42, 

37, 
59, 
47, 
25, 
36, 
82, 

8. 
43, 
34, 
47, 
88, 
16, 
21, 
48, 

76, 

88, 

183, 

132, 

270, 

67, 

73, 

73, 

i6-8 

44-1 

34'» 

40-4 

33*7 

48-4 
46-2 

54-6 

4"4 

39 

3*9 

3*9 

3*4 

4'4 
4-0 

5-0 

19*5 

8-i 
15-1 
11-4 

191 

I  re 
11*4  1 

Northampton .. 
Huntingdon  .... 
Bedford 

Cambridge    .... 

8*5. 

Total 

3,726, 

3,t9», 

2,760, 

1,136, 

340, 

256, 

952, 

39-8 

41 

131 

Sastem — 

Saaex , 

466, 
348, 
439, 

1,061, 

948, 

1,354, 

814, 

760, 

1,061, 

409, 
384, 
455, 

107, 
123, 

206, 

87, 

90, 

X72, 

174, 
141, 
221, 

50-2 

50-4 
42*5 

4-7 
5'3 
5-i 

8-7 

8-9 

ic-6 

Suffolk  

Norfolk 

Total 

1,268, 

3,363, 

2,635, 

1,248, 

436, 

349, 

636, 

47'7 

51 

9« 

South-  Western — 

wats 

267, 
196, 
601, 
362, 
463, 

865, 
63a, 

1,657, 
874, 

1,047, 

728, 
468, 
1,070, 
613, 
805, 

220, 
118, 
308, 
155, 
160, 

107, 
62, 

167, 
61, 
70, 

85, 

52, 

173, 

i40, 

67, 

802, 
228, 
400, 
135, 
608, 

30'2 

25-3 
28*8 

30*2 

18*6 

a'9 
3'i 
4'3 
5-3 
3-5 

tl-4 

183 

i6-5 

»3'7 

Dorset   

Devon    

Cornwall   

Somerset   

Total 

1,879, 

5,075, 

3,684, 

951, 

467, 

517, 

1,673, 

26-6 

3-8 

I9*c 

West  Midlandr- 
Gloucester    .... 

Hereford  

SaloD 

634, 
125, 
248, 
857, 
839, 
684, 

805, 

826, 
728, 
472, 
564, 

645, 
430, 
684, 
683, 
889, 
480, 

181, 
112, 
180, 
126, 
127, 
167, 

68, 

87, 
63, 
43, 
32, 
88, 

93, 
44, 
83, 
57, 
41, 
46, 

293, 
222, 
844, 
846, 
174. 
232, 

28-1 

26-1 
26-3 

21-6 

32-7 
33-7 

3-5 

4*3 

3-8 

3*3 

4'3 
3-6 

i6'5 
161 

Stafford 

22*4 

Worcester 

Warwick   

150 
i7'4 

Total 

2,787, 

3,930, 

8,211, 

883, 

276, 

368, 

1.611, 

^7-6 

3-8 

t7'4 

•  For  the  Irish  Steti^tics, 
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12 
Shbsp. 

IS 
FIQ6. 

Nonbez 

to 
every 

100 
Acres 
under 
Crops. 

Bare 
ralkiw. 

and 
Grass. 

U           n           16            17         18       19          30         81         8S           S3 

Number  of  Acres  Under 

M 

Number 

to 

every 

lou 

Acres 
voder 
Crops, 

Bare 
Faliow, 

and 
Grass. 

Wheut. 

Barley 

or 
Here. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Pota- 
toes. 

Timips 

and 
Swedes. 

Man. 
gold. 

Vetches, 

Laccme. 

and  any 

other 

Crops 

except 

Clover 

and 

Grass. 

Bare 
IVUlow, 

and 
Uncrop- 

ped 
Arable 
T«nd. 

XirOLAHD. 

Coantiea,  Proper. 

29*4 
126-5 

79*8 
8o-8 

73*5 

13-1 

9'7 

7*4 

iX'7 

12-8 

46, 
115, 
102, 
111, 

64, 

17, 
40, 
20, 
68, 
86, 

25, 
51, 
64, 
69, 
27, 

h 

24» 
10, 

6, 
12, 

8, 

23, 

'4» 

>3, 

9, 

4, 
13, 
3, 
5, 
I, 

X9, 
30, 
33, 
84, 
34. 

8, 
10, 
10, 

II, 

5, 

9, 

22, 
20, 

25, 

14. 

12, 

9. 
21, 
20, 

7, 

SotUh-EoHern 
Surrey 
Kent 
Sussex 
Southamptn. 
Berks 

78-0 

io'9 

438, 

171, 

236, 

ss» 

67, 

26, 

200, 

44, 

90, 

69. 

Total 

29*0 

So'9 
65-0 

78-3 

i     9''" 
I     70*9 

j     66-6 

6o*2 

1 

>3'4 
"•5 

11-2 

1 1-4 

7-4 

I2'2 

14-6 
11-7 

10, 
63, 
60, 
66, 
81, 
47, 
55, 
133, 

2, 

43, 
28, 
•61, 
64, 
22, 
29, 
57, 

6, 
26. 
24, 
^3, 
20, 

11, 

9, 

35, 

X, 

9i 
16, 
16, 

21, 

X3» 
i9i 
a5» 

2, 
6, 
8, 

9i 

10, 

7, 

7, 

11, 

3, 
2, 
2, 
2, 
3, 
4, 
5, 
«3, 

2, 
24, 
X9, 
37, 
26, 

3, 
II, 
13, 

2, 

5» 
4 
6, 

5, 

4, 

4, 

17, 

4, 

9, 

10, 

12, 

9, 
7, 

9, 

20, 

I, 

12, 

8, 
6, 

14, 

10, 

9. 
14, 

Sovih  Midland 
Middlesex 
Hertford 
Buckingham 
Oxford 
Northamptn. 
Huntineaon 
Bedford 
Oambridge 

65-4 

11-7 

516, 

286, 

153, 

120, 

60, 

34, 

135, 

47, 

80, 

74, 

Total 

41-9 

55*8 
64*2 

13-9 
18*9 

IO-3 

198, 
169, 
208, 

95, 
136, 
185, 

87, 
14, 
29, 

49» 
4i» 
16, 

29, 
27, 
10, 

12, 

3, 
6, 

24, 

57, 

141, 

30, 
35, 
41, 

106, 

35, 

25, 
12, 

38, 

21, 

7, 

EcuUm — 
Essex 
Suffolk 
Norfolk 

54*o 

14-4 

565, 

416, 

80, 

ic6. 

66, 

21, 

222, 

72, 

66, 

Total 

96-0 
io5'i 
8o*5 
716 
802 

lO'O 

9 '9 

IO'2 
13-7 

ia-4 

97, 
48, 
130, 
56, 
75, 

63. 
89, 
84, 
54, 
34, 

34, 
22, 
89, 
45, 
21, 

3, 
13> 

10, 

5, 
3, 

6, 
24, 

4, 

3, 
20, 

8, 
10, 

64, 
42, 
84, 
31, 
35. 

5» 
5, 

27. 

II, 

12, 

24, 
9, 
9, 
2, 

9. 

15, 

7, 

32, 

21, 

9i 

South-Western 
WUts 
Dorset 
Devon 
Oomwall 
Somerset 

86*7 

11 '2 

405, 

274, 

211, 

a9. 

45, 

256, 

60, 

53, 

84. 

Total 

66's 
73 -o 
66-6 
50-0 

746 

II'O 

7-8 
IO-8 
10-4 

I2'2 
10' 2 

97. 
62, 
90, 
56, 
70, 
80, 

42, 
22, 
62, 
30, 
20, 
28, 

16, 

11, 
25, 

29, 

7, 

14, 

16, 

8, 

4i 

4i 

X9» 

a4i 

10, 

9, 
8, 

5. 
10, 

10, 

7, 

3, 
6. 
8, 
6, 
3, 

42, 

25, 
48, 
26, 

14, 

18, 

4, 
2, 

4, 
4, 
4, 
5, 

'4. 
7, 
4, 
4, 
8, 

7, 

10, 

9t 
>5, 
II, 
12, 

13, 

WeHMidUnd 
Gloucester 
Sereford 
Salop 
Stafford 
Worcester 
"Warwick 

64-3 

IO-4 

455, 

194, 

101, 

75, 

52, 

33, 

173, 

23, 

44, 

70, 

Total 

lee  ante^  Table  II,  p.  451. 
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III. — Acreage 

under 

Crops  and  Orass  and  Number 

of  Lm 

1 

9 

Popula- 
tion on 
Srd  April, 
1871. 

8 

Totol 
Area  in 
Statute 

Acres. 

4              5             6             7              8 
Number  of  Acres  under  Crops  and  Grass. 

9 

Per- 
centage 
of 

Com 
Crops  to 

Total 
nnder  all 

kinds 
of  Crops, 

Bare 
FaUov, 

and 

Grass. 

10 

HOESBS 

Number 

to 

eweii 

100 

Acres 

nnder 

Crops. 

Bare 

Fallov, 

and 
Grass. 

u 

Cattu 

Total 
under  all 

kinds 
of  Crops, 

Bare 
Fallow, 

and 
Grass. 

Whereof  under 

Nambrr' 

Kmgland. 
CoontJes,  Proper. 

Com 
Crops. 

Green 
Crops. 

Clover 
and 

Artifi. 
cial  and 

other 
Grasses 

under 

Rota. 

tion. 

Perma- 
nent 
Pasture. 
andOraca 

not 
broken  ap 

Id 

Sotatlon 

(exdualTe 

of  Heath  01 

Koontain 

Land). 

to 
cerr 

lt«j' 

Arrrs 

under 

Crupa, 

B%re 

Fali.v«-. 

and 
Graai 

North  Midland — 

Leicester    

Hutland 

269, 
22, 
436, 
820, 
381, 

514. 
96, 

1,775, 
526, 

659. 

465, 

84, 

1,456, 

442, 

495, 

118, 

27, 

621, 

165, 

79, 

26, 

8, 

236, 

52, 

22, 

29, 

7, 

165, 

58, 

41, 

284, 
40, 
405, 
150, 
343, 

^5*3 

31*9 
42-6 

37-4 
i6'o 

3-4 
3-4 
4*2 
41 
3-5 

26*9 

Iiincoln 

Nottingham  .... 
Derby    

15  6 

2V^ 

V              » 

1 
■ 

Total   

1,428, 

3,570, 

2,942, 

1,010, 

344, 

800, 

1,222, 

30*6 

3-7 

19-9 

North-WeHem^ 
Chester 

661, 
2,819, 

707, 

512, 

740, 

91, 
106, 

88, 
52, 

65, 

77, 

818, 
601, 

i7'7 

3-7 
4-2 

30*4 

30-6 

Lancaster 

Total    

3,380, 

1,926, 

1,252, 

197, 

85, 

142, 

819, 

\6'o 

8-9 

30-5 

Tarh^ 
West  Riding.... 
Sast       „ 
North    ,1 

1,831, 
313, 
292, 

1,709, 

771, 

1,350, 

1,165, 
661, 
815, 

249, 
282, 
226, 

94, 

111, 

76, 

102, 
84, 
80, 

691, 
161, 
396, 

21-4 

42-6 
27-8 

3-9 
6-5 
4-6 

20-1 

11-9 

1 

Total   

2,436, 

3,830, 

2,641, 

757, 

281, 

266, 

1.248, 

30-6 

4-7 

Northern — 

Durham    

Northumber-  "1 

land   J 

Cumberland .... 
Westmorland 

685, 
387, 

220, 
65, 

622, 

1,249, 

1,001, 

485, 

408, 

669, 

536, 
232, 

101, 

150, 

105, 
22, 

83, 

61, 

49, 
11, 

53, 

89, 

107, 
20, 

193, 

844, 

266, 
178, 

H"7 

22-5 

I9'7 
9'5 

8-8 
2-7 

3-6 
31 

»4*4 
14M 

^3*4 
26c 

Total   

1,357, 

3,357, 

1,845, 

378, 

154, 

269, 

981, 

191 

3'3 

I9'5 

Total  of  EngO 
land   J 

21,293, 

32,2az, 

23,604, 

7,535, 

2,763, 

2,794, 

9,857, 

31-8 

40 

164 

Monmouth    .... 
South  Waleso.. 
North     „     .... 

195, 
764, 
452, 

3^8, 
2,732, 
2,003, 

226, 
1,564, 
1,072, 

42, 
816, 
246, 

16. 
74, 
62, 

28, 
193, 
178, 

184, 
959, 
673, 

i8-7 

20*0 
22-6 

4-3 
4-6 

4*2 

173 

20' 8 
25*0 

1 

Total  of  Wales 

1,411, 

5,103, 

2,862, 

604, 

152, 

899, 

1,666, 

20'4 

4-4 

2l*0 

Total  of  Soot-1 
land  / 

3,359, 

«9,^39> 

4,588, 

1,434, 

701, 

1,820, 

1,052, 

31-^ 

3-9 

^4*7 

Total  of  Greatl 
Britain  j 

26,068, 

5^,9^4> 

31,004, 

9,574, 

8,616, 

4,513,^ 

12,576, 

30-9 

41 

i8-i 

•  For  the  Irish  Statbtics. 
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13 
Shxxp. 

Number 

to 
every 

100 
Acres 
under 
Crops, 

Bare 
Fallow, 

and 
Grass. 

13 
Fios. 

Numbei 

to 

every 

100 

Acres 

nnder 

Crops, 

Bare 

Fallow, 

and 

Grass. 

U           15            16            17         18       19          20         21           22         23 

Knmber  of  Acres  Under 

24 

Wheat. 

Barley 

or 
Here. 

OaU. 

Beans. 

Feas. 

FoU- 
toes. 

Turnips 

and 
Swedes. 

Man- 
gold. 

Vetches, 

Lucerne, 

and  any 

other 

Crops 

except 

Clover 

and 

Grass. 

Bare 
FaUow, 

and 
Uncrop- 

ped 
Arable 
Land. 

ElinLAND. 

Counties,  Proper 

90-5 
iii'9 
ioa-6 

59*6 
47-2 

7*o 
5*4 

8*5 
7*6 

8-7 

48, 

10, 

305, 

31, 

82, 

11, 
155, 

47, 

15, 

22, 

4, 

104, 

20, 

29, 

9. 

I, 

32, 

2, 

7, 
I, 

22, 
10, 

3, 

a, 

43, 
6, 

3, 

13, 
6, 

133, 
35, 
II, 

5i 

18, 

4, 
a. 

4, 
I, 
24, 
7, 
4, 

9, 

2, 

26, 

16, 

10, 

North  Midland 
Leicester 
Rutland 
Lincoln 
Nottingham 
Derby 

82*4 

7*4 

469, 

260, 

179, 

55, 

43, 

54, 

198, 

29, 

2, 
2, 

40, 

63, 

Total 

2VZ 

44*o 

13-2 
6*3 

34, 
38, 

4, 
10, 

46, 
50, 

4» 
6, 

— 

35, 

8, 
II, 

2, 
2, 

5. 

•     5. 

North' Western 
Chester 
Lancaater 

32-6 

9*7 

72, 

14, 

96, 

10, 

— 

56, 

19, 

4, 

4, 

10, 

Total 

63*3 
78-3 
88-6 

7*0 

9*1 
8-3 

102, 

117, 
74, 

60, 
69, 

54, 
75, 
64, 

II, 

14, 
10, 

8, 

I4» 
7, 

»3, 
10, 

9i 

57, 
76, 

3, 
3, 
I, 

9, 
12, 

5, 

25, 
*3, 
36, 

Tork^ 
West  Biding 
East      ,, 
North    „ 

76*7 

8-1 

293, 

201, 

193, 

35. 

»9, 

4», 

8, 

6, 

II, 
a, 

188, 

7, 

26, 

84, 

Total 

47*1 

'33*9 

99*o 
«54*7 

3*6 
2-8 

a*5 

39, 

87, 

26, 
2, 

18, 
89, 

10, 
4. 

88, 

64, 

69, 
16, 

2, 
5» 

3, 
4, 

49, 

33, 
8, 

I, 

4, 
4, 

28, 

*4. 

8, 
ii 

Northern — 
Durham 
Northum- 

\     berland 
Cumberland 
Westmorlnd. 

108-7 

3*9 

104, 

n. 

187, 

7, 

7, 

27, 

mi 

I, 

8, 

61, 

Total 

75'i 

9*9 

3,317, 

1,884, 

1,435, 

496, 

351, 

337, 

1,50a, 

3^0, 

417, 

579, 

r  Total  of  Eng. 
1     land 

8i-8 
114-5 
103-1 

8-3 

7*4 
10-6 

20, 
63, 
63, 

12, 

106, 

62, 

7, 
143, 
113, 

3, 

2, 
2, 
4, 

2, 

23, 
^5. 

10, 

41, 
28, 

1, 

4, 
3, 

3) 
5* 

5» 

6, 
2i». 
i4> 

JTalee— 
Monmouth 
South  Wales 
North      „ 

99-8 

8-8 

146, 

180, 

263, 

3, 

8. 

50, 

79, 

8, 

i3i 

41, 

Total  of  Wales 

157*4 

4' I 

136, 

262, 

1,008, 

25* 

3, 

177, 

502, 

2, 

i5i 

a8, 

/Total  of  Soot« 
\     hind 

90-0 

8*9 

3,599, 

2,316, 

2,706, 

5H. 

362, 

564. 

2,084, 

3*9, 

445i 

648, 

r  Total  of  at. 
\     Britain 

Bco  Table  II,  p.  451. 
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Periodical  Betums, 


[Sept. 


Trade  of  United  "Kingdom,  1878-79-71. — Distribution  of  Bxportm*  firom  Umted  Kingdoir, 

according  to  the  Declared  Real  VcUtte  of  the  Exports;  and  the  ComptUed  Real  Value  {Ei- 
duty)  of  Imports  at  Port  of  EiUry,  and  therefore  in/ilvding  Freight  and  Importer's  Pnfi', 


Merchandise  {eseluding  Qoli  and  Silwtr), 

Imported  from,  and  Exported  to, 

the  following  Foreign  Connferiee,  fce. 

tOOO'a  omitted.] 


I. — FOBBIOK  Ck>rNTBIE8: 

Northern  Europe ;  tIz.,  RuBsia,  Sweden, ' 

NorwBj,  Denmark  &Icel&nd,&  Heligoland 
Central  Europe;  tiz-)  Prmsia,  Germany, 

the  Hanse  Towns,  Holland,  and  Belgium 
Western  Europe ;  ^iz.,  France,  Portugal 

(with  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain 

(with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries)     

Southern  Europe;  ▼iz-y  Italy,  Austrian 

£mpire,  Greece,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta 
Levant;  Tiz-,  Turkey,  with  Wallachia  and 

Moldaria,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt  j 

Northern    Africa;    viz.,  Tripoli,  Tunis,! 
Algeria  and  Morocco J 

Western  Africa 

Eastern  Africa;    with  African  Ports  on 
Bed  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon 
and  Kooria  Mooria  Islands 

Indian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Jays,  PhiHp- 1 

pines;  other  Islands    J 

South  Sea  Islands    

China,  including  Houg  Kong 

United  States  of  America  

Mexico  and  Central  America 

Foreign  West  Indies  and  Hayti 

South  America  (Northem),NewGTanada, 

Venezuela,  and  Ecuador 
(Pacific),    Peru,    Boliyia, 

Chili,  and  Patagonia  .... 
(Atlantic)Brazil,Uruguay, 

and  Buenos  Ayres   

Whale  Fisheries ;  Gmlnd.,  Davis'  StraiU,  \ 
Southn.Wliale  Fishery,  ^Falkland  Islands  j 

Total — Toreign  Countries  , 


First  Three  Months. 


1873. 


Imports 
flrom 


■:} 


n 


>i 


} 


II. — ^Bbitish  P088B8BIOK8 : 

British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore   .... 
Austral.  Cols.— N.  So.  W.,  Vict.,  and  Queensld. 

„  „       So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm., 

and  N.  Zealand 

British  North  America   

„    W.Indie8withBt0h.Guiana&Honduras 

Cape  and  Natal    

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena 

Mauritius 

Channel  lalanda   


Total — BriHsh  Possessions. 


Goiena  Total    £ 


£ 

11,308, 
15,200, 

1,705, 
^,711, 

284, 

435, 

80, 

50^, 

10, 

3,^75, 

20,530, 

265, 

43*, 

387, 

2,262, 

2,269, 


71,067, 


7,H9» 
2,728, 

i,5^4i 

Z79, 
773, 
851, 
71, 
460, 

115, 


13.990, 


85,055, 


to 


£ 
1,589, 

12,928, 

6,400, 

2,846, 
3,916, 

106, 
262, 

83, 

285, 

14, 
2,653, 

12,548, 

806, 

1,046, 

899, 

1,683, 

S,173, 


1872. 


Imparts 


60,584, 


5,497, 
2,506, 

920, 

404, 
782, 
1,121, 
162, 
145, 
164, 


11,791, 


62,376, 


£ 

6,375, 
"0,392, 

13,660, 

1,828, 

7,»93, 

261, 
376, 

14, 

638, 

4,H>, 

'  7,370, 

487, 
619, 

333, 
2,481, 

3,a<7, 
II, 


69,707, 


10,613, 
3,33a, 

1,709, 

»38, 

949, 
776, 
105, 
603, 

"4, 


18,439, 


88,146, 


£ 
1,099, 

12,528, 

6,129, 

2,St)3, 
3,323, 

98, 

234, 

67, 

274, 

10, 
2,711, 

12,102, 
251, 
790, 

776, 
1,189, 
8,048, 


1871. 


lnkporto 
frotn 


46,930, 


5,868, 
1,882, 

608, 

658, 
883, 
968, 
238, 
171. 
178, 


10,954, 


57,884, 


£ 

4,082, 

10,339, 

9,262, 

1,980, 

5,908, 

129, 
443- 

lOI, 

491, 

20, 

3,9  74» 

20,190. 
282, 
366, 

330, 
2,170, 

i,5^o. 


6»,587, 


^,950, 
2,380, 

1,118, 

509, 

935, 

73>, 

32*, 
i8f, 

96. 


13,22^, 


to 


£ 

6,3ai, 

2.2rt\ 

41 

21:. 

•4 

27i 

2,9i.H. 

9^i\ 
31i 
7^ 

614= 

816, 

1,9&I, 


36.&04, 


4J?S2. 

433. 

5M. 
7io, 
487, 
133. 
111. 
3L>>. 


^"^M 


75.813, 1  ^7.ni», 


*  i,e.,  British  and  Iriih  prodooe  and  manttfiictures. 


1873.] 


Imports,  EofportSy  Shipping,  Bullion, 
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IMPORTS.  —  (United  Kingdom.)  —  First  Five  Montlw  {January -- May), 
1873-72-71-70-09.  —  Computed  Real  Value  {Ex-duty),  at  Port  of  Entry  {and 
therefore  including  Freight  and  Importer^e  Profit),  of  Articles  of  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Merchandise  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 


(Vint  five  Months.)                  [000*a  omitted.] 
FoKKiaH  AmTiOLKS  Impo&tsd. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

1870. 

1869. 

B>^^UAXi3.-TextiU,kt.  Cotton  Wool  .... 

Wool  (Sheep's).. 
Silk* 

£ 

29,938, 
11,140, 

5,457, 

1,751. 

2,579. 
1,829, 

£ 

80,457, 

11,087, 

6,520, 

1,696, 

'  2,938. 

2,174, 

£ 
30,080, 
8,867, 
6,892, 
1,207, 
2,756, 
1,806, 

£ 
26,328, 
7,942, 
8,683, 
1,397, 
1,684, 
1,122, 

£ 
21,969, 
6,679, 
6,262, 

Flax 

1,212, 

Hemp  

1,597, 

IndiffO 

1,537, 

52.694. 

53.872, 

50,598, 

47,056, 

39,146, 

M        M          Various*  Hides  

2,745. 
1,797, 

4,449, 
1,029, 

3,554, 

2,668, 
1,866, 
5,189, 
1,288, 
2,647, 

1,681, 
1,946, 
8,772, 
1,226, 
2,146, 

1,166, 
1,372, 
1,585, 
927, 
1,162, 

892, 

Oils 

1,376, 

Metals 

1,544, 

Tallow 

635, 

Timber 

1,183, 

13,574, 

13,389. 

io,66d, 

6,212, 

5.630, 

M       n         Affrelil,    Guano 

743. 
2,550. 

815, 
8,198, 

1,311, 
2,956, 

1,092, 
732, 

385, 

Seeds   

1,023, 

3.293. 

3.513. 

4,266, 

1,824, 

1,358, 

TTbopioaI'.  Ao„  Pbodttcf*  '^v^  „r,r,T,..„....,.., 

3,5>9. 
2,718, 

7,501. 
1,229, 

1,121, 

808, 

3,432, 
1,240, 

6,186, 

1,618, 

7,824, 

ffsykf 

860, 

992, 

8,295, 

1,010, 

6,142, 
1,724, 
7,201, 
1,216, 
476, 
788, 
2,966, 
1,643, 

4,910, 

1,127, 

6,776, . 

544, 

264, 

619, 

2,084, 

1,137, 

4,398, 

Coffee  

1,414, 

Sngar  &  Molasses 
Tobaooo  

5,026, 
444 

Kice 

1 

873, 

Fruits  

640, 

Wines 

2,464, 

Spirits 

986, 

21,568, 

21,239, 

21,155. 

17,359. 

16,245, 

VoOD <.k.    Grain  and  Meal. 

1 9,  "49. 
9,990. 

16,601, 
8,320, 

12,876, 
7,256, 

11,799, 
6,664, 

11,979. 

Proyisions   

6,399, 

29.139, 

23,921, 

20,132, 

17,453, 

17,378, 

"Remainder  of  Bnum&rated  Artidee   .... 

»6,345. 

15.092, 

13,258, 

5,986, 

6,920, 

Total  EmnnniATSi)  Imposts  .... 
Add  forUnjffiUiiicsATEn  Impo&ts  (saj) 

13M13, 
15,100, 

131,026, 
10,900, 

120,077, 
9,425. 

95.890, 
23,972, 

86,677, 
21,669, 

TOTAX  lMP(mTB 

151.713. 

141,926, 

129,502, 

119,862, 

108,346, 

*  "  Silk,"  inolnsiye  of  manufiKjtured  sUk,  '*  not  made  up." 
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Periodical  Betums, 


[Sept 


EXPORTS.  —  (United     Kingdom.)  —  Flrrt    Six    Kontha     (January -^  June), 

1878-738-71-70-69 Declared  Real  Value,  at  Port  of  Shipment ,   of  Artidet 

of  British   and   Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures   Exported  from   United 
Kingdom, 


(Fint  Six  Months.)                      [OOO's  omitted.] 
British  Pkoduce,  8ic.,  Exported. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

1870. 

1869. 

liAimuS. — Textile,  Cotton  ManufactureB.. 

„       Yam 

Woollen  Manufactures 
,,       Yam 

£ 

30,633, 
7,733» 

I3>373» 
2,621, 

916, 

9i4» 

3.95>» 
1,024, 

£ 

30,207, 

7,992, 

16,986, 

8,403, 

1,137, 

747, 

4,305, 

1,042, 

£ 

27,299, 

7,092, 

12,066, 

2,930, 

976, 

634, 

3,589, 

1,149, 

£ 

27,391, 

7,306, 

10,760, 

2,740, 

1,203, 

106, 

8,670, 

1,298, 

£ 

25,855, 
6,996, 

10,840, 
2,771, 
1,051, 

3,473, 
1.131, 

Silk  Manufactures 

,.       Yam 

It        ■*  *■*  ** 

Linen  Manufactures .... 

..       Yam 

)>       *»»*** 

6ifi66f 

64,819, 

55.735. 

54^.74. 

52,211, 

Sewed,   AnDarel 

.  1,629, 
3.»6i, 

1,416, 
3,159, 

1,300, 
2,767, 

940, 
2,252, 

1,1^ 

Haberdj.  and  Mllnry. 

2,229, 

4'790. 

4.575» 

4.067, 

3.>92, 

3.377, 

MVTATil.  Ao TTardwftre  ..-.,, „t 

2,428, 
4,668, 
19,167, 
1,842, 
682, 
6,411, 

2,331, 
3,612, 
16,007, 
1,760, 
883, 
8,970, 

1,716, 
2,407, 
11,779, 
1.402, 
760, 
2,736, 

2,175, 
2,647, 
10,651, 
1,771. 
2,373, 
2,616, 

2,027, 
2,278. 

Mftchincrv 

Iron    

9,053, 

Copper  and  Brass 

Lead  and  Tin    

1.546, 
2J36L 

Coals  and  Culm    

2,298^ 

35.198, 

28,463, 

20,800, 

22,233, 

»9.537i 

Ceramie  Manufctt,  Earthenware  and  Glass 

i»749» 

»>454» 

1,219, 

1,285, 

i,3»6, 

TndiiitfnoHt  Mnfrt.  TteArand  Alo 

i»383i 

ii7, 

36, 

96, 

360, 

111, 

1,426, 

1,178, 

143, 

87, 

112, 

217, 

98, 

1,146, 

1,045, 
149, 
48, 
87, 
232, 
101, 
793, 

1,111, 
138, 

61, 
56, 

187, 
94, 

700, 

1.04Il 

and  Products,      Butter    

13& 

Cheese   

46, 

Candles 

88, 

Salt 

201, 

Spirits    

97, 

Soda  

666, 

3.539» 

2,93 1 » 

2455. 

2,337, 

2,276, 

Varifrnt  Afanttfctt,  BooVm.  Printed  ,. r-t-- 

388, 

1,708, 

"7, 
128, 

317, 

368, 

1,764, 

149, 

81, 

290, 

296, 

1,968, 

99, 

104, 

221, 

278, 
96, 
1,218, 
105, 
219, 
235, 

801 

Furniture  

100^ 

Leather  Manufactures 
Soan   

1,260^ 
lOOL 

Plate  and  Watches  .... 
Stationery 

23i 
281, 

2,658, 

2,652, 

2,688, 

2,I5<, 

2,209, 

'Rrnnainder  of  Enumerated  Articles   

TTfifliiTiwiAnited  Articles » 

8,397, 
8,290, 

7,660, 
7,049. 

8,354. 
6,319. 

6,291, 
5,146, 

5,854. 
4,705. 

Total  Export? „„„,„„,,, 

125,787, 

1x9,603, 

101,637, 

97,109, 

91485. 

1873.] 


IfiyporU^  Exports^  Shipping^  Bullion. 
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SHIPPING. — (United  Kiagdom.)— Account  of  Tonnage  of  Vessels  Entered  and 
Cleared  with  Cargoes^  from  and  to  Various  Countries^  during  the  Six  Uontlui 
ended  June,  1873-72-71. 


Cowitiiea  from 

whence  Entered  end 

to 

which  Cleered. 


FOBBION  CoiTVTBIXfl. 

,      .     r  Northern  porta  .... 

^'^^^  t  Southern    „       .... 

Sweden    

Norway    

!>enmark 

^ermaiij 

lolland 

3elgium  

Trance 

(pain   

Portugal 

taly 

Austrian  territoriee    

Greece 

Curkej  (including  Walla- 1 
chia  and  Moldavia)    ....  J 

Egypt  

United  States  of  America .... 

klezico,     Foreign    West ") 
Indies,      and    Central  > 
Amenca  J 

Brazil 

Peru    

::iiiU    

[?hina  

!>ther  countries , 

Totals  Foreign  Countries 

Bbitish  PosaxssiovB. 

^orth  American  Colonies .... 

Sast  Indies,  including  1 
Cejlon,  Singapore,  and  V 
Mauritius    J 

iustralia  and  New  Zealand 

CVest  Indies    

!?hannel  Islands 

[>ther  possessions  

Total,  British  Possessions 

Total  Fobsiov  Comrrmss 
AJXD  Sbitish  PoSSBSSIOKa. 

Six  months      f  ^^A 

ended  June     ]     ,i, 


Total  British  and  Foreign. 


1873. 


Entered. 


Tons. 

225,816 

215,036 

841,859 

468,765 

91,360 

817,022 

406,128 

424,182 

868,134 

509,104 

168,748 

130,594 

11,209 

88,041 

189,443 

239,895 
1,540,895 

121,625 

120,547 

120,150 

37,334 

47,261 

240,617 


7,325,265 


168,003 

446,611 

138,553 
103,206 
122,412 
103,125 


1,081,910 


8,407,175 


Cleared. 


Tone. 

318,229 
78,806 

278,378 

>3i»974 

^44.74* 

973,656 

534.354 

458.773 
1,221,418 

296,465 

H5.492 
355,268 

54,200 

38,594 

160,655 

282,353 
1,090,571 

204,630 

199,143 
100,647 

102,260 

11,355 
305,865 


7,588,828 


305,577 
5"»530 

219,162 
86,384 
80,598 

376,757 


1,580,008 


9,168,836 


1872. 


Entered. 


Tone. 
202,426 
298,437 
339,877 
416,761 

93,155 
726,798 
401,036 
393,045 
803,615 
402,381 
138,780 
126,677 

18,748 

52,121 

112,868 

255,426 
1,245,304 

123,547 

147,099 
81,929 
47,074 
55,075 

248,553 


6,730,732 


118,174 

506,380 

141,461 

105,593 

125,055 

93,604 


1,090,267 


7,820,999 


Cleared. 


Tods. 

286,788 
122,691 
214,366 
120,423 

227,931 

1,116,549 
508,481 

379,892 
i>257,7io 

293,561 

127,553 

370,230 

99409 

32,429 
200,725 

227,776 
1,146,968 

203,880 

186,644 

118,269 

93,760 

43,759 
292,253 


7,672,047 


402,009 

533,075 

168,339 
94,802 
90,421 

409,159 


1,697,805 


9,369,852 


1871. 


Entered. 


Tone. 
175,951 
265,071 
276,083 
402,809 

65,972 
683,393 
'  332,770 
831,928 
554,381 
816,258 
140,984 
113,032 

40,075 

26,147 

125,838 

178,461 
1,399,270 

93,378 

109,102 

121,033 

30,204 

62,981 

189,423 


6,024,489 


188,955 

862,633 

130,753 

119,948 

118,293 

93,140 


1,013,722 


7,038,211 


Cleared. 


Tons. 

339,439 
125,283 

177,405 
113,781 

243,114 
1,111,024 

438,853 
372,385 

1,191,379 
256,487 

101,961 

323,748 
75,630 
29,348 

183,983 

252,536 
1,222,749 

187,788 

173.332 
86,880 

63,574 

38,745 
256,964 


7,366,388 


373,080 

505,009 

136,111 
109,562 

84.635 
295.548 


1,503,945 


8,870,333 


TOL.  XXXYI.   PAET  UI. 


2l 
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Periodical  Betumg, 


[Sept. 


GOLD  AKD  SILVER  BULLION  and  SPECIE.  —  Imforted  akd 
EzPORTSD.  —  (United  Elingdom.) — Complied  Beat  Value  far  the 
Six  Months  (January — June),  1878-73^71. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


^Wt      _X      09f  .       ^^            4^  _    \ 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

(First  Biz  Months.) 

Gold. 

Sihfr. 

Gold. 

SUwer, 

Gold. 

SlMT. 

Imported  from:— 

Anstp&lia     

£ 

4,656, 

1,173, 
1,532, 

£ 

9, 

1,589, 

3,^48, 

£ 

3,056, 

420, 
3,798, 

£ 

I,ZXl, 

z,o6i. 

£ 
8,419, 

708, 

4,451, 

£ 
9f 

So.  Amca.  and  W.  ' 
Indies j 

United  States  andl 
OaL I 

1,686, 
3,145. 

*'"■• ■••..•t.it  J 

]riianc6-... 

7,361, 

269, 
16. 

41, 

974, 

66, 
40, 
60, 

5,^46, 
806, 
133, 

39, 
*9, 

94, 

243, 

7,274, 

134, 
899, 

25, 

66, 

43, 
176, 

3,286, 

a7i, 
1,856, 

23, 
28, 

60, 
53, 

8,678, 

128, 
1,314, 

38, 
129, 

2, 

71, 

772, 

4»840» 
33t 

Germany,  Holl.  &' 
Belir 

> 

330, 

Prtgl.,  Spain,  and 
Gbrltp 

iota.,  Trkj.,  and 
Egypt J 

China 

63. 
2,028* 

West  Coast  of  AfncA 
All  other  Countries.... 

1,372, 

Toialt  Imported.... 

8,816, 

6,570, 

8,107, 

5,577, 

11,027, 

8,688, 

Exported  to  :— 

Pnince..-.T--r 

881, 
6,391, 

2,902, 

1,383, 
1,100, 

"4. 

249, 
1,925, 

960, 

605, 
324, 
182, 

946, 
8,082, 

178, 

100^ 

GhermanT,  Holl.  k\ 
Belg / 

Prtgl.,  Spain,  and\ 
tfbrltr / 

3,447. 
398. 

Ii^d.  and  China  (riA  1 

Egypt) J 

Danish  West  Indies 
United  States 

8,674, 
808, 

101, 
187, 

104, 
1,876, 

2,607, 
«,493, 

2, 
39, 

806, 

8,134, 
764, 

879, 

262, 
3,724, 

I, III, 
3,963, 

72, 
851, 

4,156, 
486, 

""2, 
216, 

206, 
863, 

3,945. 
i,057» 

I, 

Sonth  Afrioa  

I. 

Mauritius 

Brazil 

All  other  Countries.... 

278. 

Totale  Exported.... 

11,249, 

4,947, 

8,763, 

5,997, 

5,879. 

5,282, 

Excess  of  Imports .. 
„         Exports .. 

•• 

2,433, 

i,6»3. 

646, 

420, 

6,648, 

3.40^ 

1873.]         Penodicdl  Betwrns. — AprU^  Jfoy,  Jime,  1873. 
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EEVENUB.— (UiriT«D  KiNai>ou.)~30TH  Juhi,  1873-72-71-70. 
Net  Produce  in  Quarters  and  Years  ended  20th  June,  1873-72-71-70. 

[OOO'iomitted.] 


QUABTEB8, 

1873. 

1872. 

1873. 

ConrwpondUig  Qiiartorg. 

ended  30th  June. 

Les$. 

More. 

1871. 

187a 

OustomB 

£ 
4.850* 
6,187, 

a»^45» 

36*» 

1,180, 

TOO, 

£ 
4,944, 

6,097, 

2,525, 

849, 
1,200, 

225, 

£ 

94, 

20, 
125, 

£ 

190, 

120, 

13. 

£ 

4,731, 

6,4«2, 

2,377, 
284, 

1,130, 
170, 

£ 
5,033, 

6,266> 
699. 

Rxciee ........r.,.,..... 

TaajdB  

PoBt  Office 

1.170, 

Telegraph  Service  .... 

140, 

ProBflrty  Tax 

I54H. 
1,169, 

15,840, 
1,604, 

239, 
435, 

3*3. 

14,154, 
867, 

14,670, 
890, 

Crown  Lands 

x«.593. 

75. 
1.013, 

16,944, 

76, 

1,374, 

674, 
361, 

3»3. 

15,021, 

75, 

1,740, 

15,460, 
76, 

llfifMM^11anfK>itB..Trr..Tr,-- 

773, 

•  • ", 

Totals 

17,681, 

18,393, 

1,035, 

3^3,^ 

16,836, 

16,308, 

Nkt  Dscb.  £719.393 

TEABS, 

1873. 

1 
1872. 

1873. 

CorreipoadiBg  Yean. 

ended  80tb  June. 

Lm. 

More. 

1871. 

1870. 

Gustomi 

£ 

20,939. 

3^5.975. 
10,067, 

a>35o, 

4,800, 

890, 

£ 

20,539, 

23,961, 

9,920, 

2,395, 

4,750, 

810, 

£ 
46, 

£ 

400, 

2,014, 
147. 

50. 
80, 

£ 

19,889, 

22,984, 

9,122. 

2,310, 

4,780, 

530, 

21,047. 

Exdee 

fltamns    

22,058, 
9,024, 
8,769. 

Taxes  , 

Post  Office 

4,720, 
240, 

Telegraph  Service  .... 

PhiDeriy  Tar 

65,011, 
7,065, 

62,375, 
9,821, 

45, 
2,756, 

3.^9". 

59,565, 
6,327, 

60,858, 
8,446, 

Orown  TAndtt  ,......,,.., 

72,086, 

375. 
3.435. 

72,196, 

376, 

3,695, 

2,801, 
259, 

2,691, 

65,892, 

385, 

4,195, 

69,303, 
376. 

ICifffwIlanfKMiff 

3,216, 

Jbiah 

75.89^* 

76,266, 

8,060, 
t   

2,691, 

70,472, 

72,896, 

NsT  Dies.  £309,660. 

2i2 


462  Periodical  Beiums, — April,  May,  June,  1873.  [Sept. 


REVENUE. — ^UiriTBD  Kisqdom. — Quabtbb  ended  30th  Juttb,  1873: — 

An  Account  showing  the  KEVENtrB  and  other  Beceifts  in  the  Quartee 
ended  30th  June,  1873 ;  the  Issues  ov4  of  the  same,  and  the  Charges 
on  the  Cwisolidated  Fund  at  that  Date,  and  the  Surplus  or  Deficiency 
of  the  Balance  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  2/dth  of  June,  1873,  in  reepect 
of  such  Charges. 

Eeceived:— 

£ 
Snrplua  balance  in  tlie  Exchequer  on  the  31st  of  March,  187S,  beyond') 

the  amount  of  the  charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  at  that  date,  >        8,575,401 
as  per  last  account    3 

Income  received,  as  shown  in  Account  I  17,681,114 

Amount  received  in  Repayment  of  Advances  for  Publio  Works,  &c.    ...  379,885 

Total £21,63e,400 

Excess  of  the  Sums  charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1873,  payable  in  September  quarter,  1873,  above  the  Balance 
in  the  Ei(chequer  at  that  date,  viz. : — 

Excess  of  Charge  in  Great  Britain £2,019,602 

Surplus  overcharge  in  Ireland 1,065,444 

Net  deficiency  ., 964,158 

£22,590,558 


Paid:- 

£ 
Amount  applied  out  of  the  Income  to  Supply  Services  18,581,095 

Charge  of  the  Consdidated  Fund  on  the  30th  of  June,  1873,  vix.: — 

Interest  of  the  Permanent  Debt £6,079,551 

Terminable  Annuities    256,225 

Principal  of  Exchequer  Bills    75,700 

Interest  of  „  40,878 

The  CivU  List 101,918 

Other  Charges  on  Consolidated  Fund   326,876 

Advances  for  Public  Works,  Ac.    731,739 

Sinking  Fund 1,396,581 

•9,009,465 

Total 22,590,558 

•  Charge  on  30th  of  June,  1873  (as  above) £9,009,463 

Paid  out  of  growing  produce  in  June  quarter,  1873 1,007,378 

Portion  of  the  Charge  payable  in  September  quarter,  1873 8,002,090 

To  meet  which  there  was  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  80th  of  >         •*  aj-t  om 
June,  1873  .„. J        7,047,982 

Net  deficiency  as  above 951,158 


1878.]         Pertodieal  Beiuma, — Aprils  May^  Jwie^  1873. 
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BHITISH  COWlif.— Gazette  Average  Prices  (England  and  Walks), 

Sec<md  Quarter  of  1873. 


Week!  ended  on  Saturday. 

Weekly  Arerage.   (Per  Impl.  Quarter.) 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

OaU. 

1878. 
Anril    6  • 

#.      d. 

64    11 

66       1 
64      7 
64    10 

#.     d. 

89      1 

89      - 
89      2 
89      4 

#.      d. 
24      6 

„    12  

28      6 

II    *■*■  •• • 

„    19  

28    10 

»    *•*  ••••••f»»"»»««»» »t 

„    26  •.*•..•*••• > ••• 

28    10 

II             flPW       ••••••••••••••«•••>••••«•••• 

Averaae  for  JLmril 

54    " 

39       I 

23     II 

May    8  

64    11 
66      8 
66    10 

66  10 

67  6 

89      6 
88      8 
88    10 
88      4 
87      1 

28    10 

*■*"/    "  ' 

,.    10  

26      8 

II    *^  ••••• •••••••• 

„    17 

24      7 

II    *■  •••• 

„    24  

26      6 

II    "^ 

„    81  

26    11 

II    "*  .•.••»•.•.••••.»•.»• 

Avenue  for  Matt 

56      - 

38      9 

*5      4 

June  7  •• 

68      8 
68      4 
68    10 
68      8 

88      2 
86      4 

88      9 
86      8 

26      2 

„    14 

27      8 

11    •^ «...•.•••>... 

„    21  

26      8 

II    ""^  •••••. •...».,. 

„    28  

26    11 

II                ""^         *.*.**it»i.,ti..*.*.V 

AveroffB  for  June 

58      7 

37       1 

z6      9 

Ayange  for  tbe  quarter    

$6      5 

38     II 

*5      a 
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BANK  OF  ENaLAND.—WBSKLT  Bitusk. 

Purauant  to  the  Act  1th  arid  %th  Victoria,  c.  32  (1844},  for  Wednesday  in 
ectch  Week,  during  the  Second  Quartbr  {April— June)  of  1873. 

[0.000*1  omitted.] 


1 

$ 

8 

4 

i 

6 

7 

I88VX  BlPABTMBITT. 

Ck>LL^TBftAX.  Ooiinars. 

Liabilities. 

Datxs. 

Assets. 

Notes  in 
Hands  of 

Minimius  Bates 

of  Difoonnt 

Notes 

Government 

Other 

Gold  Coin 

PubUc. 

at 

Issaed. 

(Wednesdays.) 

Debt. 

Secorities. 

and 
Bullion. 

(CoL  1  sunns 
eol.  16.) 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mini. 

1873. 

Mint. 

Mini. 

Mint. 

Mbts. 

1873.    Per  cat. 

37,46 

April  2 .... 

11|02 

3,98 

22,46 

z6,il 

26  Mar.     4 

86,86 

,1        V  .... 

11,02 

3,98 

21,81 

26,29 

86,40 

1,     16 .... 

11,02 

3,98 

21,40 

26,25 

86,23 

,,     23 .... 

11,02 

3,98 

21,23 

26,00 

86,23 

„     80  .... 

11|02 

8|98 

21,24 

26,16 

85,80 

May    7 .... 

11,02 

3,98 

20,80 

26,39 

7  May     41 

86,38 

II      14 .... 

11,02 

3,96 

20,33 

35^98 

10    „         5 

84,76 

„     21 .... 

11,02 

3,98 

19,76 

^SM 

17    „       6 

84,99 

II      2So .... 

11,02 

3|98 

19,99 

a5»33 

84,87 

June    4 .... 

11,02 

3,96 

19,87 

a5i8» 

4  Jane     7 

36,06 

i|          XX  .... 

11,02 

3,98 

20,06 

aSfO* 

11    „       6 

86,06 

,1        xo .... 

11,02 

3,98 

21,06 

»4»89 

86,49 

II      26 .... 

11,02 

8,98 

21,49 

25,28 

Bankikq  Depastkbkt. 


8 

9              10 

11 

IS 

18 

14             15           18 

17 

18 

Inabilities. 

DXTBS. 

Assets. 

Totals 

Capital  and  Rest. 

Depotitt. 

Seven 

8ecnritiet. 

Beterve. 

of 

liahili* 

Capital. 

Best. 

PubUc. 

Private. 

Day  and 
other 
Bills. 

(Wdntdyt.) 

Govern- 
ment. 

Other. 

Notes. 

Gold  and 
Silver 
Coin. 

and 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mint. 

Mint. 

Mint. 

Mint. 

Mint. 

1873. 

Mint. 

Mint. 

Mint. 

Mint. 

Mint. 

14,55 

3,78 

iSM 

19,74 

,40 

Apiil  2 

13,38 

28,81 

11,36 

,79 

64,33 

14,65 

3,16 

1 2,65 

2]s59 

,40 

„       9 

13,38 

27,55 

10,57 

.84 

62,35 

14,65 

3,16 

12,18 

20,77 

,33 

„     16 

13,38 

26,64 

10,16 

,83 

51,00 

14,65 

3,18 

ia»45 

20,71 

i36 

,1     23 

13,38 

26,76 

10,28 

,88 

61,23 

14,66 

3,17 

12,76 

19,31 

,39 

.,     80 

13|38 

26,81 

10,07 

,93 

60,18 

14,66 

3,18 

12,64 

18,13 

,42 

Maj    7 

13,38 

25,27 

9,41 

,87 

48,93 

14,55 

3,20 

>a,57 

18,56 

,39 

„     14 

13,38 

25,70 

9,86 

.88 

49,27 

14,66 

3,21 

12,36 

17,81 

i39 

..     21 

13,38 

24,86 

9,11 

.97 

48,33 

14,66 

3,18 

1 2,78 

17,00 

,36 

.,     28 

13,38 

23»96 

9,66 

,87 

47,87 

14,65 

8,17 

1347 

17,18 

.46 

Jane   4 

18,40 

25.^1 

9,06 

,77 

48,88 

14,66 

3,18 

i3»30 

16,86 

,41 

„     11 

18,40 

23,87 

10,04 

1,00 

48,30 

14,56 

3,19 

13*19 

16,54 

,38 

„     18 

13,40 

22,50 

11,17 

.79 

4735 

14,66 

3,21 

12,64 

16,49 

,36 

1,     25    13,40   21,85 

11,21 

,78 

47,24 

1873.]  Periodical  Betums. — April,  May,  June,  1878. 
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LONDON  CLEAEINaj  OIBCULATION,  PEIVATE  AND  PEOVINCIAL. 

The  London  Clearing,  and  the  Average  Amount  of  Promissory  Notes  in  Circvlation  in 
£yaLi^ND  and  Wales  on  Saturday  in  each  Week  during  the  Second  Quarter  {AprU 
— June)  of  1873;  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  at  the  Three  Dates,  as  under, 

[O.CXXTi  omitted.] 


England  and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ibkland. 

Datzs. 
Saturday. 

London: 
Cleared 

in  each  Week 
ended 

Wltdnetday* 

Private 
Banki. 

(Fixed 

iMaes, 

8,W). 

Joint 

Stock 

Banks. 

(Fixed 

iMoea, 

«,74). 

Total. 

(Fixed 

Iflsnea, 

6.66). 

Weeks 
ended 

£6 

and 
npwarda. 

Under 
£6. 

Total. 

(Fixed 
tsraet, 
2,76). 

£S 

and 
npwarda 

Under 
£5. 

Total. 

(Fixed 
luuea, 
6;J6). 

1873. 

April    5 

„      12 

„      19 

„      26 

M&j     8 
»      10 
„      17 
»      24 
»      81 

Jane     7 
„      14 
,,      21 
»      28 

£ 

136,02 
109,07 

79.*" 
139*68 

11**54 
109,30 

98,59 

141*83 

95,09 

126,62 

91*73 
131*65 
103,83 

£ 

2,71 
2,80 
2,74 
1,73 

2,76 
2,74 
2,71 
2,60 
2,64 

2,63 
2,68 

£ 
2,53 
2,54 
2,50 
2,60 

2,61 
2,50 
2,48 
2,44 
2,41 

2,38 
2,34 

£ 

5**4 
5*34 
5*24 
4**3 

5**7 

5*19 
5*10 

5*05 

5.01 
4*9* 

1873. 
April  19 

May  17 

June  14 

£ 

1,77 

2,01 
2,12 

£ 
3,52 

8,71 

3,96 

£ 

5**8 

5*71 
6,06 

£ 
4,04 

4,16 

8,98 

£ 
3,23 

3,13 

2,94 

£ 

7,a7 

7,49 
6,93 

*  The  Wednesdays  preceding  the  Saturdays. 


FOREIGN   :EX,CRANG'ES.— Quotations  as  under,  London  on  Paris,   Hamburg  and 
Calcutta; — and  Nefw  York,  Calcutta,  Hong  Kong  and  Sydney,  on  London. 


1 

S 

London* 

on 
Paris. 

8  m.d. 

8 

London 

on 

Hamborg. 

8  m.d. 

4 

New 
York. 

• 

60d.s. 

6                 6 
Calcutta. 

7 

Hong 
Kong. 

6  m.  d. 

8 

Sydney. 

80  d.  8. 

0 
Standard 

Datss. 

India 
ConndL 

60  d.  8. 

At 

Cakntta 

on 
London. 

6  m.d. 

Silw 

in  bars  ia 

liondon 

pr.  08. 

1873. 

April    8 

»      22 

May      6 

„      20 

June  10  

.       24 

25-86 
26-82i 

26-77* 
2&'95 

26-0 
26-95 

20*64 
20-62 

20-62 
20-55 

20-67 
20-66 

per.  en  t. 
1071 
108i 

108t 

1091 
«  i 

tf.    d. 
I   lol* 
X   loi* 

I   loi 
1  lof 

I  lol* 
I  lol* 

s,   d. 

1  "A 
1  "A 

\"t 

I  II 
1  ii-Ar 

#.     d, 

4    5i 
4    5l 

4    6i 
4    6i 

per  cnt. 
fidia.to 
1  f  pm. 

fidis.to 
I  f  pm. 

d. 
}   591 
>» 

»l 
}  69A 

*  Banker's  drafts. 


EAGLE   INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

{BSTABU8HED  1807.) 

FOR    LIVES    ONLY. 
79|    FALL    MALL,    LONDON",    S.W. 


DIRECTORS. 

Charles  Bischoff,  Esq.,  Chairman, 
Thomas  Boddinqton,  Esq.,  Deputy-Ghaimian, 


Charles  Chatfield,  Esq. 

Sir    J.    BuLLER    East,    Bart., 

D.C.L. 
Robert  Alexander  Gray,  Esq. 
William  A.  Gut,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Charles  Jelligob,  Esq. 


Ralph  Ludlow  Lopes,  Esq. 
James    Murray,    Esq.,    C.B., 

F.R.G.S. 
Philip  Rose,  Esq. 
Georoe  Russell,  Esq. 
Admiral  Tindal. 


AUDITORS. 

Henry  Robe,  Esq.  |         Wm.  R.  Barker,  Esq. 

MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

John  W.  Oole,  M.D.         |       William  Cholmeley,  M.D. 

ACTUARY  AND  SECRETARY. 

George  Humphreys,  Esq.,  M.A. 


The  number  of  the  Company's  Policies  at  the  present  time  is 
about  Sixteen  Thousand.  The  total  amount  assured  is  upwards  of 
Eleven  Millions,  and  the  Annual  Premiums  amount  to  £338,129. 

At  the  last  Quinquennial  Investigation  the  Surplus,  after  making 
ample  provision  for  all  claims  thereafter  becoming  payable  under 
the  then  existing  contracts,  was  found  to  be  £847,570.  Of  this  sum 
£184,654  was  set  aside  for  distribution  by  way  of  Bonus  amongst 
the  share  and  policy  holders.  The  remainder,  namely,  £662,916, 
was  reserved  for  future  Bonuses,  Expenses,  and  other  contingenciee. 

The  Divisions  of  Surplus  are  quinquennial,  and  the  whole 
Surplus  (less  20  per  cent,  only)  is  distributed  amongst  the  par« 
ticipating  policy  holders. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Company's  state  and  progress^ 
Prospectuses,  and  Forms  may  be  had,  or  will  be  sent,  post  free,  on 
application  at  the  Office,  or  to  any  of  the  Company's  Agents. 


I 
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JOUfiNAL  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY, 


DECEHBEB,  1873. 


Inauoubal  Addbess  delivered  at  the  Sooiett^s  Booms,  12,  8t  Jcmes'B 
Square^  London,  on  Tubsdat,  18^^  Noverriber,  1873.  By  the 
Pbesidbnt,  William  A.  Out,  Esq.,  M.B.,  F»B.S. 

This  is  the  opening  day  of  our  Fortieth  Session,  and  in  acoordatice 
with  a  recent  precedent,  and  the  example  of  my  immediate  pre- 
decessors in  office,  1  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  my  sessional 
address. 

My  first  words  must  be  words  of  congratulation  on  the  pros- 
perous state  of  our  affairs.  For  several  years  past  our  numbers 
have  been  steadily  on  the  increase ;  during  the  last  two  Sessions  the 
addition  has  been  very  considerable ;  and  you  will  infer  from  the 
number  of  new  names  brought  forward  for  election  this  evening, 
that  the  cause  of  this  recent  increase,  whatever  it  may  have  been, 
has  not  yet  spent  its  force.  Let  me  add,  that  those  who  insist  that 
the  facts  of  the  Statist  should  be  not  only  counted  but  weighed, 
must  be  gratified  to  learn  that  among  the  names  lately  added  to  the 
list  of  our  Fellows,  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  From  this  exalted  source 
we  We  always  drawn  no  inconsiderable  fraction  of  onr  con- 
stituency.  It  was  nearly  a  seventh  part  of  the  400  Fellows  inscribed 
on  our  list  in  the  year  1835 ;  it  is  as  nearly  as  possible  an  eighth 
part  of  the  500  whose  names  now  stand  on  our  books.  I  will  enter 
into  further  detail  so  far  only  as  to  say  that,  while  the  members  of 
the  Upper  House  have  more  than  doubled,  those  of  the  House  of 
Commons  have  somewhat  fallen  off — a  fact  in  part  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  several  of  those  who  joined  us  originally  as 
Members  of  Parliament,  have  passed  to  the  House  of  Lords  by 
creation  or  succession.  This  is  true  of  more  than  one  of  our  past 
presidents. 

Among  the  causes  which  have  bronght  about  this  recent  addi- 
tion to  our  numbers,  the  most  influential  (and  it  is  one  that  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  mentioning),  has  been  the  earnest,  persevering, 
and  well  directed  efforts  of  my  predecessor — Dr.  Farr.  He  rightly 
judged  that  there  were  many  most  distinguished  persons  outside 
our  ranks,  who  only  had  to  be  reminded  of  what  this  Society  has 
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been  doing  during  the  last  forty  years,  and  what  more  it  wonld  be 
able  to  accomplish,  if  its  resources  were  increased,  to  induce  them 
to  offer  themselves  as  candidates  for  admission.  In  this  belief  and 
expectation  he  has  not  been  dLBappointed.  But  though  our  claims 
to  increased  support  have  been  thus  willingly  acknowledged,  this 
could  scarcely  have  happened  had  it  not  been  for  what  I  may  call  a 
gradual  education  and  preparation  of  the  public  mind  to  see  in  the 
Statistical  Society  something  better  than  a  mere  agency  for  the 
gathering  together,  storing,  and  arranging  of  facts.  Some  such 
idea  as  this  did  certainly  prevail  among  the  founders  of  our 
Society,  and  it  has  found  occasional  expression  at  our  ordinary 
meetings ;  but  with  us,  as  with  others,  a  law  of  development  has 
been  at  work,  and  we  have  come,  by  degrees,  to  understand  better 
both  ourselves  and  our  mission. 

I  have  just  spoken  of  an  increase  of  numbers :  but  in  every  well 
managed  society,  as  in  every  well  ordered  government^  increasing 
numbers  bring  with  them  increasing  wealth.  To  this  rule  our 
Society  forms  no  exception.  Our  income  has  grown  in  at  least 
equal  proportion  with  our  members ;  we  are  slowly  accumulating 
capital;  and  through  the  liberality  of  Sir  Francis  Groldsmid  and 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  we  have  been  able  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
building  fund.  These  first  donations  to  the  fund  have  been  the 
most  notable,  but  by  no  means  the  only  good  results  of  our  late 
abortive  effort  to  improve  our  position  by  associating  with  us  other 
scientific  societies  which,  like  our  own,  stand  much  in  need  of 
improved  accommodation,  and  like  us,  have  hitherto  received  no  aid 
from  the  State. 

There  is  another  result  of  our  recent  failure  to  obtain  for  our- 
selves and  others  the  better  and  more  permanent  acoommodation  of 
which  we  stand  so  much  in  need,  that  may  possibly  prove  advan- 
tageous to  us.  I  mean  the  publicity  given  to  our  wants  both  within 
and  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  Society.  In  how  many  ways  this 
publicity  may  work  in  our  favour,  I  will  not  detain  you  by  attempt- 
ing to  point  out.  May  be  we  shall  hear  of  some  house  that  we  can 
contrive  to  purchase  or  lease,  may  be  of  some  site  on  which  to 
build ;  and,  though  unlikely,  it  is  not  impossible,  that  we  may  profit 
by  some  act  of  liberality,  of  which  so  many  examples  are  furnished 
every  day  in  this  wealthy,  liberal,  and  (shall  I  venture  to  call  it) 
eccentric,  community.  Let  me  add,  that  the  Society  has  still  before 
it  the  two  alternatives :  of  the  adaptation  of  some  house  in  tliis 
immediate  neighbourhood,  to  be  held  under  a  long  lease;  or  the 
erection  on  a  remoter  site  (say  at  Westminster)  of  a  home  buflt 
after  plans  adapted  to  all  our  wants,  on  a  freehold  of  our  own. 

Bat  there  is  still  another  result  of  our  late  effort,  which  all  who 
took  a  warm  interest  in  its  success  may  regard  with  unmixed  satis- 
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faction.  They  learnt,  what  they  conld  not  have  been  tanght  so  well 
in  any  other  way,  with  what  liberality  the  Fellows  of  this  Society 
and  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  with  whom  we  are  so  closely 
associated,  were  prepared  to  respond  to  our  appeal ;  and  1  cannot 
bat  think  that  if  we  had  relied  less  on  other  societies,  and  been 
content  fco  put  forth  a  more  moderate  programme,  we  shonld  have 
obtained  all  the  snpport  we  needed  to  carry  our  undertaking  to  a 
prosperous  issue. 

But  it  is  well  known  to  all  our  friends  and  well  wishers,  that  we 
have  had  to  contend  with  a  very  serious  obstacle  placed  in  our  path 
by  the  departure  of  the  Gk>yemment  from  its  old  policy  of  helping 
those  societies  that  have  in  times  past  either  done  honour  to  the 
nation,  or  roluntarily  assumed  some  function  which  must  other- 
wise have  been  discharged  by  the  State  itself.  The  help  thus  given, 
took  the  substantial  form  of  buildings  with  ^  libraries,  museums, 
meeting  rooms,  and  even  residences;  and  it  cannot  be  matter  of 
surprise  that  scientific  men,  as  a  class,  with  the  accommodation 
afforded  in  Somerset  House,  and  now  preparing  in  Piccadilly, 
present  to  their  minds,  should  allege  that  to  extend  a  like  accom- 
modation to  such  societies  as  this  is  both  a  duty  and  a  privilege  of 
the  (Government ;  and  that  they  should  discourage,  oppose,  and  even 
resent  such  efforts  as  we  have  just  made  to  help  ourselves,  as  tend- 
ing to  weaken  the  force  of  the  appeal  they  were  prepared  to  put 
forward  on  our  behalf.  To  this  feeling,  then,  directly,  and  to  the 
action  of  the  Grovemment,  more  remotely,  we  may  certainly  trace 
one  cause  of  our  want  of  success.  Let  us  hope  that  the  support  we 
could  not  conciliate  by  our  effort  to  help  ourselves,  we  may  yet 
secure  by  oar  feilnre. 

In  speaking  just  now  of  recent  accessions  to  our  numbers,  I 
omitted  to  notice  the  losses  we  have  lately  sustained.  This  year, 
1  am  happy  to  say,  it  does  not  £bi11  to  my  lot  to  chronicle  the  death 
of  any  Fellow  who  had  held  amongst  us  such  a  foremost  place  as 
that  filled  by  Charles  Babbage  or  Colonel  Sykes,  to  whose  great, 
but  widely  different,  merits  my  predecessor.  Dr.  Farr,  did  amp^e 
and  discriminating  justice  a  year  ago.  Of  the  eighteen  Fellows 
since  removed  by  death,  I  may,  however,  mention  that  no  less  than 
six  belong  to  the  fast  decreasing  list  of  those  whose  membership 
dated  from  the  very  foundation  of  our  Society.  Two  of  these, 
Charles  Knight,  a  veteran  soldier  in  the  good  cause  of  literature 
and  education,  and  an  author  of  no  mean  merit,  and  the  venerable 
Stephen  Lushingtou,  claim  special  notice.  To  a  different  category 
belong  the  names  of  Lord  Wolverton,  Sir  David  Salomons,  and 
Sir  William  Tite ;  and  I  have  to  mention  with  special  regret  the 
loss  we  have  sustained  by  the  death  of  Professor  Waley,  who  had 
barely  entered  on  his  duties  as  one  of  our  secretaries,  when  he  was 
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disabled  by  the  sickness  from  wbich  be  was  not  to  reoover.  If  the 
name  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,  formerly  a  Fellow  of  our  Society,  had 
remained  on  onr  list  at  the  time  of  his  death,  it  woold  have  been 
my  duty  to  attempt  the  difficult  task  of  doing  justice  to  the  untiring 
energy  and  genial  character  of  him  who  derived  his  business  habits, 
his  eloquence,  and  his  powers  of  conversation,  by  direct  descent 
from  one  who  is  the  object  of  our  affectionate  remembrance  as 
philanthropist,  orator,  and  wit. 

Turning  again  from  these  sadder  thoughts  to  the  more  agreeable 
topic  of  the  recent  additions  made  to  our  numbers,  and  the  con- 
sequent increase  of  our  resources,  I  recognise  in  them  both  a  con- 
straining motive  and  the  means  withal,  to  new  exertions  whereby 
our  Society  may  be  made  an  instrument  of  greater  usefulness  both 
to  its  own  members  and  to  the  world  at  large. 

On  referring  to  the  circular  issued  on  the  25th  of  last  March  in 
the  name  of  the  President  and  Council,  and  signed  by  the  secretaries, 
I  find  the  present  time  spoken  of  as  favourable  to  the  reconsidemtion 
of  the  scientific  work  of  the  Society,  the  extent  and  character  of 
its  h'brary,  and  its  published  transactions.  In  the  opinion  thus 
expressed  I  cordially  concur,  and  will  presently,  with  your  permis* 
sion,  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  three  topics  thus  briefly  indicated. 
But  before  doing  so,  let  me  call  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  the 
last  annual  report  of  the  Council,  and  the  indications  it  affords  of 
renewed  life  and  activity  on  the  part  of  our  governing  body.  At 
our  last  general  meeting  the  Fellows  were  asked  to  sanction  a 
revision  of  our  rules,  carefully  prepared  by  the  Council,  and  among 
other  changes,  to  agree  to  the  appointment  of  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Those  of  us  who  have  experience  of  the  inconvenience 
attending  the  consideration  by  a  large,  and  necessarily  fluctuating, 
body,  of  the  minor  details  which  make  up  so  much  of  the  daily  life 
of  a  society,  will  see  in  this  change  an  earnest  of  increased  activity. 
The  Executive  Committee,  by  relieving  the  Council  of  the  details 
of  management,  will  give  it  more  time  for  considering  the  weightier 
matters  belonging  to  their  jurisdiction.  The  scientific  work  of  the 
Society,  the  library,  and  the  published  transactions  will,  doubtless, 
be  made  to  feel,  each  in  turn,  the  force  of  this  new  arrangement. 

And  now  I  ask  your  attention  to  the  three  distinct  matters  thus 
brought  under  our  notice — our  library,  our  transactions,  our  scientific 
work  ;  for  it  is  in  this  order  that  I  propose  to  consider  them. 

1.  The  Library  of  a  society  which  has  the  large  aim  and  wide 
scope  implied  by  the  word  *^  Statistics,^*  must  in  course  of  time 
attain  to  very  large  dimensions.  Already  our  own  library  has  out- 
grown the  accommodation  we  are  able  to  afford  it ;  and  this  fact 
alone  must  plead  strongly  in  favour  of  larger  and  more  commodiooB 
premises.    For,  be  it  recollected,  our  shelves  must  be  made  to  hold 
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a  large  and  constantly  increasing  number  of  bnlky  publications 
issuing  year  by  year  from  the  teeming  presses  of  every  colony  and 
every  civilised  government  under  the  sun ;  as  well  as  the  transactions 
of  many  learned  societies;  and  works  in  several  languages  on 
statistics,  and  on  such  allied  topics,  as  social  science,  in  the  largest 
acceptation  of  that  term,  political  economy,  and  the  like.  Provision, 
therefore,  must  ultimately  be  made  for  a  large  proportion  of  the 
reports  and  returns  issued  by  our  own  Government,  for  the  similar 
publications  of  Foreign  States,  and  for  the  monographs  of  our  own 
and  of  other  countries.  In  order  to  render  thoroughly  available 
the  literary  stores  we  have  already  accumulated,  the  Library  and 
Executive  Committees  must  exert  themselves  to  bring  about  the  best 
possible  arrangement  of  our  books  themselves,  as  well  as  the  most 
complete  catalogues  that  can  be  compiled  in  the  two  recognised 
forms  of  na/me  and  subject.  Much  attention  has  already  been  given 
to  this  important  matter  by  the  Library  Gonamittee ;  and  we  may 
confidently  reckon  on  the  continuance  of  the  valuable  services  of 
Mr.  Ernest  Seyd  and  his  colleagues. 

2.  Our  TroAMOctions  (the  next  topic  to  which  I  invite  your  atten- 
tion) are  contained  in  thirty-six  volumes  of  our  Journal,  each  con- 
sisting of  four  quarterly  parts,*  Of  the  thirty-six  volumes,  twenty- 
five  have  been  burnished  with  an  elaborate  printed  index.  In  these 
thirty-six  volumes,  and  in  the  thin  quarto  first  issued  by  the  Gouncil, 
we  possess  a  complete  history  of  the  Society's  operations  during  the 
forty  years  that  it  has  existed.  Need  I  say  that  we  may  find  in  our 
Journal,  if  we  seek  for  them,  strong  indications  of  the  changes  and 
developments  that  have  taken  place  in  our  views  of  the  function 
which,  as  a  learned  society,  we  have  undertaken  to  discharge. 

Eight  years  ago  I  invited  the  attention  of  our  Fellows  to  some 
of  the  leading  facts  connected  with  the  origin  of  our  Socieiy.  I 
pointed  out,  as  worthy  of  ppecial  notice,  the  cautious,  and  even 
timid,  spirit  which  presided  at  its  birth*  We  came  into  existence 
within  two  years  of  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  at  a  time  when 
party  spirit  still  ran  very  high,  and  the  first  care^  and  constant 
effort,  of  our  founders,  was  to  keep  our  proceedings  unspotted  by 
politics.  We  were  to  dwell  apart,  in  a  region  peopled  by  facts, 
from  which  opinion  was  to  be  jealously  shut  out,  lest  it  should 
contract  the  taint  of  party.  We  chose  a  crest  and  motto  in  perfect 
keeping  with  our  professions.  But  this  state  of  isolation  did  not 
last  long.  Every  attempt  we  made  to  throw  light  on  the  '*  condition 
*'  and  prospects  of  society,"  by  gathering  and  binding  up  together 
the  facts  relating  to  the  social  life  of  the  nation,  brought  us  in 
contact  with  opinionr    These  facts — how  was  it  that  they  oame  to 

•  My  friend  Mr.  Purdy  has  reminded  me  that  from  May,  1838,  to  April,  1839^ 
onr  Jcmrmal  was  issoied  monthly. 
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be  facts  at  all  ?  How  did  they  come  to  be  what  they  were  ?  What 
were  their  antecedents,  what  their  relations  to  other  &cts  ?  Wonld 
they  continue  what  they  were,  or  would  they  undergo  changes  and 
transformations  ?  Our  founders  professed  to  deal  not  merely  with 
the  condiitony  but  with  the  prospects  of  society.  Its  condition  was  a 
matter  of  fact :  but  its  prospects  a  matter  of  uncertainty — ^neces- 
sarily an  inference  from  the  past,  necessarily  a  speculation  as  to 
the  future ;  behind  us  history,  before  us  progress ;  all  around  us 
development  and  change.  If  our  facts  related  to  the  resources  of 
the  State,  to  the  results  of  an  existing  system  of  taxation,  which  of 
our  taxes,  measured  by  pecuniary  results,  by  charge  of  collection, 
by  outlay  of  time,  by  influence  on  morals,  ought  to  be  condemned, 
which  commended?  If  the  condition  of  some  distinct  section  of 
the  people  were  the  matter  under  consideration,  say  of  the  multitude 
called  poor,  of  the  hordes  recognised  as  destitute,  of  the  huge 
stagnant  mass  stamped  with  the  name  of  paupers,  of  the  busy, 
troublesome,  dangerous,  costly  throng  branded  as  criminals;  of 
what  use  to  society,  of  what  interest  to  us,  could  be  the  bare  figures 
that  set  forth  their  numbers  and  their  distribution  ?  These  dead 
bones  must  be  clothed  with  the  flesh  of  circumstance,  and  be  made 
to  breathe  the  breath  of  opinion,  ere  they  could  be  said  to  live.  To 
rest  satisfied  with  the  bare  facts  would  be  to  substitute  the  study  of 
osteology  for  anatomy,  a  museum  for  a  science.  What  man  pos- 
sessed of  sense,  cariosity,  or  fancy,  could  gaze  unmoved  on  this 
mixed  mass  of  poverty,  destitution,  and  crime,  which  makes  up  the 
lower  stratum  of  our  artificial  society  ?  How  resist  the  question, 
what  part  of  all  this  misery  is  the  result  of  personal  defects  and 
vices — of  sloth,  unthrift,  intemperance,  incapacity;  how  much  of 
slovenly  habits,  of  dole-giving  in  the  rich  and  less  poor,  how  much 
of  what  may  be  called  inaptitude  in  the  State !  How  is  it  possible 
to  resist  the  inquiry  whether  when,  more  than  three  centuries  ago, 
our  ancestors  established  a  poor  law,  they  ought  not  rather  to  have 
given  us  a  good  police  force.  May  not  this  mistake  (assuming  it  to 
be  such)  have  proved  the  perennial  source  of  countless  evils? 
Again,  how  hard  it  is  to  refrain  from  raising  that  other  question, 
whether  much  of  what  we  now  suffer  may  not  have  originated  in 
that  old  simple  view,  so  convenient  to  the  poet  and  painter,  so 
remote  &om  the  sober  truth  of  things,  that  could  see  in  society  but 
two  classes — the  rich,  mostly  oppressors,  the  poor  mostly  oppressed: 
on  the  one  side  purple  and  fine  linen,  on  the  other  rags.  One 
function  of  this  Society,  perhaps  its  highest,  is  to  substitute  for  the 
convenient  simple  language  of  poetry,  wherever  we  find  it,  the 
more  exact,  though  more  perplexing,  language  of  figures,  display- 
ing social  life  in  all  its  complicated  reality,  rising  from  destitution 
*and  its  associate  crime,  through  pauperism,  and  poverty,  and  iiie 
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almost  infinite  variety  of  conditions  summed  np  in  the  one  word 
competence,  to  wealth  in  its  many  degrees  and  forms,  associated 
with  rank,  or  dissociated  from  it. 

Some  snch  thoughts  as  these  were  probably  present  to  the  minds 
of  the  founders  of  onr  Society ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  Council, 
in  their  Sixth  Annual  Report,  published  in  the  third  volume  of  our 
Journal,  did,  in  their  collective  capacity,  lend  their  sanction  and 
support  to  a  most  comprehensive  (I  may  almost  say  revolutionary) 
exposition  of  our  objects  and  aims.  Having  had  ''a  six  years' 
*^  experience,*'  ^d  profited  by  it,  they  had  come  to  recognise  the 
prevailing  opinion,  that  '*  Statistics  embrace  all  the  physical  sciences 
**  to  which  a  nvmierical  method  is  applicable,"  as  a  "  very  common 
'*  error,"  to  denounce  as  a  deg^radation  the  role  that  had  been  assigned 
us  of  perfecting  ''the  art  of  'tabulating'  "  and  of  acting  as  "  hewers 
''  and  drawers  to  those  engaged  on  any  edifice  of  physical  science." 
Our  function  was  something  higher,  better,  and  more  attractive  than 
this — "  it  was  that  we  should  ourselves  be  the  architects  of  a  science 
"  or  of  sciences,  the  perfecters  of  some  definite  branch  or  branches  of 
"  knowledge,  which  should  do  honour  to  ourselves  and  our  country, 
^'  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  distinguished  men  who  summoned  us 
"  to  the  labour ; — the  elaborators,  in  fine,  of  truths  which  we  feel 
to  be  necessary  to  our  happiness,  but  which  are  yet  hidden  from 
us,  or  but  partially  revealed." 

Thus  early  in  the  history  of  our  Society  did  the  Council  show 
their  appreciation  of  the  work  it  had  undertaken ;  and  1  am  sorry 
that  eight  years  ago,  when  I  had  occasion  to  treat  of  the  proper 
l^mctions  of  a  Statistical  Society,  I  omitted  to  refer  to  the  early 
volumes  of  our  Transactions,  and  so  lost  the  support  to  my  views 
which  this  report  of  the  Council  of  that  day  would  have  afforded 
them.  1  was  not  then  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  I  had  been 
anticipated. 

But  this  Beport  of  the  Council  to  which  I  have  been  referring 
does  not  seem  to  have  left  behind  it  any  permanent  impression. 
The  old  notion  that  our  Society  existed  for  no  other  object  than  to 
create  a  store-house  of  tabulated  facts,  that  we  had  nothing  whal^ 
ever  to  do  with  opinions,  cropped  up  over  and  over  again,  and 
though  it  might  be  thought  to  have  disappeared,  never  to  reassert 
itself,  when,  in  1858,  the  old  motto  of  the  Society  '•^aliis  emtSren- 
'*  dum,''  dropped  from  the  emblematic  wheatsheaf,  it  found  for  itself 
an  indignant  utterance  only  eight  years  ago.  But  neither  before  nor 
after  that  date  did  we  ever  abuse  our  liberty  of  speech,  or  descend 
from  our  lofty  position  of  impartiality  to  mix  in  party  politics. 
Even  during  the  last  Session,  when  Mr.  Martin's  able  paper  on  the 
Purchase  of  Railways  by  the  State,  gave  rise  to  tha  longest  discns- 
aioQ  that  has  yet  taken  place  withiu  these  walls,  no  one  thought  of 
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accusing  ns  of  any  party  preference,  thongli  there  were  some  who 
doabfced  the  expediency  of  making  this  topic  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  onr  procedure. 

But  whatever  douhtB  may  have  heen  entertained  respecting  the 
proper  objects  of  our  Society,  and  the  precise  hmits  of  our  studies, 
certain  facts  were  made  clear  by  the  actual  practice  of  the  Society 
itself  from  the  earliest  days  of  its  existence.  We  did  devote  our- 
selves with  great  earnestness  and  success  to  the  study  of  the  coit- 
ditian  of  aociety,  and  of  that  section  of  it  which  it  was  most 
important  and  most  difficult  to  understand — ^the  working  classes 
and  the  poor.  The  duty  of  inquiring  into  their  real  condition,  and 
the  disabilities  and  disadvantages  under  which  their  poverty  placed 
them  in  regard  to  health  and  comfort,  and  education,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious,  was  entrusted  to  a  suooession  of  active 
committees,  whose  reports  form  the  most  valuable  contents  of 
our  earlier  Joumais.  And  these  reports,  be  it  observed,  did  not 
relate  only  to  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  London  and  Westminster 
The  influence  of  our  example,  the  force  of  our  initiative,  was  felt 
throughout  the  large  towns  of  Elngland,  &r  and  wide,  and  pene- 
trated even  into  the  rural  districts.  Similar  committees,  setting  on 
foot  like  inquiries,  were  formed  in  them,  and  their  reports,  too, 
enriched  our  pages.  These  inquiries  were  largely  carried  on  by 
paid  agents  carefully  selected  for  the  work,  and  the  expense  was  in 
more  than  one  instance  wholly  defrayed  or  liberally  supplemented 
by  the  Earl  of  Harrowby  (then  Lord  Sandon),  Henry  HaOam, 
Mr.  Jan^es  Heywood,  and  Mr.  Slaney.  These  inquiries  were  oon- 
duoted  after  the  method  of  which  John  Howard  a  century  ago  set 
the  example  in  the  prisons  of  England.  The  district,  civic  or  rural, 
selected  for  inquiry,  was,  so  to  speak,  exhausted  by  a  house-to-house 
visitation,  and,  in  some  instances  (as  in  that  of  Church  Lane, 
St.  Gh'les's),  every  apartment  in  every  house,  and  every  individual 
of  both  sexes  and  every  age,  were  passed  under  review.  This 
inquiry,  which  took  place  in  1848,  was  the  last  of  the  series  to 
which  it  belonged ;  and  may  be  said  to  have  brought  to  a  fitting 
conclusion  a  most  valuable  succession  of  labours  by  which  our 
Society  amply  fulfilled  its  early  promise  of  making  the  cowMtion 
and  proapecis  of  society  a  chief  object  of  attention  and  study. 

The  early  numbers  of  our  Journal  also  presented  a  feature  which 
has  for  many  years  past  disappeared  from  our  pages.  I  mean  lists 
of  the  statistical  papers  printed  during  the  current  sessions  of  Par- 
liament. This  fact  may  perhaps  be  found  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Another  fact  which  should  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the 
character  of  our  Transactions,  is  the  complete  disapjiearanoe  of  such 
papers  as  that  contributed  to  an  early  number  of  our  Journal  fay 
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Dr.  Hntcliiiison.  It  was  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  results  of 
his  experiments  with  an  ingenious  instrument  of  his  own  invention, 
known  as  the  Spirometer.  The  paper  abounded  in  figures,  but  its 
claim  to  be  deemed  stafcistical  would  now  be  disputed.  If  it  had 
suck  claim,  it  owed  it  to  the  possible  application  of  the  instrument 
to  the  selection  of  recruits  and  of  lives  for  assurance.  The  paper 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Phillips  on  the  mortality  after  amputations,  may 
be  mentioned  as  a  communication  of  the  same  order,  which  would 
now  be  deemed  open  to  objection,  as  being  numerical,  but  not  there- 
fore statistical. 

The  principal  contents  of  our  Journal^  in  importance  if  not  in 
bulk,  have  always  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  the  papers  read  at 
our  ordinary  meetings,  to  which  we  have  recently  added  a  brief 
notice  of  the  discussions  which  they  provoked.  But  we  have  also 
found  place  for  some  of  the  leading  communications  made  to  the 
Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association,  including  the  addresses 
of  its  successive  presidents,  and  for  many  original  papers  derived 
from  various  sources.  Our  earlier  Journals  contained  several  brief 
notices,  or  reviews,  of  statistical  monographs,  but  for  these  we  have 
not  lately  been  able  to  find  room.  Nor  have  we  failed  to  place  on 
record  the  proceedings  of  the  successive  Congresses  held  in  the 
capital  cities  of  the  principal  European  States ;  always  und^  the 
most  exalted  patronage — a  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  that  in  all 
nations  statistics  are  accepted  as  matters  of  the  highest  public 
interest,  as  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  it  behoves  all  Governments 
to  encourage  and  promote.  Having  provided  in  the  pages  of  our 
Jowmal  for  the  papers  read  at  our  ordinary  meetings,  for  the  reports 
of  the  Council,  for  the  addresses  and  some  of  the  papers  read  at 
the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association,  and  for  some 
notice  of  the  proceedings  of  Statistical  Congresses,  we  still  found 
space  for  abstracts  of  various  periodical  returns,  which,  with  short 
statistical  papers  from  various  sources,  constitute  our  Miscellanea, 

I  should  run  the  risk  of  wearying  you,  if  I  were  to  enter  into 
more  minute  details  respecting  the  composition  of  our  Journal. 
What  I  have  said  on  the  subject  has  been  prompted  by  my  know- 
ledge of  the  earnest  desire  that  exists  among  the  Council  and  the 
Executive  Committee  to  bring  about  such  improvements  in  its  form 
and  contents,  as,  on  careful  consideration,  may  be  deemed  possible. 
Some  practical  steps  have  been  already  taken  in  this  matter ;  but 
the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  submitting  the  resnlts  to  the 
Fellows.  The  leading  questions  which  must  engage  attention  will 
necessarily  be  suoh  as  these  :— rShall  the  existing  form,  and  existing 
times  of  publication  be  retained  ?  If  so,  shall  we  aim  at  supple- 
menting the  Journal  by  other  periodical  or  occasional  issues  ? 
Might  not  an  attenipt  be  made  to  collect  and  publish  what  may  be 
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termed  Statistical  Constants^  or  Standards  of  Comparison,  arranged 
in  forms  easy  of  reference ;  and  might  not  this  take  the  shape  of  an 
annnal  publication  ?  May  not  the  object  we  have  in  view  be 
brought  about  by  occasionally  treating  as  an  extra  part  some 
elaborate  compilation  or  essay ^  such  as  the  Report  on  Beneficent 
InBtitutions,  the  admirable  Prize  Essays,  which  responded  to  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  Tayler,  or,  to  give  a  more  recent  example,  the 
Paper  on  Hailroads,  which  lately  gave  rise  to  so  animated  and 
interesting  a  discussion.  This  paper  has  indeed  been  so  treated, 
and  affords  a  good  example  of  what  I  mean.  With  valuable  addi- 
tions by  Dr.  Farr,  Captain  Tyler,  and  Mr.  Chubb,  and  some  mis- 
cellanea, it  forms  in  itself  a  most  acceptable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  railways. 

But  if  changes  in  the  direction  of  improvement  in  our  Journal 
are  to  be  carried  into  effect,  another  question  will  have  to  be  care* 
ftdly  considered:  I  mean  the  agency  by  which  the  new  and  im* 
proved  system  must  be  worked.  Will  the  plan  on  which  we  have 
been  acting  for  the  last  forty  years  meet  our  new  requirements  ? 
Can  we  ask  one  of  our  secretaries  to  undertake  so  considerable  a 
labour,  so  continuous  and  sustained  an  effort  ?  This,  and  the  other 
questions  I  have  hinted  at,  will  have  to  be  most  carefully  considered 
with  a  view  to  a  steady,  permanent  increase  of  the  service  which 
our  Jounhal^  as  the  organ  of  a  scientific  society,  professes  to  perform. 

8.  The  third  topic  to  which  I  promised  to  invite  your  attention, 
is  our  Scientific  Work.  The  document  to  which  I  referred  in  the 
early  part  of  this  address,  speaks  of  the  present  time  as  favourable 
to  the  reconsideration  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  Society.  It  is 
clear  from  these  words  that  those  who  wrote  and  those  who  signed 
and  sanctioned  that  document,  did  not  doubt  that  this  Society  has 
a  scientific  work  to  do.  But  I  need  not  tell  you  that  this  view  of 
matters  is  not  shared  by  many  who  stand  outside  our  db'cle,  and,  aa 
lookers  on,  think  that  they  understand  our  own  affairs  better  than 
we  do  ourselves.  These  severe  critics  will  not  allow  any  convenient 
opportunity,  such  as  a  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  to 
pass,  without  raising  the  question  whether  such  a  thing  as  social 
science  does  actually  exist,  or  is  in  course  of  formation:  and  the 
same  question,  as  to  our  own  scientific  pretensions  has  been  raised 
over  and  over  kgain.  Now  if  this  inquiry  and  criticism  were  merely 
a  sort  of  literary  exercise,  it  might  be  disregarded ;  but  it  is  some- 
thing more  than  this.  The  answer  to  the  question  whether  the 
name  of  science  is  rightly  assumed  or  not,  is  usually  coupled  with 
depreciatory  remarks  on  such  pursuits  as  those  in  which  this  Society 
is  engaged ;  and  work  of  this  order  has  even  been  represented  as 
useless ;  as  ending,  where  it  begins,  in  words ;  as  having  no  practical 
result, — ^no  useful  influence  on  the  cckudition  and  prospects  of  society^ 
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Taking  then  this  adverse  criticism  together  with  the  depre- 
ciatory remarks  which  accompany  it,  as  indicating  a  prepossession 
on  the  part  of  the  public  unfavourable  to  such  work  as  that  which 
this  Society  is  doing, — 1  think  1  cannot  do  better  than  devote  some 
part  of  this  address  to  a  further  inquiry  (for  this  is  not  the  first  time 
1  have  handled  the  subject)  into  the  real  merits  of  this  question, 
on  the  right  understanding  of  which  part  of  the  usefulness,  and 
something  of  the  dignity,  of  this  Society  depends. 

Let  me  premise  that  the  name  assumed  by  this  Society  has 
never  exposed  it  to  hostile  criticism.  The  word  science  does  not 
figure  in  our  title.  Though  we  have  from  the  first  cultivated  social 
science,  if  by  this  is  meant  a  study  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
society,  we  have  not,  in  direct  terms,  taken  the  credit  of  so  doing. 
It  is  otherwise  with  the  Association  which  may  be  said  to  bear  to 
this  Society  the  same  relation  that  the  British  Association  does  to 
the  Royal  Society.  It  has  assumed  the  name  of  Social  Science,  not, 
I  suppose,  wholly  with  a  view  of  asserting  its  scientific  character, 
but  because  it  has  found  it  more  convenient  to  speak  of  a  Social 
Science  Association,  than  of  a  Society  for  the  Promotion  or  Pro- 
pagation of  Social  Knowledge.  It  is  by  this  very  natural  use  of  the 
word  science  that  the  Association  lays  itself  open  to  hostile  criticism. 
We  invite  it  in  another  way ;  for  we  are  found  from  time  to  time 
asserting  on  our  own  behalf  that  we  are  not  merely  collectors  of 
facts,  but  veritable  cultivators  of  a  science.  We  speak  of  scientific 
work,  of  scientific  methods,  of  scientific  aims. 

Let  us  see  how  far  such  expressions  as  these  can  be  justified. 
We  must  begin  by  admitting  the  simple  fact  that  though  Science  is  a 
word  that  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  knowledge  in  the  most  definite 
and  exact  form  it  can  be  made  to  assume,  and  that,  therefore,  science 
is  one,  sciences  are  many,  and  scientific  methods  various.  There  is 
one  science  of  the  stars,  another  of  the  mind  of  man ;  one  science  of 
lifeless,  another  of  living,  things;  one  science  of  matter  in  the  mass, 
another  of  matter  in  a  state  of  disintegration  and  recomposition ; 
one  science  of  man  as  a  living  unit,  another  of  man  as  compared 
with  man  in  various  stages  of  development  and  civilisation ;  another 
still  of  man  as  a  member,  of  a  civilised  community,  losing  his  indi- 
viduality among  the  multitudes  of  his  fellows.  If  this  last-named 
study  of  man  in  the  aggregate,  of  man  as  he  liv&s  and  moves 
among  his  fellow  men,  is  to  be  denied  the  name  of  science,  we  ask 
on  what  ground  ?  If  science,  to  be  science,  must  have  a  large 
scopO)  a  definite  object,  an  exalted  aim,  which  of  these  do  we  lack  ?. 
If  science,  to  be  science,  must  deal  more  or  less  largely  in  figures 
and  in  calculations  based*  upon  figures,  no  one  can  allege  that  we 
are  deficient  in  this  respect.  If  science  is  to  be  known  as  science 
\}y  the  worth  of  its  practical  applications^  all  men  know  that  we  aim 
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at  nothing  less  than  the  *  improyement  of  man's  estate '  through  an 
ever-increasing  knowledge  of  man's  true  condition,  and  of  all  the 
causes  which  raise  or  lower  it.  If  we  are  not  to  he  denied  the  name 
of  science  on  any  of  these  grounds,  as  falling  short  in  anj  of  these 
particulars,  is  it  because  the  objects  of  our  study  are  wanting  in  the 
great  element  of  stability,  because  the  man  who  is  numbered  among 
the  living  to-day  may  be  dead  to-morrow,  because  the  city  of  to-day 
may  have  been  the  village  of  ten  years  ago,  because  the  men, 
women,  and  children  who  but  a  few  days'  since  were  scattered 
through  the  homes  of  a  country,  may  be  seen  to-day  mustered  on 
the  shore,  to-morrow  afloat  upon  the  sea,  a  fortnight  hence  absorbed 
into  the  scant  population  of  a  distant  colony,  or  lost  among  the 
millions  of  an  independent  and  alien  nation  P  or,  is  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  because  we  cannot  make  application  to  the  individual  of  the 
truths  we  establish  respecting  the  mass  P  I  believe  that  both  these 
considerations  will  be  found  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  objections 
urged  against  us  when  we  claim  a  place  among  the  sciences. 

Let  us  examine  these  two  objections  (admitting  them  to  be 
such)  in  turn.  With  regard  to  the  first,  I  observe  that  if  we  cannot 
do  anything  to  alter  the  character  of  the  facts  with  which  we  deal ; 
if  we  cannot  arrest  fluctuation  or  put  a  stop  to  change,  we  can 
resort  to  the  obvious  artifice  of  taking  note  of  our  facts  at  some 
given  point  of  time.  We  may  photograph  the  fleeting  picture  with 
all  its  details.  We  do  this  every  t^nth  year  when  we  take  a  census 
of  our  population,  we  do  it  for  every  day  in  the  year  when  we  bring 
together  into  one  return  the  scattered  records  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages,  each  entered  at  the  date  of  its  occurrence.  And  here 
let  me  observe  incidentally  that  what  is  thus  done  for  the  nation 
may  be  done  also,  and  is  being  done  on  a  large  scale,  for  the  several 
classes  of  which  the  nation  consists.  We  have  several  snch  suc- 
cessive returns  of  paupers,  and  we  have  had  two  similar  returns  of 
convict  criminals ;  and  T  venture  to  suggest  that  though  an  annual 
census  of  our  entire  population  may  be  reasonably  objected  to  on 
the  ground  of  expense,  no  such  objection  need  lie  against  an  annual, 
or  even  six-monthly  census  (one  in  the  height  of  summer,  one  in 
the  depth  of  winter)  of  the  population  of  our  workhouses,  prisons, 
almshouses,  lunatic  asylums,  and  hospitals. 

But  this  is  a  dig^ssion.  I  had  to  notice  a  second  objection  to 
our  claim  to  be  called  a  scientific  body ;  namely,  that  we  cannot 
apply  to  the  individual  the  truths  we  are  able  to  establish  respecting 
the  mass.  This  is  literally  true ;  but  here  again  we  are  not  without 
resources,  at  least  in  all  those  cases  in  which,  as  in  the  several  forms 
of  insurance,  of  life,  health,  and  property,  we  re-apply  to  sumlAr, 
and  sufficiently  numerous,  groups  the  facts  and  figures  previously 
obtained  from  some  one  gp\>up  carefully  selected  as  a  standard. 
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It  will  be  seen  then  that  in  the  gnise  of  Censnses  of  the  popu- 
lation and  of  the  several  classes  of  which  it  consists,  and  in 
retnms  and  tables  of  mortaJitj,  we  have  true  scientific  elements 
applicable  to  some  of  the  most  interesting  problems,  some  also  of 
the  most  praiseworthy  and  beneficial  actions  of  our  social  life.  And 
if  it  is  still  objected  that  censuses  and  tables  of  mortality  are  not 
scientific  because  not  exact,  the  reply  is  obvious,  that  if  exactness  be 
the  true  test  of  science,  there  could  have  been  no  applied  science 
of  any  sort  in  the  days  when  the  instruments  of  measurement, 
now  brought  to  such  curious  perfection,  were  crude,  coarse,  and 
inexact. 

But  of  a  truth,  when  men  speak  of  those  branches  of  knowledge 
to  which  they  most  willingly  accord  the  name  of  science,  they  mean 
distinct  subjects  of  study  into  which,  like  fertilising  streams  gradu- 
ally making  their  way  over  an  unproductive  territory,  the  pure 
waters  of  well  ascertained  fact  gradually  force  their  way.  It  is  in 
this  sense,  if  in  any,  that  there  may  be  said  to  be  a  Science  of 
Medicine,  or  a  Science  of  Geology ;  and  in  this  sense,  if  in  any,  there 
may  be  said  to  be  a  Science  of  Statistics — a  Science  of  States — a 
Science  of  Social  Life. 

If  we  would  learn  how  far  knowledge  of  the  more  exact  order 
has  made  its  way  into  the  region  which  we  cultivate,  and  what 
room  there  still  is  for  the  extension  of  scientific  work,  we  may 
consult  with  advantage  the  pages  of  our  Journal,  It  abounds  in 
examples  of  the  scientific  correction  of  errors  or  half  truths,  of 
which  1  will  venture  to  submit  to  you  a  notable  example. 

When  Sanitary  Eeform  was  in  its  infancy,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  when  the  great  unconscious  movement  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  revived  in  this,  and  took  the  form  of  an  association 
making  appeal  to  the  public  for  support,  those  who  threw  themselves 
most  heartily  into  the  work  startled  the  public  with  figures  which 
exhibited  the  widest  possible  differences  between  rich  and  poor, 
and  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  which  the  two  classes 
occupied.  The  rich  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  better  districts 
attained,  one  with  another,  a  much  more  advanced  age  than  those 
who  filled  the  lower  position  and  lived  in  the  meaner  quarters.  The 
figures  themselves  were  correctly  abstracted,  the  classes  submitted 
to  comparison  snf&ciently  distinct  and  defined,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  classes  the  inmates  of  workhouses  were  inadvertently  detached 
from  the  working  class,  of  which,  with  rare  exceptions,  they 
formed  a  part,  while,  in  the  case  of  the  districts,  the  element  of  the 
ages  of  the  population,  which  no  one  having  the  knowledge  and 
training  of  an  actuary  would  have  omitted,  was  left  out.  These 
errors,  having  found  expression  in  the  pages  of  our  Journal,  were 
promptly  corrected  by  an  actuary,  Mr.  Neison,  who  introduced  the 
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needful  element  of  the  ages  of  the  living'  population,  and  80  largely 
rednced  the  disparity  between  classes  and  districts. 

A  similar  method  of  correction  was  subsequently  applied  by  the 
same  author  to  crime  and  criminals,  and  the  pages  of  our  Journal 
were  enriched  by  a  series  of  contributions  which  derived  no  small 
part  of  their  value  from  the  element  of  pure  science  which  they 
contained. 

In  this  instance  science  was  employed  as  a  corrective.  Among 
other  instances  in  which  it  was  used  in  the  same  way,  I  may  men- 
tion a  paper  by  Mr.  Hallam,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Society's 
Journal,  in  correction  of  an  error  made  by  the  Irish  Census  Com- 
missioners respecting  the  tendency  to  marriage  at  different  ages  in 
town  and  country ;  and  one  in  the  same  volume  by  Dr.  Turnhanoi,  in 
correction  of  certain  statements  made  by  Esquirol  respecting  the 
relative  liability  of  the  sexes  to  insanity. 

But  the  use  of  science  has  not  been  limited  in  our  experience  to 
the  correction  of  obvious  errors.  It  has,  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, leavened  the  whole  mass  of  the  valuable  matter  contributed  to 
our  Journal  by  those  of  our  Fellows  who  have  shown  the  greatest 
industry  in  this  way.  Take  as  an  example  the  long  list  of  valuable 
papers  contributed  to  our  Transactions  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Porter,  in  the 
interval  between  1838  and  1852,  in  which  latter  year  he,  with  our 
indefatigable  and  faithful  honorary  secretary,  Joseph  Fletcher, 
passed  away — take  these  papers  of  Mr.  Porter  as  an  instance  in 
point,  and  we  must  admit  that  the  leaven  of  science— of  true  know- 
ledge— did  work  with  effect  in  all  he  wrote.  Or  take  the  valuable 
series  of  papers  contributed  by  Mr.  Danson  between  the  years  1847 
and  1862,  chiefly  on  commercial  and  monetary  questions :  they  are 
throughout  characterised  by  true  scientific  insight  and  sagacity. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  series  is  only  interrupted,  not  brought  to  a 
close. 

I  purposely  limit  myself  to  these  examples,  taken  from  the 
papers  either  of  deceased  members  or  of  Fellows  who  have  for  some 
years  ceased  to  contribute  to  our  Journal.  But  it  would  be  easy  to 
point  out  among  the  papers  of  current  contributors,  striking 
examples  of  scientific  treatment,  which  would  not  suffer  by  com- 
parison with  those  I  have  just  cited. 

It  wiU,  I  trust,  be  understood  that  in  thus  commending  those 
contents  of  our  Journal  that  are  best  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
scientific  treatment,  I  by  no  means  wish  to  undervalue  those  com- 
munications to  the  Society  of  which  the  chief  merit  is  the  complete 
representation  they  give  of  the  condition  of  some  nation  or  com- 
munity in  present  or  in  past  times.  Such  contributions  to  what  is 
history  for  us,  and  will  in  its  turn  become  history  to  those  who 
follow  UB,  must  always  prove  most  acceptable.   Our  Journal^  indeed, 
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conld  not  haye  attained  the  place  it  now  holds  in  public  estimation, 
if  it  had  not  made  provision  for  the  wants  and  tastes  of  more 
classes  than  one ;  if  it  had  not  had  a  strong  colonial  and  foreign 
element  mixed  np  with  the  mass  of  English  material  that  mast 
needs  constitute  its  staple. 

lAssnming  that  we  are  jostified  in  speaking  of  ourselves  as  a 
scientific  body,  with  social  man  as  our  subject,  and  the  most  exact 
and  precise  knowledge  attainable  as  our  aim ;  what,  it  may  be  asked, 
can  we  do  to  perfect  this  scientific  work?  The  time  is  deemed 
favourable  to  the  reconsideration  of  the  scientific  work  of  the 
Society.  What  do  these  words  mean  ?  I  take  them  to  point  to  a 
larger  introduction  of  the  scientific  element  into  all  the  work  we  do, 
into  the  papers  read  at  our  meetings  and  published  in  our  Journal, 
and  into  the  miscellaneous  contents  of  this,  the  true  mirror  of  our 
intellectual  self.  Now  the  scientific  element  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing, is  nothing  else  than  the  principles  of  the  numerical  method,  of 
the  logic  of  large  numbers,  seeking  their  application,  as  tests  and 
correctives  of  all  the  numerical  statements  (tabulated  or  untabu- 
lated)  which  are  brought  before  us.  This  division,  or  section,  of 
universal  logic  has  not  yet,  I  venture  to  think,  received  the 
attention  it  deserves.  It  is  certainly  not  adequately  treated  even  in 
the  comprehensive  work  on  logic  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  I  would 
instance  the  hitherto  imperfect  treatment  of  the  principle  in* 
volved  in  the  known  reproduction  year  by  year  of  like  figures 
as  representing  great  social  phenomena,  such  as  crimes,  murders 
and  suicides,  diseases  organic  and  zymotic,  births,  deaths  and 
marriages,  production  and  consumption,  imports  and  exports.  As 
yet  we  have  scarcely  gone  beyond  the  statement  of  the  general  fact, 
the  announcement  of  the  principle.  We  have  not  sufficiently  tested 
its  truth ;  we  have  not  sought  out  the  class  of  facts  respecting 
which  it  is  true,  the  class  (if  any)  in  reference  to  which  it  is  less 
true  or  even  quite  untrue.  We  have  not  determined  how  far  the 
phenomenon  is  influenced  by  the  number  of  recurring  facts,  how  far 
by  the  character  of  the  facts  themselves.  We  have  included  under 
one  category,  as  ruled  by  the  same  principle,  such  difierent  events 
as  zymotic  maladies,  which  fluctuate  &om  year  to  year  more  largely 
and  more  violently  than  any  order  of  facts  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge,  and  occurrences  marked  by  such  small  annual  variations 
as  marriages  or  births,..  And  though  we  know  that  the  strange 
absence  of  annual  fluctuation  which  certainly  does  characterise 
some  facts,  has  been  confidently  employed  as  an  argument  against 
the  very  existence  of  a  will  in  man,  no  serious  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  by  any  member  of  this  Society  to  place  this  matter  before  us 
in  its  true  light,  and  the  subject  of  periodical  recurrences  or  repeti* 
tions  of  the  same  figures  in  aU  its  fulness.     I  do  not  mean  to  say 
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that  this  interestiiig  subject  Las  been  wholly  neglected,  for  I  haye 
myself  more  than  once  referred  to  it ;  but  of  it,  as  of  the  whole  subject 
of  the  numerical  method,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  our  Society 
has  not  yet  done  all  that  might  have  been  expected  from  it. 

Much  also  yet  remains  to  be  done  to  improve  the  powerful 
means  of  illustration  and  instruments  of  research  which  we  possess 
in  the  tabular  forms  that  are  for  us  what  the  instruments  of  the 
chemist,  or  the  apparatus  of  the  natural  philosopher,  are  for  them. 

Again,  there  is  little,  if  anything,  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  our 
Journal  on  the  use  of  symbols ;  and  no  account  has  yet  been  giyen 
of  the  ingenious  suggestions  of  Dr.  Todd,  of  Brighton,  relative  to  the 
analysis  of  compound  facts,  and  the  construction  of  the  analytical 
tdbulcB  inveniendi  of  Lord  Bacon. 

It  is  therefore  to  the  improvement  of  our  scientific  methods  and 
their  ever  increasing  application,  as  correctives  of  error,  to  the 
order  of  facts  with  which  we  deal,  that  we  must  look  for  the 
increase  of  our  reputation  as  a  scientific  society.  And,  let  me  add, 
that  in  the  papers  which  we  select  for  reading,  and  in  the  Journal^ 
which  is  the  representative  to  the  outer  world  of  our  true  frmction 
and  aims,  it  ought  to  be  our  earnest  endeavour  to  sustain  the  scien- 
tific character  to  which  we  have  always  laid  claim.  It  ought,  I  think, 
to  be  our  ambition  to  take  and  maintain  the  same  high  position  in 
relation  to  the  several  societies  which  deal  with  human  interests 
that  has  so  long  been  conceded  to  the  Royal  Society  in  respect  of 
the  cultivators  of  physical  science.  We  should  thus  become  more 
and  more  the  scientific  centre  towards  which  would  gravitate  all 
who  are  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  time  and  thought  required 
of  those  who  prefer  laborious  truth  to  easy  speculation.  Outside 
this  narrow  circle  there  would  still  be  room  enough  for  all  honest 
workers  anxious  to  promote  social  reforms  on  the  basis  of  obvious 
wrong-doing,  without  waiting  to  ascertain  in  how  many  instances 
the  wrong  in  question  is  being  committed.  For  just  as  all  our 
social  customs  and  political  institutions — trial  by  jury,  poor  law, 
penal  code,  treatment  and  management  of  criminals — came  into 
existence  and  developed  themselves,  not  out  of  hot-beds  of  figures, 
but  because  our  ancestors  deemed  them  expedient  for  reasons  which 
commended  themselves  to  their  narrow  experience,  so  we,  their 
descendants,  may,  if  it  so  please  us,  plead  for  their  destruction  or 
modification  on  the  ground  that  we,  having  fuller  experience  of 
their  actual  working,  have  weighty  arguments  to  urge  against 
them,  or  one  or  two  apparently  typical  cases  by  which  to  prove  the 
necessity  for  change. 

In  order  to  subdue  our  social  foes  it  is  not  always  necessary  to 
bring  against  them  the  heavy  artillery  of  tabulated  figures.  Nevo^ 
theless,  as  in  the  notable  instance  to  which  I  am  about  to  refer,  it 
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must  always  be  an  immense  advantage,  in-  dealing  with  a  great 
abuse,  to  present  it  not  in  a  single  example  only,  or  even  in  one 
or  two  instances,  bat  in  its  whole  extent  and  magnitude.  And 
1  take  it  to  be  a  most  important  function  of  statistics  thus  to 
present  to  the  minds  of  men  the  whole  length,  depth,  and  breadth 
of  some  existing  evil.^  For  while  a  single  case  of  running  over  in 
our  crowded  streets,  a  single  shipwreck,  a  single  railway  accident, 
or  a  single  example  of  brutal  violence  will  affect  the  majority  of  minds 
more  than  the  most  striking  array  of  figures,  there  is  a  minority, 
comprising  a  very  large  proportion  of  active  reforming  spirits^  that 
finds  in  the  multiplication  of  accidents  and  injuries  the  strongest 
argument  in  favour  of  preventive  legislation.  On  minds  of  this 
order  figures  of  arithmetic  work  the  same  sort  of  effect  which  a 
great  novelist  or  poet  will  produce  on  the  mind  of  the  public  Each 
unit,  touched  with  the  realising  faculty  which  statists  share  with 
other  men  of  science,  becomes  instinct  with  life,  and  the  aggregate 
moves  in  his  mind,  so  to  speak,  with  a  resistless  momentum.^ 

The  illustration  of  the  advantage  of  collecting  all  the  facts 
within  our  reach,  to  which  1  said  I  would  refer,  is  taken  from  the 
life  of  that  remarkable  man  whom  I  placed  before  you  at  the  first 
ordinary  meeting  of  this  year  as  a  great  Statist — no  less  than  a  great 
Philanthropist — as  one  whose  name  ought,  I  think,  to  be  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  this  Society  as  even  more  a  social  than  a 
prison  reformer. 

The  period  of  time  to  which  my  illustration  relates  is  the  two 
years  1773,  1774,  the  centenary  of  those  which  together  make  up 
the  Session  on  which  we  are  now  entering.  It  was  in  1773  that 
John  Howard  was  appointed  Sheriff  of  Bedford,  and  in  1774,  the 
year  following,  the  legislature  passed  the  two  Acts  by  which  it 
atoned  for  past  neglect,  and,  as  far  as  legislation  could  operate, 
freed  the  prisoner  from  the  cruel  bonds  which  illegal  usages  and 
physical  neglect  had  forged  for  him.  At  the  date  to  which  1  refer 
prisons  were  private  property,  and  gaolers  lived  by  fees  levied  with 
curious  impartiality  on  guilt  and  innocence  alike.  Sheriffs  and 
justices  of  the  peace  knew  this,  and  thought  it  natural  and  right. 
But  Howard,  in  discharge  of  a  duty  which  seems  to  have  been 
systematically  neglected,  or  performed  to  no  purpose,  by  sheriffs 
who  had  preceded  him,  no  sooner  enters  the  prisons  of  Bedford,  and 
learns  that  the  gaolers  thus  paid  themselves  by  fees,  and  that  the 
practice  issued  in  the  detention  (often  for  very  long  periods)  of 
large  numbers  of  innocent  men,  than  he  bethinks  himself  of  a 
remedy.  This  *'  dull  and  even  dreary  man,"  as  he  has  been  called, 
this  "  plodder  "  and  man  of  "  very  moderate  parts,"  as  he  modestly 
styles  himself,  takes  in,  as  if  with  the  glance  of  genius,  both  the  evil 
and  its  remedy,  and,  what  is  more  surprising  still,  sets  himself  to 
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work  in  the  same  patient,  persevering  spirit  with  which  seventeen 
years  before  he  had  liberated  his  fellow  captives  in  France,  and 
reformed  the  after  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war ;  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  he  had  in  the  interval  rebuilt  and  regenerated  his  village 
of  Cardington,  to  grapple  with  this,  the  third  labonr  of  onr  modem 
Hercules. 

The  remedy  which,  simple  as  it  was,  Howard  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  discover,  was  the  substitution  of  a  fixed  salary  to  the 
gaolers  in  lieu  of  their  fees,  and  for  this  he  applied  to  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace.  But  they  could  not  move  without  a  precedent.  So, 
without  hesitation  or  loss  of  time,  Howard  rides  into  the  adjoining 
counties  in  search  of  a  precedent,  but  can  find  none.  While  busied 
in  this  fruitless  search,  however,  he  encounters  in  two  or  three  of  the 
gaols  some  poor  creatures  whose  aspect  is  "  singularly  deplorable," 
and  learns  that  they  had  been  brought  from  the  Bridewells.  He 
accordingly  sets  out  on  a  new  tour  of  inspection  into  the  counties  he 
had  so  lately  visited,  and  narrowly  examines,  not  the  bridewells  only, 
but  the  houses  of  correction,  and  the  city  and*  town  gaols ;  and  so 
makes  acquaintance  with  the  terrible  gaol-distemper,  and  its  for- 
midable associate,  the  confluent  small-pox.  Having  taken  accurate 
not<es  of  all  he  saw,  he  is  prepared,  the  very  year  after  his  appoint- 
ment as  sheriff,  to  give  his  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Now,  had  Howard  rested  content  with  one  or  two  facts  of  either 
kind — an  instance  or  two  of  illegal  fees,  a  few  examples  of  sickly 
prisons — he  would  certainly  have  failed.  It  was  the  completeness 
of  his  inquiry,  and  the  consequent  number  of  his  &cts  that  carried 
the  day.  Prepared  at  every  point,  without  a  break  in  his  armour 
of  proof,  he  bore  down  all  opposition  by  the  weight  of  hia  facts, 
and  won,  what  he  richly  deserved,  the  greatest  victory  achieved 
single  handed  in  the  Parliamentary  History  of  England. 

In  this  simple  history  you  have  a  good  illustration  of  what 
statistics  in  the  hands  of  a  master  can  efiect ;  and  I  submit  that 
if  Howard  had  done  no  more  than  this,  he  would  have  established 
a  claim  to  recognition  at  our  hands.  Bub  when  we  reflect  that  this 
work,  begun  and  finished  within  the  narrow  span  of  time  allotted  to 
a  single  Session  of  this  Society,  was  but  a  fraction  of  that  greater 
work  of  four  and  thirty  years,  which  began  with  the  liberation  of 
his  fellow  prisoners  in  France,  and  went  on  steadily,  silently, 
unostentatiously,  till  his  death  in  Russia,  we  must  admit  that  this 
claim  to  recognition  gains  strength  the  more  we  think  about  it. 

If  I  am  asked  what  shape  this  recognition  ought  to  take,  I 
answer,  some  act  of  ours  to  show  that  we  have  taken  note  of  the 
fact  that  this  year,  1873,  is  the  centenary  of  Howard's  appointment 
as  Sheriff  of  Bedford ;  this  Session  of  1873-74,  the  centenary  of 
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the  great  statistical  inquiry  which  had,  as  its  immediate  result,  the 
removal  of  one  of  the  greatest  reproaches  that  ever  stained  the  fair 
fame  of  England.  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke,  an  esteemed  member  of  our 
Conncil,  has  suggested  to  me  that  an  appropriate,  enduring,  and 
useful  memorial  of  this  year  and  Session  would  be  a  Howard  medal, 
to  be  awarded  every  year  to  the  author  of  the  best  essay  on  one  of 
the  many  social  questions  which  Howard  studied.  The  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war,  the  building  of  cottages  for  the  poor,  the  state 
of  prisons  and  prisoners,  of  hospitals,  barracks,  schools,  and  work- 
houses, the  contagious  diseases  that  m^y  be  said  to  inherit  the  claim 
to  the  attention  which  the  gaol-distemper  and  the  plague  received 
at  Howard's  hands — these  and  kindred  topics  would  furnish  appro- 
priate subjects  for  a  long  series  of  essays.  There  are  many  present 
here  this  evening,  who  will,  I  hope,  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that 
this  centenary  affords  a  favourable  opportunity  for  giving  to  this 
Society  the  importance  and  advantage  which  other  societies  derive 
from  having  a  medal  stamped  with  an  honoured  name,  to  be  offered 
and  given  every  year  for  the  encouragement  of  the  sciences  which 
they  cultivate. 

With  these  observations  I  leave  the  question  in  the  hands  of  the 
Council  and  Fellows  of  the  Society ;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  quite 
possible  that  I  attach  undue  importance  to  the  name  and  work  of 
Howard,  will  content  myself  with  offering  a  hearty  co-operation 
to  any  one  who  shall  see  fit  to  set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  this 
purpose. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  who  think  that,  after  all, 
I  have  done  scant  justice  to  Howard  in  the  paper  which  I  read  last 
January,  that  shortcoming  must  be  ascribed  to  the  limited  nature  of 
the  thesis  I  then  undertook  to  maintain.  But  I  feel  that  if  Howard's, 
claim  to  the  name  of  Statist  be  admitted,  it  must  be  in  a  large  and 
full  sense  of  that  term — a  sense  inclusive  of  all  his  many  merits ; 
of  his  charity,  patriotism,  and  philanthropy,  no  less  than  of  his 
sound  sense,  nlre  scientific  insight,  unequalled  industry,  perfect  love 
of  truth,  and  absolute  obedience  to  the  call  of  duty.  This  great 
excellence  at  least  we  cannot  deny  him.  •  One  of  the  most  religious 
and  righteous  men  of  his  day,  he  went  beyond  all  others  in  works 
of  palliative  charity :  but  he  stood  alone  in  this ;  that  while  other 
men  rested  content  with  the  ever-beginning,  ever-recurring  work  of 
palliation,  he  alone,  not  in  high  sounding  words  but  by  silent  deeds, 
laid  the  secure  foundations  of  that  grand  Policy  of  Prevention  (the 
hope  of  the  nations  in  the  days  to  come)  for  which  the  Fellows  of 
the  Statistical  Society  are  busily  engaged,  after  Howard's  own 
method,  in  collecting  the  materials. 
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Address  of  the  President  of  Secjtion  F  (Economic  Science  and 
Statistics)  of  the  British  Association  for  ths  Advancekbkt 
of  Science,  at  the  Forty-Third  Meeting,  which  was  held  at 
Bradford,   September^  1873.      By  ths  Right  Honourable  W. 

E.  FORSTER,  M.P. 

Your  Council  have  asked  me  to  take  the  responsible  and  hononiv 
able  position  of  being  the  President  of  one  of  your  Sections.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  that  honour  cannot  have  been  conferred  upon  me 
owing  to  any  special  fitness  on  my  part,  but  rather  from  two  facts — 
the  one  that  I  do  happen  to  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  questions 
that  have  come  before  this  Section  for  many  years ;  and  the  other 
that  I  am  a  Bradford  townsman  and  a  Bradford  member.  As  a 
Bradford  man,  I  was  so  glad  to  do  what  I  could  to  welcome  the 
Association,  that  I  felt  I  could  not  refuse  to  try  to  perform  any 
duty  that  was  imposed  upon  me.  But  I  must  acknowledge  that  in 
attempting  to  do  so  I  have  found  special  grounds  of  unfitness.  The 
&ict  is,  that  my  time  and  thoughts  are  so  occupied  with  other  press- 
ing matters,  that  I  really  have  not  been  able  to  prepare  this  address 
with  that  care  and  thought,  or  to  bestow  that  pains  in  expressing 
what  I  have  to  say  that  I  know  is  due  to  so  distinguished  an 
audience.  I  merely  make  this  remark,  for  I  do  not  want  to  take  up 
your  time  by  apologies,  to  explain  why  I  have  not  followed  the 
usual  course,  and  brought  forward  a  prepared  written  address,  and 
why  I  have  thus  been  obliged  to  ask  you  to  let  me  make  a  speech 
instead  of  reading  a  paper.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  accident  of  my 
being  connected  with  the  Government,  does  not  specially  fit  me  for 
this  duty.  In  this  Section  we  deal,  and  we  must  deal,  with  politics. 
Under  our  title,  that  of  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  there  is 
hardly  any  question  of  political  discussion,  hardly  any  immediate 
question  of  pressing  legislation,  which  may  not  be  brought  within 
its  deliberations.  And  that  has  been  proved  by  you,  for  if  you  look 
at  your  own  Journal,  you  will  see  that  such  political  questions — 
pressing  questions,  and  I  may  say  burning  questions — ^have  been 
successively  brought  before  you,  as  the  question  of  the  income  tax, 
the  amalgamation  of  railways ;  education,  of  which  last  I  am  not 
unconscious  of  the  difficulties,  and  many  other  matters  that  excite 
great  interest,  and  might  be  made  use  of,  but  I  am  quite  sure  they 
will  not  at  this  Association  be  made  use  of,  for  party  purposes.  But 
it  certainly,  as  a  general  rule,  does  not  become  any  man  who  happens 
to  have  the  honour  of  being  a  member  of  the  ministry,  to  make 
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suggestions  with  regard  to  political  measures,  unless  lie  is  prepared 
to  bring  tbem  forward  and  press  tbem  upon  the  responsibility  of 
Government.  It  rather  becomes  such  members  of  the  ministry  to 
hear  suggestions,  to  listen  to  them,  and  carefully  consider  them.  A 
man  who  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  must  also  recollect  that  he 
must  consider  his  colleagues,  and  must  be  very  careful  to  say 
nothing  that  will  commit  them.  However,  care  in  these  matters 
may  be  pushed  too  &.r,  and  as  I  am  here  now,  all  I  can  do  is  to  ask 
you  to  forget,  as  I  have  tried  to  do,  that  I  am  connected  with  the 
Government,  and  to  remember  that  in  what  I  now  say  I  commit  no 
one  but  myself. 

I  think  this  question  will  occur  to  many  of  you,  as  it  did  to  me, 
Why  in  this  Association  do  we  deal  with  politics  ?  What  business 
have  we  to  have  such  a  Section  as  this ;  why  should  we  discuss 
political  matters ;  what  has  the  discussion  of  politics  to  do  with  the 
meetings  of  a  scientific  congress  ?  There  is  an  immediate  answer 
to  this  question,  and  that  is,  that  afber  all,  there  is  a  science  in 
politics.  If  the  political  theorist — and  I  do  not  use  the  word  as  a 
word  of  reproach— but  if  the  political  thinker  misconceives  or  mis- 
states, or  mistakes  his  facts  or  his  statistics,  he  as  surely  fails  aa 
does  the  student  of  physical  science  who  generalises  from  a  partial 
or  imperfect  series  of  experiments.  In  like  manner,  if  the  practical 
politician,  in  attempting  to  apply  the  principles  of  economic  science, 
breaks  the  laws  of  that  science— ^for  instance,  the  laws  of  political 
economy — the  result  will  be  that  he  will  pay  the  penalty  in  the 
failnre  of  his  political  measures,  as  certainly  as  does  the  practical 
mechanic  or  chemist  who  ignores  the  laws  of  chemistry  or  those 
regulating  the  application  of  mechanical  forces. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  although  this  is  true,  such  is  the 
immense  range  which  our  Section  would  extend  over,  that  there 
would  be  a  danger  in  its  taking  up  too  much  of  our  attention,  and 
that  these  subjects  had  better  be  lefl  to  the  kindred  Association 
which  was  started  as  the  great  development  of  our  Section — the 
Social  Science  Association — of  which  my  noble  friend  Lord  Houghton 
will  be  chairman  on  an  early  day.  But  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  danger  of  our  monopolising  too  much  attention.  A^r  all,  a 
very  large  number  of  members  of  our  Association  are  those  who  act 
with  great  knowledge  and  interest  in  physical  science,  and  who 
with  great  power  give  information  and  show  anxiety  to  hear  what 
their  fellow  members  have  to  tell  them.  But  I  should  be  sorry  to 
see  this  Section  omitted  from  our  programme.  I  think  there  is 
great  advantage  in  bringing  together  men  of  science  and  politicians. 
Perhaps  one  result  of  this  may  be  that  we  shall  obtain  higher 
scientific  culture.  I  wish  that  this  may  be  the  case.  Over  and 
over  again,  in  the  wgrk  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  try  to  do,  I  have 
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lamented  my  own  scientific  ignorance.  I  have  felt — ^and  I  liave  no 
doubt  others  who  have  attempted  it  have  also  felt — that  we  conld 
act  more  snccessfnllj  if  we  knew  moie  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
There  is  hardly  any  fact  in  human  intercourse,  hardly  any  influence 
.which  a  man  can  bring  to  bear  on  his  fellow  men,  that  might  not  he 
explained,  illustrated,  and  enforced  by  some  analogy  of  outward 
nature — that  has  not,  as  it  were,  its  counterpart  in  the  workings 
of  nature  in  the  eyes  of  the  man  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  have 
some  real  knowledge  of  both  men  and  things. 

Again,  there  is  undoubtedly  an  advantage  in  subjecting  political 
questions  to  the  conditions  of  scientific  debate.  It  is  well  that  they 
should  sometimes  be  treated  and  debated  in  that  temper,  and  with 
that  simple  desire  for  the  discovery  of  truth  which  ought  to  charac- 
terise all  scientific  discussion.  Then,  again,  as  regards  this  special 
Section,  there  is  an  advantage  in  the  political  theorist  or  thinker 
being  brought  into  contact  with  the  practical  politicians,  for  when 
they  come  together  I  think  the  theorist  would  perhaps  learn  to 
appreciate  and  estimate  more  fairly  than  he  sometimes  does  the 
immense  friction,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  with  which  the  practical 
politician  has  to  deal,  and  which  he  finds  to  clog  and  interfere  with 
his  efforts.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  announce  and  explain  the  law  of 
economic  science.  In  outward  nature  you  have  to  deal  with  dead 
facts.  In  economic  science,  affecting  the  political  and  social  condi- 
tion of  men,  you  have  to  deal  with  persons  who  have  free  will,  and 
the  power  of  exercising  it,  and  of  refusing  to  obey  the  laws  which 
you  explain,  and  we  none  of  us  can  forget  that  we  have  to  contend 
with,  and  to  take  account  of,  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  men  and  the 
passions,  and  even  the  prejudices  of  men,  and  that  it  is  not  enough 
for  a  State  to  declare  the  laws  of  economic  science,  of  political 
economy  fo^  example.  We  must  not  forget  that  many  men  will  not 
obey  those  laws,  however  clearly  we  may  explain  them  and  point 
out  the  penalty  of  their  transgression.  Sometimes  they  disbelieve 
in  the  penalty,  often  they  ignore  it ;  and  not  seldom,  knowing  its 
existence,  they  prefer  to  incur  it.  We  must  take  into  account  the 
existence  of  this  friction,  and  we  must  be  prepared  for  this  result — 
a  very  disappointing  result,  and  a  result  of  which  I  am  sure  experi- 
mental philosophers  would  gpreatly  complain  if  they  were  beset  with 
it  in  physical  science — and  that  is,  that  though  just  in  proportion, 
as  in  any  political  measure,  the  laws  of  economic  science  are  broken, 
there  will  be  weakness  and  probable  failure  in  that  political  mea- 
sure, it  by  no  means  follows  -that  just  in  proportion  as  the  law  is 
kept  and  adhered  to  there  will  be  success.  It  is  not  seldom  tlie 
case  that  by  its  very  truthfulness  a  measure  excites  so  much  oppo- 
sition that  it  insures  its  own  defeat.  Well,  that  is  a  reason  which 
thinkers  ought    to  bear  in    mind  when  they  sometimes  accufie 
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political  men  of  delaying  to  bring  forward  measures  of  which  they 
are  convinced.  It  is  a  gronnd,  and  a  reasonable  and  proper  ground 
very  often,  for  the  postponement  of  a  political  measure  based  upon 
true  principles.  Those  who  are  most  in  favour  of  such  a  measure, 
and  most  advocate  it,  feel  that  they  are  doing  it  harm  by  pre- 
maturely bringing  it  forward.  But  som^  persons  push  that  doctrine 
too  far,  and  say  that  it  is  a  reason  and  an  excuse  why  a  measure 
should  be  brought  forward  upon  false  principles.  Now,  that  I  do  not 
admit.  I  believe  that  nothing  is  really  gained,  though  something 
may  sometimes  seem  to  be  gained,  by  any  man  bringing  forward  a 
political  measure  upon  principles  in  which  he  hiniiself  disbelieves. 
He  may  be  quite  sure  that,  in  the  different  opinions  of  men,  if  it  be 
at  all  desirable  that  such  a  measure  should  become  law,  there  arc 
plenty  of  people — if  he  will  simply  drop  behind  and  not  do  that  of 
which  he  disapproves — ^who  will  oome  forward  and  advocate  it  who 
do  really  approve  of  it. 

But  I  must  now,  after  these  prefatory  remarks,  go  to  the  special 
work  of  this  Section.  I  believe  it  is  usual  for  the  President  to  refer 
in  his  address  to  the  progpress  of  economic  science  for  the  past  year. 
Well,  I  think  you  will  hardly  expect  me  to  do  that.  If  I  were  to 
refer  to  the  progress  of  economic  science,  I  should  have  to  show  to 
what  extent,  amongst  other  ways,  it  has  been  put  forward  or  not 
in  legislation.  I  should  have  to  defend  the  Gh)vemment  against 
charges  that  perhaps  might  be  made  of  its  not  having  been  put 
forward.  Well,  I  believe  that  you  will  feel  that  I  should  be  taking 
a  very  unfair  advantage  of  the  post  I  occupy,  and  of  the  duty  yoi^ 
have  kindly  imposed  upon  me,  if  I  were  to  make  this  an  opportunity 
of  defending  the  Government.  And,  in  fact,  I  cannot  forget  that 
one  very  important  branch  of  economic  science  would  be  considered 
to  be  that  with  which  I  am  myself  connected — that  of  Education-^ 
and  if  I  were  to  attempt  such  a  review,  it  should  necessarily  partake 
of  a  much  more  personal  character  than  J  should  desire.  I  there< 
fore  resist  the  temptation,  although  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is  a  tqmp* 
tation,  when  I  have  before  me  such  an  audience  as  this,  to  vindicate 
the  principles  upon  which',  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  I  have  acted ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  explain ;  and  I  think  I  should  be  able  to  explain 
with  success,  the  fact  that  we  have  acted  upon  principle,  and  not 
upon  motives  of  expediency. 

But  talking  of  a  review  of  progress,  I  should  be  exceedingly 
glad,  if  I  were  able,  to  make  any  full  statement  of  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  the  economic  condition  of  the  English 
people — ^not  for  the  last  year  only — ^for  we  cannot  judge  by  such  a 
short  period,  but  for  a  longer  time — say  from  the  time  when  this 
Section  was  first  formed,  which  I  believe  to  be  about  forty  years 
ago. 
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Now  what,  after  all,  is  the  great  object  of  our  deliberations  in 
this  Section  ?  Why  do  we  collect,  and  test,  and  analyse  statistics  ? 
and  why  do  we  stndy  the  principles  of  economic  science  and  the 
mode  in  which  those  principles  are  and  onght  to  be  applied  ?  Many 
would  reply,  mainly  in  order  to  promote  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  community.  Well,  I  should  be  exceedingly 
glad  if  some  member  of  your  Association,  well  quali6ed  to  do  so, 
would  consider  whether,  at  some  forthcoming  opportunity,  a  careful 
comparison  could  not  be  made  as  to  the  economic  condition  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  English  people  at  this  time,  as  compared  with 
what  it  was  forty  years  ago.  I  have  not  made  that  comparison. 
I  have  not  had  time  to  collect  the  neoessary  statistics ;  bat  I  think 
this  statement  will  hardly  be  challenged,  that — ^take,  for  example, 
the  condition  of  the  manual  labourers  of  the  country,  which  is  after 
all  the  largest  class  of  the  community,  and  must  continue  to  be  so 
— there  has  been  progress  the  most  hopeful  for  the  future,  and  the 
most  remarkable,  as  compared  with  like  periods  in  the  past.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  denied  that  the  great  body  of  manual  labourers 
throughout  the  country  have  a  greater  share  of  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  of  life  than  they  had  forty  years  ago ;  that  they  are 
able  to  obtain  more  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts,  and  even  of 
some  of  the  luxuries  of  life ;  that  their  wages  are  higher  (on  which 
point  I  would  refer  you  to  the  paper  yesterday  read  by  Professor 
Leone  Levi,  bearing  in  some  measure  on  this  matter),  not  only 
higher  in  themselves,  but  also  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  living. 
There  was  g^reat  reason  that  they  should  be  higher.  The  higher 
rate,  too,  is  earned  with  shorter  hours ;  and  labour,  generally  speak- 
ing— 'I  won't  now  speak  of  every  trade,  bub  generally  speaking — ^is 
conducted  under  improved  conditions,  from  those  which  existed  at 
the  former  period.  Passing  from  these  purely  material  conditions, 
much  as  there  is  yet  to  do  in  education,  no  one  will  deny  that  ihere 
has  been  progress  in  education.  No  one,  I  think,  will  deny  that 
there  has  been  progress  in  general  culture,  and,  speaking  generally, 
I  believe  there  has  been  great  progress  in  better  and  more  kindly 
relations  between  this  large  and  important  class  and  other  classes 
of  the  community.  Well,  now,  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  these 
remarks  were  misapprehended. 

Do  not  suppose  me  to  think,  in  stating  my  belief  that  there 
has  been  progress,  that  we  have  got  to  that  point  at  which  we  can 
rest  and  be  thankful.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  supposed  for  a 
moment  to  be  suggesting  apathy  to  ourselves  in  our  endeavours  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  manual  labourer,  or  suggesting  or 
advising  content  to  him — ^if  by  content  be  meant  a  cessation  of 
efforts  for  his  own  improvement.  J  believe  there  is  much  in  the 
condition  of  labour  and  the  state  of  manual  labourers  throughout 
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the  conniry  to  which  the  word  content  wonld  be  by  no  means 
applicable ;  there  is  mnch  for  others  to  do  for  them,  and  still  more 
for  them  to  do  for  themselves.  I  merely  mention  this  progress  as  a 
stimnlus  for  the  future — ^not  as  any  ground  for  rest. 

This  is  not  fche  place  or  the  time  to  dilate  upon  what  labourers 
can  do  for  themselves,  and  all  I  would  say  on  that  matter  is,  that 
when  any  of  us  are  advised  or  speak  against  what  we  may  think 
to  be  the  besetting  sins  of  the  labouring  class,  we  ought  never  to 
forget  what  are  the  besetting  sins  of  our  own  class.  We  must 
also  recollect  that,  in  the  present  state  of  civilisation  we  must  make 
a  great  distinction  between  crime  and  vice — remembering  that  crime 
and  vice  cannot  be  attacked  in  like  manner.  We  must  continue 
to  punish  crime,  to  bring  force  to  bear  upon  it ;  but  as  regards  vice 
— and  I  include  in  it  that  great  and  terrible  vice  of  drunkenness — 
I  believe  we  shall  be  obliged  to  admit  that  the  time  has  long  passed 
— indeed  I  doubt  when  it  ever  existed — in  which  we  can  attack  vice 
with  success  by  force,  or  by  any  means  but  persuasion. 

As  regards,  however,  what  can  be  done  by  others,  by  such  a 
Section  as  this,  by  the  Legislature,  for  the  condition  of  the  manual 
labourers — I  believe  that,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  done, 
very  much  more  may  be  done.  I  alluded  to  what  appears  to  mc, 
speaking  generally,  the  improved  condition  of  the  labourer — that  *b 
to  say,  by  the  help  of  scientific  discoveries,  man  fights  nature  with 
less  suffering  to  himself.  There  are  many  of  us  who  can  detail  tl  e 
beneficent  results  of  scientific  discovery  in  one  case  after  another. 
All  1  will  say  is,  that  I  believe  these  conquests  over  nature  are  bi.  t 
the  preludes  to  future  triumphs,  and  that  I  look  forward  to  the 
great  and  beneficent  results  being  still  more  apparent  in  the  ftiture 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  ^m  the  thought  and  experiments 
of  scientific  men,  that  they  will  enable  the  products  of  nature  to  be 
realised  for  the  good  of  man  with  less  suffering  to  the  individual 
worker. 

Take,  again,  the  advantages  of  free  trade;  and  what,  after  all,  is 
free  trade  but  the  simply  carrying  out  of  scientific  laws  ?  It  means 
nothing  else.  There  was  a  dispute  in  old  time  as  to  whether  the 
manual  labourer  would  gain  by  free  trade.  No  one  now  would 
raise  that  dispute  for  a  moment.  Not  only  English  labourers  have 
gained,  but  from  our  having  learnt  the  lesson,  and  having  adopted 
the  principles  of  free  trade,  even  the  labourers  of  other  countries, 
where  they  have  not  learnt  these  principles,  have  shared  in  the 
advantages  of  free  trade,  which  we  in  these  great  centres  of  com- 
merce have  made  our  own.  I  do  trust  we  may  now  see  grounds  for 
supposing  that  other  nations  are  leamiug  from  our  example,  and  as 
their  working  men  have  gained  by  what  we  have  done,  so  our  work- 
ing men  may  gain  by  what  they  will  do. 
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I  can  hardly  avoid  making  one  allasion  to  an  event  of  the  past 
year — to  the  very  encouraging  support  of  free  trade  shown  by  the 
action  of  the  French  Government.  To  the  Emperpr  Napoleon  we 
have  all  been  gratefal,  for  using  his  power  in  support  of  free  trade, 
and  we  have  to  acknowledge  his  patriotism  and  his  fidelity  to  know- 
ledge and  to  true  political  philosophy  in  encouraging  principles  of 
free  trade  in  France.  But  we  know  that  they  were  forced  upon  the 
French  people,  and  we  did  not  know  what  they  might  do  when  they 
had  freedom  to  do  as  they  thought  best.  What  has  been  the 
result  ?  The  Government — though  having  at  its  head  a  statesman 
who  was  not  himself  convinced  upon  this  matter,  and  who  had  great 
influence — ^have  in  the  past  year  declared  themselves  decidedly  in 
favour  of  free  trade.  I  cannot  doubt  that  that  fact  will  have  taken 
hold  upon  men  both  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  But 
economic  science  does  not  apply  merely  to  the  interchange  of  com- 
modities between  nations,  but  to  the  interchange  of  all  matters  of 
value.  I  think  we  feel  that  its  principles  must  be  enforced  and 
carried  out  both  with  regard  to  land  and  to  labour. 

There  should  be  nothing  in  the  law  whatever  which  should 
prevent  the  most  entire  freedom  in  selling  and  buying  land, 
because  I  think  that  the  mere  statement  of  this  principle  oan 
hardly  be  disputed,  and  is  almost  sufiBcient  to  encourage  us  in  the 
reforms  that  will  be  necessary  to  carry  it  out.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  labour — there  must  be  freedom  to  sell  it  and  freedom 

to  buy  it. 

Then,  again,  T  suppose  our  sanitary  improvements  must  be  con- 
sidered to  come  within  the  range  of  our  Section.  Well,  there  in 
much,  very  much,  to  do  in  that  matter.  I  think  our  aims  in  this 
direction  are  higher — ^and  I  take  comfort  from  the  fact — ^than  they 
used  to  be.  We  are  aiming  not  only  at  preventing  death,  but  at 
making  life  better  worth  living  by  making  it  more  healthy.  And 
we  no  longer  forget  that  in  fighting  our  battle  against  disease,  it  is 
not  those  only  who  are  killed  that  are  merely  to  be  considered,  but 
also  the  wounded.  In  those  terrible  inflictions  of  preventible  disease 
throughout  the  country  the  loss  of  life  is  very  sad ;  but  even  more 
sorrowful,  to  my  mind,  are  the  numbers  of  our  fellow  creatures — 
fellow  countrymen  and  women — who  are  doomed  to  struggle  and 
fight  the  battle  of  life  under  the  most  severe  conditions,  because  of 
the  wounds  they  have  received  from  preventible  diseases.  And  on  a 
matter  like  this  you  will  at  once  see  the  advantages  of  this  Section. 
It  is  most  desirable  that  all  those  projects  for  sanitary  improvement 
which  are  proposed  by  political  thinkers,  or  by  practical  politicians, 
should  be  at  once  tested  by  scientific  law  and  by  men  who  axe 
accustomed  to  make  it  a  special  subject  with  them. 

I  will  not  say  anything  more  about  my  own  paiiicalar  Seotion ;  I 
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would  merely  refer  to  what  I  yentnred  to  say  after  the  able  address 
of  yonr  President  on  Wednesday  evening. 

I  wo  aid,  however,  refer  to  the  discussion  yesterday  on  the  papers 
read  by  my  friends,  Mr.  Morris  and  Professor  Leone  Levi,  with 
reference  to  our  expecting,  in  the  increased  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity, a  greater  diminution  in  the  pauperism  of  the  country  than 
we  yet  see.  I  believe  there  is  a  diminution,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
it  will  be  shown  to  a  greater  extent  in  a  short  period.  But  I  am 
rather  anxious — I  may  be  thought  by  some  rather  heretical  in  what 
I  am  going  to  say — ^that  in  our  objection  to  uue  evils  that  accompany 
a  poor  law,  we  should  not  carry  that  objection  to  the  extent  of 
imagining  that  we  could  do  without  any  poor  law.  The  objections 
to  the  poor  law  lie  up6n  the  surface.  I  fear  it  is  true  that  it  does 
encourage  a  want  of  thrift,  and  to  some  extent  does  deaden  or 
weaken  and  make  less  likely  the  performance  of  domestic  duties. 
And  there  ought  to  be  very  great  reason  for  the  poor  law,  if  it  be 
possible  to  make  this  charge.  I  think  there  is  great  reason.  I  do 
not  believe  that,  in  the  present  state  of  civilisation,  it  is  safe  or  right 
not  to  acknowledge  the  principle  of  the  poor  law,  namely,  that  a 
man  shall  have  a  right  to  live,  and  that  absolute  destitution  shall 
be  prevented.  Very  few  of  us  are  aware  of  the  advantage  that  the 
acknowledgment  of  this  principle  has  been  to  us.  In  comparing 
our  social  struggles,  our  political  convulsions,  in  England  with 
those  of  the  continent,  I  believe  that  the  one  great  reason  why  we 
have  got  through  them  with  comparative  safety,  and  have  had 
reform  instead  of  revolution — has  been  that  the  large  body  of  our 
people  have  known  that  this  right  is  acknowledged — the  right  to 
live. 

Going  back  to  the  progress  to  which  I  have  referred,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  two  facfcs.  Those  of  you  who  have  studied  political 
economy,  and  are  familiar  with  the  writers  on  that  subject  of 
twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  years  ago,  will  remember  that  they  almost 
^  supposed  that  there  would  be  no  great  improvement  without  a 
great  decrease  in  the  population,  or  at  any  rate  without  a  great 
decrease  in  its  increase,  if  I  may  so  put  it.  Mr.  Malthus,  Mr.  Mill, 
and  many  other  most  able  and  excellent  political  economists,  advo- 
cated very  strongly  what  they  called  a  prudential  check  on  popu- 
lation as  the  only  means,  or  the  most  probable  means,  of  making 
progress  in  prosperity.  Well,  but  our  progress  has  been  made  with- 
out this  check,  and  in  spite  of  the  great  increase  in  population.  I 
am  a  bad  statistician,  but  I  believe  the  increase  during  the  last 
forty  years  has  been  greater  than  in  almost  any  other  previous  term 
of  forty  years.  The  increase  in  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales,  in  round  numbers,  has  been  from  \6\  millions  in  1831,  to 
21^  millions  in  1871,  and  yet  the  population  is  more  prosperous. 
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Again,  if  there  has  been  great  progress  on  the  whole  in  the  well- 
being  of  the  labourer,  there  has  also  been  progress  in  the  well-being 
of  the  capitalist.  I  am  not  going  to  speak  of  the  special  profits  of 
special  trades,  but  I  believe  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  the 
increase  of  capital  in  this  country  has  been  much  more  than  has 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population.  Well,  if  both  classes — 
capitalists  and  labourers — ^have  on  the  whole  bettered  their  con- 
dition, I  am  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  that  there  is,  as  I  believe,  a 
better  feeling  between  the  two. 

I  hope  my  friend  Mr.  Morris,  if  he  is  here,  will  let  me  make 
some  allusion  to  his  able  paper  of  yesterday.  I  do  not  agree  with 
all  his  views;  but  I  wish  to  treat  them  in  the  same  spirit  with 
which  he  treated  the  views  of  others — a  spirit  of  faii*ness  and  willing- 
ness to  appreciate  what  could  be  said  on  the  other  side.  I  am 
aware  it  is  by  no  means  a  rare  feeling,  but  a  very  common  feeling 
at  this  time,  that  the  disputes  between  labour  and  capital  are  more 
dangerous  and  more  fierce  than  they  were  at  former  periods.  I 
must  demur  to  this  statement.  I  think  it  may  be  true  that  these 
disputes  are  sometimes  carried  on  upon  a  larger  scale  than  formerly, 
because  the  number  of  labourers  is  grea4»r  now,  and  the  power  of 
communication  is  much  easier ;  but  what  I  venture  to  say  is  this — 
that  these  disputes  are  conducted  with  much  less  fierceness  and 
acrimony  than  in  former  times.  I  also  believe  that  they,  generally 
speaking,  do  not  last  so  long.  For  instance,  there  are  some  Brad- 
ford men,  I  suppose,  who  can  remember  the  fierce  struggle  there 
was  against  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  Bradford,  the  violent 
fights  that  there  were  at  that  time,  though  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  have  anything  of  that  kind  in  Bradford  now.  Again, 
I  can  recollect,  almost  as  a  boy,  I  was  learning  a  manu&cturing 
business  at  Norwich,  and  there  there  was  a  dispute,  and  the  masters 
had  to  walk  through  the  town  looking  with  suspicion  at  almost 
everybody  that  was  coming  near  them,  for  fear  of  having  vitriol 
thrown  into  their  eyes.  That,  again,  is  a  state  of  things  that  has 
long  passed  away.  Again,  take  the  Preston  strike  of  twenty  years 
ago,  which  I  studied  somewhat  keenly.  That  was  a  struggle  that 
lasted  longer  than  almost  any  dispute  of  modem  times,  and  I  must 
add  my  conviction  that  there  is  not  that  foolish  struggle  against  the 
laws  of  science  that  there  was  in  former  times. 

Well,  then,  as  I  demur  to  my  friend  Mr.  Morris's  st-atement,  he 
will  not  be  surprised  if  I  say  that  I  demur  to  the  remedy  he  pro- 
posed at  the  close  of  his  paper.  I  think  he  overrates  the  evil :  but, 
whether  he  does  so  or  not,  his  remedy — a  league  of  capitalists  and 
capital  throughout  the  country — is  one  which  I  should  be  most 
grieved  to  see  any  attempt  to  apply.  Whatever  individual  labourers 
may  advise  their  fellows,  I  believe  that  in  this  country,  where  the 
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interests  of  the  labouring  men  are  so  varied,  however  it  may  be 
advised,  a  league  of  labour  against  capital  is  impossible.  There  may 
be  talk  about  it  at  meetings,  and  there  may  be  talk  about  it  in  the 
newspapers,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  its  possibility,  though  if  anything 
could  make  it  possible,  it  would  be  a  league  of  capitalists  against 
labourers.  I  think  we  shall  agree  that  two  such  opposing  leagues 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  from  which  the  country 
could  suffer.  I  should  tremble  at  the  thought  of  our  industry  being 
divided  into  hostile  forces,  and  all  the  industrial  workers  of  Eng- 
land being  distributed  into  opposing  camps.  Some  persons  would 
say  it  is  impossible  because  the  capitalists  and  labourers  would  be 
so  unequally  matched  in  power — that  now  you  have  given  votes 
to  the  labourers,  their  numbers  and  the  power  of  their  votes 
would  make  them  so  much  stronger  than  the  capitalists.  Now,  I 
cannot  take  that  ground  myself.  I  think  if  the  two  parties  were 
unwise  enough  to  band  themselves  in  opposition — a  thing  which  I 
believe  they  never  will  do — they  would  not  be  so  unequally  matched. 
I  believe  that  money  will  always  buy  men,  and  capital  always  find 
support  among  labourers.  I  believe  they  would  not  be  unmatched  in 
power ;  and  although  I  know  very  well  that  my  friend  and  others 
only  mention  such  a  remedy  for  extreme  occasions,  and  would 
advocate  it  on  the  fairest  principles,  I  believe  that  if  the  contest 
once  took  place,  it  would  be  conducted  with  equal  recklessness  on 
both  sides.  Under  these  circumstances  1  take  some  additional  com- 
fort from  one  political  measure  with  which  I  had  something  to  do. 
If  there  was  anything  like  such  a  struggle  between  classes  through- 
out the  country,  there  would  be  such  a  disposition  on  the  side  of 
each  party  to  clutch  the  power  of  the  law,  and  to  aim  at  legislative 
measures,  as  cannot  but  make  me  feel  glad  that  the  Qovernment  of 
which  I  am  a  member  have  done  something  towards  bridling  the 
power  of  the  leaders  on  each  side  by  giving  to  the  voters  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ballot;  and  that  brings  me  to  one  remark,  which, 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  make,  and  it  is  this — that  putting 
aside  the  possibility  of  these  opposing  leagues,  and  I  di8m\^s  them 
from  my  mind — I  think  that  on  both  sides,  those  who  advocate  the 
rights  of  labour  and  those  who  advocate  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  capital,  there  is  a  little  too  much  anxiety  to  make  use  of  the  law. 
No  doubt  there  should  be  perfect  freedom  in  selling  labour,  and  that 
implies  that  there  should  be  perfect  freedom  in  combination.  I 
believe  there  was  no  greater  mistake  than  the  attempt  to  prevent  a 
man  from  agreeing  with  his  fellow  workmen  as  to  the  conditions 
upon  which  he  should  like  to  sell  his  labour.  But,  of  course,  we 
should  also  say  that  there  should  be  perfect  freedom  to  refuse  to 
combine,  and  that  such  right  should  be  respected  and  protected. 
But  in  our  effort  to  secure  that  freedom  we  must  not  try  to  get  the 
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«law  to  do  that  which  it  cannot  rightly,  or  in  fact  effect aalljr  do. 
We  can  make  nse  of  the  law  to  protect  the  Queen's  subjects  against 
bodily  harm  and  physical  violence,  but  it  is  no  use  attempting  to 
protect  men  against  persuasion  or  even  against  moral  intimidation. 
They  can  only  protect  themselves,  and  if  the  law  attempts  or  strives 
to  do  that  it  will  surely  fail,  and  probably  lead  those  against  whom 
the  attempts  are  exercised,  to  think  that  there  is  a  desire  to  inter- 
fere by  recourse  to  the  law  with  their  reasonable  freedom.  And  I 
think,  in  dealing  with  this  question  of  the  law,  we  should  not  have 
recourse  to  exceptional  legislation. 

To  illustrate  that,  I  may  say  that  very  few  things  have  been 
done  by  the  House  of  Commons  that  I  so  much  regret  as  the  way  in 
which  we  dealt  with  trades'  unions  at  Sheffield.  I  think  the  law 
we  passed,  in  order  to  get  at  information  with  regard  to  trades* 
unions  at  Sheffield,  to  obtain  an  available  blue  book  as  to  what 
had  been  done  at  Sheffield,  was  one  much  to  be  regretted.  We 
issued  a  Commission,  and  we  stated  that  every  man,  whatever  he 
had  done,  might  come  before  that  Commission  and  give  evidence 
perfectly  free  from  any  of  the  consequences  of  the  crime  he  had 
committed.  What  was  the  result?  That  we  had  men  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  plotting  and  planning  of  deliberate  murder,  who 
came  forward  and  stated  what  they  had  been  guilty  of,  and  then 
there  was  the  declaration  of  the  law  which  saved  them  from  the 
oonsequeuces  of  their  crime.  That  did  not  apply  merely  to  the  caee 
of  king's  evidence,  where  the  least  guilty  would  be  saved,  and  the 
more  guilty  punished,  but  it  was  a  paltering  with  the  law,  applying 
as  it  did  to  all  who  were  guilty,  affording,  as  it  did,  protection  to 
the  murderer — ^and  that  in  order  that  we  might  acquire  information 
on  which  to  found  exceptional  legislation.  Such  a  step  will,  I  hope, 
never  be  repeated.  Our  real  hope  in  this  matter  must  be  that 
which  has  caused  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  progress  that  has  been 
made,  namely,  the  effect  of  public  opinion  and  education  ;  the  slow 
result  of  the  proclamation  of  truth  as  to  the  relations  of  labour  and 
capital.  By  these  means  alone  we  can  hope  to  solve  the  difficulties 
which  exist ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  such  a  Section  as  this  will 
be  a  most  useful  aid  in  this  important  work.  I  may  be  told  that 
this  hope  is  rash,  when  we  see  the  extraordinary  ideas  which  are 
propagated  in  congresses,  and  reported  day  by  day  in  the  news- 
papers. Well,  I  have  read  with  great  interest  what  has  been  said 
at  Geneva  at  both  these  congresses,  and  I  have  observed  this 
encouraging  fact — that  hardly  any  Englishmen  have  taken  part  in 
them,  and  that,  when  they  did,  it  was  on  the  side  of  good  sense,  and 
to  denounce  wild  and  impracticable  ideas.  But  this  is  not  the  first 
time  that  we  have  had  these  notions  declared  before  us. 

My  noble  Mend  (Lord  Houghton)  and  myself,  in  1848,  were  in 
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Paris,  where  -we  amnsed  and  interested  ourselves  by  trying  to  learn 
what  we  could  of  French  notions  at  that  time  about  the  relations  of 
society,  especially  of  labour  and  capital ;  and  I  am  sure  the  ideas 
which  we  now  think  strange,  were  then  stated  with  even  more 
extravagance ;  and  I  think  with  much  more  agreement  among  the 
greneral  public  than  at  this  moment.  The  Commune  of  Paris  may 
be  quoted,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fair  illustration.  The  Commune 
had  its  sad  crimes — of  that  I  fear  there  can  be  no  doubt — but  these 
crimes  and  its  very  existence  were  not  so  much  the  effect  of  French 
notions  with  regard  to  Communism.  They  were  rather  a  reaction 
against  the  central  and  severe  despotism  which  had  prevailed  in 
France,  destroying,  as  it  were,  all  local  powers,  and  trying  to  crash 
out  local  life.  I  believe  that  a  vastly  larger  number  of  working 
men  are  admitting  now  what  we  consider  to  be  the  fundamental 
facts  of  political  economy  than  was  formerly  the  case.  We  find 
they  will  now  generally  acknowledge  that  there  are,  after  all,  only 
three  ways  by  which  labour  can  be  better  remunerated.  The  first  is 
by  the  increase  of  capital,  of  the  wages  fund.  The  second  is  by  the 
diminution  of  labourers,  either  by  emigration  or  by  a  diminution  of 
population ;  and  that  not  simply  by  the  diminution  of  labourers  in 
a  special  trade.  That  is  a  mistake  which  they  still  sometimes  fall 
into.  It  may  appear  to  relieve  a  trade  for  a  time,  but  it  only  does 
so  by  driving  more  labourers  into  some  other  trade,  making  that 
trade  unremunerative  or  less  remunerative  to  the  labourer,  and  thus 
'bringing  him  back  to  the  trade  which  is  more  so.  The  only  way  in 
which  they  can  hope  for  a  remedy  under  the  second  head  is  by  a 
diminution  of  labourers  generally.  The  third  way  in  which  the 
conditions  of  labour  may  be  improved,  is  that  by  which  the  labourer 
may  himself  become  a  capitalist.  Onr  recent  progress  has  been  made 
almost  entirely  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  first  principle 
I  have  named,  viz.,  by  the  effective  industry  of  the  country — the 
capitalist  and  the  labourer  working  successfully  together,  and 
thereby  making  an  immense  increase  in  the  capital  and  in  the  labour 
fund;  but  I  think  that  all  attempts  to  better  the  conditions  of 
labour  in  the  third  way — that  of  the  labourer  becoming  capitalist — 
are  most  interesting,  most  hopefal;  and  it  seems  to  be  a  special 
business  of  such  a  Section  as  this  to  watch  the  attempts  to  carry 
out  these  experiments,  and  to  find  out  year  by  year  how  far  they 
have  been  successful. 

With  regard  to  co-operation,  just  let  me  make  one  remark. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  co-operation ;  and  if  we  attempt  to  consider 
it  scientifically  we  must  not  mix  them  up  together.  There  was  that 
form  of  co-operation  in  which  the  capitalist  or  employer  paid  the 
labourer — not  altogether  in  wages,  but  in  giving  him  a  share  of  the 
profits.     I  was  very  hopeful  that  by  such  means  the  relations  in 
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question  might  be  made  better,  and  I  am  still  hopeful,  but  perhaps 
not  qnite  so  much  so  as  I  was,  because  I  see  clearly  two  accom- 
paniments of  this ;  one  is,  that  we  cannot,  and  must  not,  expect  the 
labourer  to  take  both  sides  of  the  bargain.  We  must  not  expect 
him  to  suffer  loss,  for  sometimes  there  is  loss.  He  cannot,  if  he  is 
working  from  week  to  week,  unless  he  has  himself  become  a 
capitalist  by  saving,  do  without  his  daily  and  weekly  wages.  There- 
fove  we  have  to  pay  him  his  share  of  the  profits,  while  we  cannot 
make  him  responsible  for  a  share  of  any  loss.  He  cannot,  then,  be 
said  to  be  a  sharer  in  the  profit  and  loss ;  he  is  only  a  sharer  in  the 
profit.  Then,  again,  I  think,  if  this  were  generaUy  done  we  should 
find  that  it  would  be  merely  a  mode  of  payment,  though  perhaps  a 
more  satisfactory  mode;  but  we  might  again  have  disputes  as  to 
the  share  of  the  profits  he  ought  to  have.  This  does  not  prevent  us 
from  watching  these  experiments  with  great  care  and  anxiety,  and 
with  great  hope.  Then  there  is  the  other  mode  of  co-operation,  which 
may  be  called  co-operation  proper,  that  is  to  say,  the  co-operation 
in  which  labour  is  counted  as  capital,  and  the  labourer  becomes 
a  shareholder,  and  putting  in  some  little  savings  also,  is  an  actual 
sharer  in  the  enterprise.  Allusion  has  been  made  in  our  discussions 
to  the  growth  of  this  kind  of  co-operation  in  this  district.  We 
know  it  very  well  in  Bradford,  and  especially  in  the  neighbouring 
towns.  We  have  seen,  for  instance,  the  enormous  and  most  satis- 
factory success  of  the  Rochdale  Co-operative  Store.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  apply  this  principle  to  production;  but  I  am  most 
anxious  to  see  the  experiments  in  that  direction  scientifically 
observed.  I  am  told,  though  I  do  not  know  whether  the  statement 
is  altogether  borne  out,  that  co-operative  mills  have  been  tried,  and, 
to  a  great  extent,  have  succeeded  in  Lancashire ;  and  that  co-opera- 
tive mills,  where  established,  passed  the  commercial  crisis  with 
great  stability.  Experiments  of  this  kind  are  most  interesting, 
and  I  can  only  say  that  I  welcome  them  with  great  hopefulness. 
As  an  employer  of  labour — for  I  cannot  forget  that  I  am  stiD  an 
employer — I  think  there  is  great  advantage  in  working  men  thus 
employing  themselves  and  finding  out  the  position  of  the  capitalists, 
and  also  of  discovering  that  there  is  not  always  a  profit,  but  some- 
times a  loss,  and  that  we  must  not,  when  we  look  to  men  who  have 
made  large  fortunes,  altogether  forget  that  fortunes  have  been  lost. 
Again,  though  I  cannot  aspire  to  be  a  statesman,  yet  as  a  politician 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Government  of  the  country,  I  hail  the 
success  of  these  experiments  still  more  hopefully. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  great  causes  of  stability  in  America, 
and  even  in  France,  notwithstanding  its  many  convulsions,  is  the 
large  number  of  peasant  proprietors ;  and  I  think  we  should  have 
some  share  of  the  same  kind  of  stability  in  this  country  by  having 
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a  large  number  of  working  men  with  their  own  stake  in  the 
country  and  their  own  interest  in  its  prosperous  government.  One 
or  two  facts  have  come  out,  even  in  our  discussion,  which  have 
shown  pretty  clearly  that  it  is  not  at  all  fair,  nor  true,  to  suppose 
that  the  wages  of  the  working  man  are  in  all  cases,  or,  I  may  say, 
even  generally,  so  lavishly  spent  as  some  persons  suppose.  If  we 
could  only  get  a  really  dependable  statistical  statement  of  the 
increase  in  the  savings  of  the  working  classes  in  one  form  or  another 
in  the  last  few  years,  1  believe  we  should  be  astonished  and  delighted. 
The  success  of  your  benefit  building  societies  (upon  which  we  have 
had  a  paper  in  our  Section)  is  only  one  instance  illustrative  of  this 
fact. 

I  feel,  however,  that  I  cannot  leave  this  labour  question — the 
condition  of  the  labourer  in  England — without  one  further  remark, 
and  that  is,  some  allusion  to  the  movement  amongst  the  agricultural 
population.  There,  again,  what  a  prog^ress  will,  after  all,  be  acknow- 
ledged by  any  person,  however  much  opposed  to  the  movement! 
The  progress  we  have  made  is  shown  in  Mr.  Arch's  meetings  and 
Mr.  Arch*s  speeches ;  what  a  progress  compared  with  the  move- 
ments when  I  was  a  boy — ^say  forty  years  ago — to  the  rick  burning 
in  the  southern  counties.  I  cannot  enter  into  the  question  now,  but 
I  confess  I  am  not  sorry  that  there  is  a  movement  amongst  the 
agricultural  population.  1  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree,  in  making 
this  remark,  blame  their  employers.  1  believe  they  have  acted  as 
t)ther  employers  would  have  done — and  in  some  cases  better — for 
they  have  been  brought  more  into  contact  with  their  people.  But 
I  do  think  the  fact  of  ib  being  supposed  that  no  agricultural 
labourer  could  combine  with  his  fellow  labourers,  did  do  something 
towards  making  their  wages  lower  than  those  of  other  classes  of 
the  community.  But  in  watching  this  movement,  I  think  we  wbo, 
by  our  position,  are  not  much  interested  in  it,  should  watch  it  with 
very  great  sympathy  for  both  sides.  The  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  is  in  many,  cases  that  which  ought  to  excite  our 
sympathy;  but  the  position  of  the  farmer  also  is  a  very  difficult 
one.  His  profit  is  not  of  that  nature  that  he  can  make  a  large 
increase  of  money  payment  without  a  good  deal  of  difficulty ;  and  I 
therefore' think  it  is  a  favourable  feature  in  this  movement,  that 
there  is  a  third  class  somewhat  connected  with  it — ^the  landlords — 
who  are  in  a  position  which  enables  them  to  act  as  moderators  on 
both  sides,  and  whose  interests  are,  to  some  extent^  involved  in  the 
matter.  May  I  just  throw  out  a  hint  to  the  Section,  that  1  think  it 
would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  a  paper  could  be  produced  before  it^ 
really  bringing  the  laws  of  political  economy  to  the  solution  of  this 
question — ^how  far  the  rent  that  is  paid  for  land  affiscts  the  question 
of  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer  ? 
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There  are  only  two  other  remarks  that  I  would  make  on  this 
matter  before  I  leave  it,  which  concerns  not  so  much  the  condition 
of  England,  as  what  has  happened  outside  of  England,  bnt  which 
cannot  bnt  have  an  effect  upon  England ;  and  first  it  is  this,  that 
if  there  was  an  attempt  to  describe  progress  in  economical  wdl- 
being  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  there  wonld  be  one  great 
fact  which  wonld  appear  pre-eminent  before  all  others — the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  United  States.      I  am  not  now  entering  into  the 
moral  evils  of  slavery ;  bnt  it  may  not  be  oat  of  place  in  me  to 
allude  to  what  would   have  been  the  consequences  to   economic 
science,  if  the  slave  power  of  the  South  had  succeeded,  and  in  that 
great  country,  the  United  States,  compulsory  rather  than  free  labour 
had  been  acknowledged  to  be  the  comer-stone  of  the  social  system. 
I  believe  that  historians  will  hereafter  admit  that  the  failure  of  that 
bold  and  well-planned  attempt  to  seize  hold  of  power  in  the  United 
States  in  order  to  promote  slavery,  was  almost  the  greatest  escape 
which  civilisation  ever  had.     But  however  much  we  may  itjjoice 
over  that  escape,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  spirit  of  slavery  still 
exists.     We  hope  we  may  have  struck  some  blow  against  slavery 
this  year  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  but  I  am  made  more  sorrowful 
than  hopeful  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  matter  during  the  last 
year  or  two.     The  eflforts  made  by  men  of  our  own  tongue,  and,  I 
fear  by  men  of  our  own  race,  to  carry  on  what  is  practically  a  slave 
trade  in  the  Pacific  Islands,  are  most  dispiriting,  and  demand  our 
earnest  endeavours  to  check  it  in  every  way  we  can.     I  will  only 
just  allude  to  the  attempt  which  is  being  made  in  many  western 
countries  in  which  there  is  a  demand  for  labour,  to  forcibly  import 
Chinese  coolies,  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.     I  have,  however, 
some  hope  in  regard  to  both  tbcse  matters.     I  believe  the  moral 
sense  of  England  has  determined  that  her  name  shall  not  be  shamed 
by  the  slave  trade  in  the  Pacific,  and  I  hope  we  shall  do  our  duty  in 
regard  to  this  eastern  traffic.     I  entertain  this  hope  because  the 
inhabitants  of  eastern  nations  are  becoming  more  and  more  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves.     This  brings  me  to  the  other  fact,  which,  I 
think,  we  ought  not  to  forget,  and  that  is,  the  remarkable  intel- 
lectual movement  which  is  now  taking  place  among  eastern  nations 
— ^a  change  which  must  result  in  great  material  advancement     I 
may  allude  to  the  wonderful  reforms  in  Japan,  which  have  bo  far 
appeared  to  have  been  carried  out  in  real  substance  and  with  vitality 
of  action,  and  which  would  seem  to  show  that  this  country  is  waking 
up  from  the  dead  sleep  of  ages — a  fact  which  will,  I  think,  be  here- 
after acknowledged  as  the  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  the 
last  two  or  three  years.     I  think  we  also  see  something  of  the  same 
tendency  in  China ;  and  I  shall  be  surprised  if  we  do  not  see  some 
similar  movement  in  our  own  Indian  possessions  before  long.   Erven 
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the  recent  visit  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  although  there  was  mnch  in 
it  of  not  mnch  reality,  is,  nevertheless,  of  itself  a  very  interesting 
fact.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  ns  to  find  that  the  despotic 
ruler  of  an  eastern  nation  has  thought  it  necessary  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  west.  It  would  be  hard  to  foresee  what  will  be  the  economic 
results  of  this  intellectual  movement,  if  it  shotild  go  on  increasing 
in  extent  and* activity.  It  may  cause  to  some  extent  competition 
with  our  labourers ;  but  I  believe  that  the  general  result  of  it  will 
be  that  it  will  tend  enormously  to  the  advantage  of  both  labour 
and  capital. 

WeU,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  only  one  more  remark  to 
make  before  I  sit  down.  There  was  one  event — one  sad  event — that 
occurred  last  year  to  which  I  must  allude.  It  would  ill  become  me 
to  close  this  address  without  making  some  reference  to  the  irre- 
parable loss  which  economic  science  has  sustained  in  the  death  of 
Mr.  Mill.  That  man,  from  whose  lucid  writings  most  of  us  have 
learnt  what  political  economy  we  know,  has  been  struck  down  in 
the  ftill  vigour  of  his  thought,  with  his  power  of  expression  undi- 
minished. I  think  there  is  no  one  who  would  dispute  that  vigour, 
or  who  would  deny  that  in  his  remarkable  faculty  for  the  exposition 
and  the  illustration  of  a  truth,  John  Stuart  MiU  was  unrivulled  in 
our  time,  and  hardly  excelled  in  any  other.  But  his  loss  cannot  be 
measured  by  that  faculty  of  exposition ;  he  was  one  of  those  who 
not  merely  explained  and  declared  principles,  but  who  endeavoured 
to  apply  them.  He  was  not  content  t(  ith  stating  problems ;  he  did 
not  shrink  from  the  attempt  to  solve  them.  I  know  that  many  of 
us  would  not  in  all  cases  accept  his  solutions ;  but  who  of  us  is 
there  who  would  not  acknowledge  the  perfect  sincerity  of  his 
motive — the  absolute  truthfulness  of  his  actions  ?  Many  of  you 
knew  him  well.  I  had  not  that  privilege ;  but  I  knew  him  well 
enough  to  feel  that  the  spirit  with  which,  in  attempting  to  apply 
his  principles,  he  dealt  with  social  and  political  questions,  was  so 
pure  and  noble,  so  sincere  and  single-minded,  that  he  spread,  as  it 
were,  an  ennobling  atmosphere  around  him,  and  for  the  time  shamed 
away  all  mean  intrigue  and  personal  prejudice  or  vanity.  I  hope 
that  those  of  us  who  in  future  try  to  study  or  to  apply  those  prin- 
ciples, will  always  keep  before  us  the  example  of  the  author  of  the 
"  Principles  of  Political  Economy." 
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Opening  Address  of  the  President  of  the  Social  Science  Congress, 
at  Norwich,  October ,  1873.  By  the  Right  Honourable 
Lord  Houghton,  Vice-President  of  the  Statistical  Society. 

My  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen : — 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  any  distingnished  man  of  science 
who  annually  presides  over  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association, 
haa  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  perform.  He  is  well  acquainted 
with  at  least  one  branch  of  his  subject,  and  is  supplied  with  accurate 
information  of  all  discovery  and  progress  in  others.  He  is  thus 
enabled  not  only  to  make  his  audience  familiar  with  the  results  of 
the  latest  observation,  but  to  let  them  feel  at  what  point  they 
actually  stand  in  each  path  of  human  knowledge,  and  how  far  they 
are  justified  from  their  comprehension  of  the  past,  in  looking  forward 
to  the  development  of  future  phenomena.  Such  is  not  the  position 
of  the  occupant  of  this  chair.  He  has  not  to  deal  with  numbers 
operating  under  conditions  of  absolute  certainty,  or  with  processes 
following  the  unvarying  laws  of  external  nature.  His  factors  are 
living  men,  creatures  of  appetites,  passions,  hopes,  fears,  and  all  the 
other  incidents  of  temperament  and  will.  The  very  laws  and  insti- 
tutions to  which  they  are  subject,  are  in  great  part  of  their  own 
formation,  and  partake  of  the  mutability  of  their  nature  and  of  the 
uncertainty  of  their  destiny ;  their  very  powers  of  observation  are 
limited  by  the  conditions  of  the  society  in  which,  at  any  given 
moment,  they  happen  to  be  placed,  and  affected  by  all  the  influences 
they  profess  to  criticise  or  examine.  The  record  of  circumstances, 
which  is  commonly  called  History,  takes  inevitably  the  colour  of 
the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  the  times  in  which  it  is  written,  and 
legislation,  which  we  might  fairly  assume  to  be  the  expression  of 
the  moral  and  political  ideas  of  mankind  at  any  particular  place 
or  period,  proves,  on  accurate  examination,  to  be  a  very  false  repre- 
sentative of  actual  life.  The  fierce  and  unscrupalous  repression  of 
disorder,  becomes  the  nurse  and  propagator  of  habits  of  violence,  and 
tastes  of  cruelty,  and  ingenious  devices  for  the  detection  and 
suppression  of  fraud,  only  increase  the  ingenuities  of  villany ;  and 
not  until  the  long  and  gradual  processes  of  civilisation  call  out  a 
spontaneous  action  of  the  individual  will,  in  concurrence  with  the 
legal  requirements,  do  we  attain  that  social  condition  in  which  your 
notions  of  what  is  right  and  just  stand  any  chance  of  being  realised. 
We  need  not  look  further  than  the  annals  of  our  own  county  for 
an  illustration  of  this  necessity.     In  the  earlier  half  of  the  four- 
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teenth  century  the  ceremonj  and  fnnctions  of  public  justice  were 
nearly  as  complete  as  at  the  present  time.     There  were  the  Central 
Courts  of  Justice — not  following  the  King's  person,  though  often 
honoured  with  his  presence — the  King's  Bench,  the  Common  Bench, 
and  the   Exchequer,   sitting   regularly  as  now ;    there  were  the 
Justices  in  Eyre,  pursuing  their  circuits  at  stated  periods  and  with 
undisputed  functions,  both  of  assise  and  of  gaol  delivery;   there 
where  the  commissions  of  "good  and  lawful  men"  appointed  to  keep 
and  maintain  the  peace,  as  represented  by  the  town  and  country 
magistrates  of  our  day ;  and  yet  life  and  property  were  little  more 
secure  than  when  Archbishop  Lanfranc  implored  the  Pope  to  relieve 
him  from  the  responsibility  of  being  the  religious  ruler  of  such 
godless  tribes  of  barbarians.     There  was  hardly  a  district  without 
its  private  war,  hardly  a  road  without  its  organised  brigandage, 
hardly  a  city  without  its  continual  tumults,  in  which  every  prisoner 
had  his  hope  of  rescue.     That  veiy  institution  of  Jury,  to  which  we 
now  look  with  an  almost  superstitious  reverence,  that  shrinks  from 
any  alteration  of  its  form  and  procedure  even  on  the  most  substantial 
grounds,  was  distorted  by  the  predisposition  of  class  and  locality, 
into  an  organisation  for  the  impunity  of  crime,  and  '*  party-swearing  " 
and  perjury  became  a  point  of  honour.     In  the  first  volume  of  the 
"  History  of  Crime  in  England,"  by  Mr.  Owen  Pike,  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  which  every  student  of  legislation  and  manners  will 
look  forward  with  interest,  these  facts  are  delineated  with  great 
vivacity  and  learning,  and  their  consideration  has  impressed  me 
strongly  with  the  uncertain  data  on  which  all  Social  Science  is 
founded,  and  the  importance  of  the  connection  between  sociology 
and  biology,  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  both  in  his  philosophical 
works  and  in  the  elaborate  tabular  statement  of  Social  Facts  which 
he  has  supervised,  and  which  I  earnestly  recommend  to  your  notice, 
is  now  expounding  and  illustrating.     But  the  human  element  with 
which  even  Mr.  Spencer  has  to  deal,  is  no  such  esther  as  that  in 
which  suns  rest  and  planets  move,  or  even  as  that  terrestrial 
atmosphere  whose  composition  we  can  analyse,  and  whose  very 
storms  we  are  learning  to  subject  to  law.     Science  may  draw  its 
deductions  and  calcTilate  its  averages  from  accumulated  facts,  but 
we,  who  have  to  deal  with  a  small  range  of  phenomena,  and  to 
apply  our  conclusions  to  the  better  order,  the  more  established  peace, 
the  clearer  enlightenment,  the  wider  comfort,  the  deeper  happiness, 
of  the  social  life  in  which  our  lot  on  earth  is  cast,  may  well  be  for- 
given if  sometimes  we  doubt  whether,  even  if  we  ever  do  come  to  a 
scientific  perception  of  the  Laws  of  Social  Humanity,  it  will  help  us 
much  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  daily  existence.     Civilisation, 
acting  through  education,  must  increase  the  number  of  motive 
forces  in  the  intelligence  and  consciousness  of  the  individual,  so  as 
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to  liberate  him  more  and  more  from  that  dominion  of  one  passion 
or  one  idea  which  endangers  his  moral  liberty,  and  which,  in  its 
ultimate  form,  is  insanity  in  the  man  and  fanatic  fory  in  society. 
The  force  and  number  of  bad  motives  must  be  diminished  by  a 
larger  distribution  of  wealth,  by  the  elevation  of  labour,  by  the  more 
just  relation  of  classes,  and  by  a  firmer  independence  of  character. 
Yet,  after  all,  the  practical  Social  Science  will  ever  consist  in  makiucr 
the  be^t  we  can  of  the  materials  before  us,  in  the  simplification  of 
laws,  and  in  the  integrity  of  their  execution,  in  making  knowledge  of 
easy  access  and  of  effective  communication,  in  diminishing  to  a 
fniiiimum  the  sanitary  dangers  incident  to  the  agglomeration  of 
masses  of  men,  and  to  the  exercise  of  occupations  either  in  them- 
selves perilous  or  exposed  to  noxious  influences,  and  in  facilitating 
to  the  utmost  the  participation  of  the  largest  nnmber  in  the  produce 
of  human  labour  and  invention. 

Having  now  for  a  moment  paid  a  becoming  homage  to  the 
sphere  of  thought  and  imagination  which  may  rightfully  entitle 
itself  Social  Science  in  the  sense  of  physical  Psychology  or  absolute 
UtUity,  I  &11  back  on  a  plain  statement  of  the  legislative  measures 
of  the  last  year  that  affect  the  jurisprudence,  the  inteUectual  growth 
and  material  welfare  of  the  British  nation,  and  on  one  or  two 
questions  which,  at  the  present  time  especially,  occupy  public  atten- 
tion. The  question  of  the  submission  of  international  disputes  to  a 
neutral  tribunal  has  received  some  illustration  from  recent  events. 
The  boundary  between  certain  British  and  Amwican  possessions 
has  been  referred  to,  and  decided  by  Uie  Emperor  of  Grermany  in 
favour  of  the  United  States.  It  seems  strange  that  a  treaty  profess- 
ing to  decide  an  uncertain  frontier  should  not  have  been  accompanied 
by  a  survey  and  plan  which  should  have  made  such  a  doubt  impossible. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  future  the  Foreign  Office  will  call  into 
requisition  the  services  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Sodety,  whidi 
would  at  any  rate  take  care  that  we  fully  understood  the  nature  of 
the  locality  that  might  be  the  subject-matter  of  settl^nent.  The 
Arbitration  of  Geneva  is  of  far  graver  import.  It  was  conducted 
with  much  apparatus  of  political  labour  and  legal  ability,  and  its 
judgment  has  been  received  with  a  discontented  submission.  The 
defeated  party  in  a  friendly  suit  is  rarely  convinced  of  the  complete 
justice  of  the  decision,  and  the  powerful  remonstrance  of  the  English 
Arbitrator  has  seriously  damaged  the  general  satisfaction  at  the 
experiment.  An  especial  difficulty  in  the'  conduct  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing has  thrust  itself  upon  our  notice.  The  desire  to  substitute 
pacific  negotiations  for  belligerent  action,  has  been  long  in  the  mind 
and  hearts  of  civilised  men,  but  the  constitution  of  a  competent 
tribunal  has  always  formed  the  chief  obstacle  to  every  solution  of 
the  problem.     Immanuel  Kant,  in  bis  "  Project  of  Perpetual  Peace,** 
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has  nothing  more  practical  to  propose  than  a  confederation  of 
nations,  civitas  gentium^  which  should  act  at  once  as  jndge  and 
executive  in  all  international  quarrels ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  any 
court  has  hitherto  heen  devised  more  capable,  from  the  character, 
judgment,  and  intelligence  of  its  members,  than  that  which  met  at 
Geneva.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  was  not  something 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  presented  to  them  which,  from  the  very 
&ct  of  their  being  foreigners,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  them 
entirely  to  comprehend.  For  instance,  the  British  Government  had 
agreed  to  abide  by  the  issue  whether  they  had  or  had  not  exercised 
'^  due  diligence  "  in  preventing  the  Confederate  States  of  America 
from  making  use  of  British  ports  for  the  construction  of  vessels 
of  war.  The  municipal  law  of  England  at  that  time  was  con- 
fessedly inefficient  for  that  purpose ;  and  it  required  a  more  stringent 
measure,  such  as  the  present  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  founded  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  the  Neutrality  Laws  (of 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  be  a  member),  to  render  impracticable 
such  an  abuse  of  the  hospitality  of  a  neutral  State.  The  Arbitrators 
may  have  argued,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  British  Government 
at  that  time  so  to  strengthen  the  vigour  of  their  municipal  law,  as  to 
enable  them  fully  to  carry  out  the  neutrality  they  professedly  desired 
to  maintain,  and  in  the  abstract  they  would  have  been  right.  But 
an  Englishman,  who  had  lived  through  that  time,  and  had  bieen 
cognisant  of  the  public  feeling  of  the  governing  classes  of  this 
country,  would  have  been  aware  how  impossible  it  would  have  been 
for  any  Gk)vemment  to  have  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons 
an  alteration  of  the  law  apparently  at  the  dictation  of  the  Northern 
States  of  America,  and  which  might  have  had  the  effect  of  turning 
the  balance  of  the  contest  against  the  Confederate  South.  Thus,  in 
truth,  England  has  been  amerced,  not  for  any  undue  neglect  of  the 
statesman  of  the  time  to  administer  the  law  as  it  stood,  but  for  a 
condition  of  pubUc  opinion  which,  from  whatever  motive,  mistook 
the  power  of  the  contending  parties,  and  allowed  their  feelings 
or  their  prejudices  to  obscure  their  political  judgment.  When  we 
wanted  it  for  our  own  purposes,  and  in  accordance  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  time,  the  requisite  amendment  of  the  law  was  carried 
through  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  twenty-four  hours.  For 
this  and  other  poHtical  reasons,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  general 
cause  of  international  arbitration  has  gained  by  the  late  proceedings, 
although  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  in  .favour  of  the  system  by  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  towards  the  end  of  the  Session 
might  seem  to  warrant  a  different  conclusion. 

In  addition  to  the  present  treaties  for  the  extradition  of  criminals, 
with  France,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  others  of  a 
similar  nature  have  been  this  year  concluded  with  Italy  and  Den- 
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mark ;  others  with  Brazil,  Sweden,  and  Norway  have  been  signed, 
bat  are  not  yet  in  force ;  negotiations  have  just  arrived  at  a  satis- 
factory conclnsion  with  Austria  and  Hnngary,  and  are  in  progress 
with  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Russia,  Switzerland,  Hayti, 
Ecuador,  and  Central  America,  showing  great  advcuice  in  the  com- 
bination of  the  high  police  of  civilised  nations  for  the  detection 
and  punishment  of  g^ver  crimes.  Onr  existing  treaties  with 
France  and  the  United  States  are  nnder  revision,  with  the  intention 
of  extending  and  insuring  their  efficiency.  The  local  arrangements 
between  onr  colonies  and  adjacent  countries,  though  nnmerons,  are 
yet  far  from  complete.  There  is  a  clanse  in  this  year's  amendment 
of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  which  may  be  the  means  of  checking 
some  acts  of  violence  that  have  hitherto  escaped  punishment  from  a 
defect  in  our  international  obligations.  I  allude  to  cruelties  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas  by  Englishmen  or  Americans  in  the  mer- 
chant service.  It  is  now  fourteen  years  since  a  Liverpool  merchant, 
distinguished  in  commerce  and  in  letters,  Mr.  Henry  Bright, 
directed  attention,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Samuel  Whitbread, 
to  the  flagrant  oases  of  assault  and  even  manslaughter  which  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Liverpool  authorities,  bnt  for  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  locality  in  which  the  offence  occurred,  there  was 
no  legal  remedy.  The  number  of  nnhappy  sailors  who  were 
removed  to  the  Liverpool  hospitals  from  the  ill-usage  they  had 
received  was  so  great,  that  they  were  commonly  called  '*  Consular 
"  Cases."  I  brought  the  question  before  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1859,  and  during  the  following  session.  Sir  Gteorge  Comewall 
Lewis  informed  the  House,  that  he  was  engaged  ia  negotiation  with 
Mr.  Dallas,  then  United  States  Minister,  and  that  the  draught  of  a 
convention  had  been  transmitted  to  the  American  Grovemment. 
Since  that  time  the  subject  has  slept;  the  great  issues  of  the 
American  War  overshadowed  all  individual  wrongs  and  interests, 
and  it  now  remains  for  Lord  Granville  to  use  the  powers  conveyed 
to  him  by  this  new  Act  of  Parliament^  to  supply  this  defect  of 
justice. 

The  Session  of  1873  has  not  been  fruitftil  in  measures  of  higher 
legislation.  The  Commission,  of  which  Lord  Cairns  was  the  leading 
member,  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  High  Court  of 
Judicature,  to  which  will  be  transferred  Appellate  Jurisdiction  now 
exercised  by  an  informal  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is 
a  curious  question,  when  the  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the  whole 
House  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  passed  into  the  practice 
of  confining  the  consideration  and  decision  of  all  cases  of  appeal 
from  the  inferior  courts  to  the  law  lords  who  happen  to  be  peers. 
The  last  attempt  to  revive  the  ancient  custom  was  made  by  the  late 
Duke  of  lUchmond,  in  the  case  of  the  '*  Queen  v.  0'Connell»*'  bat 
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without  success,  as  is  not  snrprising  when  the  specially  political 
nature  of  the  matter  in  question  is  remembered.  It  is,  indeed,  not 
improbable  that  the  fear  of  tainting  the  pure  stream  of  justice  with 
poHtical  or  party  feeling,  may  have  had  as  much  to  do  with  the 
practical  abandonment  of  their  legal  privileges  by  the  lay  lords,  as 
the  natural  unwillingness  of  Englishmen  to  interfere  in  matters 
not  strictly  appropriate  to  their  knowledge  or  capacity.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  Uiat  the  more  patent  defects  of  the  present  tribunal, 
such  as  the  prorogation  of  the  court  during  the  parliamentary 
recess,  and  the  voluntary  attendance  of  the  judges,  might  have 
been  obviated  without  so  sharp  a  break  of  constitutional  tradition, 
if  there  had  been  in  the  public  mind  an  earnest  desire  to  sustain 
the  dignity  of  the  Hereditary  Assembly.  A  more  serious  issue  will 
be  raised  when  the  schedule  of  the  Act  which  regulates  the  pro- 
cedure comes  to  be  applied  and  criticised.  There  is  something 
fascinating  to  the  popular  ear  in  the  fallacious  phrase,  "  the  fusion 
•*  of  law  and  equity,"  and  a  minister  of  the  crown  has  lately  taken 
credit  for  the  cessation  of  such  a  scandal  as  a  suit  being  decided  one 
way  in  one  court  and  another  in  another ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  duty  and  constitutional  right  which  courts  of  equity 
have  exerted,  when  they  assumed  to  administer  relief  required  by 
justice  and  not  obtainable  at  law,  will  be  satisfactorily  exercised 
under  the  new  system,  and  whether  there  may  not  be  still  place  for 
the  dictum  of  the  first  Lord  BedesdaJe,  *'  that  the  separation  of  law 
**  and  equity  has  produced  a  purity  in  the  administration  of  justice 
"  which  could  not  be  effected  by  other  means."  It  is  also  worth 
notice,  that  the  absence  of  clerical  judges  from  ecclesiastical  appeals 
will  follow  from  their  transference  to  the  supreme  court,  and  no 
colour  of  spiritual  validity  will  remain  in  judgments  on  doctrinal 
disputes.  While  this  exclusion  will,  no  doubt,  relieve  the  chief 
authorities  of  the  Church  pf  England  from  occasional  obloquy,  it 
may  offend  the  feelings  of  many  excellent  persons  to  see  the  most 
solemn  controversies  of  theology  decided  by  a  bench  of  laymen  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  contract  debt. 

The  only  novelty  in  the  public  administration  has  been  the 
establishment  of  a  Board  of  three  persons,  commissioned  to  arbitrate 
on  railway  matters  between  the  different  companies,  and  to  inter- 
fere, for  the  public  advantage,  at  the  solicitation  of  certain  corporate 
bodies.  It  i8  invested  with  large  discretionary  powers,  and  can 
decide  without  appeal  on  questions  of  fact.  There  seems  no  especial 
reason  at  this  moment  for  the  formation  of  such  a  tribunal,  and  it 
probably  would  not  have  occurred  but  for  the  accident  of  the  desire 
of  two  northern  railway  companies  to  give  to  their  reciprocal  traffic 
arrangements  the  validity  of  a  legal  amalgamation.  This  proposal 
offered  such  evident  advantages  for  the  convenience  of  the  public, 
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that  the  difficulties  which  stood  in  its  way  came  upon  its  promoters 
almost  as  a  surprise,  and,  although  not  received  by  Parliament  with 
any  positive  ill-will,  it  was  postponed  till  a  joint  committee  of  both 
Houses  had  reported  on  the  general  question  of  railway  amalga- 
mation. The  evidence  taken  'was  various  and  valuable,  and  the 
report  balanced  the  objections  and  advantages  with  great  ability, 
without  coming  to  any  absolute  decision.  It  left  each  case  to  stand 
on  its  own  merits ;  but  the  discussion  which  had  been  provoked  fn 
Parliament  and  in  the  press,  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  Govern- 
ment authority  which  should  &cilitate  the  combined  action  of 
different  companies,  and  assist  in  removing  obstacles  to  the  con- 
venience of  locomotion  and  the  transit  of  commerce.  Excited  by 
this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Gk>vernment,  the  fsa  larger  speculation 
of  the  purchase  and  future  management  of  the  railways  of  tho 
United  Kingdom  by  the  State,  has  been  agitated  with  considerable 
fervour.  A  paper  by  Mr.  Biddulph  Martin,  read  before  the  Statis- 
tical Society  in  March,  and  the  discussion  which  followed  it,  as  well 
as  a  paper  by  Mr.  Haughton,  and  the  debate  in  which  Mr.  Foster 
took  part  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Bradford, 
will  well  repay  perusal.  The  refusal  by  Parliament  of  the  first 
large  amalgamation  demanded,  may  seem  to  indicate  an  indisposition 
to  move  at  all  in  the  direction  of  any  extensive  scheme  of  enlarged 
administration ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  a  question  so  attractive  to 
that  class  of  politicians  who  look  to  centralisation  and  State  autho- 
rity as  a  panacea  for  all  imperfections,  according  to  the  immediate 
fashion  of  modern  democracy,  will  be  allowed  to  rest.  On  the  one 
hand  will  be  urged  the  probability  of  a  general  reduction  of  railway 
fares,  and  the  possibility  of  some  uniform  rate  analogous  to  the 
penny-postage — the  more  direct  action  of  public  opinion  producing 
a  readier  adoption  of  new  and  improved  machinery,  better  station 
arrangements  and  accommodation,  with  a  more  liberal  supply  of 
railway  servants,  and  an  expectation  of  additional  security  to  life 
and  person,  as  inferred  from  the  immunity  from  accidents  in  the 
royal  navy  when  compared  with  those  that  occur  in  the  mercantile 
marine.  On  the  other  side,  it  may  be  legitimately  argued  that  the 
difficulty  of  an  operation  estimated  at  from  6cx>,ooo,ooo^  to 
i,ooo,ocxD,c>oo/.  sterling,  might  awe  even  the  financial  audacity  of 
our  time,  especially  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  calculate  not  only 
present  but  future  profits — that  there  is  a  flexibility  and  adaptation 
to  circumstances  and  localities  in  our  present  system  which  a  rigid 
and  uniform  public  administration  will  not  supply — that  the  addi* 
tion  of  so  vast  a  patronage  and  influence  to  the  present  power  of  the 
Government  of  the  day,  will  not  be  regarded  without  jealousy  and 
suspicion — and  that  there  is  something  in  the  spirit  of  the  English 
people  which  attaches  them  to  the  exercise  oi  private  enterprifie  and 
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indiyidoal  energy,  beyond  all  considerations  of  economy,  or  even  of 
unity  and  completeness.  Whichever  of  these  orders  of  thought 
may  ultimately  prevail,  it  is  indisputable  that  up  to  this  time, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  cost  of  competition  and  the  loss  to 
individuals,  the  result  to  the  country  is  such  a  network  of  railway 
accommodation  as  no  other  nation  approaches,  and  a  continuous 
course  of  concession  on  the  part  of  the  companies  to  the  public  con- 
venience and  demands. 

No  practical  progress,  1  fear,  has  been  made  in  the  vexed 
question  of  sanitary  reform.  Day  after  day  it  comes  before  us 
illustrated  with  fresh  disaster  and  novel  difficulty.  The  conflict 
of  powers  can  only  be  averted  by  some  absolute  authority,  and 
even  when  that  authority  is  established,  it  too  often  refuses  to  move. 
There  could  be  no  better  evidence  of  the  exigencies  and  embarrass- 
ments of  the  present  state  of  things,  than  (the  story  of  the  Bill 
which  Mr.  Powell  and  Sir  Charles  Adderley  introduced  during  the 
late  Session.  It  was  evidently  supported  by  the  Government ;  but 
the  new  arrangement  which  prevents  any  fresh  matter  firom  being 
brought  on  after  half-past  12  having  delayed  the  second  reading, 
when  it  had  passed  the  next  stage  the  Session  was  too  far  advanced 
for  any  further  procedure.  The  loss  of  this  measure  is  much  to  be 
regretted ;  it  would,  among  other  useful  enactments,  have  given  to 
rural  sanitary  authorities  the  power  of  making  bye-laws  and  of 
compulsory  purchase,  which  are  now  only  possessed  by  the  urban 
authorities,  and  would  have  enabled  the  Local  Government  Board, 
by  order,  to  supersede  the  sanitary  authority  in  cases  of  non-per- 
formance or  neglect.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  found  necessary,  in  future 
legislation  on  this  pressing  subject,  to  give  to  a  much  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  than  is  now  required,  the  means  of  setting 
the  Local  Government  Board  in  motion,  and  owners  must  have 
more  power  to  act  independently  of  their  tenants. 

The  operation  of  the  Licensing  Act  of  Mr.  Bruce,  now  Lord 
Aberdare,  still  excites  considerable  interest,  and  is  the  subject  of 
Bome  angry  discussion.  The  privilege  of  extending  time  granted 
to  public-houses  in  the  metropolis,  produces  much  jealousy  in  many 
large  towns;  and,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  allege  any  apparent 
reason  why  Liverpool  should  go  to  bed  an  hour  earlier  than 
London.  The  practical  difficulty,  no  doubt,  lies  in  drawing  the 
line  between  many  large  towns  and  those  of  moderate  dimensions. 
The  Home  Office  has  issued  circulars  desiring  information  respecting 
the  effects  of  this  legislation  on  the  morality  and  the  peace  of  the 
different  localities,  and  some  of  the  answers  have  already  been  made 
public.  They  all  agree  that  the  general  tranquillity  is  improved, 
but  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  of  the  diminution  of  intoxication. 
Jl&deed,   the    committals    for    drunkenness    have,  on   the  whole, 
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increased,  thongh  this  maj  be  attributed  in  a  certain  extent  to  the 
greater  yigilance  of  the  police,  and  the  nnwillingAess  of  the  owners 
of  pnblic-hoQses  to  detain  customers  who  might  compromise  their 
interests.  We  may,  therefore,  assume  that  the  extent  of  this 
national  calamity  has  not  seriously  been  affected  by  any  legislation. 
Nor,  indeed,  does  the  evil  seem  to  yield  either  to  the  immense  moral 
pressure  which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it  by  the  general  conscioos- 
ness  of  its  intensity,  nor  to  be  touched  by  the  personal  protest  and 
self-denial  of  multitudes.  The  earnestness  of  this  feeling  has 
taken  a  most  unusual  direction  in  this  country,  in  asking  for  so 
extreme  a  form  of  legislative  interference  as  would  empower  the 
majority  of  a  locality  to  suppress  by  force  a  whole  category  of 
ordinary  trades  and  occupations,  and  in  making  this  demand  an 
election  cry  and  test  of  political  capacity.  Wise  or  not,  just  or  not, 
politic  or  not,  possible  or  not,  there  is  assuredly  something  deeply 
pathetic  in  the  subordination  of  general  objects  and  desires  to  this 
conviction  of  one  predominant  social  misery,  consequent  on  the 
temptations  and  weaknesses  of  mankind.  It  would,  however, 
almost  seem  as  if  this  very  enthusiasm  had  provoked  an  obstinate 
resistance  on  the  other  side,  just  as  the  unflinching  severity  and 
stem  ideal  of  Puritan  life  and  manners,  was  followed  by  the  licen- 
tiousness  of  the  days  of  Charles  II,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
advocacy  of  the  Permissive  Bill  has  given  cohesion  and  prominence 
to  the  publican  interest.  Might  not  something  more  be  done  by 
more  attention  to  the  improvement  of  manners,  and  to  the  physical 
causes  to  which  a  large  portion  of  our  present  drunkenness  is 
indisputably  due  ?  A  more  general  and  careful  education,  an  exten> 
sion  of  moral  interests  and  intellectual  pleasures,  a  greater  variety 
in  the  pursuits  and  social  comforts  of  domestic  life,  a  clearer  percep- 
tion of  the  indirect  consequences  of  self-indulgence,  have  resulted 
in  an  entire  change  in  the  habits  of  the  upper  classes,  as  compared 
with  the  customary  intemperance  of  the  last  century.  Why  shoold 
we  not  anticipate  an  equal  alteration  if  we  could  cultivate  the 
tastes,  improve  the  dwellings,  enlighten  the  understandings,  and 
elevate  the  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  operative  masses  ?  We 
may  well  be  hopeless  of  extinguishing  the  yearning  for  alchoholic 
excitement,  where  extreme  poverty  and  hopeless  misery  give  to  drink 
the  facile  charm  of  the  cheapest  food  and  readiest  forgetfulnoss;  but 
much  may  assuredly  be  done  to  check  its  abuse  by  the  vast  numbers 
who  have  not  the  plea  of  necessity  or  the  excuse  of  despair.  Here, 
indeed,  it  shows  itself  in  the  saddest  form  of  all,  in  the  wrecking  of 
prosperous  homes,  in  the  gradual  imbecility  of  fair,  even  of  superior, 
natural  powers,  in  the  daily  corruption  of  an  honest  mind  by  con- 
scious falsehood  and  secret  shame.  Such  simple  means  as  frequent 
fountains  of  pure  water,  and  a  ready  supply  of  unintozicating  dzink% 
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deserve  the  atientioii  not  only  of  charitable  indmdnals,  but  of 
associations  and  even  of  tbe  State.  If  tea  and  coffee-bonses,  with- 
out any  especial  ensign  of  temperance,  were  at  hand  for  the  thirsty 
workman,  as  they  are  in  most  parts  of  the  Continent,  he  would  not 
have  to  resort  to  the  pnblic-honse  to  satisfy  a  simple  desire  of  natnre ; 
and  if  places  of  innocent  amnsement  were  more  accessible,  the 
tAYcm  would  not  be  the  only  soiree  of  the  people.  But  there  seems 
to  me  to  be  yet  another  direction  to  which  I  would  lead  your  atten- 
tion on  this  matter.  A  national  love  for  strong  drinks  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  nobler  and  more  energetic  populations  of  the  world : 
it  accompanies  public  and  private  enterprise,  constancy  of  purpose, 
liberality  of  thought  and  aptitude  for  war :  it  exhibits  itself  promi- 
nently in  strong  and  nervous  constitutions,  and  assumes  in  very 
many  instances  the  character  of  a  curative  instinct.  The  action  of 
alcohol  is  believed  by  many  eminent  physiologists  to  arrest  meta- 
morphosis of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  to  lessen  the  actual  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  .  discharged ;  yet,  just  as  medicine  improperly 
administered  is  poison,  so  the  immoderate  use  of  alcohol  generates 
disease  and  tends  to  death.  This  view  of  the  question  has  led  to 
the  consideration  whether  intoxication  should  not,  to  a  great  extent, 
be  medically  studied  and  treated,  and  whether  it  is  not  frequently 
connected  with  the  peculiarities  and  defects  of  the  individual  con- 
sfitution.  It  is  certainly  substantiated  that  the  craving  for  drink  is 
symptomatically  connected  with  maladies  of  the  digestive  organs, 
the  heart,  and  the  nervous  system,  especially  with  epilepsy,  and  that 
it  is  diminished  in  proportion  as  these  disorders  are  cured.  Ho^ 
far  it  can  be  afiPected  by  direct  remedies  is  a  scientific  problem. 
Without  absolutely  agreeing  with  the  Italian  physician  Salvatori, 
''  that  the  habit  of  drunkenness  is  an  affair  of  the  apothecary,"  it  is 
admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  "  Pharmacopoeia  "  does  contain  many 
drugs  by  which  the  stimulant  appetite  may  be,  apparently  harmlessly, 
satisfied,  but  their  efiects  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  observed  and 
tested  to  determine  whether  the  remedies  may  not  generate  &esh 
disease.  Enough,  however,  is  known  fully  to  justify  the  establish- 
ment of  such  institutions  for  the  treatment  of  habitual  intoxication 
as  already  exist  in  the  United  States  and  in  Scotland.  If  they  were 
more  generally  accessible,  -and  in  more  common  use,  they  would  be 
taken  advantage  of  for  preventive  as  well  as  for  remedial  purposes. 
As  long  as  they  are  only  frequented  by  persons  whose  health  is 
already  destroyed,  and  with  whom  excess  has  become  almost  a 
necessity  of  life,  their  work  must  be  most  difficult,  and  their  prospects 
of  success  very  doubtful ;  but  if  they  were  resorted  to  in  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  drink-craving,  and  especially  in  the  numerous 
melancholy  cases  of  hereditary  tendency,  they  might  confer  an 
inestimable  benefit  on  mankind.     I  need  not  remind  you  of  the 
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efiPorfcs  of  Dr.  Daliymple — ^wliose  sndden  death  is  so  Bevere  a  blow 
to  the  sneoeRS  of  this  meeting — to  invest  the  heads  of  snch  refiiges 
with  a  legal  coercive  authority,  but  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
attended  with  success,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fear  of  such  possible 
abuses  as  have  attended  the  treatment  of  lunacy,  and  which  even 
our  present  elaborate  system  of  inspection  has  not  altogether 
corrected. 

Prisons  and  prison  organisation  have  from  the  commencement 
of  this  Society  formed  a  prominent  part  of  its  deliberations ;  and, 
now  that  all  gross  inhumanity  has  disappeared  from  our  penal 
discipline,  and  that  the  inspection  of  any  ordinary  prison  leaves  on 
the  visitor  rather  an  impression  of  an  excess  of  care  for  the  comfort 
of  the  criminal,  compared  with  what  would  have  been  his  probable 
condition  in  the  ordinary  struggle  of  life,  you  will  appropriately  dis- 
cuss whether  further  reforms  are  not  demanded  by  finer  considera> 
tions  of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  the  individuals  it  has  taken  under 
its  immediate  care,  and  by  larger  views  of  social  policy  than  have 
hitherto  prevailed.  As  long  as  the  changes  consisted  in  administra- 
tive ameliorations  and  mitigations  of  punishment,  that  recommended 
themselves  to  the  common  feelings  incident  to  advancing  civilisation 
— such  as  the  limitation  of  the  capital  penalty,  the  purification  of 
our  prisons  from  moral  and  physical  squalor,  the  restriction  and 
diminution  of  corporal  correction,  the  improved  supervision  of  the 
prison  staff,  and  the  decent  administration  of  the  offices  of  religion 
— ^there  was  no  stint  of  public  expenditure,  no  objection  on  the 
score  of  exaggerated  sentiment.  But  it  is  otherwise  when  it  is 
required  that  prisons  should  be  not  only  places  of  secure  detention 
and  of  penal  infliction,  but  of  intellectual  instruction  and  moml 
reform.  The  difficulty  of  the  position  does  not  seem  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  any  one  of  the  various  theories  from  which  the  right  of 
punishment  can  be  deduced.  If  the  principle  of  compensation 
which  satisfied  the  early  world  be  sufficient,  then  Society,  placing 
itself  in  the  room  of  the  Avenger,  has  to  encounter  all  the  internal 
and  external  embarrassment  which  attends  the  exercise  of  that 
instinct  or  passion,  under  the  restrictions  of  Christian  morality  and 
the  civility  of  an  ordered  State.  If  the  principle  of  utility  is  alone 
to  be  consulted,  then  the  balance  has  to  be  struck  between  the 
amount  of  suffering  necessary  to  frighten  the  criminal  from  the 
repetition  of  his  offence,  and  yet  not  so  severe  as  to  render  him  the 
despairing  enemy  of  society.  If,  again,  the  foundation  taken  be  the 
imperative  either  of  a  logical  proposition  or  of  a  moral  sense  of 
justice,  we  cannot  leave  out  of  view  the  liabOities  to  crime  to  which 
the  prisoner  has  been  inevitably  subjected  by  the  conditions  of  the 
class  among  whom  he  has  been  bred,  even  if  we  make  no  allowance 
for  the  evil  propensities  of  his  nature,  or  the  invincible  vices  of  his 
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temperament.  And  even  if  we  are  willing  to  go  no  farther  tlian  the 
right  of,  the  strongest — and  as  yet,  thank  God,  the  Law  in  this 
country  is  the  strongest — ^wo  mnst  so  direct  and  modify  onr  force 
as  to  economise  its  energy  and  insure  its  impression.  Perhaps  the 
safest  rule  is  to  advocate  alterations  that  are  less  the  introduction  of 
new  principles  than  the  better  application  of  old  ones.  It  has  long 
been  conceded  that  the  old  gregarious  treatment  of  prisoners  as  out- 
laws of  mankind,  and  the  consequent  carelessness  as  to  whether 
they  lived  or  died,  whether  they  left  their  incarceration  terrified 
and  subdued,  or  desperate  and  dangerous,  was  both  inhuman  and 
impolitic;  but  an  individualism  which  would  exact  that  every 
inmate  of  a  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  was  to  be  as  scrupulously 
tended  as  a  dependent  or  suffering  member  of  a  well-ordered  house- 
hold, would  require  a  cost  of  supervision  so  much  greater  than  is 
expended  on  the  ordinary  services  of  the  State,  and  such  an  absorp- 
tion of  attention  and  sympathy  by  a  particular  class,  that  public 
opinion  would  he  shocked,  and  probably  react  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

Again,  the  feeling  that  vice  and  crime  are  the  greatest  of 
personal  calamities,  and  to  be  regarded  with  infinite  compassion,  is 
the  foundation  of  Christian  ethics ;  but  such  an  indulgence  of  it  as 
would  relieve  the  guilty  from  the  sense  of  the  rough  reprobation 
and  honest  anger  of  their  fellow-citizens,  would  be  an  abnegation  of 
the  common  moral  facts,  on  the  acknowledgment  of  which  the  very 
safety  of  society  depends.  Yet  assuredly  these  admissions  need  not 
prevent  any  improvement  of  sanitary  arrangements,  especially 
in  the  use  of  good  water,  which  is  deficient  in  some  of  our  best 
prisons,  or  such  an  increase  of  instruction  as  would  ensure  that 
every  prisoner,  after  a  year's  detention,  should  read,  and  after  two 
years,  read  and  write,  or  such  a  variety  of  trade-teaching  as  would 
suit  the  abilities  of  the  pupU  and  the  habits  of  the  locality,  so 
that,  on  his  discharge,  every  prisoner  might  have  some  occupation 
to  fall  back  upon :  or,  what  seems  to  be  singularly  neglected,  such 
a  combination  of  secular  with  religious  instruction,  as  would  bring 
clearly  to  the  minds  of  the  prisoners  the  nature  of  the  causes  that 
had  led  to  their  present  position,  and  the  relative  duties  and 
interests  of  society  and  themselves.  No  great  assistance  can  be 
expected  from  a  comparison  between  our  own  systems  and  those  of 
foreign  countries.  There  can  be  no  institutions  where  beneficial 
organisation  must  depend  more  on  special  national  character,  habits 
of  life,  and  circumstances  of  locality,  than  those  of  a  penal  nature ; 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  applicable  to  Italy  or  the  United  States, 
might  be  here  as  much  out  of  place  as  if  we  fed  our  convicts  on 
macaroni  or  maize.  On  the  alimentary  question,  indeed,  a  far 
greater  diversity  might  be  advantageously  allowed,  even  in  this 
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conntiy ;  and  it  might  safely  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  local 
magistracy  to  regulate  the  dietary,  so  as  to  give  the  prisoners 
a  sufficient,  but  not  more  than  sufficient^  supply  of  the  common  food 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  instead  of  the  quantity  and 
quality  being  decided  by  the  Home  Office,  with  little  or  no  regard 
to  the  natural  produce  of  the  district  and  customs  of  the  people. 

The  difference  of  religion  ought  also  to  be  taken  into  account 
more  distinctly  than  it  is.  The  Roman  Catholic  priest  has  other 
functions  and  powers  than  the  Protestant  pastor;  and  the  strict 
method  under  which  he  conducts  his  ministrations  may  enable  the 
authorities  to  permit  him  a  freer  access  than  they  would  do  to 
ministers  of  religion  more  dependent  on  individual  impulse.  The 
execution  of  criminals  within  the  walls  of  the  prison  may  be  now 
regarded  as  an  established  practice.  When  I  brought  this  proposal 
for  the  first  time  before  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  coldly  received, 
and  strongly  opposed  by  the  advocates  of  the  total  abolition  of  the 
punishment  of  death — ^no  doubt  mainly  firom  the  belief,  which  the 
event  has  shown  to  be  true,  that  the  change  in  the  mode  of  execu- 
tion would  diminish  much  of  the  repug^nance  to  the  penalty  itself. 
I  remember  attempting  to  get  the  alteration  made  by  Order  in 
Council,  just  as  the  transference  of  the  place  of  execution  from 
Tyburn  to  Newgate  had  been  made  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
in  the  teeth  of  the  analogous  objections  of  the  loss  of  public  edifica- 
tion by  the  long  transit  of  the  culprit  from  the  City  to  Hyde  Park, 
not  without  an  occasional  halt  at  a  public-house  in  Holbom  or 
Oxford  Street  on  the  way.  But  Sir  James  Graham  did  not  like  to 
take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  the  change  ;  and  it  is  better 
that  it  should  now  have  been  accomplished  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
than  by  an  executive  decree. 

The  whole  position  of  prisoners  after  their  discharge  has  been 
altered  since  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  has  recognised  habitual 
criminals  as  a  class,  and  appointed  especial  means  for  their  super- 
vision and  rules  for  their  apprehension.  They  now  no  longer 
disappear,  and,  under  a  change  of  name,  beg^n  a  new  life  in  any  of 
our  large  masses  of  population.  It  might  have  been  expected  that-, 
through  this  powerful  eng^e  of  detection  there  would  have  been 
fewer  crimes  of  a  serious  nature  undiscovered,  and  that  the  pro- 
portion of  apprehensions  to  the  ofiences  committed  would  have  been 
very  large.  But  the  last  volume  of  "  Judicial  Statistics,"  which 
the  Act  itself  has  enabled  the  able  officials  of  the  Home  Department 
to  compile  with  the  accuracy  of  a  muster-roll,  does  not  confirm  this 
hope,  and  shows  that,  especially  in  London,  the  amount  of  latent 
criminality  is  so  great,  as  to  justify  general  anxiety  and  precaution. 
Against  this  must  be  set  the  satisfactory  statement  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  criminal  class  throughout  the  country,  wiUi  the  ezcep- 
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tion  of  some  large  towns,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  my  own  county, 
where  it  is  shown  to  have  considerably  increased,  not  certainly 
from  the  temptations  of  poverty,  but  in  all  probability  from  the 
sudden  rise  of  wages,  and  the  consequent  free  expenditure  of  the 
working-classes,  inducing  worthless  characters  to  congregate  about 
them,  and  often  leading  them  away  to  evil  courses.  The  success  of 
the  reformatory  movement  for  the  wiser  and  more  humane  treat- 
ment of  children  who  have  broken  the  law,  may  fairly  claim  the 
credit  for  a  portion  of  the  arrest  of  progressive  crime.  It  originated, 
some  thirty-five  years  ago,  as  do  in  this  country  so  many  beneficial 
measures,  in  the  intelligent  philanthropy  of  a  few  men,  shocked  at 
the  anomaly  of  making  a  crime  in  the  children  of  the  poor  of  what 
would  be  a  fault  in  the  children  of  the  rich,  and  of  actually  breeding 
up  with  perverted  care,  under  the  tutelage  and  instruction  of  the 
ordinary  inmates  of  our  gaols,  successive  generations  of  thieves  and 
scoundrels.  Of  this  feeling  I  had  the  honour,  in  the  year  1851,  to 
be  the  first  exponent  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  the  main  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  I  then  introduced,  under  the  title  of  the  Juvenile 
OfTenders'  Bill,  followed  up  by  the  exertions  of  Sir  John  Pakington, 
Sir  Charles  Adderley,  and  others,  are  now  the  law  of  the  land. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  had  before  us  the  admirable 
example  of  the  French  agricultural  colony  of  Mettray,  which,  under 
the  management  of  that  energetic  and  discreet  philanthropist, 
M.  Demete,  has  maintained  its  ground  through  all  the  tumult  of 
war  and  stress  of  revolution.  It  is  mainly  on  the  model  of  Mettray 
that  has  been  founded  and  organised  the  farm-school  of  Bedhill,  the 
statistics  of  which  I  hope  to  bring  before  one  of  the  Sections  of  the 
Association,  and  of  which  I  will  only  now  remark,  that  I  look  on 
the  extraordinary  and  almost  uniform  rate  of  the  reformation  of  the 
subjects  of  its  discipline,  as  the  result  of  the  judicious  application  of 
healthful  agricultural  employment  to  the  morbid  mind  and  physical 
constitution  of  the  children  of  the  towns.  Among  the  questions 
incidental  to  the  present  extension  of  educational  interests,  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  transference  of  the  reformatories  from  the  care  of  the 
Home  Office  to  that  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  has  been  suggested, 
and  I  have  a  letter  from  M.  Demets,  mentioning  that  some  similar 
proposal  has  been  made  in  France.  M.  Demets  is  strongly  opposed 
to  any  such  change,  and,  I  think,  with  reason.  It  is  most  important, 
in  the  relation  of  reformatory  schools  to  public  opinion,  that  their 
penal  character,  in  however  mitigated  a  form,  should  be  main- 
tained. The  children  should  never  be  allowed  to  forget  that  there 
has  been  an  element  of  wrong-doing  in  their  lives,  and  that  they 
have  been  rescued  from  its  effects  by  the  benevolent  interposition 
of  the  State  and  the  community ;  and,  on  the  other  ground,  the 
virtuous  poor  should  have  no  ground  for  belief  that  these  children 
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are  essentially  in  a  better  condition  than  tbeir  own,  but  that, 
though  cleansed  from  the  taint  of  crime,  they  still  have  the  mark 
of  misfortune.  Thus,  in  the  education  itself,  we,  at  least  in  the 
administration  of  the  Redhill  School,  are  sparing  of  anything  like 
high  or  scholarly  instruction  ;  our  chief  object  is  to  send  them  out 
good  working-men,  with  enough  knowledge  to  make  use  of  the 
opportunities  we  give  them,  but  not  to  raise  them  to  a  superior 
condition  of  life. 

The  poor  law  in  England  remains  the  only  expression  of  the 
principle  which  was  so  distinctly  asserted  in  the  Jewish  legislation, 
that  the  claim  of  the  poor  on  the  rich  is  not  only  a  duty  of  religion, 
but  a  right  of  law.  The  practice  of  the  rest  of  Europe  comes  from 
the  idea  that  the  gift  of  alms  is  an  act  of  Christian  love,  to  be 
exercised  without  distinction  of  persons,  even  as  God  makes  his  sun 
to  shine  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  From  the  latter  train  of 
thought  has  resulted  throughout  Boman  Catholic  Europe  the  habit 
of  indiscriminate  almsgiving,  and  the  toleration,  if  not  the  admira- 
tion, of  mendicancy.  With  us,  on  the  contrary,  the  pauper,  if  he 
has  the  privilege,  has  also  the  responsibility  of  legal  status.  He 
must  prove  his  case,  he  must  submit  to  the  conditions  and  restric- 
tions of  his  position,  and  he  diminishes  his  charitable  relation  just 
in  proportion  as  he  asserts  his  legal  rights.  Hence,  too,  fojlows  the 
unhappy  consequence  that  the  primazy  virtues  of  the  lowest  class 
are  discouraged,  and  even  turned  into  disqualifications.  Thrift, 
cleanliness,  even  honesty,  are  not  only  no  claims  to  poor  relief,  but 
they  are  impediments  to  the  receipt  of  it.  *'  Have  you  saved  for  a 
"  bad  day  ?  Have  you  a  decent  home  ?  Have  you  so  good  a  character 
"that  you  can  always  get  work?"  "Then,"  says  the  relieving 
officer,  and  he  can  say  nothing  else,  "  do  not  come  to  me."  This  is 
the  penalty  we  must  pay  for  the  hard  line  that  must  be  drawn  in  any 
matter  of  legal  obligation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  spirit  of 
independence,  often  going  to  the  wild  extremity  of  voluntary  starvar 
tion,  that  does  not  exist  elsewhere,  and  connects  itself  with  what  is 
noblest  in  the  national  character.  It  would  seem,  however,  from 
the  large  increase  in  out-door  relief,  that  this  feeling,  whioh  it  was 
the  object  of  the  bold  act  of  the  Whig  Government  some  fifty 
years  ago  to  generate  and  sustain,  is  now  giving  way  to  a  degree 
that  excites  a  well-founded  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  intelligent 
men,  and  that  many  interesting  conferences  have  been  held  in  the 
hope  of  devising  some  remedy  in  legislation  or  administration.  In 
Switzerland,  where  the  obligation  of  relief  comes  nearest  to  that  of 
England,  while  we  have  been  abrogating  the  laws  of  settlement  so 
as  to  place  no  constraint  on  the  freest  search  for  employment  or 
supply  of  labour,  the  cantonal  restrictions  are  still  so  great  that  no 
man  can  marry  without  the  probable  means  of  supporting  a  family. 
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or  remove  into  a  neighbonring  canton  witliont  offering  a  similar 
guarantee.  A  democratic  government  has  often  advantages  in 
dealing  with  questions  of  this  nature,  which  a  more  mixed  constitu- 
tion does  not  possess,  and  it  will  require  a  very  great  extremity  to 
induce  any  abandonment  on  our  part  of  the  ancient  security  of  the 
great  social  contract  by  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  largest  wealth 
may  be  accumulated  without  restriction  or  objection  in  the  highest 
rank  of  society,  while  on  the  other,  no  man,  even  the  lowest,  need 
ever  sink  below  the  necessities  of  existence. 

The  great  Act  for  the  establishment  of  efficient  elementary 
education  throughout  England  and  Wales,  was  accepted  with  an 
unanimity  that  could  hardly  have  been  anticipated  in  a  country  of 
such  free  and  diverse  opinions  as  ours.  But  the  subject  was  very 
ripe  for  decision.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  century  it  had  been 
growing  in  the  moral  sense,  the  religious  conviction,  and  the  poli- 
tical perception  of  the  nation.  The  mitigation  of  the  penal  code, 
the  increase  of  charitable  institutions,  the  stronger  conscientiousness 
of  tiie  aristocracy  and  gentry  in  their  relations  to  the  labouring 
classes,  the  enforced  regulations  in  certain  branches  of  manufacture 
with  regard  to  the  hours  of  labour  and  school-teaching  of  children, 
and,  above  all,  the  various  extensions  of  the  suffrage  and  the  conse- 
quent dangers  of  organised  ignorance,  culminated  in  a  somewhat 
indefinite  demand  for  legislative  interference  which  should  secure, 
to  the  next  generation  at  least,  the  use  of  the  primary  materials  for 
intellectual  and  mental  communication,  and  give  to  the  children  of 
the  poorest  a  fair  start  in  the  competition  of  life.  The  close,  it  may 
be  the  indissoluble,  connection  between  morality  and  theology  in 
the  English  mind^  had  drawn  the  vast  amount  of  donations  con- 
tributed to  educational  purposes  into  denominational  channels,  and 
the  large  grants  in  aid  contributed  impartially  by  the  State  had 
naturally  followed  the  same  courses.  The  matter,  therefore,  where- 
with the  Government  had  primarily  to  deal,  was  the  class — in  the 
larger  towns  and  remote  country  districts  very  considerable — which 
those  benevolences  had  not  reached,  and  which  were  growing  up  in 
a  condition  of  inevitable  mental  destitution.  The  scheme  which, 
whatever  be  its  ultimate  fortune,  connects  Mr.  Foster's  name  with 
the  history  of  England,  contemplated,  not  the  establishment  of  any 
one  class  of  school  which  might  suit  some  places  and  not  others, 
but  a  full  supply  of  efficient  schools  such  as  might  be  adapted  to 
the  habits  and  inclinations  of  the  people  of  each  district.  It  was 
the  principle  of  a  rate  in  aid,  not  of  physical,  but  of  intellectual, 
pauperism.  During  the  last  three  years  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  consisted  in  ascertaining  the  supply  required 
in  each  of  the  1 5,000  districts  in  England  and  '^ales,  and  how  far 
that  supply  is  met  by  satisfactory  schools  already  in  existence ;  in 
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proclaiiQmg  a  deficiency  wherever  it  exists,  and  settling  with  each 
localitj  how  that  deficiency  is  to  be  remedied.  The  Yolnntary 
exertions  in  building  schools  from  1839  to  1872,  amounted  to 
4,279,000^.,  and  drew  from  the  public  taxation  1,693,000/.  to  meet 
these  efforts,  and  it  is  now  a  matter  of  consideration  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  each  district,  whether  the  necessary  education  can  be 
wholly  provided  by  voluntary  means,  assisted  by  school  fees,  or 
whether  a  School  Board  should  be  established,  with  powers  to  levy 
the  adequate  rate.  All  the  large  boroughs  in  England  and  several 
large  parishes  at  once  recognised  the  existence  of  a  deficiency,  and 
the  example  had  been  followed  in  many  smaller  parishes  where 
education  has  been  greatly  neglected.  ThB  efforts  of  the  Town 
Boards  to  fill  up  deficienciea  may  be  &irly  measured  by  the  number 
of  public  loans  required,  pressure  for  which  has  been  so  severe  a8 
to  require  special  legislation;  while  in  the  country  districts  the 
voluntary  action  has  been  so  successful,  especially  in  the  last  six 
months  of  1870,  as  to  leave  comparatively  few  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Department.  It  is,  however,  from  this  very  exhibition  of  indi- 
vidual energy  that  has  arisen  the  acrimonious  difference  which  now 
threatens  to  become  a  party  cry.  The  financial  profit  of  the  year 
of  grace  accorded  by  the  Act  to  denominational  assistance,  may 
prove  a  dear  bargain  if  it  encumbers  what  ought  to  be  a  great 
meaaure  of  pacific  administration  with  all  the  difificulfcies  an4  acci- 
dents that  are  incidental  to  political  conflict.  Into  that  discussion 
it  does  not  become  us  to  enter.  The  Social  Science  Association, 
although  interested  in  questions  deeply  connected  with  the  national 
life,  and  avoiding  no  problem  of  public  prosperity,  has  kept  itself 
discreetly  free  from  partisan  and  sectarian  influences,  and  has  main- 
tained its  serene  and  beneficent  course  equally  under  the  presidency 
of  Lord  Brougham  and  the  Duke  of  Northumberland*  I  will  permit 
myself  but  two  observations  in  the  present  attitude  of  the  question. 
I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  those  persons  or  parties  who  regard 
with  such  anxious  suspicion  the  possibility  of  the  occupation  of  the 
education  of  the  large  majority  of  the  English  people  by  any  one 
form  or  order  of  religious  thought,  that  in  all  enterprises  of  that 
nature  there  exist  forces  of  repulsion  as  well  as  of  cohesion — that 
the  monopoly  of  instruction  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  of  Borne 
did  not  prevent  the  Reformation,  and  that  in  our  free  and  open 
time,  any  systematic  attempt  to  confine  the  future  mind  of  Elngland 
within  hard  dogmatic  limits,  either  religious  or  speculative,  would 
utterly  fail  in  its  object.  Again,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place,  nor  an 
infraction  of  the  right  of  every  Englishman  to  make  his  individual 
notions  a  matter  of  national  concern,  if  he  can  succeed  in  so  doing, 
to  implore  both  parties,  even  in  the  very  heat  of  the  battle,  not  to 
ignore  a  third  party  more  essentially  interested  than  either  Church 
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or  Nonconformity,  Government  or  Opposition — ^the  children  them- 
selyes.  The  principle  of  compulsory  attendance  at  school  has 
something  in  it  novel,  and  even  alien  to  onr  usual  habits  of  life :  it 
interferes  with  the  parental  authority  which  our  law  so  steadily 
upholds,  and  places  the  State  in  loco  parentis  in  a  manner  repulsive 
to  the  independence  of  the  English  family.  But  the  impossibility 
of  carrying  out  any  general  system  without  this  provision  seems  to 
be  accepted  by  public  opinion,  and  the  cases  where  compulsion  has 
been  applied  have  met  with  no  remonstrance.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  districts  have  applied  for  these  powers,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  indirect  compulsion  enforced  under  the  Factory,  Work- 
shop, Mines,  and  Agricultural  Children's  Acts  (though  the  last  will 
not  take  effect  till  the  year  1875),  will  cover  nearly  every  class  of 
the  working  community.  What  has  been  done  to  provide  a  supply 
of  efficient  teachers,  and  to  rear  up  a  body  of  pupil  teachers  from 
whom  that  supply  will  be  hereafter  recruited,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  Education  Reports.  How  far  it  would  be  possible  to  conduct 
present  schools,  or  to  snpply  future  ones,  with  so  special  a  class  as 
that  of  men  capable  at  once  of  imparting  a  sound  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  things  in  general,  and  of  satisfying  the  scruples  of  the 
School  Board  member  who  objected  to  the  singing  of  **  God  save 
"  the  Queen,"  as  an  interference  with  religious  and  political  liberty, 
is  part  of  the  great  question  which  may  have  to  be  submitted  to  the 
country.  The  reorganisation  of  Endowed  Schools  is  an  important 
subsidiary  measure,  and,  judging  from  the  large  number  that  have 
agreed  to  the  new  schemes,  and  the  small  number  of  recalcitrants, 
the  measure  may  be  regarded  with  satisfaction.  Had  the  Commis- 
sioners shown  a  little  more  consideration  for  local  interests  and 
traditionary  sentiments,  their  reform  would  not  have  excited  the 
antagonism,  which  in  some  cases  has  evoked  the  interposition  of 
Parliament  with  success,  and  blinded  the  public  judgment  to  the 
great  good  that  has  been  effected  and  the  many  abuses  that  have 
been  rectified.  The  amount  of  consideration  to  be  attached  to 
founders'  wills  must  always  remain  rather  a  question  of  tempera- 
ment and  association,  than  of  logical  deduction,  and  the  arbitrary 
selection  of  any  particular  period  at  which  these  dispositions  should 
become  obsolete  would  not  meet  the  difficulty  or  silence  recrimina- 
tion. The  soundest  principle  is  that  the  transformation  should  be 
gradual,  and  that  the  advantage  contemplated  by  the  change  should 
be  palpable  and  distinct.  Unfortunately,  the  progress  of  ideas  is 
too  liable  to  pass  from  the  stagnant  pool  to  the  tumbling  cataract, 
and  happy  is  the  people  who  can  feel  an  abstract  pleasure  in  a 
pacific  reform,  without  that  revolutionary  passion  which  awakens 
and  confuses  the  destructive  instincts  of  man  with  his  most  honest 
hopes  or  his  noblest  aspirations. 
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In  the  higher  edncation,  the  opening  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
without  distinction  of  religion,  is  the  work  of  the  enlightened  mem- 
bers of  that  corporation,  and  of  that  remarkable  man  who  seems  to 
have  derived  additional  intellectual  faculty  from  the  deprivation  of 
the  most  valuable  of  our  senses.  Professor  Fawcett.     Our  own  two 
chief    Universities    have  already  been   subjected  to   considerable 
reforms,  adapting  their  large  revenues  and  magnificent  edifices  to 
the  wants  and  requirements  of  our  time.     But  there  is  in  prospect  a 
change  not  of  distribution,  but  of  principle,  in  the  allocation  of  pro- 
perty now  vested  in  the  separate  colleges,  which  will  appear  by 
some  to  be  the  most  serious   edncational  revolution  which  has 
occurred  in  this  country  since  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries. 
Whatever  complaints  may  have  been  made  of  the  diversion  of 
collegiate  property  to  illegitimate  uses,  it  has  hitherto  been  assumed 
that  the  undergraduate  members  of  a  college  who  obtained  high 
honours  in  the  University,  had  a  full  right  to  expect  to  participate  in 
its  wealth  and  become  part  of  its  governing  body.     It  seems  thai 
the  question  is  now  to  be  asked  whether  a  man  has  a  claim  to  any 
pecuniary  reward  whatever  because  he  has  condescended  to  take 
advantage  of  the  great  machinery  of  instrnction  which  has  been 
placed  at  his  disposal,  and  has  acquitted  himself  well  in  the  pleasant 
pursuits  of  a  literary  life ;  whether  this  education  is  not  its  own 
reward,  or  whether  the  body  that  has  conferred  it  on  him  has  not 
rather  some  claim  on  his  future  labours  than  he  on  its  endowments. 
The  result  of  a  negative  answer  to  this  moral  demand,  will  be  the 
application  of  the  income  of  the  colleges  to  the  teaching  powers 
either  in  each  separate  corporation  in  the  University  itself,  or  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.     I  do  not  think  so  sweeping  a  change 
can  be  effected  without  considerable  resistance.     The  cardinal  idea 
of  a  national  education  in  which  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  stimulus 
to  exertion  should  be  the  advance  of  the  most  meritorious  to  a 
higher  school,  may  be  ingenious  and  successful — the  advantage  of 
passing  on  to  a  higher  grade  of  learning  is  immediate  and  palpable, 
and  is  accompanied  not  only  with  intellectual  gain,  but  with  social 
elevation.     When,  however,  you  come  to  apply  the  principle  to  the 
higher,  and  even  highest,  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  to  the  studies 
which  do  not  and  cannot  in  any  modem  form  of  society  secure  a 
certain  recognition  and  material  benefit  to  those  who  have  pursued 
them,  it  may  fail,  not  from  any  defect  in  its  soundness,  but  from  the 
introduction  of  new  and  uncalculated  elements.     The  objects  and 
aim  of  our  Universities  has  been  believed  hitherto  to  be  the  infusion 
of  a  general  culture  among  the  wealthier  and  easier  classes,  rather 
than  an  apprenticeship  for  the  long  contests  of  life.     If  you  take 
away  all  the  material  temptations  that  would  lead  a  man  to  spend 
a  portion  of  his  youth  in  the  study  of  the  graces  of  classic  liteiutnro 
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or  the  powers  of  his  own  ;  in  the  knowledge  of  the  larger  theories 
rather  than  the  immediate  applications  of  science ;  in  the  compre- 
hension of  the  principles  that  inclnde  the  history  and  politics  of 
society,  and  in  the  still  higher  processes  which  engage  the  intellect 
and  imagination  of  mankind,  it  is  very  possihle  that  yon  may 
neutralise  the  yeiy  intention  with  which  the  change  has  been  made. 
Yon  may  come  to  have  well-ordered  professorships,  and  empty 
lectare-rooms,  an  apparent  elevation  of  literature  and  science,  and  a 
real  decline.  Already  the  fear  of  wasting  time  in  profitless  study, 
and  the  pressure  in  the  race  of  personal  gain,  have  severely  impaired 
the  scholarly  character  of  the  clerical,  legal,  and  medical  professions, 
and  when  the  prizes  that  our  Universities  have  offered,  and  which 
for  so  many  bridged  over  the  first  struggles  and  difficulties  of 
practical  Hfe,  are  abolished,  we  may  regret  when  too  late  the  happy 
influences  which  they  indirectly  exercised  over  a  wide  range  of  the 
community. 

The  opening  of  the  public  service  to  general  competition,  has 
been  hailed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  public  as  a  wise  and  generous 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  governing  classes  in  the  surrender  of 
official  and  private  patronage.  Perhaps  if  it  were  more  generally 
understood  how  great  an  incumbrance  and  trouble  patronage  is  felt 
to  be  by  public  men,  and  how,  with  the  rare  exception  of  being  able 
to  satisfy  private  friendship  and  promote  obscure  merit,  it  brings 
with  it  neither  pleasure  nor  gratitude,  they  would  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  it  has  been  given  up  with  so  little  resistance.  As  I  see 
that  the  subject  will  form  part  of  your  sectional  proceedings,  in 
which  I  may  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  part,  I  will  content 
myself  with  the  observation,  that  we  may  have  too  much  regarded 
this  innovation  in  its  relation  to  education,  without  comprehending 
its  political  significance.  Before  its  establishment  the  service  in  the 
public  offices  was  performed  by  a  very  diversified  body  of  men, 
nominated  by  Heads  of  Departments,  Peers,  Members  of  Parliament, 
and  other  persons  who  might  chance  to  possess  political  influence. 
They  were  educated  to  their  work  in  their  separate  offices,  and  per- 
formed it  with  creditable  efficiency.  One  eflfect  of  this  patronage 
was  the  dispersion  of  these  appointments  among  all  classes  of 
society ;  but  it  was  the  poor  and  unfortunate  who,  by  the  interest 
their  position  excited,  obtained  the  largest  share.  Another  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  public  servants  formed  no  cohesive  body  with 
common  interests  and  common  claims.  The  Civil  Service  is  the 
creature  of  competition.  How  far  it  will  add  to  the  general  content 
and  happiness  of  British  society  remains  to  be  seen.  It  may  possibly 
result  in  the  existence  of  a  class  ill-satisfied  with  their  remuneration^ 
chafing  at  their  stationary  or  slowly-advancing  position,  conscious 
that  they  started  in  life  with  no  obligations  except  to  those  who 
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supplied  the  money  for  their  tutorship  (and  education  of  thia  kind 
is  for  the  most  part  a  matter  of  money),  and  to  their  own  faculties 
of  memory  and  rapid  apprehension.  Whether  they  will  be  especially 
patriotic  and  public-spirited,  as  becomes  the  servants  of  the  State,  is 
another  question  which  I  will  not  attempt  to  answer.  Within  ihe 
last  few  weeks  the  competition  is  extended  to  all  the  departments  of 
the  Home  Office,  to  all  clerkships  in  the  offices  of  the  Commissioner 
and  Receiver  of  Police,  the  Inspector  of  Beformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools,  and  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons,  as  well  as  to  the 
Junior  Sub- Inspectorships  of  Factories — services  which  hitherto 
have  been  thought,  if  not  to  demand,  at  any  rate  to  be  the  better 
for  some  special  qualities  which  examinations  cannot  test,  and  some 
moral  characteristics  which  are  not  the  subjects  of  marks  and 
figures.  How  long  the  Foreign  Office  will  be  allowed  to  retain  its 
limited  nomination  I  cannot  tell,  if  we  are  to  measure  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  those  merits  for  which  it  is  eminent,  by  the 
disregard  implied  in  the  indiscriminate  opening  of  other  depart- 
ments which  might  have  been  supposed  equally  to  require  pcofect 
confidence  and  high  discretion. 

The  presidency  of  your  Section  of  Trade  and  Economy,  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Brassey,  insures  a  treatment  of  those  subjects  extend- 
ing beyond  the  ordinary  range  of  statistical  inference  and  area  of 
our  own  immediate  experience.  The  author  of  "  Work  and  Wages  " 
will  be  glad  to  follow  out  the  principles  he  has  laid  down  in  his 
admirable  essay,  to  the  wider  developments  they  have  acquired 
under  the  pressure  of  recent  events  and  fresh  excitements  of  man- 
kind. Considering  the  interest  which  has  been  excited  both  in  this 
country  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  by  the  method  of  co-operation  in 
trades  and  industrial  employments,  it  is  surprising  it  has  not  been 
more  extensively  applied.  The  London  Co-operative  Stores  have 
started  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  social  favour,  and  appear 
to  be  flourishing ;  but  it  remains  to  be  proved  how  much  of  this 
prosperity  is  owing  to  the  enlightened  discretion  of  their  manage- 
ment and  to  the  far-seeing  honesty  of  their  transactions,  qualities 
admirable  in  themselves,  insuring  purity  of  goods,  accuracy  of 
account,  and  general  confidence,  but  not  necessarily  dependent  on 
the  co-operative  system.  The  retail  trader  with  capital  and  conduct 
might  do  as  much,  and  thus  has  no  just  cause  to  quarrel  with  the 
competition.  The  Whitwood  Colliery,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Briggs, 
has  tided  over  these  difficult  times  without  suspension  of  labour  or 
serious  differences  with  their  men,  who  participated  largely  in  thoee 
profits  which,  though  somewhat  diminished,  will  probably  accompany 
the  future  operations  of  the  coal  trade.  But,  whether  owing  to  the 
strong  individuality  of  the  British  character,  or  to  a  general  habit 
of  suspicion,  not  only  of  the  gains  of  their  employers,  but  of  the 
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direotioo  of  their  own  class,  neither  trade  combination  nor  indnstrial 
partneiihip  seems  likely  to  make  anj  immediate  revolution  in  onr 
commercial  life.  There  has  been  a  curious  instance  of  this  feeling 
in  the  fact  of  the  recent  proposal  of  Mr.  Brand  to  his  agricultural 
labourers  in  the  south  of  England,  to  give  them  a  proportionate 
interest  in  the  profits  of  his  farm,  having  met  with  no  acceptance,  in 
spite  of  the  moderate  wages  of  the  district.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
development  of  the  principle  of  co-operation  in  rural  industries 
seems  to  have  occurred  in  the  Western  States  of  America,  of  such 
extensive  proportions  as  may  effect  to  a  great  extent  the  social  rela- 
tions of  vast  numbers  of  those  rapidly  increasing  populations.  The 
*'  farmers,"  or  '*  granges,"  are  counted  not  by  hundreds,  but  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  rising  as  they  do  in  a  newly-oiganised 
society  and  freshly-inhabited  districts,  they  will  offer  the  occasion 
for  such  a  test  and  experiment  of  the  principle  as  the  world  has  not 
yet  seen.  They  propose  to  supply  the  whole  agricultural  community 
of  the  far  Western  States  with  every  article  of  food,  machinery,  fur- 
niture, and  dress,  without  the  intervention  of  any  middlemen  what- 
ever, and,  if  they  cannot  acquire  sufficient  power  over  the  present 
railroads  to  compel  them  to  submit  to  any  terms  they  choose  to 
dictate,  to  establish  an  exclusive  railway  system  of  their  own.  As 
long  as  a  combination  of  this  nature  is  carried  on  solely  by  con- 
structive and  even  repressive  means,  there  is  no  ground  on  which 
they  should  not  be  allowed  fair  play,  but  if  we  find  the  tendency  of 
all  such  schemes  to  be  aggressive,  then  they  require  to  be  watched 
with  all  the  care  with  which  aristocratic  or  monarchial  tyranny  has 
been  guarded  ag^ainst  and  put  down  in  former  times.  The  saying 
that  the  "  despotism  of  the  one  is  preferable  to  the  despotism  of  the 
'^  many,"  is  so  far  true  that  the  one,  or  even  the  few,  can  only 
assert  and  maintain  their  authority  through  the  medium  and  with 
the  assent  of  the  many;  whereas  the  many  are,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  absolute  over  the  few.  From  the  smallest  strike  to  the 
vastest  democracy,  this  is  the  dangerous  principle  which  every  lover 
of  human  liberty  is  bound  to  contend  against  and  to  modify,  if  he 
is  unable  to  put  it  down.  It  has  to  be  adroitly  managed  and  to  be 
treated  with  careful  restriction  as  were  the  governing  powers  of  old, 
and  in  the  process  of  events,  it  may  come  to  be  limited  just  as  they 
have  been.  Only  do  not  let  it  be  excused,  or  encouraged,  or  ever 
elevated  into  something  sacred  by  a  kind  of  surreptitious  loyalty, 
which  is  just  as  unreasoning  and  as  servile  as  the  adulation  of  a 
bad  king  or  a  dissolute  oligarchy.  Do  not  palliate  its  violence,  do 
not  excuse  its  frauds ;  give  it  all  the  responsibility  of  power ;  bow 
to  it  when  you  can  do  nothing  else,  with  the  sense  that  it  is  the 
right  of  the  strongest,  but  do  not  idolise  it  into  a  superior  Justice 
or  transcendental  Benevolence.     It  is  thus  that  a  true  social  science 
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will  regard  the  thoughts  and  hopes  of  Socialism.  If  it  can  work 
its  way  hj  legitimate  inflnence  on  the  minds  of  men ;  if  it  can 
divorce  them  from  old  associations ;  if  it  can  lay  a  new  fonndatian 
of  philanthropy ;  if  it  can  open  fresh  channels  to  intelligence  and 
new  paths  of  virtue,  it  deserves  neither  repression  nor  contempt, 
nor  shonld  it  be  judged  wholly  by  its  excesses.  The  horrors  of  the 
Paris  Commune  are  no  worse  than  those  of  St.  Bartholomew  or  the 
Sicilian  Vespers,  and  there  have  been  plenty  of  mad  resistances  in 
history  parallel  with  those  now  going  on  in  Spain.  The  ultimate 
judgpnent  will  depend  not  on  whether  such  things  are  done,  bat 
whether  such  things  are  vindicated.  And  yet  the  tendeney  to  such 
outrages  cannot  be  lefl  whoUy  out  of  the  consideration  of  the  merits 
and  virtues  of  the  schemes  themselves.  A  pretension  to  right 
society  by  destroying  society,  is  simply  nonsense.  The  various 
Socialist  projects  which  came  to  a  head  in  Paris  in  the  June  of  1848, 
were  eminently  ideal  and  pacific.  They  had  their  meaning  in  the 
aspirations  of  earnest  men  after  an  order  of  things  where  all  wants 
should  be  remedied  by  the  employment  of  all  capacities,  and  bj 
such  a  satisfaction  of  the  natural  instincts  as  to  leave  no  place  for 
vice  or  crime.  Now  the  danger  of  such  UtopiaB  is,  that  when  they 
are  attempted  and  fail,  their  promoters  attribute  their  want  of 
success  to  some  malignity  on  the  part  of  existing  society,  and  the 
transition  from  this  conviction  to  the  right  of  resistance  is  short 
and  easy.  When  exacerbated  by  such  circumstances  as  the  humi- 
liation of  an  unsuccessful  war,  or  the  unnatural  tension  of  a  long 
siege,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  shonld  assume  such  dimensions  of 
violence  as  occurred  in  France,  though  even  there  the  hostility,  not 
only  to  the  superiorities  of  national  wealth,  but  to  the  very  arts  and 
intelligence  which  separate  barbarity  from  cultivation,  was  a  new 
and  hideous  phenomenon.  But  the  very  &ct  that  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  contest  not  only  involves  the  passions  and  suscep- 
tibilities of  mankind,  but  the  very  necessities  of  life  itself,  makes  it 
impossible  that  a  contest  of  this  nature  should  come  to  the  bitter 
end  of  complete  victory  or  defeat,  without  misery  starting  up  into 
rage,  so  that  what  begins  as  a  social  problem  grows  into  internecine 
hatred. 

One  of  the  first  parliamentary  committees  on  which  I  served, 
was  on  the  old  combination  laws,  which,  acting  on  the  principle 
of  prindpiis  obsta,  made  illeg^  every  attempt  to  enforce  by  united 
action,  that  interference  between  the  employer  and  the  employed 
which  the  individual  could  not  accomplish.  It  was  rather  in  anti- 
cipation than  in  experience  of  the  discontent  of  the  working  claasee, 
that  those  laws  were  repealed,  and  in  the  belief  that  the  general 
law  of  conspiracy  would  be  sufficient  protection  against  abuse  of 
the  power  which  they  could  obtain.     It  is  this  security  which  it  is 
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now  songlit  altogether  to  remove,  and  the  ill-will  that  is  exhibited 
to  its  retention,  is  analogous  to  the  dissatis&ction  with  which  in 
former  times  kings  and  oligarchies  have  regarded  any  check  on 
their  anthority.  And  it  is  a  cnrious  illustration  of  the  dangers  of 
irresponsible  power,  that  the  organisations  to  which  I  am  alluding, 
regard  the  laws  of  political  economy  with  the  very  same  dislike  that 
so  many  potentates  have  done  who  have  found  in  them  a  natural 
resistance,  not  only  to  their  wilful  desires,  but  also  to  their  bene- 
volent projects  and  best  desires  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their 
subjects.  When  after  the  terrible  plague,  called  in  our  history  the 
Black  Death,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  the  population, 
King  Edward  III  enacted  the  Statute  of  Labourers,  which  fixed 
the  wages  of  the  labour  of  the  population  and  excited  the  socialist 
sedition  of  Jack  Cade,  he  did  no  more  than  is  now  attempted  by 
those  who  would  overrule  the  relations  of  supply  and  demand,  and 
the  material  dependence,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  the  real  identity 
of  labour  and  capital.  The  revolt  was  suppressed,  the  statute 
became  a  nullity,  and  so  will  fail  all  designs,  however  ingenious,  all 
projects,  however  generous,  which  depend  on  the  violent  transplant- 
ation, and  not  the  grounded  and  natural  growth  of  the  organic  facts 
of  human  society. 

There  is  evidently  something  about  Property  in  Land  which 
peculiarly  a£Pects  the  imagination  of  mankind,  but  there  has  never 
been  in  this  country  the  hunger  for  the  soil  which  has  occasionally 
maddened  foreign  peoples,  and  there  has  been  a  general  devolution 
^m  the  feudal  times  which  has  made  the  mass  of  the  people  the 
friend  and  protector  of  settied  estates.  It  is  for  better  historians 
than  I  am  to  inform  you  how  it  came  about  that  the  land  of  Eng- 
land became  the  propei'iy  of  comparatively  few  owners,  while  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water  France  has  been  divided  into  an 
immense  number  of  the  peasant  ownerships,  not,  as  is  commonly 
believed,  by  the  violent  confiscation  of  the  Great  Revolution,  but 
for  centuries  before.  The  revolution  relieved  the  small  owner  from 
the  imposts  and  forced  labour  which  he  was  bound  to  give  to  the 
**  seigneur,"  but  otherwise  made  little  proprietary  change.  Nor 
has  the  occupation  of  small  portions  of  land  been  with  us  remark- 
ably successful  where  it  does  exist,  as,  for  instance,  with  the 
statesmen  of  our  north-western  counties,  either  in  the  improvement 
of  the  soil  or  the  social  elevation  of  its  possessors.  Agricultural 
work  for  certain  wages,  and  tenancies-at-will  modified  by  the 
customs  of  different  districts,  or  by  contracts  in  the  form  of  leases, 
have  hitherto  well  satisfied  the  wants  and  views  of  our  population. 
But  speculations  altogether  of  another  nature  have  been  started  by 
a  small,  though  energetic,  class  of  politicians,  and  have  received 
some  consideration  from  what  may  be  called  higher  and  more  com- 
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petent  thinkers.  It  is  not  easy  to  attach  any  definite  idea  to  the 
word  *^  monopoly  "  in  connection  with  the  possession  of  land,  which 
is  so  frequently  in  the  months  and  writings  of  these  reformers. 
There  is  no  compulsory  restriction  or  legal  impediment  to  the 
possession  of  land  hy  any  number  of  persons,  provided  there  ia 
somebody  to  sell  and  somebody  to  buy;  and  the  fewness  of  the 
owners  depends  entirely  on  social  and  financial,  not  on  political 
causes.  The  historical  and  local  concentration  of  a  large  amount 
of  land  in  the  hands  of  certain  members  of  the  governing  class  has 
come  about,  at  least  for  any  period  of  time  which  can  be  seriously 
regarded  as  influencing  the  question,  without  violence  to  any  other 
man's  rights,  and  without  injury  to  the  feelings  of  any  portion  of 
the  community.  It  is  an  investment  of  capital,  like  another,  made 
necessarily  by  wealthy  men,  the  returns  being  comparatively  small 
and  uncertain.  Whatever  limitations  or  peculiar  conditions  aie 
attached  to  its  possession  are  purely  voluntary,  and  affect,  no  doubt, 
considerably,  certain  other  persons  who  stand  in  feunily  relations  to 
the  possessor,  but  no  one  else.  Even  these  may  and  will  be  done 
away  with,  as  soon  as  the  parties  interested  are  sufficiently  eager  for 
the  change  to  form  a  distinctive  public  opinion  on  the  matter.  Year 
after  year  Mr.  Locke  King  has  brought  forward  his  Bill  for  the 
assimilation  of  landed  and  personal  property  in  cases  of  intestacy, 
a  measure  not  only  unobjectionable  in  itself,  but  eminently  useful 
as  the  abrogation  of  the  only  statute  which,  though  depending  itself 
on  voluntary  action,  somewhat  favours  the  vulgar  notion  of  a  com- 
pulsory law  of  primogeniture ;  and  it  has  not  passed  into  law  simply 
because  enough  persons  have  not  died  intestate  to  impress  the 
public  mind  with  any  sense  of  injustice.  The  power — a  totally 
different  thing  from  the  obligation — of  settling  land  on  a  person  yet 
unborn,  and  which,  even  in  the  case  of  a  son,  has  no  earlier  origin 
than  the  forensic  subtleties  of  the  sixteenth  century — ^for  the  law  of 
England  abhors  perpetuities — ^will  probably  be  soon  subject  to 
further  limitations,  quite  as  much  in  the  personal  interests  of  the 
private  owner  as  for  any  projected  national  advantage.  There  is, 
however,  no  greater  fallacy  than  to  believe  that  improvements  of 
the  land  are  materially  checked  by  our  present  system  of  settle- 
ment. The  ci^ital  invested  in  them  is  attracted  there  quite  as 
much  by  solicitude  for  descendants  as  by  the  hope  of  present  gain. 
The  material  advantage  is,  in  short,  very  distant  and  problematical, 
and  if  the  possessor  thought  of  nothing  but  his  own  profit,  his 
interest  would  often  lie  rather  in  exhausting  the  soil  than  in 
developing,  at  a  present  sacrifice,  its  future  powers  of  production. 
This  view  is  well  stated  in  Lord  Salisbury's  able  Beport  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Improvement  of  Land  in  oases  of  settled  estates. 
The  recommendations  of  that  committee  will  probably  result  in  a  bill 
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for  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  trnstees  to  spend  trast-money 
npon  the  improvements  of  land  on  redeemable  mortgage,  and  enable 
limited  owners  to  levy  a  charge  for  improvements,  redeemable 
within  a  certain  period  exceeding  the  average  expectation  of  life,  or, 
if  in  concert  with  the  remaindermen,  to  substitute  his  or  their 
expectations  for  his  own. 

In  concluding  these  desultory  remarks,  which  I  have  preferred 
to  any  special  dissertation,  in  the  conviction  that  each  separate 
subject  will  be  &r  better  in  the  hands  of  the  distinguished  heads  of 
the  separate  Sections  than  it  would  be  in  mine,  1  may  observe  that 
out  of  so  large  a  body  as  the  Social  Science  Association^  we  cannot 
expect  a  year  to  pass  without  the  loss  of  familiar  faces  and  respected 
names.  The  address  of  Sir  John  Bowring  on  Econony  and  Trade 
at  our  Plymouth  meeting  was,  1  believe,  his  last  appearance  in 
public.  Pupil  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  he  did  much  not  only  to 
familiarise  the  British  pubtic  with  the  important  truths  his  master 
had  enunciated  in  such  ungainly  style,  but  he  contributed  both  in 
and  out  of  Parliament  to  give  them  that  practical  application  which 
has  a£fected  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  our  legislation.  He  was 
a  man  of  extensive  cnltnre,  with  a  special  ability  for  the  study  and 
appreciation  of  language,  and  a  pleasant  faculty  to  verse-— not,  per- 
haps, attaining  the  higher  range  of  poetry,  but  evincing  a  fine  sense 
of  harmony  and  expression.  But  his  special  characteristic  was  an 
eager  philanthropy  and  desire  to  promote  in  eveiy  form  the  material 
and  mental  prosperity  of  mankind.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been 
to  him  a  cause  of  peculiar  pain  to  have  found  himself  regarded  by 
those  with  whom  he  had  long  acted  in  the  political  sphere,  as  having 
used  the  power  intrusted  to  him  in  an  important  and  distant  settle- 
ment with  unnecessary  harshness  and  indiscreet  violence.  On  the 
reasons  for  that  imputation  and  its  parliamentary  consequences  this 
is  not  the  place  to  enter,  but  I  know  that  the  event  left  upon  less 
partial  and  more  moderate  politicians  an  impression  that  justice  had 
not  been  done  to  the  well-known  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  nor 
to  those  antecedents  by  which  his  conduct  in  a  critical  moment 
ought  to  have  been  interpreted  and  judged. 

It  seems  almost  disrespectful  to  speak  now  and  here  of  Mr.  John 
Mill  in  the  summary  manner  the  occasion  requires.  By  the  side  of 
the  sovereigns  and  legislators  who  govern  the  apparent  destinies 
and  mould  the  external  constitutions  of  States,  it  is  interesting  to 
place  the  names  of  those  to  whom  it  is  given  to  mark  the  epochs  in 
the  intellectual  life  and  moral  history  of  nations.  Such  men  must 
not  only  be  copious  writers,  but  by  style  and  method  must  rivet  the 
attention  and  win  the  convictions  of  masses  of  mankind.  Snch  was 
the  influence  of  Coleridge  on  the  generation  of  my  youth,  colouring 
with  his  metaphysical  imagination  not  only  the  philosophy,  bat  the 
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theology,  and  even  the  politics  of  his  time.  Snch  in  mj  mature 
age  has  been  the  power  of  Thomas  Carljle,  stamping  his  moral 
earnestness  and  rigid  convictions  of  good  and  evil  on  our  views  of 
history,  on  onr  estimates  of  greatness  in  men,  on  onr  measure  of 
the  worth  of  thonghts  and  things,  on  onr  sense  of  the  functions  of 
language  and  the  duties  of  expression.  Such  in  these  latter  days 
has  been  the  place  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  relation  tb  the  logical 
faculty,  to  the  higher  reason,  and  to  the  bold,  critical  application  of 
principles,  however  distasteful  to  prejudice,  to  fashion,  even  to  the 
nneducated  conscience.  The  questions  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  Society  were  in  great  part  those  he  desired  to  see  proved 
and  tested,  and  though  unwilling  to  attend  its  meetings  and  confer- 
ences, he  expressed  through  its  officers  his  continual  interest  in  its 
work  and  his  ardent  sympathy  with  its  success.  Of  this  he  could 
hardly  have  given  a  more  signal  proof  than  his  expression  of  the 
political  value  he  attached  to  the  services  of  our  distinguished 
colleague,  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  which  he,  in  the  most  public 
manner,  estimated  as  not  only  equal  bnt  superior  to  his  own.  It  is 
agreeable  to  speak  of  such  men  to  an  audience  the  majority  of  which 
belongs  to  the  town  of  Norwich.  I  know  no  provincial  city  adorned 
with  so  many  names  illustrions  in  literature,  the  professions,  and 
public  life.  Those  of  Taylor,  Martineau,  Austin,  Alderson,  Opie, 
come  first  to  my  recollection,  and  there  are  many  more  bdiind. 
And  there  is  this  additional  peculiarity  of  distinction,  that  these 
are,  for  the  most  part,  not  the  designations  of  individuals,  but  of 
families  numbering  each  men  and  women  conspicuous  in  various 
walks  of  life.  For  one  of  them  I  will  ask  you  to  permit  me  to  pass 
from  the  expression  of  public  esteem  to  that  of  private  friendship, 
for  one  who,  from  a  sick  bed  of  twenty  years,  still  looks  out  at  the 
world  of  action  with  a  mind  interested  in  all  that  afl^ts  the  well- 
being  of  humanity-'^Harriet  Martineau. 
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On  the  Bblation  of  the  Banking  Besebve  of  the  Bank  of  England 
to  the  Current  Rate  of  Interest,  with  an  Inquirt  into  sotne 
of  the  Cacses  which  have  led  to  the  Higher  Bates  Charged 
in  Regent  Years.    By  R.  H.  Inglis  Palgraye. 

[Read  before  SecUon  F,  British  ABSociation,  at  Bradford,  22nd  September,  1878.] 
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I. — Introduction . 

The  weekly  retam  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  always  carefully 
studied,  as  supplying  much  and  useful  information  on  the  position 
of  the  money  market.  The  demands  likely  to  be  made  on  the 
"  Reserve,"  and  the  proportion  held  by  it  to  the  "  Liabilities,"  form 
the  basis  of  most  of  the  calculations  on  the  probability  of  a  rise  or 
fall  in  the  bank  rate  of  discount.  The  form  in  which  the  nsnal 
statement  is  made  out  affords  a  great  deal  of  information,  but  it 
leavei^  one  or  two  very  important  points  unnoticed.  To  supply  this 
deficiency,  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  M.P.  for  Stockport,  recently  moved  for 
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a  return,  which  has  been  published  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
monfl.  This  return  extends  over  the  period  from  the  commence- 
ment of  1857  to  the  end  of  1872,  and  is  similar  in  form  to  the 
Betum  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  from  the  Select  Committee 
'  on  Bank  Acts,  1857.  Taking  these  two  returns  together,  we  now 
possess  a  consecutive  statement,  on  a  uniform  plan,  from  the  date  of 
the  division  of  the  two  departments  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in 
1844,  to  the  close  of  1872,  containing  particulars,  which  are  not 
included  in  the  ordinary  returns,  of  the  total  amount  of  bills  dis- 
counted, and  total  amount  of  temporary  advances  made  by  the 
Bank,  and  the  balances  of  the  London  bankers. 

The  information  thus  obtained  on  the  history  of  the  working  of 
the  money  market,  during  the  last  twenty- eight  years,  may  be  very' 
nseful  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  These 
twenty-eight  years  have  witnessed  a  very  marvellous  extension  of 
the  commerce  of  the  country  in  general ;  and  the  extension  of  bank- 
ing business  has  fully  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  other  directions. 
These  returns,  carried  on  week  by  week,  contain  the  record  of  many 
important  events,  but  the  very  length  of  the  returns  is  a  bar  to 
facility  in  consulting  them,  or  in  understanding  the  many  important 
lessons  which  may  be  learned  from  their  pages.  It  is  oflen  a  difficult 
matter,  in  subjects  of  this  nature,  which  depend  on  a  vast  multitude 
of  details,  to  arrive  at  a  just  appreciation  of  the  exact  bearing  which 
these  details  have  on  the  questions  at  issue.  The  amount  of  detail, 
through  its  veiy  quantity,  has  a  tendency  to  obscure  a  distiilct  view 
of  the  case.  1  shall  hope,  therefore,  that  the  analysis  which  I  have 
prepared  may  be  of  service  towards  giving  a  history  of  the  main 
alterations  which  have  occurred  in  the  position  of  the  Bank  of 
England  during  the  time  over  which  these  returns  extend,  and  may 
enable  us  to  trace  out  some  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the 
greatly  increased  fluctuations  and  the  higher  rates  which  hitve  pre- 
vailed in  the  money  market  during  the  last  few  years*  1  hope  it 
will  be  clearly  understood  at  the  outset,  that  this  statement  is  not 
intended  either  as  a  controversial  investigation  into  the  working  of 
the  Act  of  1844,  or  as  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  That  great  institution  is,  from  its  position,  the 
acknowledged  centre  of  our  banking  system ;  and  an  analysis  of  its 
transactions  may  enable  us  to  see  more  clearly  the  progress  of  recent 
events  in  the  financial  world.  I  have  drawn  up,  in  order  to  render 
this  analysis  clear  and  readily  intelligible,  a  series  of  tables.  Into 
these  1  have  endeavoured  to  condense  the  main  points  of  the  work 
of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  years  from  1844  to  1872.  The 
returns  on  which  this  analysis  is  haaed  are,  as  1  have  mentioned, 
those  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Beport  from  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Bank  Acts,  1857,  and  Returns  of  "  the 
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"  Bank  of  England  *'  (in  oontmnation  of  Appendix  to  the  Beporbi 
from  the « Select  Committee  on  Bank  Acta,  1857),  ordered  bj  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  26th  May,  1873.  These  retnnis 
are  made  np  to  the  Saturday  in  each  week  from  3l8t  Angnst,  1844, 
to  Slst  October,  1857.  The  first  retnm  on  the  Wednesday  is  dated* 
4th  November,  1857,  and  the  returns  from  that  date  are  on  the 
Wednesday  in  each  week.  1  have  condensed  these  weekly  state- 
ments into  a  series  of  yearly  averages.  I  have  done  this  witJi  the 
utmost  care,  and  I  trust  to  have  avoided  any  error  of  importance. 
But  I  am  well  aware  how  difficult  a  thing  it  is  to  secure  striofc 
accuracy  in  statements  of  this  description. 

II. — Description  of  the  Tables  Constructed  for  the  purpose  of  this 

Analysis. 

Table  I  contains : — The  yearly  average  of  the  deporits  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 

The  yearly  average  of  the  total  liabilities,  including  seven- 
day  and  other  bills. 

The  yearly  average  of  the  banking  reserve. 

The  average  proportion  which  the  reserve  bears  to  the 
liabilities. 

The  yearly  average  of  the  balances  of  the  London  bankers 
with  the  Bank  of  Ekigland. 

The  proportion  the  average  yearly  balances  of  the  London 
bankers  have  borne  to  the  banking  reserve  of  the  Bank  of 
England. 

The  proportion  which  the  reserve  would  bear  to  the  Uahili- 
ties,  after  deducting  the  London  bankers'  balanoes  both 
from  the  reserve  and  the  liabilities. 

The  average  of  ''other"  securities  held  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  af^er  deducting  the  bills  disoounted  and  tem- 
porary advances. 

The  yearly  average  of  bills  disoounted  by  the  Bank  of 
England. 

The  proportion  of  bills  disoounted  to  "other"  securities. 

The  yearly  average  of  the  temporary  advances. 

The  yearly  average  of  the  Bank  of  England  caronlatioiit 
divided  between  the  country  circulation  of  Bank  of  Eag^ 
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land  notes ;  and  ih%  London  circulation  of  Bank  of 
England  noteg.  Ako,  ilie  total  circulation  of  Bank  of 
England  notee. 

The  yearly  average  of  the  bullion  held. 

The  average  minimum  rate  of  discount  charged  by  the  Bank 
of  England. 

Table  11  contains  the  average,  month  by  month,  of  the  rate  of 
interest  charged  by  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  years 
1844.56, 1857-72. 

Table  III  contains  the  yearly  average  of  the  total  of  other 
securities  of  the  Bank  of  England,  years  1844-72. 

Table  IV  contains  the  yearly  average  of  bullion  held  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  years  1844-72. 

*  Table  Y  contains  the  proportion  of  the  banking  reserve  of  the 
Banlr  of  England  to  the  liabilities,  on  the  nearest  date  given 
to  each  change  in  the  rate  of  interest ;  and  also  of  the  pro- 
portion which  the  balances  of  the  London  bankers  kept  with 
the  Bank  of  England  bore  to  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  itself 
on  those  dates. 

On  some  occasions  the  total  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  has 
not  equalled  the  balances  of  the  London  bankers  deposited 
with  it.  The  proportion  of  the  reserve  to  these  balances  is 
given  on  the  occasions  when  this  was  the  case. 
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Table  I. — Bank  of  Bnglafid,    Annual  AvtroQ't 

[00,006^1  omitted  fnm  thiv  table  in  oolviimt  nfermt  to  rs 
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Note. — The  annaal  ayerage  of  the  total  of  "  other  "  ■ecarities  held  bj  tbe  Bto^ 
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Vraiisactions  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  Tears  1844-72. 

hua  £!S.S  (Col.  2}  »  £18.800,000:  £0.9  (Col.  9)  =  £900,000.] 
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und  in  Table  111.    In  this  table  the  amount  is  divided  between  cols.  12, 14,  and  17. 
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III. — The  Depoeits  Held  by  the  Bank  of  Bnglafid,  the  Banking 
EBservB  cf  the  Bank  of  England^  and  the  Balances  of  Lcmdm 
Bankers  with  the  Bank  of  England, 

I  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  these  tables,  whidi,  as 
I  motioned,  are  drawn  up  for  the  pnrpose  of  assisting  as  to  form  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  sabject  before  ns.     The  capital  of  the  Bank 
of  England  is  the  largest  of  any  known  bank  in  the  world,  and 
amonnts  to  14,553,000/.;   the  resti  or  accumulated  and  undivided 
profits,  averages  about  3  millions  more.     The  total  capital  available, 
without  taking  the  note  issue  into  consideration,  is  therefore  about 
17I  millions.     Col.  2  of  Table  I  contains  the  yearly  average  of  the 
total  deposits  of  the  Bank  of  England.     Col.  8  contains  the  yearly 
average  of  the  total  liabilities  of  the  Bank  of  England.     Aa  from 
the  ordinary  point  of  view  we  need  liot  take  the  bank  note  circnlA- 
tion  into  account,  as  that  concerns  the  issue  department  and  not  the 
banking  department  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  only  other  lia- 
bilities to  be  taken  into  consideration  Hre  the  seven-dny  and  otber 
bills.     These  have  declined  of  late  years.     From  averaging  more 
than  a  million  in  1844,  they  have  declined  to  less  than  half  that 
sum  in  recent  years.    In  consequence,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
amounts  in  col.  3  do  not  very  greatly  differ  from  those  in  ool.  2,  for 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  yeal^.     To  render  the  statement  more  clear, 
I  have  added  a  column  marked  4,  in  which  the  proportion  is  given 
which  the  amounts  of  the  total  liabilities  bore  to  that  in  1844. 
By  looking  down  these  columns  we  shall  see  that  it  has  not  been 
till   within   the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  years   that  the   average 
deposits  of  the  Bank  have  exceeded,  or  much  exceeded,  its  capital ; 
even  at  the  present  date  the  deposits  are  only  about  equal  to  the 
capital  bud  half  as  much  again.     This  is  a  very  unusually  strong 
position  for  any  bank  to  occupy.     The  capital  of  most  banks  bears 
generally  but  a  comparatively  small  proportion  to  the  deposits.    In 
Scotland  the  proportion  has,  of  late  years,  been  about  one-sixth. 
In  England  a  proportion  of  an  eighth,  or  even  smaller,  is  not 
unusual.     The  position  of  the  Bank  of  England,  therefore,  in  this 
respect  is  unusually  and  exceptionally  strong.     During  the  time 
under  our  notice  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  deposits  and 
liabilities  of  the  Bank  haB  taken  place.     The  total  liabilities^  which 
averaged  about  14^  millions  in  1844,  averaged  more  than  29  millions 
in  1872,  having  thus  been  about  doubled  in  the  course  of  that  time ; 
and  this  growth,  as  wi]l  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  table,  has  bsen 
gradual  and  continued.     In  a  similar  manner,  though  not  in  a  like 
proportion,  the  average  banking  reserve  has  increaaed.     The  annaai 
average  of  the  reserve,  with  a  statement  of  the  proportiDn  each  y^r 
bears  to  1844,  will  be  found  in  cols.  5  and  6.     The  average  reserve, 
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from  being  8^  millioiui  in  1844,  has  increased  to  i  a  millions  in  1872. 
In  col.  7  is  giren  the  average  proportion  per  cent,  of  reserve  to  the 
total  liabilities.  This  average  is  generally  very  considerable.  It  has 
been  as  high  as  63  per  cent,  in  1852 ;  it  was  as  low  as  30  per  cent, 
in  1866.  It  rose  ia  the  next  year  to  49  per  cent.,  and  has  never 
averaged  less  than  42  per  cent,  since.  Still,  looking  down  col.  7, 
a  distinct^  though  gradual,  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  the 
reserve  to  the  liabilities  becomes  obvious.  And  it  is  not  only  the 
proportion  which  has  diminished;  the  character  and  constitution  of 
the  reserve  and  of  the  demands  which  may  be  made  upon  it  have, 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  undergone  a  g^reat,  though  a 
gradual  alteration.  This  has  been  caused  by  the  great  increase  in 
the  balances  which  other  bankers  have  kept  with  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  returns  on  which  this  analysis  is  baaed  contain, 
as  I  have  previously  mentioned,  a  statement  of  the  balances  which 
the  London  bankers  have  kept  with  the  Bank  of  England.  We  will 
now  proceed  to  consider  the  amounts  of  these  balances,  and  the  pro- 
portion which  they  bear  to  the  banking  reserve. 

Col.  9  contains  the  annual  average  of  the  bankers'  balances.  In 
these  there  is  a  very  considerable  and  progressive  increase,  far 
laj^r  than  the  increase  in  the  reserve  itself.  That  there  had  been 
a  great  increase  of  late  years  was  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  the 
particulars,  as  I  have  stated,  were  not  known  before  the  publication 
of  these  returns,  in  which  the  amounts  are  stated,  week  by  week. 
From  them  we  learn  that  the  average  amonut,  which  was  less  than 
I  million  in  1844,  had  become  more  than  7^  millions  in  1872.  The 
increase  of  the  figures  is  progressive,  and  proceeds  in  a  far  more 
rapid  proportion  than  the  increase  of  the  banking  reserve  of  the 
Bank  of  England  itself,  or  of  any  other  branch  of  its  business. 
Col.  10  contains  the  proportion  which  the  balances  of  the  London 
bankers  bore  to  their  amount  in  1844,  and  enables  us  to  follow  their 
fluctuations  with  facility.  In  col.  11  the  praportion  per  cent,  of  the 
average  bankers'  balances  to  the  reserve  is  given.  From  being  only 
10  per  cent,  of  the  total  reserve  in  1844,  the  average  increased  to 
94  per  cent,  in  1866,  and  though  it  has  not  always  remained  at  that 
high  proportion,  in  1872  it  was  62  per  cent.  Thus,  from  being  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  reserve  in  the  early  years  over  which  the  table 
extends,  t&e  amount  has  increased  to  being  considerably  more  than 
half  the  average  reserve  at  the  present  time.  It  is  the  practice  of 
the  London  banks  to  keep  tiieir  principal  reserve  against  immediate 
demands  with  the  Bank  of  England,  as  being  the  easiest  and  safest 
plan.  And  as  their  business  has  extended,  so  they  have  also 
increased  the  amounts  on  deposit  with  the  Bank  of  England.  As 
far  as  I  can  trace  the  connection  between  the  two,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  amounts  of  the  bankers'  balances  (the  bankers'  reserves)  are 
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larger  considerably  now  in  proportion  to  their  liabilities  than  thej 
were  twenty-five  years  ago;  while  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of 
England  itself  is  somewhat  smaller.  No  doubt  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  increase  in  the  balances  of  the  London  bankers  is  dne 
to  the  necessity  of  holding  larger  sums  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
consequent  on  the  improvements  in  the  Clearing  House  system,  and 
the  admission  of  the  principal  London  joint  stock  banks  io  that 
establishment,  arranged  in  the  years  1853  and  1854.  The  effect  of 
those  alterations  may  be  traced  in  the  diminution  of  the  metropolitan 
note  circulation  of  the  Bank  ol  England.  The  circulation,  as  dis- 
tinguished between  that  issued  in  London  and  the  provinces,  is 
given  in  cols.  19  and  20  of  this  table.  A  distinct  diminution  in  the 
London  circulation  is  observable  at  the  date  just  named.  And  from 
that  date  also  the  proportion  borne  by  the  balances  of  the  London 
bankers  to  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  had  not  ever 
previously  exceeded  20  per  cent,  of  that  reserve,  rises,  till,  as  pre- 
viously mentioned,  in  recent  years  it  becomes  considerably  more 
than  half  the  reserve.  The  enormous  amounts  which  pass  througli 
the  Clearing  House,  especially  on  Stock  Exchange  ''settling  days," 
when  totals  of  35  millions,  40  millions,  and  occasionaUy  larger 
sums  still  are  cleared,  doubtless  leave  large  balances  to  be  adjusted 
through  the  "  clearing  bankers'  "  account  with  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. Due  preparation  has  to  be  made  to  meet  these  balances, 
and  very  large  amounts  must  on  these  occasions  stand  to  the  credit 
of  the  bankers'  accounts  with  the  Bank. 

The  growth  and  aevelopment  of  this  state  of  matters  will  be 
more  clearly  shown  if  we  divide  the  twenty-seven  years  from  1845 
to  1872,  into  three  groups  of  nine  years  each.*  The  averages  are 
then  as  follows : — 


PrQportkm 

per  Cqit.  of  Reserre 

to  Liabilitiei. 

VropoitiQnjper 

Cent,  of 

Bankers'  fialancet  to 

ILeaenre. 

AreT&iteB  of  the  vean  1846—54 

5» 

43 
4* 

22 

'56-63 

4« 
<3 

'64-72 

II                                                          «^«       .  aataoota*!.! 

In  the  earliest  group,  the  proportion  of  the  banking  reserve  was 
more  than  half  the  liabilities.  This  proportion,  it  will  be  seen, 
declines,  while  the  proportion  which  the  balances  of  the  London 
bankers  bear  to  the -banking  reserve  itself,  steadily  increases.  As 
the  balances  of  the  London  bankers  kept  with  the  Bank  of  England 

*  I  have  followed  this  arrangement  into  groups,  as  a  similar  division  of  the 
years  rinoe  1844  is  made  in  my  Paper  on  Banking,  read  before  the  Statastipal 
Sodety  in  the  Marph  of  this  yeftp. 
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are  inclnded  among  the  total  deposits  of  the  Bank,  it  becomes  clear 
how  very  considerable  a  part  of  the  increase  of  those  deposits  is  dne 
to  this  source.  The  general  effect  may  be  traced  by  comparing  the 
amonnts  in  col.  2  with  those  in  col.  9.  It  might  be  thought  that 
these  deposits  are  exactly  those  which  are  the  most  certain  to 
diminish  in  times  of  pressure,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  greatly 
increased  daring  the  panics  of  1857  and  1866.  Between  4th  and 
25th  of  November,  1857,  the  bankers'  balances  increased  2  millions; 
from  3,400,000/.  on  4th  November,  to  5,400,000/.  on  25th  November, 
In  1866,  the  action  of  the  bankers  was  more  rapid.  On  9th  May, 
1866,  their  balances  were  5,000,000/. ;  by  the  16th  they  had  increased 
nearly  3  millions,  the  figures  being  7,900,000/.  Beyond  doubt,  a 
great  portion  of  these  sums  had  been  derived  from  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land itself,  as  the  temporary  advances  during  that  time  increased 
nearly  5  millions,  and  the  amount  of  bills  discounted  also  increased 
to  about  the  same  extent.  The  banking  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land had  diminished  during  the  same  time,  &om  9th  to  16th  May, 
more  than  4  millions,  from  4,900,000/.  on  the  earlier  date,  to 
700,000/.  on  the  later.  A  great  portion  of  that  amount  had  probably 
been  drawn  by  the  London  bankers.  The  immediate  response  to  the 
call  of  necessity  speaks  very  well  for  the  manner  in  which  the  re- 
serves of  money  at  short  dates  were  placed,  for  the  prudence  with 
which  the  banking  business  of  the  country  generally  was  carried  on, 
and  also  for  the  liberality  shown  by  the  Bank  at  a  period  of  great 
national  peril. 

There  have  been  several  'occasions,  principally  of  late  years,  on 
which  the  banking  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  has  been  smaller 
than  the  balances  of  the  London  bankers  with  the  Bank.*  The 
details  of  the  dates  are  as  follows : — 

Number  of  Times  that  the  Banking  Reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  tecu 

Insufficient  to  meet  the  Bankeri^  Balances, 

1847 I 

'66 a 

'67 7 

'58 1 

'66 I 

•66 20 

'71 4 

•72 I 

38 


*  On  11th  N9yember,  1867,  the  Bank  of  England  reserre  was....  1,462,153 

„  ^ndon  bankers'  balances   4,649,000 

On  16th  May,  1866,  the  Bank  of  England  reserre  was 1,202,810 

„  London  bankers' Valances 7)93o,ooo 
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Divided  into  three  groups  of  nine  years  each,  the  reenlts  are  as 

follows : — 

Ymn  1846-64   .^ ~ i 

„         '55-63    II 

*64-72    26 

.  3» 

These  figures  mark  very  distinctlj  that  the  growth  of  the 
balances  of  the  London  bankers  progressively  increases  in  a  larger 
proportion  than  the  banking  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England.  If  ia 
the  published  accounts  the  amount  of  the  balances  of  the  Londou 
bankers  were,  as  has  been  suggested,  deducted  &om  the  ordinary 
deposits  of  the  Bank,  and  a  corresponding  deduction  made  from  the 
banking  reserve,  as  in  the  form  of  account  g^ven  below,  it  would 
become  obvious  at  once  that,  on  the  11th  December,  1872,  the  last 
date  given  in  Table  Y,  the  deposits  of  the  public  with  the  Bank  of 
England,  instead  of  being  i8  millions,  were  lo  millions,  and  that  the 
reserve  available  against  the  ordinary,  as  distinguished  from  the 
banking  portion  of  its  liabilities,  was  6  millions  instead  of  1 3«  and 
that  the  proportion  of  this  reserve,  instead  of  being  50  per  oent.,  as 
the  usual  statement  makes  it,  was  only  30  per  cent. 

Bank  of  England.  Account  for  the  Weei  ending  on  Wedneodaify  the  llfk 
day  of  Jbec^mber^  1872,  Arran^fod  40  as  to  Show  the  Proportion  €f  the 
Reserve  to  the  Liabilities,  after  DedtLcting  the  Balances  of  the  Lowioti 
Bankeri  from  both, 

ISBUB  PeFABTXBITT. 


£ 

Notei  iMued 37»45i>795 


£ 

GKyTemment  debts    ..... 11,015,100 

Other  securities. 3,984,900 

<3h)ld  coin  and  bullion 22,451,795 


37>45'>795 

BAKKINO  DSPABTMBirT. 


£ 

Proprietors*  capital i4»553»ooo 

Best   3»i 7M7 1 

Public  deposits 9»303i7i7 

Other  deposits    18,140,754 

Less,  bankers*!    ,  <,,  0^^ 

balances   ..../   7,e»23,ooo 

; 10,517,754 

Seyen-day  and  other  bOls  392,842 

37,943»984 


£ 

GoTemment  securities i3t359}873 

Other  securities 18,473,721 

Notes i3»04»»235 

Less,  per  oont»    7,623,000 

5.4»8.iS5 

Gold  and  silver  coin. 792*155 

37.943.984 


Proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities,  less  bankers'  balances  fiom 
both,  30  per  cent. 

Proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities,  shown  in  ordinary  form,  50 
per  cent. 

The  statement  selected  as  an  illustration  is  merely  taken  as  being 
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the  last  in  Table  V,  and  not  for  any  other  reason.  It  would  havB 
been  easy  to  select  the  acc6nnts  of  other  weeks,  in  which  the  propor- 
tion borne  by  the  London  bankers*  balances  to  the  deposits  generally, 
and  also  the  proportion  of  the  London  bankers'  balances  to  the 
reserve,  would  have  been  considerably  larger  than  in  the  one 
chosen,  and  consequently  the  proportion  borne  by  the  reserve  to  the 
remainder  of  the  liabilities  would  have  been  far  smaller,  or  to  have 
taken  a  week's  account  in  which  the  whole  reserve  was  insufficient 
to  meet  the  demands  which  might  be  made  by 'the  London  bankers 
alone.  I  have  preferred  to  take  the  account  of  a  week  which 
represents  about  the  usual  state  of  matters,  and  is  not  an  extreme 
instance  in  any  way.  Attention  would  thus,  if  the  ordinary  liabili- 
ties of  the  Bank  were  distinguished  from  those  incurred  to  its 
banking  customers,  be  more  readily  drawn  to  those  occasions  on 
which  the  bank  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  insufficient  to 
meet  the  balances  of  the  London  bankers.  These  balances  arie  the 
ultimate  reserve  of  all  the  banks  in  the  kingdom.  There  is  no 
other  country  in  the  world,  with  the  banking  system  of  which  I  am 
aoqaainted,  in  which  the  reserves  of  the  banks  are  loaned  out  in  the 
manner  in  whicb  they  are  employed  in  this  country.  This  has  been 
the  case  here  ever  since  modem  banking  has  assumed  its  preset. t 
form.  This  practice  has,  therefore,  the  plea  of  usage  in  its  favou  , 
and  the  plea  of  usage  is  an  extremely  strong  one.  It  might  be 
undesirable  to  say  that  these  balances  should  never  be  loaned  out ; 
but  it  is  dear  that  they  form  that  portion  of  the  resources  of  ihe 
Bank  which  should  be  employed  with  the  utmost  caution. 

The  balances  of  the  London  bankers  with  the  Bank  of  England 
are  included  among  its  other  liabilities.  In  another  sense  also  these 
balances  form  a  portion  of  the  general  banking  reserve  of  the  country. 
They  are  the  only  reserve  of  ready  money  kept  by  the  bankers  of  the 
United  Elingdom  beyond  the  amount  of  cash  in  their  tills.  I  do  not 
mean,  of  course,  by  this  to  state  that  they  are  the  only  resources 
which  the  bankers  of  the  country  would  have  to  fall  back  on  in  any 
time  of  pressure,  for  the  amounts  held  at  "  call,"  and  readily  avail- 
able in  other  forms,  are  very  large — ^far  larger  than  any  of  the  figures 
now  before  us  for  consideration.  But,  as  far  as  actual  cash  is  con- 
cerned, these  balances  are  the  only  sources  from  which  an  immediate 
supply  can  be  obtained  for  any  immediate  need.  And  to  include  the 
amounts  which  these  balances  represent  among  the  reserves  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  also  among  the  banking  reserves  of  the  country 
at  large,  is  really  to  reckon  them  twice  over  from  a  general  point  of 
view.  I  have,  therefore,  made  an  estimate  of  the  amount  which  the 
liabilities  of  the  Bank  of  England  would  be  if  the  balances  of  the 
-London  bankers  were  deducted  from  them,  and  also  of  the  amount 
at  which  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  would  stand  if  these  balances 
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were  not  inclnded  in  it;  that  is  to  saj,  of  the  position  which 
the  Bank  of  England  would  maintain  if  the  London  bankers  held 
their  own  reserves  in  Bank  of  England  notes,  or  in  gold  in  their 
own  safes. 

It  has  not  been  possible,  in  the  space  to  which  this  paper  is  of 
necessity  confined,  to  exhibit  what  the  effect  of  making  np  the 
accounts  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  this  manner  wonld  be  on  eveiy 
statement  analysed  in  Table  Y ;  but  the  general  effect  is  shown  in 
col.  8  of  Table  I.  This  colnmn  contains  the  proportion  which  the 
annnal  average  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  wonld  bear  to  the 
liabihties  if  the  balances  of  the  London  bankers  were  deducted  from 
those  liabilities,  and  the  same  amount  deducted  also  from  the  reserve. 
The  gradual  and  progressive  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  reserve 
kept  to  the  liabilities  in  general  has  bean  already  noticed ;  but  from 
this  column  we  may  see  how  much  greater  and  more  marked,  espe- 
cially in  recent  years,  that  diminution  would  have  been  had  the 
accounts  of  the  Bank  been  made  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  distin^ 
guish  the  ordinary  from  the  spqpial  banking  liabilities.  The  average 
reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  would,  if  the  bankers*  balances  had 
not  been  included  in  it,  have  been  in  1872  but  2 1  per  cent,  of  the 
liabilities,  and  in  1866  but  2  per  cent.  We  may  thus  see  clearly  in 
how  great  a  degree  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  com- 
posed of  money  which  is  really  also  at  the  same  time  the  reserve  of 
other  banks,  and  retained  against  other  liabilities  than  those  which 
lippear  in  this  account — liabilities  which  are  many  times  larger  than 
those  of  the  Bank  of  England,  an  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  in  my  paper  read  before  the 
Statistical  Society  in  the  March  of  this  year.*  From  a  banking 
position  there  is  no  doubt  economy  in  making  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land keep  the  reserve  of  the  bankers,  but  it  is  equally  certain  th&t 
from  a  general  point  of  view  this  tends  to  place  any  pressure 
always  at  one  point  —  a  point  on  which  so  many  and  varied 
demands,  for  domestic  and  foreign  needs,  the  requirements  for 
wages  in  England,  of  farmers  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  of  dealers 
in  Ireland,  th0  requirements  of  great  nations  forming  and  increasing 
their  gold  circulation,  all  concentrate.  Great  unsteadiness  in  the 
value  of  money  is  the  result.  If  the  bankers  were  to  keep  their 
own  reserves,  and  publish  them  weekly  or  monthly,  these  reserves 
would  be  ;much  larger,  business  woujd  be  of  a  far  more  solid 
character,  and  more  even  in  its  tenor.  It  may  be  said  that  publicity 
on  these  points  would  be  dangerous,  and  would  lead  to  greater 
dangers  than  those  to  which  we  are  already  exposed  in  any  time  of 
pressure.  I  cannot,  however,  share  in  this  apprehension.  There  ia 
a  great  risk  ^t  such  times  to  our  highly  complicated  banking  system 

*  See  pp.  ?7— 152  of  this  voj. 
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from  alarm  among  the  ill-informed  and  ignorant.  I  tliink  that 
their  alarms  might  be  soothed  by  a  knowledge  of  the  large  resonrces 
held  bj  the  banks;  and  to  those  who  have  the  conduct  of  the 
business  snch  information  might  be  of  signal  service.  A  knowledge 
of  the  position  of  the  shoals  and  breakers  in  his  course,  essential  at 
all  times  to  the  pilot,  is  doubly  needed  among  the  additional  perils 
of  the  storm. 

IV. — Bate  of  Interest  Charged  by  the  Bank  of  England,  Amount 
of  Securities  Held,  Bills  Discounted,  and  Temporary  Acha^icea 
made  by  the  Bcmk. 

I  have  prepared  a  special  set  of  tables  to  illustrate  the  relation 
between  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  current  rate  of 
interest.  The  average  rate  also  requires  some  attention.  It  is  given 
in  col.  24  of  Table  I. 

The  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  Bank  has,  on  the  whole, 
somewhat  increased  during  recent  years.  If  we  divide  the  period 
now  under  consideration  into  two  gronps,  between  the  years  1844-56, 
1857-72,  we  shall  find  that  the  average  of  the  earlier  period  is 
}/.  I5«.  ^d,;  of  the  later,  4/.  58.  It  is  also  curious  to  observe  that 
there  is  a  periodic  fluctnation  from  one  season  of  the  year  to  another. 
The  details  are  as  follows : — 

Tablk  II. — Average,  Month  by  Month,  of  the  Rate  of  Interest  Charged  by 
the  Bank  of  England  for  the  Years  1844-56,  1857-72. 


1844-50.  £    s. 

Januaiy   3  15 

February 3   15 

March  3   15 

April    3   15 

May 3  13 

June 3  10 

July 3   10 

August 3   10 

September    3  15 

October    4     i 

JTovember    -4    3 

December 3  19 


d. 


9 

4 
10 


9 

7 

10 


Genera]  ayerage,  1844-56  ....     3  15     3 


1857-72.  £   *.   d. 

January   445 

February , 4     3 

March 3   16 

April    3   18 

May 4  II 

June 4     2 

July 4    - 

August 3   19 

September   3  15 

October    4    5 

November    4  12 

December 4    7 


6(eneral  arerage,  1857-72  ....    4    3    - 


In  both  the  periods  into  which  this  estimate  is  thus  divided,  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  is  the  time  of  the  highest  charges.  This  is 
what  we  might  naturally  expect.  The  autumn  and  early  winter 
months  are  the  times  of  greatest  business  activity.  The  demands 
which  the  home  harvest  brings  are  great ;  the  demands  which  foreign 
supplies  of  all  kinds  entail  are  more  pressing  still.  The  large  amounts 
of  produce  then  coming  forward  affect  the  money  market;  and  a 
deficient  harvest  (should  there  be  a  short  supply)  usually  manifests 
itself  about  the  third  week  in  October.     The  shipments  of  com  also 
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from  America  oommenoe  early  in  September,  and  inteasif  j  up  to  the 
middle  of  November.  These  caufies,  and  others  of  a  kindred  nature 
which  there  is  no  need  to  specify,  account  for  the  autunmal  demand. 
They  do  not,  liowever,  exist  in  the  spring.  In  the  months  of  April, 
May,  and  June,  a  corresponding,  though  slighter  increase  of  pressure 
may  be  observed  to  that  taking  place  in  October,  November,  and 
December.  The  opening  of  tliose  sources  of  supply  which  have  been 
locked  up  by  the  severity  of  the  winter,  probably  accounts  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  increased  demand  for  money  indicated  by  a  rise 
in  its  valne.  Some  effect  also  may  be  assigned  to  increase  in  tli^ 
Scotch  note  circulation  at  those  dates.  Any  increase  in  that  circu- 
lation beyond  the  limits  assigned  by  the  legislation  of  1844  and  1845 
canses  an  immediate  demand  on  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  increase  in  the  Scotch  circnlation  beyond  the  limit  of  1845  did 
not  become  very  distinctly  marked  till  1856.  It  has  beoome  very 
much  more  considerable  of  late.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  rate 
in  May  was  for  the  years  1844-56  lower  than  in  every  month  but 
June  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  For  the  years  1857-72,  the  rate 
in  May  was  higher  than  in  any  month  of  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
The  particulars  of  the  Scotch  circulation  foir  the  years  1870-72  are 
as  follows : — 

Authorised  Limit  of  Scotch  BaixJc  Note  Circidation^  1,749,271 2. 

Actuftl  CircaUtiua. 
1870  £ 

2l8t  May    4,970,00c 

8th  October  4,964,000 

5th  November  5,181,000 

3rd  December    5,650,000 

1871. 
20th  May 5,184,000 

7th  December   5»353»ooo 

4th  NoTembor  5»i95»ooo 

2nd  December   ., 5,7  i4iOOO 

1872. 
18th  May 5»369,ooo 

6th  October  5,472,000 

2nd  November  5,618,000 

30th        „  6,110,000 

It  may  be  desirable  to  mention  here  the  causes  which  lead  to 
these  periodic,  though  temporary,  requirements  for  notea  in 
Scotland. 

''  The  main  causes  of  the  increased  note  issues  in  May  and 
"  November  are  undoubtedly  these : — 

"  1st.  The  payments  of  rents  and  interests  on  mortgages,  wbicli, 
"  in  Scotland,  are  almost  uniformly  made  at  the  half- 
*'  yearly  terms  of  Whitsuntide  (15th  May),  and  Martin- 
"  mas  (lltb  l^ovemberV 
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"  2nd.  The  settlement  of  all  important  transactions  in  heritable 
"  property,  which  are  also  fixed  for  the  same  terms. 

"  3rd.  The  payment  of  household  servants'  wages,  and  in  many 
"  cases,  salaries,  at  the  same  period. 


''These  payments  are  to  a  large  extent  made  through  the 
"  medium  of  bank  notes,  and  thus  they  get  into  hands  where  they 
*'  remain  for  a  time,  many  of  the  parties  who  receive  the  notes 
"  having  no  bank  account. 

"  It  is  further  to  be  noted : 

"  1st.  That  on  the  4th  of  the  month  an  unusually  large  amount 
'*  of  bills  falls  due,  and  if  the  4th  happens  on  a  Saturday 
*'  (the  day  when  the  returns  are  made  up)  we  generally 
"  look  for  a  heavier  return  on  that  acoount. 

"  2nd.  The  November  returns  are  usually  heavier  than  those  in 
''  May,  because  of  the  requirements  of  the  harvest, 
"  travellers,  Ac. 

"  3rd.  In  the  country  districts  the  term-day  is  in  many  places 
''  regulated  by  the  old  style,  and  thus  the  payment  of 
"  farm  rents  run  on  into  June  and  December. 

''  4th.  The  great  increase  this  year  is,  no  doubt,  chiefly  owing  te 
*'  the  higher  scale  of  wages,  particularly  in  the  mining 
''  districts,  among  the  most  improvident  class  of  working 
"  people." 

I  quote  here  from  a  letter  recently  addressed  to  me  by  a  well 
known  Scotch  banker. 

It  would  certainly  appear  to  be  desirable  to  mitigate  the  influence 
which  these  demands  of  a  strictly  domestic  and  home  character 
exert.  A  better  arrangement  would  provide  what  the  existing  law 
does  not  provide,  a  real  security  for  the  Scotch  issues,  without 
allowing  these  periodic  and  strictly  temporary  demands  to  press  so 
sharply  on  the  central  reserve.  Whenever  the  subject  is  recon- 
sidered, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  point  will  be  attended  to,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  security  will  also  be  required  for  the  English 
country  note  issues.  Opinions  are  sometimes  expressed  that  it 
would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  take  away  the  rights  of  issuing  notes 
possessed  by  some  country  bankers,  and  to  substitute  instead  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England.  I  cannot  join  in  these  opinions.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  only  result  of  such  a  change,  xmder  existing 
circumstances,  would  be  to  concentrate  even  more  than  at  present  the 
pressure  in  any  time  of  difficulty  on  the  reserves  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  to  increase  the  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  interest,  and  to 
cause  higher  rates  to  prevaiL  And  I  believe  that  the  existing  note 
issues  of  the  country  banks,  properiy  secured,  and  with  adequate  and 
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special  reserves  held  against  tliein,  might  be  made  of  great  service 
in  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  conntry. 

The  manner  in  which  the  deposits  held  by  the  Bank  are  invested 
requires  our  attention. 

The  securities  held  by  the  Bank  of  England  are  divided  in  the 
usual  weekly  statements  between  the  two  heads  of  ''  Grovemment " 
and  "  other  "  securities.  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
any  analysis  of  the  Government  securities  held  by  the  Bank,  as  a 
large  proportion  of  these  securities,  and,  in  particular,  the  amonnts 
held  in  the  circulation  department,  are  so  permanent  in  amount  that 
no  detailed  statement  appeared  hkely  to  be  generally  useful.  The 
"other"  securities  are  not  included  as  a  whole  in  the  returns  on 
which  this  analysis  is  based,  but  as  I  have  thought  that  a  statement 
of  their  average  amount  would  be  of  service  in  this  investigation,  I 
have  supplied  it  from  the  ordinary  weekly  accounts. 

The  total  annual  average  amount  of  the  *'  other ''  securities  will 
be  found  in  Table  HI. 


Tablb  IIL — Annual  Averages  of  the  Total  of  "  Other*'  Securities  of  the 

Bank  of  England,  Fears  1844-72. 

[OO.OOO't  omitted,  thui  £9,4  =  £9,400,000.] 


Date. 


1844 
'46 

1846 
•47 
'48 
'49 
•50 

1851 
'52 
'53 
'54 
'55 

1856 
'57 

'58 


8 

Total  of 

Other  Securiiiea 

of 

the  Bank 

of  England. 


£ 

9,4 

12,2 

16,6 
17,2 
11,9 
10,2 

11,1 

12,6 
11,4 
15,0 
14,7 
15,3 

17,0 
20,4 
16,3 


Proportion 

of 

other  Secnrities 

to  1844. 

1844  =:  100. 


lOO 
130 

* 

176 

183 

127 
108 

118 

111 
160 
156 
163 

181 

217 

173 


Date. 


1859  .... 

60  .... 

1861  .... 

'62  .... 

63  .... 

65  .... 

1866  .... 

67  .... 

68  .... 
'69  .... 
'70  .... 

1871  .... 

'72  .... 


Total  of 

other  Securitlea 

of 

the  Bank 

of  England. 


£ 

18,2 
20,5 

18,7 
18,6 
20,2 
20,3 
20,5 

21,5 
18,0 
17,4 
16,7 
18,6 

18,7 
21,4 


ProportfioD 

of 

other  Seenritiea 

to  1844. 

1844  ==100. 


193 
218 


199 
198 

216 
218 


229 
192 

185 
178 
198 


199 
228 


The  increase  in  the  sums  thus  held  is  large,  and  in  a  general  way 
proportionate  to  the  increase  in  the  deposits. 

Mr.  Thomson  Hankey  appears  to  indicate,  in  his  remarks  on  the 
working  and  management  of  the  Bank  of  England,  that,  while  the 
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deposits  should  be  invested  in  good  banking  securities,  sucli  as  bills 
of  exchange,  loans  for  those  periods  on  good  securities,  Oovemment 
stocks,  <Jbc.  "  With  regard  to  the  investment  of  the  capital,  no  part 
"  of  this  is  required  to  be  kept  in  reserve :  all  may  be  invested  in 
"  interest-bearing  securities,  which  should  be  of  undoubted  cha- 
'*  racter,  but  not  necessarily  of  the  same  readily  convertible  nature 
"  as  that  part  which  is  held  liable  to  recall  of  deposits." — *'  Hankey 
'*  on  Banking,"  pp.  13  and  14. 

The  capital  and  accumulated  and  undivided  profits  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  the  "rest,"  amount  together  to  about  iy\  millions.  I 
have  separated  the  bills  discounted  and  temporary  advances  from 
the  remainder  of  the  **  other  securities."  It  will  be  observed  that 
this  remainder,  the  annual  average  of  which  is  given  in  col.  12  of 
Table  1,  has  fluctuated  less  in  amount  for  the  last  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years  than  the  "bills  discounted"  or  the  "temporary  advances." 
Guided  by  Mr.  Thomson  Hankey's  remarks,  we  may  suppose  the 
sums  indicated  in  col.  12  to  be  invested  in  loans  to  corporations  for 
local  improvements,  to  railways  on  their  debentures,  and  in  other 
securities  more  or  less  of  a  permanent  character.  Mr.  H.  L.  Holland, 
Deputy- Governor  of  the  Bank,  stated  in  1865  that  the  amount  of 
railway  debentures  held  at  that  time  was  about  4  millions.  The 
fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  these  securities  will  be  found  marked 
in  col.  13  of  Table  I. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  amount  of  bills  discounted  by 
the  Bank  of  England.  1  have  estimated  the  yearly  average  of  these. 
The  amounts  are  given  in  col.  14  of  Table  1.  Col.  15  contains  the 
proportion  of  the  yearly  average  to  that  of  1844.  The  fluctuations 
in  the  amount  of  bills  discounted  is  very  considerable.  The  amount 
for  1868  is  only  about  one-half  that  of  1866,  and,  curiously  enough, 
was  very  nearly  similar  to  the  average  of  1845.  There  are  larger 
fluctuations  also  shown  in  the  weekly  statements  than  those  between 
these  annual  averages. 

In  1866  the  highest  amount  waa  about  16  millions,  the  lowest  about  7  millions. 
'67  „  8  „  4* 
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•68  „  7 

•69  „  7 

•70  „  10 

•71  „  II 

•72  „  9 


4 
4 
5 

4 
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ft 
ti 
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II 
II 


There  is  a  considerable  increase  in  this  branch  of  the  business  of 
the  Bank  since  1844 ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  the  average  of  the 
three  years,  1845-47,  rather  exceeded  the  average  of  the  three  years 
1870-72,  and  the  whole  amount,  though  large,  can  form  but  a  very 
small  part  of  the  total  amount  of  bills,  both  inland  and  foreign,  in 
oirculation.     I  have  estimated  the  probable  amount  of  these  bills  in 
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my  paper  read  before  the  Statistical  Society  in  MarcK  of  this  year. 
The  amonnt  in  circulation,  including  foreign  bills,  is  probably  at  the 
present  time  from  300  to  350  millions.   Mr.  Newmarch's  estimate  in 

1851  was  that  the  corresponding  amounts  then  were  from  180  to 
2cx>  millions.  The  influence  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  discount 
market  is  very  great ;  but  its  influence  in  this  direction  would  not 
appear  to  be  so  large  as  in  some  other  portions  of  its  business,  since 
its  discounts  have  not  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  hills 
themselves.  A  large  portion  of  the  deposits,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, have  been  invested  in  more  permanent  securities.  The  pro- 
portion of  bills  discounted  to  '*  other  "  securities  is  given  in  ool.  16, 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  proportion  of  the  resources  of  the 
Bank  placed  in  bills  has  rather  diminished  in  recent  years.  The 
table  shows  that  it  is  in  times  of  difficulty  and  pressure  that  the 
discounters  of  bills  have  recourse  to  the  Bank.  In  ordinary  seasons 
the  outside  market  is  willing  to  acoonmiodate  its  customers  on 
slightly  lower  terms ;  and,  in  discounting  bills,  those  who  do  the 
business  at  the  lowest  figure  are  sure  to  have  the  preference,  la 
1857  and  1866  the  amounts  are  large.  In  ordinary  times  there 
are  beyond  doubt  private  houses,  as  well  as  public  companies, 
who  do  a  larger  business  of  this  description  than  the  Bank  of 
England. 

The  immediate  wants  of  business  are  perhaps  more  distinctly  to 
be  found  indicated  among  the  temporary  advances  made  by  the  Bank 
of  England.  No  branch  of  business  of  the  Bank  appears  to  undergo 
gre&ter  fluctuations  than  this  one,  and  in  none  are  the  influences  of 
periods  of  pressure  more  distinctly  marked.  The  amount  for  1872  is 
exactly  three  times  as  much  as  that  in  1844.     The  business  done  in 

1852  was  little  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  that  done  twenty  years 
later.  The  steady  growth  of  this  branch  of  the  business  is  verj 
remarkable  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  annual  averages  will  he 
found  in  ool.  17,  and  the  proportion  of  each  year  to  the  amount  in 
1844  is  given  in  col.  18.  The  fluctuations  from  week  to  week  are 
far  greater  than  those  between  the  yearly  averages. 

In  1866  the  highest  amount  was  about  8  millions,  the  lowest  about  i  million. 
*67  „  4  „  1      ,. 
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The  extension  of  the  scale  on  which  business  is  now  done  is 
curiously  marked  by  the  increase  in  these  fluctuations  during  recent 
years.   The  requirements  of  occasional  borrowers  have  been  actually 
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greater,  and  the  yearly  averages  higher,  in  the  years  1870  and  1872, 
than  even  in  the  panic  year  of  1866. 

V. — Note  Circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  Amount  of 

Bullion  Held. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  amount  of  notes  issued 
by  the  Bank. 

Annnal  averages  of  the  note  circulation  will  be  found  in  cols.  19, 
20,  and  21  of  Table  I,  which  give  the  country  circulation,  the 
metropolitan  circulation,  and  the  amount  of  both  these  united.  The 
extension  of  this  portion  of  the  business  of  the  Bank  was  very  small 
down  to  the  year  1864.  The  increase  up  to  that  date  was  only 
about  4  per  cent.,  which  had  advanced  to  25  per  cent,  in  1872.  The 
note  circulation  is  issued  partly  in  London,  partly  at  the  provincial 
branches  of  the  Bank.  I  have  been  able  to  divide  the  circulation 
under  these  two  heads  down  to  the  close  of  1870.  The  returns 
accessible  to  me  do  not  continue  this  division  to  a  later  date.  And 
up  to  1870  the  increase  in  the  circulation,  as  will  be  seen  by  col.  19, 
was  rather  in  the  country  than  in  the  London  circulation,  which 
will  be  found  in  col.  20.  As  the  whole  note  circulation  of  England 
and  Wales,  including  the  notes  issued  by  the  private  and  joint  stock 
banks,  was  28,420,cxx)Z.  in  1844,  and  had  only  risen  to  30,630,ocx)/. 
in  1872,  the  Bank  of  England  notes  issued  at  the  country  branches 
have  probably  taken  the  place  of  lapsed  local  note  issues,  and  this 
accounts  for  their  greater  increase  than  that  of  the  metropolitan 
circulation.  The  total  increase  is,  however,  small ;  smaller  than  the 
augmentation  in  any  other  portion  of  the  business  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  these  returns  enable  us  to  trace,  and  far  smaller 
than  the  increase  in  the  metallic  circulation  of  the  country,  which  I 
have  estimated  as  being  about  105  millions  in  1872.*  Mr.  New- 
march  estimates  the  gold  circulation  as  36  millions  in  1844.t 
While,  therefore,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  coin 
in  circulation  of  something  like  70  millions,  the  total  note  circu- 
lation of  England  and  Wales  is  now  only  2  qiillions  larger  than  it 
was  in  1844.  It  is  also  quite  possible  that  this  increase,  small  as  it 
is,  m&y  prove  to  be  only  temporary,  as  fluctuations  of  from  i|  million 
to  2  millions  are  not  uncommon  between  the  average  of  one  year 
and  another  in  the  note  circulation. 

To  complete  this  analysis,  I  have  estimated  the  annual  average 
of  bullion  held  by  the  Bank.  These  averages  will  be  found  in 
col.  22,  with  a  column  of  the  proportions  on  the  same  principle  aa 


*  Estimate  based  on  Professor  Jevons's  statement.  Statistical  Society's  Journal, 
1868,  p.  446.  and  account  of  "Coinage  of  Qold  for  Twenty-Four  Tears," 
<«  Economist,"  29tli  Jane,  1872. 

t  Tooke  and  Kewmarch'i  '<  History  of  Prices,"  vol.  vi,  p.  701. 
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the  preceding  proportional  statements.  A  considerable  increase, 
larger  on  the  whole  than  in  the  reserve,  hat  smaller  than  that  in 
the  deposits,  will  be  observed  in  this  column.  I  have  mentioned 
that  there  appears  to  be  no  relation  whatever  between  the  amonnt 
of  notes  issued  and  the  rate  of  interest  charged.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
trace  an  exact  relation  between  the  amount  of  bullion  held  and  the 
bank  rate.  The  average  held  in  1868  was  more  than  20  millions, 
with  an  average  discount  rate  of  2  per  cent ;  the  holding  in  1872 
was  22  millions,  with  an  average  rate  of  4}  per  cent.,  and  the 
differences  shown  by  the  weekly  returns  are  greater  still.  Thus 
7  per  cent,  was  charged  on  9th  November,  1872,  with  19,750,000/. 
bullion  held  on  the  date  of  the  nearest  return,  while  3  per  cent,  was 
charged  on  4th  November,  1869,  with  18,500^000/.,  more  than  a 
million  less,  held  in  a  similar  way.  But  on  estimating  the  pro- 
portion of  the  banking  reserve  to  the  liabilities,  we  find  that  while 
it  was  44  per  c^t.  of  these  at  the  earlier,  it  was  only  35  per  cent. 
at  the  later  date,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  rates  in 
Table  III.  Though  the  total  amount  of  bullion  held  by  the  Bank 
is  a  very  important  thing,  the  rate  of  discount  charged  does  not 
appear  to  be  regulated  by  it. 

Tablk  IV. — Annual  Averages  of  Bullion  Held  by  the  Bank  of  England^ 

Tean  1844-72. 


1 

Ihite. 

2 

FtereentMe  of 

Average  of  BuUioD 

to  ATerage  of 

ToUl  Ua^iliUct. 

1 

Dale. 

2 

Perceotage  of 

ATerage  of  Bolliou 

to  Average  of 

Total  Ua^iUlies. 

1 
Date. 

2 

Pelentan  of 

Average  of  BaUi<» 

to  Average  uf 

Total  UaMlitica. 

1844. 

'46 

1846 

'47 

•48 

'49 

•50 

1851 

•52 

Per  CDt. 
93 
9» 

73 
65 
87 
87 
88 

83 

• 

1853 

'54 

'55 

1856 

'57 

'58 

'59 

'60 

1861 

'62 

P^r  cnt. 
90 
88 
80 

65 
56 

85 
80 

73 

71 
75 

1863  .... 

•65  .... 

1866  .... 

'67  .... 

68  .... 

'69  .... 

'70  ... 

1871  ... 

'72  .,.. 

Per  cat. 

70 

65 
68 

67 
81 

81 

79 
80 

81 
77 

*  Arerage  of  buUion  2I  per  cent,  more  than  total  liabilities. 

To  render  this  more  clear,  I  have  stated  in  Table  IV  the  per- 
centage borne  by  the  annual  average  of  bullion  with  the  Bank  of 
England,  to  the  annual  average  of  the  total  liabilities.  The  fluctua- 
tions shown  are  considerable,  the  average,  however,  has  hardly  a 
tendency  to  increase.  In  1852,  the  average  of  bullion  was  2|  per 
cent,  more  than  the  average  of  the  total  liabilities.  In  1847,  1856, 
and  1864,  the  average  bullion  was  65  per  cent,  of  the  total  liabilities. 
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In  1857  it  was  only  56  per  cent,  of  these.  But  thongb,  generally 
speaking,  the  years  when  the  average  of  bullion  is  low  are  those 
when  the  rate  of  interest — the  annual  average  will  be  found  in 
col.  24  of  Table  J — is  high,  yet  it  is  not  possible  to  trace  the  same 
connection  between  the  bullion  and  the  rate  of  interest  as  between 
the  banking  reserve  and  the  rate  of  interest. 

VI. — The  Proportion  which  the  Banking  Reserve  Held  hy  the  Bank 
of  England,  bore  to  the  Deposits,  and  the  Bankers^  Balances  on 
the  Nea/rest  Return  to  the  Date  of  each  Change  in  the  Bamk  Bate 
of  Interest  for  the  Years  1844-72  inclusive. 

In  doing  this  I  have  included  in  the  reserve  the  gold  and  silver 
coin  held  in  the  banking  department,  as  well  as  the  reserve  of  notes. 
I  have  also  added  to  the  liabilities  in  the  shape  of  deposits  the 
amount  of  short  bills  outstanding  at  each  date.  I  mention  this 
because  the  amount  of  the  reserve  of  notes  alone  is  given  in  the 
returns,  and  the  short  bills  are  not  in(!luded  in  them.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  in  an  estimate  of  the  liabilities  of  the  Bank  of  England 
both  these  items  should  be  taken  into  account,  and  I  have  therefore 
done  so,  in  order  to  insure  accuracy  in  my  statements.  The 
influence,  however,  of  these  sums  is  but  small.  The  results  are  in 
Table  V. 

This  statement  is  given  in  two  forms.  In  the  first,  the  pro- 
portions are  arranged  according  to  the  dates,  the  nearest  to  those 
on  which  the  changes  occurred.  In  the  second,  the  return  for  each 
date 'over  which  a  particular  rate  extends  are  arranged  in  the  order 
of  the  highest  proportion  of  reserve  to  deposits  first,  the  other 
returns  following  to  the  minimum  of  each  rate. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  proportion  of  the  reserve  to  the 
liabilities  was  as  follows  during  the  sharpest  pressure  of  the  last 
three  crises. 

23rd  October,  1847. — ^Reserve  1 4  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities.   The 

London  bankers*  balances  formed  81  per  cent,  of  the  reserve. 

Bank  rate  8  per  cent. 
11th  November,  1857. — Reserve  8  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities,  but 

only  sufficient  to  meet  3 1  per  cent,  of  the  bankers'  balances. 

Bank  rate  10  per  cent. 
16th  May,  1866. — Reserve  5  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities,  but  only 

sufficient  to  meet  1 5  per  cent  of  the  bankers'  balances.  Bank 

rate  10  per  cent. 

The  increased  severity  of  each  crisis  will  be  found  marked  in 
the  smaller  proportion  of  the  reserve  on  each  of  the  later  occasions, 
both  to  the  liabilities  and  the  bankers'  balances.  The  principle  of  the 
Act  of  1844  was  not  actually  infringed  at  any  of  these  three  dates. 
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Table  V. — Proportions  of  the  Reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  to 
LiahilitieSy  and  of  the  Balances  of  London  Bankers  to  the  Reserve^  on 
the  Nearest  Date  given  to  every  Change  in  the  Rate  of  Interest  from 
Zlst  August,  1844,  to  Zlst  December,  1872. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

Proportion 

Proportion  per 

Proportion  per 

per  Cent. 

Cent 

CenU 

Bank  Sate. 

Date. 

of  London 

of  Reserre  to 

of  Kesenre  to 

Banken'  Balances 

London  Baakera' 

liabilUiei. 

to  Reserve. 

Balances. 

4 

1844. 

3l8t  August.... 

67 

i6 

2k 

>» 

7th  Sept 

68 

10 

* 

3 

1846 

18ih  October... 

88 

43 

^-. 

3* 

>f 

8th  Not 

38 

^3 

— 

3 

1846 

29th  August.... 

68 

20 

3* 

1847 

16th  January 

44 

20 

^_ 

4 

ft 

28ra      „      .... 

43 

H 

— . 

5 

fi 

10th  April 

20 

73 

-~ 

Sk 

n 

7th  August .... 

82 

*9 

.>~ 

8 

» 

23rd  October 

14 

8x 

.^_ 

7 

ti 

20th  Nov 

29 

37 

6 

If 

4th  Dec 

86 

28 

^_ 

5 

ji 

24th     „     

46 

17* 

— 

4 

1848 

29th  January 

52 

44 

^^ 

3i 

» 

17th  June 

67 

"5 

3 

}> 

4th  Nov 

61 

33 

— 

2i 

1849 

24th  Not 

66 

>3 

.-. 

3 

1850 

28th  Dec 

48 

10 

-~ 

2i 

1852 

3rd  January 

61 

12 

Z 

»» 

24th  April 

64 

40 

zk 

1853 

8th  January 

48 

35 

•^ 

3 

I) 

22nd       „ 

49 

24 

3i 

)i 

4th  June 

47 

28 

»__ 

4 
4i 

SrdSept 

47 

11 

99 

17th     „     

40 

27 

^_» 

5 

}1 

Ist  October.... 

84 

37 

— 

5i 

1854 

13th  May 

37 

43 

.^_ 

5 

» 

5tl^ August .... 

60 

34 

— 

4i 

4 

1855 

7th  April 

6th  May 

60 
62 

35 
38 

— 

3i 

»> 

16th  June 

63 

30 

_^ 

4 

11 

8th  Sept. 

89 

35 

— 

4* 

91 

15th     , 

40 

30 

._ 

5 

» 

29th    „     

33 

43 

_^ 

5i 

» 

6th  October.... 

31 

45 

# 

7 

)) 

20th       „ 

29 

52 

— 

6 

1856 

24th  May 

86 

76 

^.^ 

5 

»> 

3l8t      „     

41 

5« 

.i_ 

4i 

»» 

28th  June 

49 

34 

«^ 

5 

}> 

4th  October 

23 

68 

^__ 

6 

»» 

nth      „      .... 

21 

67 

— 
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Tablx  Y, ^Proportions  of  tks  Reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England^Contd. 


1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

Proportion 

Proportion  per 

Proportion  per 

Bank  Bale. 

Date. 

per  Cent. 

^0    V%           -                 A 

Cent, 
of  Loudon 

Cent, 
of  Besenreto 

of  Resenre  to 

Bankers'  Balances 

London  Bauken' 

Liabilitiea. 

to  Resenre. 

Balanees. 

7 

1856 

15th  Nov 

27 

77 

61 

If 

6th  Dec 

36 

48 

— . 

6 

n 

20th     „     

37 

39 

— 

6t 

1857 

4th  April 

23 

58 

_ 

6 

*> 

20th  June 

38 

39 

5* 

t» 

18th  July 

42 

5<5 

6 

»> 

10th  October 

24 

54 

^— 

7 

If 

17th      „       .... 

23 

91 

— 

8 

»> 

24th      „      .... 

24 

90 

— . 

9 

f) 

4th  Nov 

15 

77 

lO 

»i 

11th     „     

8 

— 

31 

8 

») 

23rd  Dec 

34 

78 

— 

6 

1858 

6th  January 

33 

85 

— 

5 

a 

13th      „      .... 

35 

— 

80 

4 

i» 

27th      „      .... 

46 

87 

^^^ 

3i 

)) 

8rd  February 

47 

76 

— 

3 

»» 

10th       ,1 

53 

63 

— 

2\ 

)} 

8th  Deo 

60 

26 

3i 

1859 

27th  April 

6tli  ^y 

47 

47 

. 

4t 

») 

42 

56 

3l 

}i 

let  June 

46 

63 

— 

3 

If 

8th     „     

47 

5* 

— . 

2i 

}i 

18th  July 

48 

57 

— 

3 

1860 

18th  January 

40 

54 

— 

4 

» 

Ist  February 

36 

45 

— 

4^ 

» 

28th  March  .... 

35 

35 

-.. 

5 
4i 

nth  April 

9th  May 

26 
38    ^ 

75 
49 

^^^ 

4 

)> 

23rd     „     

43 

47 

— 

4i 

>} 

7th  Nov 

38 

66 

— 

6 

>» 

14th     „     

37 

SS 

— 

5 

1) 

28th     „    

41 

59 

— 

6 

1861 

2nd  January 

31 

60 

— 

7 

)> 

9th       „ 

31 

97 

— 

8 

» 

13th  February 

36 

.     5<5 

— 

7 

>i 

20th  March  .... 

41 

46 

~- 

6 

>f 

3rd  April 

38 

51 

— . 

5 

i> 

10th     „    

39 

69 

— 

6 

>i 

15th  May 

36 

53 

_ 

5 

)» 

3l8t  July 

39 

62 

— 

4i 

f> 

14th  August.... 

43 

58 

~— 

4 

)) 

28th      „ 

46 

60 

— 

3i 
3 

18th  Sent 

48 

5* 
6z 

__ 

it 
>f 

6th  Nov 

43 

— 

2i 

1862 

8th  January 

44 

71 

~— 

3 

}i 

2l8t  May 

46 

47 

— 

ik 

>} 

9th  July 

42 

69 

— 

X 

» 

23rd    , 

45 

68 

.^ 

3 

f} 

29th  October 

39 

«5 

— 
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Table  Y^—Proportiom  of  the  Reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England-^  CotUcL 


Bank  Rate. 


4 

5 

4 

3* 

3 

J4 

4 

5 
6 

8 

7 

8 

7 
6 

7 

9 
8 

7 
6 

7 
8 

9 
8 

7 
6 

5i 

5 
4* 

4 

4* 

4 

3* 

3 

3* 

4 

4i 

6 

7 
6 

7 
8 

7 
6 

7 
9 

lO 

8 

7 
6 

5 


1863 
>i 

a 
>i 
>» 
fi 
}> 
n 
tt 
n 
I* 

1864 
I) 
ft 
>i 
>} 

}) 

»» 
11 
» 

1865 

»i 
i» 

)» 
If 
}> 
}> 
» 
» 

}| 
ft 

1866 
11 
it 

it 
ff 
»f 
II 
II 
II 
II 


Dtte. 


14th  January 
28ui       „ 
18th  February 

22nd  April 

29th     „     

13th  May 

20th     „     

28th  October.... 

4th  Not 

2nd  Dec 

23rd 


II 


20th  January 
10th  February 
24th      „      .... 
ISth  April 

4th  Mj&y 

18th     „     

26th     „     

15th  June 

27th  July 

3rd  August.... 

7th  Sept 

9tli  Nov 

28rd    „     

14th  Deo 


11th  January 
25th      „ 

l8t  March 
29th      „ 

3rd  May 
24th     „ 
31st     )| 
14th  June 
26th  July 

2nd  August 
27th  Sept 

4th  October 
11th       „ 

22nd  Not 

27th  Deo 

3rd  January 
21st  February 
14th  March 

2nd  May.... 

9th     II    .... 
16th     ,1    .... 
15th  August 
22nd      II 
29th      „ 

6(h  Sept 


3 

Proportion 

per  Cent 

of  Re»enre  to 

Liabilities. 


39 
40 
46 
43 
43 
41 
38 
36 
31 
32 
40 

33 
38 
44 
32 
28 
83 
37 
40 
33 
29 
35 
40 
45 
48 

39 
44 
44 
41 
36 
41 
41 
45 
33 
31 
33 
24 
23 
43 
34 

26 
45 
45 
30 
29 
5 
21 
24 
29 
30 


Proportion  per 

Cent. 

of  London 

Bankers'  Balances 

to  Beaerf^e. 


69 

52 

45 
62 

4» 
49 
54 
77 
7» 
69 

48 
61 
47 
47 
75 
<57 
70 

65 

55 

73 

85 
70 

85 
71 
5« 

82 

63 
53 
45 
65 
54 
56 
46 
81 

77 

67 

83 
86 

57 

65 

58 

51 
88 

87 


Proportion  per 

Cent. 

of  Beserreto 

London  Bankers' 

Balances. 


97 


15 
68 
69 
87 
96 
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Table  V. — Proportiona  of  the  Reserve  of  the  fiank  of  England— Contd^ 


Bank  Rate. 


4l 

4 

3i 

3 

2 

3 

4 

4* 

4 

3i 

3 

a* 

3 

4 

5 
6 

5* 

4i 

4 
3i 
3 
2i 

3 

2\ 

2k 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4 

3i 

3 

Ik 

4 

5 

4 

3i 

3 

Ik 

4 

4i 

5 
6 

7 
6 

5 


Date. 


1866 


If 


i> 


1867 

» 

1868 

1869 
I* 

91 
M 
l> 
*> 

1870 

fi 

»» 
I) 
}) 

9> 
»> 
}| 

1871 
I* 
If 
»> 
ff 
If 
ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 

1872 
ff 
ff 
>f 
If 
ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 


26th  Sept 

7th  Nov 

19th  Dec 

6th  February 

29th  May 

24th  July 

18th  Nov 

2nd  Dec 

Slst  March  .... 

6th  May 

9th  June 

23rd     , 

14th  July 

18th  August.... 

3rd  Not 

20th  July 

27th     „    

8rd  August .... 
10th      „ 
17th      „      .... 
24th      ,, 
3l8t        „        .... 

14th  Sept. 

28th     „    

Ist  March  .... 

12th  AprU 

14th  June 

12th  July 

20th  Sept 

27th    „    

4th  October...  . 

15th  Nor 

29th    „     

13th  Dec.  « 

8rd  April 

10th     „     

8th  May 

29th     „    

12th  June 

19th     „    

17th  July 

18th  Sept 

25th     „    

2nd  October 

9th      „ 

6th  Nov 

27th     „     

11th  Dec 


3 

Proportioo 

per  Cent. 

of  Rcaerreto 

liabilities. 


36 
37 
44 

44 
47 
53 

40 
39 

34 
35 
44 
48 
44 
54 
44 

42 
36 
34 
38 
42 
45 
46 
51 
65 

41 
43 
69 
61 
60 
37 
31 
48 
53 
64 

35 
33 
33 
40 
45 
46 
41 
39 
37 
32 
32 
35 
46 
50 


Proportion  per 

Cent. 

of  London 

Bankers'  Balances 

toResenre. 


77 
74 
5» 

^3 
49 
64 

61 
64 

68 

67 

65 

53 
69 

55 
56 

66 

IS 
85 
85 
79 
78 
72 

59 
48 

^4 
58 
38 
74 

49 
70 

83 
62 

47 

60 
80 

75 
58 
46 

45 
70 

69 

71 

79 

91 
70 

63 

^S 


Proportion  per  . 

Cent. 

of  Reaerre  to 

London  Bankers* 

Balances. 


90 
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Tablb  V. — Proportioni  of  the  Reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England — CenUL 


1 

S 

S 

4 

s 

Fn^rtion 

Proportkm  per 

ProporluMiper 

per  Ceat. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Bank] 

ftate. 

Date. 

of  Loodon 

of  Beaerreto 

of  Eeaerreto 

Bankera'  Balaneei 

London  Banken* 

Uabilitiet. 

to  Beserre. 

Balawrra 

IC 

>            1857 

nth  Not 

8 

% 

31 

If 

'66 

16th  May 

5 

— 

15 

9 

>           1864 

7th  Sept 

35 

70 

.— 

1 

'66 

9th  May 

29 

87 

— 

1 

'64 

4th     „     

28 

67 

— 

) 

'57 

4th  Not 

15 

77 

8 

1864 

9th  Nov 

40 

85 

^« 

> 

'61 

13th  February 

36 

56 

— 

1 

'67 

23rd  Dec 

34 

^8 

— 

1 

•64 

20th  January 

33 

61 

— 

» 

'64 

18th  May 

33 

70 

— 

t 

'63 

2nd  Dec 

32 

69 

— 

J 

'64 

3rd  August.... 

29 

85 

— 

} 

'66 

3rd  January 

26 

97 

1 

'57 

24th  October.... 

24 

90 

— . 

t 

•66 

15th  August.... 

21 

68 

» 

'47 

23rd  October 

14 

81 

— 

3 

f           1864 

23rd  Nov 

46 

71 

^_ 

>i 

'66 

2l8t  February 

45 

58 

— 

11 

'61 

20th  March  .... 

41 

4*5 

— 

i] 

'63 

23rd  Dec 

40 

48 

^- 

» 

'64 

10th  February 

38 

47 

II 

'64 

25th  May 

37 

65 

— 

yj 

•72 

6th  Nov 

35 

70 

— 

l] 

•65 

27th  Dec 

34 

65 

— 

11 

'64 

27th  July 

33 

73 

— 

1) 

'64 

13th  April 

32 

75 

11 

'61 

9th  January 

31 

97 

— 

11 

'66 

2nd  May 

30 

88 

— 

ti 

'47 

20th  Nov 

29 

37 

— 

l] 

•55 

20th  October 

29 

5> 

— 

}] 

'56 

15th  Nov 

27 

77 

— 

1) 

•66 

22nd  August.... 

24 

68 

IJ 

'57 

17th  October 

23 

9' 

11 

'65 

nth      „      .... 

23 

86 

— 

6 

i         1856 

6th  Dec 

86 

48 

.m^ 

ij 

'57 

4th  April 

28 

58 

— 

6 

1864 

14th  Dec 

48 

51 

__ 

yj 

'72 

27th  Nov 

46 

63 

— 

y] 

'66 

14th  March  .... 

46 

51 

— 

11 

'64 

24th  February 

44 

47 



y] 

•65 

22nd  Nov 

43 

57 

^ 

yj 

'64 

15th  June 

40 

55 



yi 

'57 

20th     „     

38 

39 



y 

'61 

8rd  April 

38 

5» 



1 

'56 

20th  Dec 

37 

39 

— . 

1 

'60 

14th  Nov 

87 

55 

— 
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Table  V. — Proportunu^f  ths  Reierve  of  the  Bank  of  England  ^Conid, 


1 

9 

8 

4 

5 

Proportion 

Proportion  per 

Proportion  per 

BuikRaU. 

Date. 

per  Cent. 

Cent, 
of  London 

Cent, 
of  Reserve  to 

of  Reserve  to 

Banlcen'  Balances 

London  BNukera' 

Liabilitiei. 

to  Reserve. 

Batances. 

6 

1847 

4th  Dec 

36 

28 

'66 

24th  Muy 

36 

76 

— 

'61 

15th     „     

36 

53 

— . 

'70 

3rd  Augiut.... 

34 

85 

— 

'68 

6th  January 

33 

85 

— 

'72 

9th  October 

32 

93 

.-. 

'61 

2nd  January 

31 

60 

_ 

'68 

4th  Not 

31 

72 

— . 

'66 

29th  Augnnt .... 

29 

87 

'67 

10th  October 

24 

54 

.-. 

'66 

4vtl                 yy                •••. 

24 

83 

_ 

'66 

11th                 yi 

21 

67 

— 

5i 

1867 

18th  July 

42 

56 

_ 

'66 

11th  January 

39 

82 

— 

'70 

10th  August .... 

38 

85 

— 

'64 

13th  May 

37 

43 

-^ 

'47 

7th  August.... 

32 

*9 

— 

'65 

6th  October 

31 

45 

— 

5 

1864 

6th  August .... 

60 

34 

^_ 

'72 

11th  Dec 

50 

55 

~. 

'47 

24th     , 

46 

17 

— 

'66 

25th  January 

44 

63 

— 

'66 

3l8t  May 

41 

51 

— 

'60 

28th  Not 

41 

59 

— 

'63 

28th  January 

40 

5* 

— 

'61 

10th  April    .... 

39 

69 

— 

'61 

3l8t  July 

39 

62 

^. 

'63 

28th  October 

36 

77 

— 

'70 

27th  July 

36 

75 

— 

'58 

13th  January 

35 

80 

'63 

Ist  October 

34 

37 

~— 

'55 

29th  Sept 

33 

43 

— 

'72 

8th  May 

33 

75 

— 

.'72 

2nd  October 

32 

79 

'71 

4th       ,, 

31 

'  ^ 

90 

'66 

5th  Sept 

30 

... 

96 

'60 

11th  April 

26 

75 

— 

'56 

4th  October 

23 

68 

— . 

•47 

10th  April 

20 

73 

— 

4^ 

1856 

7th  April 

50 

35 

... 

'66 

28th  June 

49 

34 

— 

'66 

1st  March  .... 

44 

53 

— 

'61 

14th  August.... 

43 

58 

— 

'59 

5th  May 

42 

56 

— 

'70 

17th  August.... 

42 

79 

— 

'53 

17th  Sept 

40 

^^ 

— 

'56 

15th    „     

40 

30 

— 

'60 

9th  May 

38 

49 

'60 

7th  Not 

38 

66 

^^ 
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Table  Y.—FroportioM  of  the  Reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England^-Contd, 


1 

8 

8 

4 

s 

Proportion 

Prmortion  per 

Proportion  per 

Bank  Rate. 

Date. 

per  Cent 

Cent, 
of  London 

Cent, 
of  Reacrveto 

of  Reaenreto 

Bankera'  Balancea 

London  Bankera' 

LiabiUtiea. 

toReaenre. 

Balancea. 

4i 

1872 

25th  Sept. 

37 

71 

>i 

'66 

3rd  May 

36 

65 

— 

If 

'66 

26th  Sept 

36 

77 

— 

}f 

'60 

28th  March  .... 

36 

36 

— 

i» 

•69 

6th  May 

36 

67 

— 

f> 

'65 

27th  Sept 

33 

67 

— 

4* 

1844 

Slat  August  .... 

67 

16 

—— 

» 

'48 

29th  January 

62 

^       44 

— 

»f 

'66 

6th  May 

62 

38 

— 

}) 

71 

16th  Not 

48 

83 

— 

If 

'63 

drdSept 

47 

21 

— 

}> 

'68 

27th  January 

46 

87 

— 

» 

'61 

28th  August.... 

46 

60 

— 

If 

'63 

18th  February 

46 

45 

— 

ff 

'70 

24th  August .... 

46 

78 

— 

It 

'69 

9th  June 

44 

«5 

— 

fl 

'47 

23rd  January 

43 

24 

— 

ff 

'60 

23rd  May 

43 

47 

^ 

}y 

'70 

20th  July 

42 

66 

— 

|> 

'65 

29th  March  .... 

41 

45 

— 

II 

•66 

24th  May 

41 

54 

— 

II 

'72 

29th    , 

40 

58 

— 

fl 

'66 

8th  Sept 

39 

35 

— 

II 

'63 

14th  January 

39 

69 

— 

II 

•72 

18th  Sept 

39 

69 

— 

II 

•63 

20th  May 

38 

54 

— 

II 

'66 

7th  Not 

37 

74 

— 

II 

'71 

27th  Sept 

1st  February 

37 

70 

— 

fl 

'60 

36 

45 

II 

'69 

31st  March  .... 

34 

68 

ff 

72 

10th  April 

33 

80 

— 

ff 

'66 

2nd  August.... 

31 

77 

— 

3^ 

1848 

I7th  June 

67 

»5 

— 

fl 

'65 

16th     „     

63 

30 

— 

11 

71 

29th  Nov 

63 

6z 

— 

It 

'61 

18th  Sept 

48 

5» 

— 

II 

•69 

2drd  June 

48 

53 

— 

•1 

•63 

4th     , 

47 

28 

— 

9  f 
ff 

'68 

3rd  February 

47 

IS 

— 

ff 

•69 

27th  April 

47 

47 

— 

|« 

'69 

1st  June 

46 

63 

— 

9f 

'70 

Blst  August .... 

46 

72 

— 

■  a 

•72 

12th  June 

45 

46 

— 

19 

•47 

16th  January 

44 

20 

— 

ti 

•66 

19th  Deo 

44 

5« 

— 

99 

ff 

•63 

22nd  April    .... 

43 

62 

^~^* 

*  This  is  the  first  statement  in  the  returns,  and  mariLS  the  point  at  which  the 
Act  of  1844  came  into  operation. 
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Table  V. — Proportions  of  the  Reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England— Contd, 
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41 
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41 
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« 
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46 

47 

-~ 

II 
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46 

45 
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45 

46 

— 
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43 
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41 

64 

— 

ff 
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40 
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39 

65 

— 

fi 
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39 

64 

— ~ 

ff 
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38 

43 

— 

ii 
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68 

10 

^^ 

tt 
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66 

»3 

-« 

It 
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61 
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tt 

'58 

8th  Dec 

60 

26 

— 

tt 

'70 

28th  Sept 

55 

48 



tt 

'69 
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54 

55 



tt 

'53 

8th  January 

48 

35 



11 

'59 

13th  July 

48 

57 

— 

it 

'67 

29th  May 

47 

49 

— 

If 

'62 

8th  January 

44 

71 



ff 

'71 

12th  April 

43 

58 



ff 

'62 

9th  July 

42 

69 



ff 

'68 

18th  Nov 

40 

61 

— 

ii 

1871 

14th  June 

59 

38 



2 

1852 

24th  April 

64 

40 

^.^ 

ff 

'67 

24th  July 

53 

64 



ff 

71 

12th    „     

51 

74 



ft 

•62 

23rd    „    

45 

68 

^^^ 
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Oeneral  Averages  of  preceding  Table, 


Tim«8 
Charged. 

Afenge 

Proportion  per  Cent. 

of  Reserve  to 

Linbilities. 

Average 

Proportion  per  Cent 

of  London 

Baokert'  Balances 

to  Resene. 

Average 

Bank  Bate. 

Proportion  per  Cent. 

of  Reserve  to 

London  Bankers* 

Balances. 

lO 

2 

6 

m^mm 

23 

9 

4 

26 

74 

— 

8 

II 

29 

75 

— 

7 

i8 

S3 

60 

— 

6i 

2 

29 

53 

— 

6 

22 

35 

60 

— 

5i 

6 

36 

56 

— 

5 

21 

36 

59 

— 

4l 

i6 

39 

54 

— 

4 

26 

42 

56 

— 

3i 

20 

45 

50 

— 

3 

22 

46 

49 

— 

2i 

13 

51 

43 

— 

ai 

I 

59 

88 

2 

4 

58 

61 

— 

Namber  of) 
ohangea> 
in  x»to  ...J 

i88 

I  have  thought  it  well,  while  investigating  this  point,  to  give  an 
arrangement  of  these  proportions  in  order  of  dates,  as  well  as 
according  to  each  rate,  because  the  one  arrangement  is  of  very 
material  assistance  in  understanding  the  other.  Thus,  in  looking 
at  the  proportion  of  reserve  to  deposits  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent.,  we  find  that  rate  charged  on  2nd  August,  1865, 
with  no  greater  reserve  than  31  per  cent,  of  the  deposits;  a  pro- 
portion at  which,  from  the  information  supplied  by  other  portions 
of  this  table,  it  might  have  been  more  naturally  expected  that 
7,  8,  or  even  9  per  cent,  would  have  been  charged.  On  looking  to 
the  chronological  table,  the  explanation  of  this  becomes  dear. 
2nd  August,  1865,  marks  nearly  the  commencemeut  of  that  rise  in 
the  rate  of  discount  which  culminated  in  the  crisis  of  1866.  Barely 
six  weeks  before,  there  had  been  a  reserve  of  45  per  cent.,  with  a 
rate  of  3  per  cent.,  and  daring  the  whole  of  the  twelve  months 
preceding  and  following  the  bank  rate  had  been  subject  to  very 
extraordinary  fluctuations.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  bank  rate 
has  in  many  cases  fluctuated  considerably,  while  the  average  of  the 
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proportions  of  the  reserve  of  notes  hsj&  remained  almost  the  same. 
Thus,  by  looking  down  the  general  averages  of  the  proportion  of  the 
reserve  to  deposits,  on  the  nearest  dates  corresponding  with  each 
change,  it  will  be  seen  that  three  different  rates,  6,  5^,  and  5  per 
cent,  have  all  been  charged  with  an  average  proportion  of  reserve, 
of  abont  3  5  per  cent. ;  and,  what  might  have  been  as  little  expected, 
the  fluctuations  of  the  reserve  have  been  greater  while  5  per  cent, 
has  been  charged  (from  50  to  20  per  cent.)  than  while  6  per  cen^, 
has  been  charged  (in  this  case  from  48  to  21  per  cent.).  Still, 
though  individual  cases  may  be  found  which  differ  from  the  average, 
yet  the  main  principle,  that  a  low  bank  reserve  is  accompanied  by 
a  high  rate  of  interest,  generally  appears  throughout,  and  we  may 
become  aware  how  important  a  thing  the  amount  kept  in  reserve 
by  the  Bank  of  England  is,  and  how  great  an  effect  the  decline, 
observable  of  late  years,  in  the  proportion  of  that  reserve  to  the 
banking  liabilities  may  produce.  This  diminution  at  first  sight 
appears  but  small.  On  referring,  however,  to  the  general  averages 
on  p.  560,  it  becomes  clear  how  great  a  variation  in  the  rate  of 
interest  may  result  from  a  small  diminution  in  the  proportion  of 
the  reserve  to  the  habilities.  And  when  we  compare  the  proportion 
between  the  general  averages  of  the  reserve  for  the  groups  of  years 
1846-54  and  1864-72,  and  the  general  averages  of  the  rate  of 
interest  charged  during  those  two  periods,  we  shall  find  a  close 
correspondence  between  them.     During  the  years — 

1846-54,  the  ayerage  proportion  of  resenre  to  liabilities  was  51  per  cent. 
'64-72  „  „  4»        ». 

£    $.  d. 
1846-54  the  average  rate  of  interest  was  3     811 

'64-72  „  4    3    4 

The  average  reserve  is  one-fifth  less  at  the  later  period,  and  the 
rate  of  interest  charged  corresponds  exactly  with  this  proportion, 
for  it  is  one-fifth  more.  We  cannot  expect  to  find  an  exact  corre- 
spondence on  every  occasion,  especially  in  times  when  the  rate  is 
exceptionally  high  or  exceptionally  low ;  but  this  example  shows 
how  strong  a  tendency  the  rate  of  interest  has  to  follow  the  propor- 
tion of  reserve,  and  how  important  in  its  effects  an  apparently 
small  diminution  in  that  reserve  may  be. 

In  order  to  give  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
sums  concerned,  and  of  their  proportions  to  the  general  business  of 
the  country,  1  add  the  amounts  of  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, of  the  London  bankers'  balances,  and  of  the  weekly  returns  of 
the  Clearing  House  at  the  nearest  date  to  each  alteration  of  the 
Bank  of  England  rate  during  the  year  1872. 
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We  nee  from  tbcse  figures  bow  great  mt  any  moment  maj  be  tbe 
demands  on  tbe  reserre  of  tbe  Bank  of  England. 

VIL — Conclusion, 

There  are  Be^eral  otber  points  sbown  by  these  letmns  which  it 
would  be  interesting  to  inyestigate,  if  space  permitted.  For  instance, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  amount  of  the  bankers'  balances  on  the 
second  return  in  each  half  year,  I  mean  the  second  retnm  in  the 
months  of  January  and  July,  is  considerably  above  the  total  average 
of  each  year,  and  there  is  a  very  marked  augmentation  in  these 
amounts  during  the  later,  compared  with  the  earlier  yeiu«  included 
in  the  return.  I  can  only  suppose  that  this  periodic  fluctuation  has 
some  connection  with  the  payments  of  the  dividends  on  consols, 
especially  as  a  similar  though  smaller  fluctuation  is  observable  at 
the  corresponding  dates  in  April  and  October.  This  increase,  sup- 
prying  the  cause  assigned  to  it  to  be  the  correct  one,  is  probably 
due  to  larger  amounts  of  stock  held  as  reserve  by  the  banks  of  tbe 
country  generally,  and  also  to  larger  amounts  of  dividends  received 
on  account  of  customers.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  years  from 
1844  to  1872  have  witnessed  a  very  large  increase  indeed  in  tbe 
business  of  banking  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Many  persons  have 
accounts  with  a  bank  now,  who,  or  their  predecessors  in  similar 
positions  in  life,  would  not  have  had  banking  accounts  at  the  earlier 
date.  The  increase  on  the  dates  which  I  have  mentioned  probably 
marks  this  alteration  in  the  habits  of  the  country,  and  is  remarkable 
on  that  account. 

I  have  mentioned  this  point,  among  others,  whicb  a  careful 

irlvestigation  of  the  returns  will  enable  the  reader  to  trace.     I  am 

ivell  aware  that  many  matters  connected  with  the  conduct  of 

boBiness,  nmny  iucideuia  m  tV^e  \)T«uTv»dLCr^oT!k&  ol  V^ca  ^as^  ^biob  have 
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inflneilced  the  adoption  of  b  particalat*  rate  on  a  given  occasion, 
cannot  be  recorded  in  a  retnrn,  and  that  we  have  in  snch  a  shape 
but  the  dry  bones,  so  to  speak,  of  events,  all-important  at  the  time 
to  the  weU-being  of  the  conntrj.  Bnt  I  tmst  that  this  analysis, 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  draw  np  in  as  complete  a  manner  as 
possible,  will  be  of  service  in  assisting  as  to  thread  the  history  of 
the  past,  and  may  also  be  of  some  nse  in  enabling  ns  to  see  what  is 
needed  at  the  present  time. 

The  snbject  which  I  proposed  to  investigate,  in  preparing  this 
statement,  was  the  relation  of  the  banking  reserve  to  the  current 
rate  of  interest  charged.  And  I  think  that  a  study  of  this  analysis 
brings  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rates  of  discount  charged  by 
the  Bank  of  England,  are  regulated  more  by  the  proportion  of  the 
reserve  to  liabilities  than  by  any  other  consideration.  That  the 
amount  of  the  bankers'  balances,  and  the  proportion  they  bear  to 
the  reserve,  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  rates  charged,  is  very 
probable,  though  their  influence  is  not  very  clearly  marked  in  the 
tables.  Nor  is  the  immediate  influence  of  the  state  of  the  foreign 
exchanges,  quoted  for  the  great  European  centres  of  business — Paris, 
Hamburgh,  and  Amsterdam — ^^ery  obvious.  The  foreign  exchanges 
appear  to  follow,  rather  than  to  lead,  the  Bank  of  England  rate  of 
discount.  I  can  trace  no  correspondence  beWeen  the  amount  of 
notes  issued,  and  very  little,  if  any,  between  the  amounts  of  bullion 
held,  and  the  rate  of  interest  charged.  Nor  does  any  other  branch 
of  business  conducted  by  the  Bank  appear  to  affect  it  in  any  'way. 
The  proportion  of  the  reserve  to  the  liabilities  is  the  cardinal  point 
on  which  the  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  Bank  turns. 

We  may  observe  in  this  fact  a  remarkable  and  exact  instance 
of  the  operation  of  one  of  the  principal  laws  of  economic  science-— 
the  law  of  demand  and  supply.  The  rate  of  interest  generally,  as 
Mr.  Bicardo  has  stated  in  his  ''  Principles  of  Political  Economy," 

is  regulated  by  the  rate  of  profits  which  can  be  made  by  the 

emplojment  of  capital."* 
Mr.  Bicardo  adds,  what  is  equally  obvious :  *'  The  rate  of  interest, 

though  ultimately  and  permanently  governed  by  the  rate  of  profit, 
**  is,  however,  subject  to  temporary  variations  from  other  causes. "f 
A  diminished  or  increased  demand  is  chief  among  thesd,  and  the 
extent  of  these  temporary  variations  is  best  exhibited  in  the  position 
of  the  Bank  of  England  reserve,  from  the  fact  that  the  Bank  of 
England  also  holds  the  reserve  of  the  other  banks  in  the  country. 
Within  the  period  over  which  the  investigation  extends,  the  amount 
of  money  in  the  country  generally  has  enormously  increased.  The 
gold  in  circulation  is  nearly  three  times  the  amount  it  was  some 

•  P.  220,  edition  1852.  f  P.  179. 
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thirty  years  ago.  Yet,  while  the  amonnt  of  deposits  held  by  the 
banks  of  the  cotintry — that  is  to  say,  of  loanable  capital — has  also 
been  gretitlj  increased,  we  hare  more  frequent  and  rapid  yariations 
in  the  bank  rate  of  interest,  and,  on  the  average,  a  higher  rate. 

The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  the  total  amonnt  held  in  reserve 
has  not  increased  in  a  like  proportion  with  the  demands  which  may 
be  made  on  the  reserve,  while,  from  the  altered  character  of  that 
reserve,  there  is  a  greater  liability  to  sndden  demands,  owing  to  the 
vast  increase  in  banking  deposits  in  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  an  increase  which  I  endeavoured  to  estimatB 
in  my  Paper  on  Banking,  read  before  the  Statistical  Society  in  the 
March  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Newmarch  estimated  these  deposits  in  1851  at 260  millioiis. 

To  which  may  be  added  for  foreign  and  eolonial  banks 25      „ 


*85 


f» 


I  estimate  the  corresponding  amount  in  1872  at 616  millions. 

Add  for  foreign  and  colonial  banks  having  offices  in  London....  152 


768 


>» 


M 


This  very  great  increase  in  the  amounts  held  on  deposit  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  may  at  any  moment  give  occasion  for  a  wy 
considerable  demand  on  the  banking  reserve. 

It  is  not,  in  any  time  of  pressure,  the  amount  of  capital  in  the 
country  which  is  taken  into  account,  or  which  governs  the  imme- 
diate price  of  money.  It  is  not  the  amount  in  circulation.  It  is  the 
actual  amount  in  hand  at  the  time  which  decides  the  stability  of  the 
money  market.  Many  exceptional  causes,  it  will  be  said,  have  led 
to  the  recent  great  fluctuations  in  the  money  market,  to  the  vast 
number  of  changes  in  the  rate  of  interest,  more  this  year  than  ever 
known  before.  But  with  the  immensely  extended  conmierce  now 
carried  on  by  this  country,  such  causes,  or  similar  causes,  will  he 
certain  continually  to  manifest  themselves,  and  the  only  safe  course 
is  to  be  prepared  to  meet  them.  In  banking,  the  only  secure  posi- 
tion is  that  of  strength,  and  that  strength  consists  in  the  main- 
tenance <5f  an  adequate  reserve. 
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High  Pbiob  of  Coal.    Suggestions  for  Neutralising  iU  Evils. 
Bji  Sib  Rowland  Hill,  K.G.B.,  D.C.L.,  E.B.S.,  ^c,  ^c. 

[Read  before  the  Statical  Soeietj,  December,  1873.] 

1.  That  the  preservation  of  our  nn worked  stock  of  coal  is  a  matter 
of  national  importance  is  now  generally  admitted ;  and  indeed  bow 
should  it  be  otherwise,  seeing  that  not  only  our  actual  consumption 
is  almost  inconceivablj  great,  but  that  the  rate  of  its  increase  is 
to  a  startling  degree  rapid,  the  annual  amount  consumed  having 
increased  more  than  tepfold  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
oentuiy.*  In  short,  it  is  manifest  that  if  such  rate  of  increase 
continue,  a  few  centuries — ^perhaps  a  very  few — ^will  exhaust  the 
available  stock.f 

2.  It  cazmot  but  be  regarded  as  matter  of  deep  regret  that  this 
prodigious  draught  upon  our  future  resources  is  augmented  by 
great  waste  of  the  precious  commodity,  especially  in  the  coal  and 
iron  districts,  where  of  course  it  is  comparatively  cheap ;  and  the 
question  has  naturally  arisen  whether,  and  by  what  means;  such 
waste  can  be  prevented.  { 

3.  In  the  opim'on  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  Commission  on  this 
subject,  an  opinion  based  upon  an  investigation  so  admirably  con- 
ducted, that  it  may  be  well  taken  as  a  model  in  all  future  research 
of  whatever  kind,  "  the  great  incentive  to  economy,  in  all  cases,  is 
'*  the  increased  cost  of  the  article  consumed ;"  §  and  assuming  the 
justice  of  this  conclusion,  such  check  must  now  be  in  strong 
operation. 

4.  Unfortunately,  however,  as  too  well  shown  by  late  experience, 

*  Report  of  the  Dake  of  Argyll's  Connnission  on  Coal  (187l)«  toI.  i,  p.  xm, 
and  Report  of  Parliamentary  Committee  (1873),  p.  in. 

t  A  striking  anomaly,  though  but  indirectly  related  to  the  question  in  hand, 
may  be  touched  on  in  a  note.  The  quantity  of  coal  available  for  use  is,  I  scarcely 
need  remark,  limited  not  only  by  the  boundaries  of  our  coalfields,  but  also  by  the 
impracticability  of  working  below  a  certain  depth.  But  what  constitutes  this 
impracticability  ?  What  bars  our  further  quest  for  the  means  of  heat  ?  Why 
heat  itself.  Heat  is  what  we  seek,  and  heat  stops  the  search.  Will  it  ever  be 
ibond  economically  practicable  to  impress  this  worse  than  superfluous  heat  into  our 
service ?  Oan  the  foe  be  converted  into  a  friend P  {Vtds  "  Report  of  the  Com- 
**  mission  on  Coal,*'  vol.  i,  p.  vii.) 

X  Dr.  Siemens,  in  his  able  address  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, estimates  the  loss  by  waste  on  the  coal  oonsnmed  in  this  country  at  nearly 
one-half. 

§  "  Report,"  vol.  i,  p.  97. 

2q2 
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this  check  is  reached  at  the  price  of  snch  privation  as,  nnless 
coiinterbalanced  by  alleyiation  in  some  other  form,  must  involve 
grievons  sufTering.  The  severity  of  the  pressure  becomes  strikingly 
evident  when  we  compare  the  total  recent  increase  in  the  cost  of 
coal  with  the  total  imperial  taxation  of  the  country.  This  latter  has 
been  recently  estimated  by  Mr.  Lowe  at  6o,  1 50,000/.*  Now  taking 
consumption  in  1872,  accordiDg  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Ayrton's 
Committee,  at  120,000,000  of  ton8,t  and  assuming  the  average 
increase  of  price  to  be  abont  109.  per  ton,^  or  in  the  gross 
60,000,000/.,  it  appears  that  the  increased  pressure  caused  by  such 
augmentation  is  about  equal  to  that  which  would  be  produced  by 
doubling  our  taxation. 

5.  It  seems  improbable,  however,  though  there  is  as  yet  no  indi- 
cation of  decline,  that  so  great  and  sudden  an  advancement  in  price 
will  be  permanently  sustained ;  the  more  so  because,  as  is  well 
known,  the  output  is  now  artificially  restricted.  §  Nevertheless, 
the  expected  fall,  whenever  it  occurs,  will  probably  be  considerably 
short  of  the  sudden  rise,  since  it  appears  that  the  price  previously 
ruling  was  not  remunerative.  ||  Neither  is  it  in  all  senses  desirable 
that  old  prices  should  be  resumed,  seeing  that  they  were  not 
sufficiently  high  to  place  on  waste  that  check  which  has  already 
been  spoken  of  as  so  important. 

6.  Hence  the  question  arises  whether  in  any  way  the  benefit  of 
high  price  can  be  retained,  and  at  the  same  time  the  consequent 
suffering  be  prevented.  Paradoxical  as  such  hope  may  be,  con- 
sideration seems  to  show  that  it  is  well  founded.  Supposing  the  fall 
in  price  to  be  arrested  at  some  saitable  point  by  the  imposition  of  a 
tax,  and  that  the  weight  of  this  tax  be  counterbalanced  by  equal 
remission  elsewhere,  it  is  clear  that  while  on  the  one  hand  the 
check  would  be  maintained,  on  the  other  the  public,  taken  as  a 
whole,  would  sustain  no  loss. 

7.  Now  let  us  see  how  far  such  tax  would  warrant  such  remis- 
sion. Much  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Bright  and  others  about  a  free 
breakfast  table.  The  loss  to  revenue  consequent  on  such  a  boon, 
would  be  more  than  made  good  by  a  coal  duty  of  19.  per  ton ;  and  a 
similar  amount  would  suffice  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  income 

*  Vide  his  speech  at  Sheffield. 

t  "  Report,"  p.  IT. 

X  Dr.  Siemens,  in  the  address  already  referred  to,  estimstee  the  increase  at  Sjl, 
bat  Mr.  Ayrton's  Committee  states  the  increase  in  London  to  be  as  much  as  ifr. 
("  Report,"  p.  9),  and  information  which  has  reached  me  as  to  recent  large  con- 
tracts compared  with  those  a  few  years  back,  leads  to  the  oonduaion  that  lot.  it 
by  no  means  an  ezcessiTe  estimate. 

§  For  an  able  exposition  of  the  political  economy  of  the  subject^  see  tiM 
*«  Economist,"  16th  February,  1873. 

//  "  Report  of  Mr.  kft\ati'%  Cktmmittee,"  p.  xi. 
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jbax.*  Thus,  whatever  question  might  remain  as  to  eqnabiliiy  of 
relief  by  snch  commutation  of  taxes,  it  is  clear  that  to  the  public  at 
large  there  would  be  a  balance  of  benefit,  and  something  more. 

8.  Supposing,  however,  commutation  to  be  adopted  thus  far, 
should  it  rest  here  ?  It  has  been  shown  by  implication  that  a  coal 
tax  of  108,  per  ton  might  supersede  all  other  imperial  taxation 
whatever ;  but,  without  aiming  so  far,  would  it  be  amiss  to  deal 
with  some  further  part  ?  Might  it  not  be  found  desirable  thus  to 
supersede  aU  but  such  taxes  as  are  regarded,  at  least  by  many,  as 
intrinsically  unobjectionable ;  in  short,  all  except  those  on  tobacco, 
spirits,  wine,  and  malt  liquor?  This  remissioi^  would  require  an 
additional  impost  of  28,  ^.  per  ton.t 

9.  If  there  be  any  who  g^ing  so  far  would  demand  yet  more, 
claiming  some  relief  on  at  least  the  last  two  of  the  abovenamed 
articles,  this  might  be  found  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  the  present 
duties,  in  a  further  impost  of  9^.  per  ton.f 

10.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  a  coal  tax  of  5a.  id,  per  ton 

£ 

*  Estimated  produce  of  the  dntj  on  tea  for  the  current  year....  3,192,000 

„  coffee  and  chicory  fori       -goooo 

the  current  year J       ^*^*^^°^ 

„  sugar  for  the  current  year  1,842,000 

Total 5,29^^000 

Estimated  produce  of  the  income  tax  for  the  current  jfiKf ....  5i575i000 

A  tax  of  If.  ]>er  ton  on  i  ao  million  tons  of  coal  would  giye   6,000,000 

t  Total  imperial  taxation  as  stetod  by  Mr.  Lowe  (par.  4) 60,150,000 

Deduct  produce  of  2#.  per  tpn  on  coal  (par^  7) 19,000,000 

48,1^0,000 
Tobacoo  last  year  (with  licences  to  manu- 1    a       g 
fiujturers  and  dealers)  produced j      '»  9  i5  - 

Spirits  (with  proportionate  amount  of  licences)  1    . »    ^ .  ^^_ 
produced    ....Z /    »8,i43,5oo 

Wine  (with  proportionate  amount  of  licences)  1         o  .  «^^ 
produced    ...r:. /     '>«".S°° 

3falt  liquor  (with  proportionate  amount  of  1      «, .  ^  ^_. 

^cences)  produoecf /     7iX37,5oo 

34,191,000 

Bemainder  i3)959iC>oo 

A  tax  of  2f .  4<f .  per  ton  on  1 20  million  tons  of  coal  would  gire   1 4,000,000 

Wine  (as  aboye) £1,811,500 

Halt  liquor  (as  aboye)  7«i37i50O 

Total 8,949,000  -i-  J  -  4»474i5oo 

A  tax  of  9(1.  per  ton  on  coal  would  giye 4i5oo,ooo 
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would  justify  the  remission  of  all  taxes  save  those  on  tobaooo, 
spirits,  wine,  and  malt  liqnor ;  and  fnrtber,  as  respects  the  last  two, 
would  warrant  an  abatement  of  the  present  dnty  by  one-half. 

11.  Lastly,  supposing  (a  somewhat  extravagant  supposition)  that 
notwithstanding  all  these  props  the  price  of  coal  so  persistently  fell 
as  to  over- weaken  the  required  check ;  even  for  this  a  remedy  might 
be  found  in  a  yet  further  amount  of  impost  to  be  applied  towards  the 
liquidation  of  the  national  debt ;  which  by  an  additional  inqprease  of 
i«.  per  ton,  might,  as  it  has  been  seen,  be  thus  reduced  to  the  extent 
of  6,ooo,cxx>/.  per  annum.*  This,  with  the  interest  released  from 
time  to  time,  would  also  (as  exoess  of  revenue  above  expenditure) 
be  applied,  under  the  existing  rule,  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt ; 
and  the  joint  operation — even  if  there  were  no  increase  in  the 
produce  of  the  coal  duty  and  other  taxes — ^would  completely  extin- 
guish the  debt  in  about  fifty  years.f 

12.  Thus  it  appears,  finally,  that  a  coal  duty  of  68.  icL  per  ton 
(an  amount  considerably  less  than  the  late  increase  in  price,  even 
according  to  the  lowest  estimate),  would  enable  the  legislature 
not  only  to  repeal  all  taxes,  with  the  very  warrantable  exceptions 
mentioned  above,  but  also  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  to  extinguish 
the  national  debt. 

13.  To  what  extent  the  price  of  coal  would  be  afiected  by  a  tax 
on  the  article  within  the  suggested  limits,  is  a  question  which 
(however  curious  and  interesting  in  itself)  need  not  be  considered 
in  reference  to  effect  on  consumers  as  a  class,  so  long  as  such 
enhancement  (whatever  its  amount)  is  balanced  by  reduction  else- 
where; but  how  will  it  bear  on  the  interests  of  producers,  coaU 
owners  inclusive  f  Would  a  tax  on  coal  necessarily  lessen  the 
profit  per  ton  any  more  than  a  tax  on  tea  necessarily  lessens  the 
profit  per  pound  or  per  hundredweight?  It  would  seem  that 
the  only  certain  efiect  of  enhanced  price  would  be  a  more  restricted 
consumption,  lessening,  doubtless,  immediate  gain,  but  reserving  to 
the  ooalowner  (who  is  in  some  sort  a  monopolist)  a  larger  stock  far 
future  sale — the  very  end  desired.  It  may  be  remarked,  by  the 
way,  that  the  increase^  reservation  of  our  subterranean  hoard  here 
contemplated  as  obtainable  by  fiscal  means,  nowise  differs,  so  far  as 
coal  producers  are  concerned,  from  that  which  would  result  from 
the  successful  use  of  any  of  the  substitutes  lately  spoken  of,  as  for 

*  The  qaestion  of  a  coal  tax  for  the  last  pappose,  I  treated  in  a  paper  laid 
before  Ooveminent  about  seven  ^ears  ago,  when  Mr.  Jerons  called  attention  to  the 
subject.  In  this  paper  1  showed  that,  assaming  that  oonsamptioQ  wonld  increase  at 
the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum  (an  assumption  more  than  jus^fled  thas  far),  a 
tax  of  '^d.  per  ton  applied  to  the  paying  off  of  the  national  debt  woald  soffioe,  if 
supplemented  with  tlie  interest  r^ased  as  payment  advanoed,  for  its  total  dis- 
chai^  In  about  eighty-two  years. 

f  Interest  is  reckoned  at  "^^  1^  c«iv\i.  "^  VKnanu 
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instanoe,  power  deriyed  from  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  the  force 
of  the  wind,  or  the  direct  action  of  the  solar  heat,  or  even  (what 
is  donbtless  more  immediately  practicable)  the  introdnction  into 
our  houses  of  better  constructed  grates,*  and  thjs  adoption  of  snch 
improvements  in  the  steam  engine,  or  in  smelting,  puddling,  and 
the  like,  as  have  been  shown  by  recent  experience  to  make  the 
smaller  quantity  of  fuel  do  the  work  of  the  larger.f  Iiastly,  shoxdd 
the  coal  producer  suffer  through  restriction  of  demand  proceeding 
from  the  change  under  consideration,  how  fkt  would  .he  be  indem- 
nified, on  the  other  hand,  by  his  share  in  the  general  relief  con- 
sequent on  the  proposed  remission  elsewhere? 

14.  As  regards  the  consumer,  a  further  possibility  of  compen« 
sating  benefit  may  be  touched  on.  When  the  motive  supplied  by 
high  price  has  once  carried  us  over  the  obstacles  now  retarding  tiie 
adoption  of  improved  methods  in  the  use  of  coal,  the  result  may  be 
that  the  consequent  saving  in  quantity  will  counterbalance,  or  even 
more  than  counterbalance,  the  increase  in  price. |  Supposing  this 
happy  possibility  to  become  a  fact,  the  contemplated  reduction  in 
taxation  would  obviously  be,  at  least  to  ahnost  its  full  extent,  a 
pure  gain.§ 

15.  Of  course  1  am  here  contemplating  the  tax-paying  public, 
that  is,  the  entire  public  in  the  gross ;  certain  possible  exceptions, 
however,  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  three  most  obvious  are, 
railw&y  companies,  gas  companies,  and  steampacket  companies,  in 
whose  processes  the  consumption  of  coal  bears  a  v^y  large  propor- 
tion to  other  expenses,  so  that  the  remission  of  taxation  here  con- 
templated, however  great,  might  not  suffice  to  compensate  them,  as 
eorporoMonSf  for  a  great  enhancement  in  the  price  of  coal ;  but  of 
course  their  gain  as  individuals  must  also  be  taken  into  account. 

The  railway  companies — even  in  their  corporate  capacity — would, 

*  Dr.  Amott's  stove,  one  of  the  many  excellent  devices  for  which  the  public  is 
indebted  to  its  benevolent  inventor,  an  apparains  admirably  suited  to  balls  and 
oortidon,  baa  now  been  in  use  for  nearly  half  a  century.  My  own  experience  of 
its  benefit  extends  over  more  than  forty  years.  Sylvester's  hot  air  apparatus,  with 
Captain  Qalton's  improved  grate,  as  also  the  hot-water  apparatus  now  used  in 
varioas  buildings,  may  likewise  be  mentioned. 

f  On  this  part  of  the  subject^  see  the  admirable  address  of  Mr.  Bramwell^  C,E., 
as  President  of  the  MechanioJ  Section  of  the  British  Association  in  1872.  Also 
tbe  more  recent  address  of  Dr.  Siemens,  already  referred  to. 

{  Thus  if  an  individual  consumer  whose  coal  when  untaxed  would  cost  him  35«. 
per  ton,  and  consequently  when  taxed  to  tlie  proposed  amount  would  cost  him 
(say)  40S.,  should  be  stimulated  to  such  improved  management  as  would  reduce  his 
consumption  by  one-eighth  (a  very  moderate  assumptlou  where  waste  is  by  high 
authorities  rated  at  nearly  one-half),  his  payment  for  coal  would  sustain  no 
increase ;  while,  if  his  economy  went  further,  it  woqld  positively  be  diminished. 

§  The  qualifications  here  is  intended  to  provide  for  the  possibility  of  economy 
being  carried  so  fitr  as  not  merely  to  prevent  increase,  but  to  produce  decrease  in 
the  genera]  rate  of  oonsumption,  which  would  of  course  tend  to  reduoe  tbe  produce 
of  theooal  ta](. 
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if  the  Bclieme  extended  bo  far,  obtain  a  special  compensatioxi  in  the 
remission  of  the  passenger  dat  j ;  while  the  gas  companies  appear 
hitherto  to  have  been  repaid,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  increased  ralne  of 
the  residual  products;  and  perhaps  all  three  mighty  to  a  certain 
extent,  recoup  themselves  by  increased  charges  to  the  public ; 
though  probably  for  this,  certain  companies  would  require  legia- 
lative  release,  in  greater  or  less  deg^ree,  from  present  restrictions. 

16.  In  fine,  supposing  these  sanguine,  but  I  hope  not  unreason- 
able expectations,  can  be  fulfilled,  the  great  object  of  deferred 
exhaustion  may  be  so  secured,  that  the  public  at  large,  instead  of 
sustaining  any  loss  in  the  process,  would  derive  positive  gain. 

17.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at : — 
1st.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  preservation — as  hr  aa 

practicable— rof  our  coalfields  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance. 

2nd.  It  is  established,  on  unquestionable  authority,  that  thera 
has  hitherto  been  enormous  waste  in  the  consumption  of  coal ;  and, 

8rd.  That  the  most  efficient  means  of  checking  such  waste  is  a 
high  price  on  the  article. 

4th,  Of  course,  however,  as  shown  by  recent  experience,  a  high 
price — unmitigated  by  other  measures — ^is  itself  a  cause  of  mu(^ 
suffering. 

5th.  It  is  thought  practicable,  however,  so  to  modify  other  fiscal 
arrangements,  that  the  present  high  price  may  be  continued,  and 
even  increased,  not  only  without  injury,  but  with  positive  benefit  to 
the  community. 

18.  The  contents  of  the  foregoing  paper,  save  only  so  far  as 
relates  to  statement  of  facts,  are  intended  as  but  a  series  of  sug- 
gestions for  the  consideration  of  others.  Feeling  that  I  can  no 
longer  go  into  so  difficult  an  inquiry  with  that  thoroughness  which 
alone  can  justify  positive  conclusions,  I  have  sought  to  avoid 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  or  expediency  of  the 
course  indicated ;  but  having  conceived  of  such  course  as  affording 
promise  of  great  advantage,  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  put  forth 
my  thop.ghts,  in  the  hope  that  they  may,  in  some  degree,  aid  in  the 
solution  of  a  question  at  once  very  difficult  and  very  important. 
To  this  utterance,  however,  I  must  absolutely  limit  my  own  pro- 
ceeding,  having  no  longer  the  strength  for  controversy  or  even  for 
porrespondence. 

19.  Should  others  think  of  following  up  my  suggestions  with 
action,  or  even  elaboration,  I  apprehend  they  would  find  it  incum- 
bent on  th^m  to  inquire  further  than  I  have  been  f^ble  to  do,  how 
far  they  are  consistent  with  justice  to  coalowners,  and,  if  not)  what 
will  be  the  best  mode  of  compensation. 

SlHPSTSAD, 

30^  8epifmb0r,  1873. 
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Discussion  on  Sib  Rowland  Hill's  Paper. 


Mb.  Martin  asked  what  liad  been  taken  as  the  nnit  of  taxation 
in  the  estimates  given  in  the  paper,  for  it  was  a  well  known  fact 
that  the  prodnct  of  taxation  did  not  increase  in  an  arithmetical  pro- 
gression. If  a  \8.  tax  was  calculated  to  produce  6,cxx>,ocx>/.,  it 
would  be  altogether  wrong  to  expect  that  a  28.  tax  would  produce 
12,000,000/.;  on  the  contrary,  if  a  is,  produced  6,000,000/.,  6d. 
would  probably  produce  more  than  3,000,000/. 

Mr.  Fellows  said  Sir  Rowland  Hill  had  assumed  that  the 
quantity  of  coal  produced  continued  at  120,000,000  tons  per  annum, 
and  that  the  tax,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  levied  on  that.  On 
that  hypothesis  he  was  justified  in  calculating  that  if  a  i«.  tax 
produced  6,000,000/.,  a  28.  tax  would  yield  12,000,000/. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Gbazebbooke  said  he  regarded  the  present  high  price 
of  coal  as  a  serious  national  calamity. .  A  tax  upon  coal  would  be  a 
tax  on  the  verr  life  and  soul  of  our  national  industry.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  almost  unexampled  prosperity  of  trade  during  the  past 
two  years,  the  high  price  ot  coal  would  have  caused  unspeakable 
loss.  That  prosperity  arose  from  the  fact  that  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  an  immense  number  of  men  were  prevented  from 
working  at  their  ordinary  daily  avocations.  This  caused  such  a 
gap  in  the  manufactures  of  the  world,  that  great  activity  had  ever 
since  prevailed.  The  great  reason  of  England's  pre-eminence  as  a 
manu&cturing  country  had  hitherto  been  the  cheapness  of  coal  here. 
Would  it  then  be  wise  to  throw  away  the  advantage  at  present 
possessed,  in  order  to  take  off  taxes  on  other  articles  P  Already 
Elnglish  manufacturers  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  their  supre- 
macy in  foreign  markets,  and  to  place  a  tax  on  coal  would  turn 
the  scale  to  the  advantage  of  foreign  manufacturers.  It  had  been 
the  custom  in  England  to  endeavour  to  distribute  taxation  evenly 
amongst  the  people ;  but  the  paper  proposed  to  levy  taxes  only  on 
one  body  of  men — coalowners.  If  such  a  proposal  were  carried  out, 
the  coal  proprietors  would  have  a  right  to  demand  compensation 
for  the  depreciation  of  their  industry.  There  was  plenty  of  coal  in 
England  to  last  for  a  very  long  time  indeed.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  knew  of  1 50,000  acres  of  admirable  bituminous  coal  in  America, 
which  could  be  sold  at  18.  6d.  or  I8.  gd.  per  ton,  and  that  country 
was  already  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  she  would  deprive 
England  of  her  iron  industry.  Our  object  should  therefore  be  to 
have  cheap  coal,  to  reduce  the  price  as  much  as  possible,  not  to 
increase  it  by  taxation.  Every  means  was  now  being  taken  to  carry 
out  that  object.  Fresh  shafts  were  being  sunk  every  day,  so  as  to 
secure  an  increased  production,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  price.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  maintain  present 
rates,  Englisnmen  should  devote  all  their  attention  to  the  means 
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which  were  likely  to  rednce  the  price,  otherwise  our  mano&ctaring 
Bupremacj  was  Ukelj  to  be  taken  from  as. 

Mr.  PocHiN  did  not  think  that  the  suggestions  contained  in  the 
paper  were  likely  to  produce  the  good  wluch  the  author  supposed 
they  would.  The  present  consumption  of  coal  was  spoken  of  as 
being  to  a  great  extent  waste,  but  unless  it  could  be  shown  that 
large  quantities  were  being  consumed  where  small  quantities  would 
produce  the  required  result,  it  could  not  be  fairly  said  that  theEre 
was  a  waste.  L*on  manufacturers  would  be  exceedingly  glad  if  any 
one  would  show  them  a  means  of  economising  coaL  Mr.  Isaac 
Lothian  Bell  was,  however,  of  opinion  that,  so  far  as  the  smelting 
of  iron  was  concerned,  it  was  idle  to  suppose  that  any  great 
economy  could  be  effected  in  the  consumption  of  coal.  A  gpreat 
deal  of  money  had  also  been  spent  in  attempts  to  economise  coal  in 
puddling,  but  as  yet  no  method  of  doing  so  had  been  discovered. 
Much  had  also  been  written  of  late  about  the  necessity  of  economy 
in  the  use  of  coal  in  private  houses,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  consumption  thei'e  was  for  purposes  of  ventilation  as  well 
as  heat.  He  did  not  think  any  very  great  reduction  could  be 
effected  in  the  quantity  used  in  private  houses,  without  producing 
great  personal  inconvenience  and  discomfort.  Until  somebody 
could  show  how  economy  could  be  carried  out,  it  was  a  fidlacy  to 
speak  of  the  presoit  consumption  as  a  waste.  If  this  notion  of 
waste  were  removed,  the  arguments  in  the  paper  would  have  vety 
little  indeed  to  rest  upon. 

The  proposed  tax  was  one  on  a  raw  materia],  and  such  taxes  had 
been  condemned  by  all  political  economists.  It  was  also  a  tax  on  a 
first  necessity,  and  if  the  consumption  of  coal  was  limited,  the 
industry  of  the  country  must  be  limited  also.  Directly  England 
lost  her  manu&cturing  supremacy,  her  operatives  would  leave  her. 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  said  it  was  very  desirable  to  pi*olong  the  life  of 
our  coalfields,  but  that  must  not  be  done  at  the  expense  of  limifa'Tig 
the  industries  of  the  country.  The  papw  spoke  of  a  tax  of  6«.  or 
7<.  a-ton  on  coal.  Until  two  years  ago  that  was  actually  more  than 
the  price  of  coal  at  the  pit*s  mouth.  He  himself  was  now  execating 
a  contract  for  6,000  tons  per  week  of  small  coal,  carried  a  con- 
siderable distance  by  railway,  at  zb,  6<L  a-ton ;  and  it  was  not  coji- 
tomary  to  get  even  is.  a-ton  for  small  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth.  A 
short  time  ago  such  coal  was  actually  left  under  the  ground  as  not 
being  worth  pulling  up.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  present  high 
prices  could  not  last.  They  were,  to  a  very  large  extent,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  workmen  had  found  that  if  they  limited  the  prodae- 
tion,  they  could  get  higher  wages  by  working  shorter  hours.  Pro- 
bably two  hours  a^day  had  been  taken  off  from  the  time  that  the 
coal  getters  were  at  work,  yet  they  could  get  double  the  amount  of 
wages  that  they  received  before,  and  therefcH^e  they  would  not 
permit  stoi-es  to  be  accumulated  in  the  summer  as  a  proviaioA 
against  the  winter. 

Sir  Jamss  Akdebson  said,  if  the  price  of  coal  were  fixed  at  %08^ 
35«.,  or  40f.,  there  would  be  bo  difiioulty  in  supplying  the  railvayv^ 
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gafiworkfl,  and  ironworks  of  England  witli  all  the  ooal,  they  require, 
from  the  United  States  and  Nova  Scotia.  So  long  as  England 
possessed  the  brain  to  nse  the  coal  advantageonsly  in  her  manufac- 
tures, she  would  be  able  to  obtain,  it  at  a  price  which  would  enable 
her  to  compete  with  other  nations.  He  did  not  believe  that  our 
operatives  would  leave  the  country,  no  matter  what  became  of  our 
home  supply  of  coal.  If  a  tax  were  put  on  the  coal,  however,  the 
result  would  simply  be  to  diminish  the  consumption  of  coal  produced 
in  this  country,  unless  other  nations  did  the  same.  Besides  the 
coalfields  in  America,  there  were  immense  coal  districts  in  Southern 
Africa,  in  Australia,  and  in  India,  which  could  soon  produce  the 
i3,cxx>,ooo  tons  which  are  annually  exported  from  this  country. 
The  supply  obtainable  from  those  places  would  be  so  great,  if  a  tax 
were  levied  on  coal  raised  at  home,  as  to  defy  all  attempts  at  limit- 
ing the  consumption. 

Mr.  Dudley  Baxter  was  also  opposed  to  a  tax  upon  coal,  since 
it  would  engender  great  discontent  among  the  poor,  as  i«.  or  is,  6d, 
additional  would  be  charged  to  them  for  every  is,  levied  by  law. 
Such  a  tax  would  cause  a  general  rise  of  prices,  and  English  manu- 
fecturers  would  find  themselves  undersold  in  foreign  markets.  A 
ooal  famine  was  very  like  a  corn  famine.  It  came  in  periodic  waves, 
and  would  be  quietly  endured  as  arising  from  natural  causes,  but  a 
famine  produced  by  legislative  enactments  was  a  different  thing 
altogether,  and  it  would  be  an  impossibility  to  maintain  such.  lawp. 
A  tak  on  coal  would  disturb  our  manufactures,  and  bear  very  hardly 
upon  the  capital  and  industry  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community. 
He  did  not  agree  with  Sir  James  Anderson,  that  whatever  might  be 
the  price  of  coal  here  the  manufacturing  supremacy  of  this  country 
would  not  be  affected.  Manufactures  followed  the  ooal,  as  had  been 
shown  even  in  England.  Professor  Jevons  had  stated  that  if  ihe 
present  rate  of  increase  of  coal  continued  till  1950,  the  annual  con- 
sumption would  be  2,6oo,ooOyOOO  tons,  but  he  (Mr.  D.  Baxter)  > did 
not  think  that  the  present  rate  of  increase  would  continue  very 
long.  The  problem  for  this  country  to  consider  was  not  so  much 
whether  or  not  a  tax  should  be  put  upon  coal,  as  how  England 
should  retain  the  supremacy  of  her  manufactures.  Much  saving 
might  be  effected  by  economy  in  using  coal  both  in  manufacturing 
and  domestic  consumption.  He  himself  had  reduced  the  consump- 
tion in  his  own  house  by  one-third,  by  using  an  improved  form  of 
grate,  and  the  same  might  no  doubt  be  done  generally.  He  did  not 
think  so  badly  of  the  progress  of  science  as  to  fancy  that  otlier 
forces  of  nature  besides  st^im  would  not  be  brought  into  practical 
nse,  which  would  diminish  the  demand  for  ooal.  Such  forces  aro 
known  even  now,  and  only  require  their  mechanism  and  use  to  be 
brought  into  a  practical  shape. 

Mr.  BoBEBT  Hunt  said,  it  was  never  stated  by  the  Coal  Com- 
mission that  the  coal  supply  of  England  was  nearly  exhausted,  and 
any  inference  drawn  from  such  an  assumption  must  be  an  incorrect 
one.    In  the  report  of  that  commission,  a  computation  by  an  actuary 
.  was  inserted,  f^m  wMch  it  appeared  that  if  the  popnlati(xi  increased 
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at  such  and  sncli  rates,  the  coalfields  would  last  so  long,  so  that  if 
the  popalation  increased  to  snch  an  extent  that  a  man  coald  scarcely 
find  standing  room,  then  the  coal  supply  would  he  reduced  to  some- 
thing like  a  hundred  years.  Such  a  state  of  things  could  not,  how- 
ever, by  any  possibility  copie  to  pass.  It  was  certain  that  our 
known  coal  areas  would  yield  all  that  was  required  for  several 
hundreds  of  years  to  come.  Beyond  these  there  is  an  untouched 
mass  of  coal  extending  from  near  Morpeth  on  the  north,  to  the  Tees 
on  the  south,  and  three  miles  out  into  the  German  Ocean.  It  was 
now  contemplated  to  commence  opening  up  that  supply.  The 
South  Stafibrdshire,  the  Shropshire,  and  a  portion  of  tiie  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  coalfields  might  not  last  more  than  fifty  or 
one  hundred  years,  so  as  to  be  usefully  productive,  but  the  result 
would  only  be  the  removal  of  the  iron  industry  to  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  Probably  a  great  coal  area  existed  around  the 
Nottinghamshire  coalfield  untouched :  the  same  is  suspected  of  the 
district  between  the  South  Staffordshire  and  the  Shropshire  fields. 
In  Gloucestershire,  and  extending  to  South  Wales,  there  was  an 
enormous  area  into  which  the  pick  of  the  coalheaver  had  never 
been  driven.  Again,  it  had  been  stated  that  it  was  not  at  all  likely 
that  coal  could  be  worked  beyond  4,000  feet  in  depth,  without  such 
difficulty  as  would  enormously  increase  the  cost ;  but  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Oharleroi,  in  Belgium,  coal  is  worked  without  any 
difficulty  at  nearly  4,000  Ccet.  It  had  again  and  again  been  urged 
that  the  depth  at  which  mines  could  be  worked  would  be  limited 
by  the  heat,  which  increased  according  to  the  depth.  It  had  sonii^ 
how  or  other  become  customary  to  estimate  that  rate  of  increase  as 
being  1°  in  every  50  feet  continuously  to  all  depths ;  but  he  had,  he 
believed,  measured  the  temperature  at  greater  depths  than  almost 
any  other  man,  and  the  result  of  his  measurements  by  no  means 
confirmed  that  theoiy,  but  rather  tended  to  show  that  the  increase 
of  temperature  was  in  a  diminishing  ^tio ;  that  &om  a  depth  below 
the  surface,  where  it  was  constant,  to  100  fathoms,  the  increase  waa 
1°  in  50  feet ;  that  in  the  next  100  fiithoms  it  was  1°  in  70  feet ; 
and  that  in  the  third  hundred  it  was  1°  in  8j  feet.  Similar  results 
had  also  been  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Robert  Were  Fox.  Of  course  these 
results  were  completely  opposed  to  the  opinion  that  the  earth  waa 
formerly  a  molten  mass  thrown  off  into  space,  the  outside  of  which 
had  been  gradually  cooling  ever  since ;  but  if  the  figures  he  had 
given  were  correct,  the  temperatures  at  enormous  depths  would  be 
by  no  means  so  high  as  was  commonly  computed.  It  was  known 
that  in  South  Wales  seams  of  coal  existed  a  depth  of  nearly  twice 
4,000  feet,  and  even  supposing  the  heat  to  be  as  great  as  some 
people  imagined,  he  believed  that  very  heat  would  be  found  to  be  an 
engineering  agent  which  would  assist  in  the  processes  of  ventilation 
so  as  to  produce  a  temperature  sufficiently  low*  to  enable  nien  to 
work  there  with  no  great  difficulty.  It  was  quite  certain  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  any  additional  inducement  to  a  manuiacturer 
to  economise  his  coal,  a  slight  ii^crease  in  force  was  sufficient  for 
that.  It  had  been  assunied  by  Mr.  Mundella*s  Committee  on  Coal 
that  a  large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  coal,  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  iron,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  present'  high  prices, 
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bnt  be  was  in  a  position  to  show  most  conclnsively  the  fallacy 
of  that  view.  In  1871  there  were  produced  in  this  kingdom 
6,627,179  tons  of  pig  iron.  Three  tons  of  coal  were  oompnted  as 
being  required  for  the  production  of  one  ton  of  pig  iron,  and  con- 
seqaentlj  19,881,537  tons  were  stated  to  have  been  nsed  in  1871. 
The  following  estimate  was  based  on  returns  furnished  by  nearly  all 
the  ironmasters  in  the  kingdom.  The  returns  for  1872  were  now 
completed — only  six  small  works  in  South  Staffordshire  having 
neglected  to  fnmish  returns,  and  an  estimate  had  been  made  for 
them  by  some  of  the  ironmasters  of  the  district.  The  total  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron  in  1872  amounted  to  6,741,299  tons,  so  tliat  the 
increase  over  1871  was  exceedingly  small.  There  was,  however,  a 
decrease  in  the  quantity  of  coal  used,  for  whereas  in  1871  there 
were  three  tons  of  coal  required  for  the  production  of  one  ton  of 
pig  iron,  in  1872  only  5 1  cwt.  of  coal  per  ton  of  pig  iron  were  used, 
so  that  the  total  quantity  consumed  was  reduced  to  17,190,312  tons. 
Some  economy  must  therefore  have  been  effected  in  the  use  of  coal 
in  blast  furnaces.  The  returns  as  to  merchant  iron  were  not  com- 
plete, but  he  had  every  reason  to  beHeve  that  in  that  branch  of 
industry  some  economy,  but  not  to  the  same  extent,  had  resulted 
from  the  improvements  introduced  into  the  manufacture  of  iron. 
He  was,  however,  quite  certain  that  no  mechanical  methods  could 
effect  so  great  an  economy  in  the  use  of  -coal  as  carefalness  on  the 
part  of  the  stoker.  This  was  proved  by  the  results  of  the  system 
of  emulation  introduced  amongst  the  steam  engineers  of  the  Cornish 
mines  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Taylor.  Where  a  certain  premium  had 
been  offered  to  the  stoker  upon  the  quantity  of  coal  he  saved,  the 
result  had  always  been  satisfactory.  In  1872,  according  to  the 
inspector's  returns,  the  output  of  coal  was  123,497,316  tons;  in 
1871  it  was  117,352,028  tons,  showing  an  actual  excess  in  1872  over 
1871  of  6,145,288  tons.  He  believed,  however,  that  this  statement 
was  higher  than  the  real  quantities,  but  the  recent  Coal  Mines 
Regulation  Act  had  taken  away  from  him  the  power  of  verification 
by  personal  inquiries  which  he  formerly  possessed.  He  knew  from 
experience  that  some  men  were  disposed  to  misrepresent  the  quan- 
tity of  coal  produced  by  their  collieries.  He  had  now  established 
another  check,  though  he  was  not  quite  sure  that  it  would  be  a 
satis&ctory  one.  He  had  asked  the  assistance  of  all  the  railway 
and  canal  companies,  and  from  the  Custom  House  he  could  obtain 
the  quantities  of  coal  which  passed  either  from  port  to  port  in  the 
British  Islands  or  to  Foreign  ports.  All  the  hirge  coal-carrying 
lines  had  furnished  him  with  returns  of  the  quantities  of  coal  carried 
in  1871  and  1872,  but  he  could  not  get  the  qoantities  carried  from 
the  collieries  directly  to  the  worka  by  private  lines,  by  trams,  or 
carts.  The  returns  from  the  railways,  however,  showed  that  there 
was  in  1872  an  actual  increase  in  the  distribution  of  coal  over  1871 
of  upwards  of  5,000,000  tons.  It  was  therefore  probable  that  the 
increase  of  6,  [45,000  tons,  as  shown  by  the  inspector's  retams,  was 
not  far  from  the  truth.  It  would  be  a  most  lamentable  thing  to 
check  for  a  single  moment,  by  anything  like  taxation,  the  produce 
of  the  great  coalfields.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  present 
high  price  was  merely  a  temporary  state  of  affairs,  although  pro- 
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bablj  the  low  prices  of  a  few  years  back  would  not  be  again  leiu^ed. 
Mr.  I.  Lothian  Bell  had  shown  that  a  cost  of  something  like  is,  6d. 
per  ton  npon  every  ton  raised,  mnst  be  the  consequence  of  the 
increased  wages  and  other  costs  of  working  up  to  the  present  time. 
The  cost  due  to  the  increased  depth  and  extension  of  the  workings, 
nmst  always  continue  to  increase ;  but  the  accidental  circumstances 
which  gave  rise  to  the  present  unnatural  high  price,  must  in  a  short 
time  give  way  to  a  better  system  regulatrug  the  relation  between  the 
master  and  the  man,  and  between  the  coalowner  and  the  public. 

Mr.  SopwiTH  considered  the  policy  advocated  in  the  paper  a 
mistaken  one.  It  was  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  manufckcturing 
success  that  the  raw  material  should  be  cheap.  If  a  tax  were  . 
placed  on  coal,  the  purchaser  would  not  only  have  to  pay  that  addi- 
tional sum,  but  a  further  addition  to  itj  and  as  coal  was  used  in 
every  manufacture,  an  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  meant  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  every  manufactured  article. 

Mr.  Sopwith  then  drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  some 
'diagrams  of  mineral  statistics,  prepared  by  Mr.  Howard,  of  Cheater- 
field. 

Mr.  W.  Tatleb  was  of  opinion  that  the  present  high  prices  of 
coal  were  caused  by  the  large  increase  in  the  consumption  by  ocean 
steamers,  ironworks,  and  gasworks,  and  he  had  hoped  to  hear  some 
suggestions  from  the  author  of  the  paper  as  to  the  means  by  which 
the  housekeepers  of  the  country  could  get  fuel.  Instead  of  this, 
however,  the  paper  was  merely  a  financial  statement.  He  had 
also  hoped  that  the  learned  societies  who  had  recently  entered  so 
elaborately  into  scientific  subjects,  among  others  that  of  coal  supply, 
would  have  initiated  some  valuable  suggestions  on  this  all  important 
object — ^not  only  to  the  middle  classes,  but  specially  so  to  the  poor, 
to  whom  iiiel  was  an  essential  of  life — but  no  practical  result  had 
come  from  that  source,  and  he  firmly  considered  that  whoever  could 
invent,  or  be  the  means  of  producing  an  efficient  substitute  for  coal, 
would  do  the  highest  possible  service  to  his  country. 

Professor  Leone  Levi  was  sorry  that  Sir  Rowland  HiU  should 
have  given  the  authority  of  his  great  name  to  a  scheme  so  futile  and 
erroneous  as  that  advocated  in  the  paper — ^tile  inasmuch  as  no  tax, 
at  all  practicable,  would  hinder  the  consumption  of  an  article  so 
necessary  as  coal;  and  economically  erroneous,  since  such  a  tax 
would  materially  interfere  with  home  production.  Professor  Levi 
regretted  the  paper  the  more,  since  it  might  encourage  those  dis- 
affected with  the  high  price  of  coal  to  resort  to  Government  for 
interference,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  price  of  coal,  as  well  as  the 
price  of  any  other  article,  must  be  regulated  by  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Fellows  said  he  was  sorry  his  fatiier-in-law  (Sir  Rowland 
Hill)  was  not  well  enough  to  read  the  paper  himself  and  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion. 

The  scheme  proposed  was  really  one  not  for  increasing,  but 
rather  for  lightening,  taxation,  which  might  be  done  by  taxing  coal, 
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on  -which  posaiblj  the  economy  secured  in  its  nse  might  in  amomit 
be  even  equivalent  to  the  tax  itself,  whereas  similar  saving  and 
economy  could  not  be  effected  to  the  same  extent  with  other  taxes. 
That  is  to  say,  a  coal  tax  of  is,  per  ton  would  enable  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  take  off  the  taxes  on  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  (Sbc.,  and 
would  give  us  a  free  breakfast  table— and  an  average  family  using 
5^  tons  of  coal  yearly,  costing  308.  per  ton,  or  7/.  1 5^.,  would  merely 
have  to  lessen  their  consumption  by  one-thirtieth,  or  to  use  only 
5  tons,  which  with  the  tax  would  cost  ^is,  per  ton,  or  7^.  155.,  to 
save  in  this  case  their  tax,  which  after  all  would  only  be  about 
5^?.,  and  have  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar  duty  free.  Who  is  there  here, 
or  how  many  are  there  in  this  Kingdom  who  would  not  gladly  pay 
IS.  per  ton  extra  on  coal  to  have  a  free  breakfast  table,  or  to  be 
relieved  of  all  income  and  property  tax  ?  Who  is  there  here  who 
would  not  gladly  pay  even  50.  per  ton  extra  on  coal,  to  be  relieved 
of  all  taxes  whatever,  except  those  on  spirits  and  tobacco  and  half 
those  on  wine  and  beer  ?  Why  a  tax  of  58.  per  ton  on  5  tons  of 
coal  (and  many  families  do  not  use  so  much)  would  only  be  2  58., 
and  would  be  entirely  saved,  if  instead  of  consuming  5  tons,  they 
oould  reduce  their  consumption  by  about  one-sixth,  or  to  4}  tons — 
which  in  most  cases  might,  I  believe,  readily  be  done,  Mr.  Dudley 
Baxter  having  reduced  his  by  one-third. 

That  high  prices  do  produce  economy,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Dudley 
Baxter's  statement  of  his  own  experience,  and  by  Mr.  Hunt's  figures 
showing  that  in  1871  60  cwt.  of  coal  were  used  in  blast  furnaces  to 
produce  one  ton  of  iron,  whereas  the  latest  returns  showed  that 
now  5 1  cwt.  only  were  required.  It  was  only  since  the  high  price 
o(  coal,  that  coal-saving  machines  had  become  popular,  or  had  been 
introduced  to  any  extent. 

That  there  had  been  great  waste  of  coal  in  this  country,  was 
shown  by  the  Reports  of  Committees  and  Commissions,  and  thai 
waste  was  greater  in  the  Iron  districts  than  anywhere  else. 

Taking  the  greatest  commercial  interest  in  the  kingdom,  and 
very  large  consumers  of  coal  (the  railways),  how  would  they  be 
affected  if  even  a  tax  of  5^.  per  ton  were  imposed  on  coal  ?  Even 
to  them  in  their  corporate  capacity  alone,  the  remission  of  taxation 
in  other  ways,  would  meet  this  charge.  In  addition  to  which  there 
would  be  the  boon  of  a  ftee  breakfast  table,  remission  of  income  and 
property  taxes,  and  all  other  taxes  whatever,  except  those  on  spirits 
and  tobacco  and  half  those  on  wine  and  beer,  which  the  share- 
holders would  gain  in  their  individual  capacity. 

I  find,  taking  haphazard  the  balance  sheets  of  six  of  the  railways 
for  the  first  half  of  1873,  and  these  are  rather  unfavourable  selec* 
tions  for  the  purpose— ras  their  proportion  of  passenger  traffic  (on 
which  duty  is  paid)  is  small,  it  being  only  about  30  per  cent,  of 
their  gross  traffic —  that  it  would  pay  the  railway  companies  to  have 
a  tax  of  28.  per  ton  on  coal,  if  the  income  and  property  tax  were 
taken  off,  as  the  sum  saved  in  their  corporate  capacity  alone  in 
income  and  property  tax  would  pay  the  extra  2«.  per  ton  on  coal. 

An  additional  tax  of  28.  per  ton  on  coal  would  be  recouped  to 
the  companies  by  the  remission  of  the  passenger  duty,  and  an  addi- 
tional tax  of  18.  per  ton  would  be  recouped  to  the  oompanies  by 
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remission  of  stamp,  honse  duty,  and  other  taxes.  Thns  it  is  seen 
that  a  tax  of  $&.  per  ton  might  be  imposed  on  coal,  and  these  great 
consumers  would  be  recouped  by  the  remission  of  income  and  pro- 
perty tax,  the  passenger  duty  and  other  assessed  taxes,  inde- 
pendently of  the  additional  gain  to  the  individual  shareholders  by 
the  remission  of  all  other  taxes  except  those  on  spirits,  tobacco,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  observations  that  we  should  pay  increased 
prices  for  various  articles  into  which  coal  entered  into  the  course  of 
manufacture ;  if,  as  is  assumed,  and  as  shown  is  the  case  with 
railways,  the  extra  expense  of  coal  caused  by  the  tax  is  recouped 
by  remission  of  other  taxes — cost  would  .not  be  increased,  and  we 
should  not  pay  more.  If,  moreover,  through  economy  in  the  use  of 
coal  a  smaller  quantity  were  used  than  formerly  (as  in  the  case  of 
iron  manufacture),  prices  might  even  be  lower  than  at  present. 
Assuming  even  that  there  were  no  economy  caused  by  the  higher 
price,  in  consequeuce  of  the  tax,  the  nation — ^as  a  nation — wonld 
after  all  only  pay  in  the  aggregate  the  tax  of  is,  or  zs,  per  ton,  or 
whatever  the  tax  might  be,  on  the  120,000,000  of  tons  raised ;  for  if 
any  trade  or  trader  charged  more  than  the  share  of  the  tax  due  to 
the  article,  the  excess  cost  to  the  buyer  would  be  gained  by  the 
seller. 

It  seems  to  have  been  assumed  by  several  speakers  that  there  is 
a  distinct  proposal  to  put  a  tax  of  6^.  per  ton  on  coal.  Sir  Rowland 
Hill's  paper  has  merely  stated  the  effect  of  various  rates  of  taxation 
on  coal,  from  is.  to  6s.,  showing  what  taxes  might  be  repealed  by 
certain  rates  of  tax  on  coal. 

Sir  Rowland  Hill's  proposal  was  not  to  raise  the  price  of  coal 
above  its  present  rate,  but  to  arrest  its  downward  progress  in  price 
at  some  suitable  point,  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax,  the  amount  of 
which  he  left  for  statesmen  to  decide  according  to  circumstances — 
remitting  at  the  same  time  equivalent  taxation  in  other  directions. 

Coal  differed  from  com,  cotton,  and  many  other  raw  materiahiy 
in  this — that  it  was  the  capital  of  the  country — and  not  a  thing  like 
com  or  cotton  that  could  be  reproduced  year  after  year.  It  was  to 
this  country  what  the  capital  of  a  private  individual  was  to  him, 
and  as  the  latter  should  be  very  careful  not  to  draw  upon  this 
capital,  so  should  the  country  be  exceedingly  careful  lest  its  capital. 
I.e.,  its  stock  of  coal,  were  too  freely  drawn  upon  by  the  present 
generation. 

Mr.  Fellows  agreed  entirely  with  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter  in  his  view 
that  manufactures  would  follow  the  coal,  and  that  if  we  had  to 
import  coal  from  America  or  elsewhere  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
our  manufactures  would  rapidly  decline,  and  we  should  cease  soon 
to  be  at  the  head  of  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  nations  of 
the  world. 

It  therefore  behoved  us  as  a  nation  to  look  well  ahead,  and  it 
appeared  to  him  that  Sir  Rowland  Hill  had,  in  his  paper,  done  tbia, 
and  had  put  before  the  Society  a  fiEir-seeing  proposal — ^that  did  not 
look  to  the  mere  present  benefit  of  this  generation  (though  he 
believed  it  would  be  a  present  benefit),  but  looked  also  to  the  mtnre 
of  this  g^eat  Empire. 

It  was  almost  demonstrated  that  a  high  price  for  coal  was  the 
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only  way  to  cause  economy  in  its  nse.  If  this  lugh  price  could  be 
met  by  at  least  equivalent  reduction  of  taxation  elsewhere,  so  that 
the  evils  of  high  price  might  be  obviated — even  to  the  present 
generation — surely  the  nation  would  be  profited  thereby. 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  objections  raised,  he  believed 
Sir  Rowland's  proposal  was  statesmanlike,  though  perhaps  too  novel 
to  be  at  once  adopted. 

The  Chairman  considered  that  the  Society  owed  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  in  pre- 
paring the  paper.  He  had  presented  a  great  financial  scheme  for 
the  transference  and  simplification  of  the  taxes  of  the  country ;  and 
if  foreign  countries  could  only  be  ^prevailed  upon  to  do  the  same, 
there  might  not  be  so  great  an  objection  to  the  proposed  tax.  But 
England  would  run  a  great  risk  if  she  ventured  on  such  a  step 
alone.  The  two  leading  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Hunt,  that  already  (in 
two  years)  so  considerable  an  economy  had  been  effected  in  the 
make  of  iron,  and  that  the  increase  of  temperature  in  mines  occurred 
in  a  diminishing  ratio,  were  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  highly 
encouragmg. 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Guy  announced  to  the  meeting  that  the 
Council  had  decided  on  the  establishment  of  a  Howard  Medal,  to 
be  given  every  year  to  the  author  of  the  best  essay  upon  some 
important  subject  in  social  statistics,  giving  the  preference  to  those 
subjects  to  which  Howard  himself  devoted  his  attention. 
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IL— The  Land  Tax. 

Fbom  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette:-- 

'*  In  oar  system  of  imperial  fimmce  the  British  land  tax  reveals  itself  as  a 
grotesque  aoomalj.  It  is  based  upon  an  assessment  made  in  1692  and  modified  in 
1697-  It  is,  therefore,  raised  upon  a  valuation  which  was  probably  reasonable  two 
centuries  ago,  hut  which  it  can  be  easUy  shown  is  absurdly  inequitable  at  the 
present  day.  It  has  been  partially  redeemed;  a  proceeding  which  has  had  the 
practical  effect  of  fixing  the  payments  to  the  tax  in  respect  of  all  other  lands  and 
tenements  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  present  land  tax  payers  can  alone  relieve 
themselves  by  the  same  process.  They  are  alike  cut  off  from  all  hopeful  agitation 
for  its  abolition  or  for  its  equitable  reassessment  throughout  the  kingdom.  There 
is  a  noticeable  fact  in  the  history  of  the  tax  which  is  of  interest  just  now.  We 
allude  to  the  ease  with  which  an  impost  originally  laid  upon  real  and  upon  personal 
property  shifts  from  the  latter  and  attaches  itself  to  the  former.  '  For  nothing 
can  be  more  certain,'  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  assert,  'though  but 
little  known,  than  that  the  so-callod  land  tax  was,  in  fact,  a  property  and  income 
tax,  and,  moreover,  that  personal  estate  was  quite  as  much  the  object  of  the  charge 
as  land,  if  not  more  so.'  The  oouMnissioners  cite  in  proof  of  this  the  second  section 
of  the  Act  of  1692 :  '  That  every  person,  body  politick  and  corporate,  having  any 
estate  in  ready  monies  or  in  any  debts  owing  to  them,  or  having  any  estate  in 
goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  other  chattels,  or  personal  estate  within  this  realm  or 
without,  shall  yield  and  pay  unto  their  majesties  4*.  in  the  pound,  according  to  the 
true  yearly  value  thereof.'  The  third  section  of  the  Act  imposes  a  duty  of  4a.  in 
the  poand  upon  the  profits  of  salaries  of  all  persons,  exeept  naval  and  military 
offioersi  having  any  office  or  emplbyment  of  profit.  The  rules  for  the  assessment 
show  that  the  charge  upon  personal  estate  was  to  receive  as  much  attention  as  the 
charge  upon  land.  The  Act  of  1692  was  the  first  Land  Tax  Act,  but  in  1697  the 
duty  was  imposed  by  a  new  statute,  '  precisely  in  the  form  which,'  say  the  Inland 
Bevenue  Commissioners,  *  has  been  preserved  to  the  present  day ;  that  is  to  say,  as 
a  fixed  sum  for  the  whole  kingdom,  and  to  be  raised  in  quotas  specified  in  the  Act 
for  each  county,  city,  or  borough  therein  named.'  It  is  remarkable  that  the  last- 
named  Act,  as  well  as  tliat  of  1797,  when  the  tax  was  made  permanent,  appears 
to  mark  more  strongly  than  before  the  taxation  of  personal  estate  as  the  primary 
object  of  the  law.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  sum  levied  on  personality  in 
Mr.  Pitt's  time  appears  to  have  dwindled  to  a  mere  nothing;  and  in  1823  the 
total  sum  so  raised  throughout  England  and  Scotland  was  only  5,41 62.,  out  of 
i,2io,ooo2.  The  difficulty  which  the  counties  felt  in  taxing  personal  property  was 
concurrently  experienced  by  the  parishes  in  assessing  stock  in  trade  to  the  poor 
rate — a  difficulty  which  led  to  its  ultimate  exemption.  For  the  land  tax  the  statute 
requires  a  specified  amount  from  each  county.  In  raising  that  sum  the  local  autho* 
ritiea  themselves  adjust  the  quotas  which  each  subcUvision  of  the  county  is  to  con* 
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tribnte  by  aflsesang  the  separate  pariBhes  of  the  leapectiTe  hnndredB,  Slc  Henoe 
it  haa  been  the  action  of  the  local  aothorities,  and  not  that  of  the  crown  officera, 
which  haa  permitted  penonal  estate  to  evade  the  bnrden  of  the  tax.  These 
circumatancei  are  instmctiye  with  regard  to  the  demand  ao  freqnentlj  made  at 
present  that  ordinary  income  and  profits  of  trade  should  be  assessed  to  local  rates 
and  taxes.  The  Act  of  1697  imposed  a  charge  for  land  tax  npon  England  and 
Wales  of  1,484,0 15^.  19,  ii^d.  The  fractional  precision  of  the  gross  impost  seems 
ladicroos.  It  is  not  known  how  the  is.  ii^d.  was  arrived  at.  In  1707  Scotland 
came  within  the  provisions  of  the  Annoal  Laud  Tax  Act ;  the  whole  som  broi^ht 
to  account  in  the  following  year  was  2,026,640/. — England  paying  1,978,686^ 
and  Scotland  47,954/.  Nominally  the  duty  was  49.  in  the  pound.  In  snbseqoent 
years  the  duty  fluctuated  between  3^.,  2S.,  and  is.  in  the  poond  down  to  1775,  the 
yield  accurately  responding  to  the  change  of  rate.  In  1776  the  rate  was  put  back 
to  the  normal  4*.,  at  which  it  has  ever  since  stood.  In  1798  the  tax,  which  had 
been  yearly  renewed  since  its  original  imposition,  was  rendered  perpetual.  It  was 
upon  the  same  occasion  that  Mr.  Pitt  passed  his  scheme  for  its  redemption.  The 
scheme  turns  upon  the  price  of  consols  at  the  time  the  redemption  is  efiected.  In 
1798  consols  were  quoted  at  50,  and  yielded  6  per  cent,  interest.  They  were 
worth  irom  sixteen  to  seventeen  years'  purchase;  apon  those  terms  the  tax  was 
redeemable  at  twenty  years'  purchase.  The  plan  fiiiled.  In  1798  and  1799  the 
tax  was  redeemed  to  the  extent  of  435,885/.;  in  1800  only  40,4x8/.  was  redeemed. 
In  1870  the  whole  sum  that  had  been  redeemed  was  little  over  800,000/.  The 
commissioners  ascribe  the  failure  chiefly  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  consols.  When 
consols  rule  from  92  to  93,  it  will  take  a  small  fraction  over  28/.  to  redeem  i/.  of 
land  tax,  instead  of  20/.,  which  was  the  highest  price  that  Mr.  Pitt  considered  he 
could  obtain  when  he  launched  his  measure.  We  have  selected  ten  counties  to 
show  what  is  the  pressure  now  of  the  land  tax  when  computed  with  relation  to  the 
known  annual  value  of  lands  and  tenements : — 


Annual  Land  Tax  Quotas  in  the  Undernamed  Counties,  and  the  Assess- 
ments under  Schedule  A  of  the  Property  Taa  in  respect  of  Lands  emd 
Houses. 


Lancashire  ... 
Yorkshire    ... 

Surrey 

Bedfordshire 
Berkshire    ... 

Durham  

Northampton 

Salop   

WUts  

Worcester  ... 


Aisesnnente  on  Lftndi, 

Land  Tax 

Per  Cent  of  Land  Tkx 

M  eaauages,  or 

by  38  Geo.  Ill, 

on  AtBetsmeut 

Tenementa  in  1867. 

cap.  6. 

of  Lands  and  Hooaea. 

£ 

£ 

11,687,685 

20,989 

0-2 

10,824,033 

91,404 

08 

5»273.9»* 

66,133 

«-3 

774»io3 

28,554 

3*7 

1,180,438 

40,844 

3*5 

i»85J.393 

10,597 

0-6 

«.5«>9»743 

47,669 

3'o 

1,566,298 

29.057 

1*9 

i»640,394 

51,657 

3'i 

1,686,593 

33,582 

2"0 

'<  Lnncnshire  has  a  very  light  quota  and  a  very  heavy  rental  of  lands, 
and  tenements;  the  consequence  is  that  it  pays  at  the  rate  of  0-2  per  cent.,  or  4#. 
per  xoo/.  of  rental.     In  like  manner  Yorkshire  pays  16*.  per  100/.,  while  the  eon- 
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ditions  are  reversed  in  Bedfordshire  and  Berkshire :  the  one  ooauty  is  mulct  in  the 
proportion  of  74^.,  and  the  other  70*.  per  lool.  The  table  famishes  other  like 
anomaliea.  In  the  last  report  of  the  Inland  Bevenae  we  get  another  iUostration 
of  the  inequalities  of  the  land  tax  when  levied  upon  the  original  assessment.  The 
case  is  that  of  a  parish  where  the  old  assessment  comprised  1,715  charges  at  the 
rate  of  about  4*.  in  the  pound.  The  new  assessment  contained  8,392  charges  at 
the  rate  of  6d,  in  the  pound.  The  unredeemed  quota  of  Liverpool  was  952.  9*.  zd» 
in  1853.  It  was  found  that  an  assessment  of  one  farthing  in  the  pound  was 
sufficient  to  pay  the  quota  for  fifteen  years.  The  sums  which  the  tax  produced 
during  the  ten  years  ended  with  1872,  are  shown  hereunder  i*<— 

Lajid  Tax  liaised  in  Great  Britain  during  the  Ten  Years  ended  with  1872. 


1863 
*64 
'66 
'66 
'67 
'68 
'69 
'70 
'71 
'72 


£qgUnd. 


£ 

1,071,830 

1,073,171 
1,089,345 

1,075,367 
1,077,232 

1,057,531 
1,082,900 

1,593,918 

1,056,592 

1,051,550 


Scotland. 


£ 

34,761 
34,583 
84,575 
34,821 
34,538 
35,184 
34.690 
34,202 
34,700 
35,218 


Total. 


£ 

1,106,591 

1,107,754 
1,123,920 

1,110,188 

1,111,77° 
1,092,715 
1,117,590 
1,628,120 
i,o9i,»92 
1,086,568 


"  With  the  exception  of  the  year  1870,  the  amounts  annually  brought  into  the 
exchequer  have  varied  but  slightly.  But  in  that  year  the  tax  paid  by  England  was 
raised  about  50  per  cent.,  paying  511,000/.  more  than  in  1869.  There  was  no 
alteration  in  the  rate  of  the  tax,  nor  in  the  assessment  on  which  it  was  laid; 
neither  was  there  any  material  diminution  from  the  usual  amount  of  impost  in  the 
two  following  years.  The  diiference  appears  as  the  outcome  of  a  most  remarkable 
feat  in  fiscal  legerdemain  by  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It  was  the  result, 
we  are  informed,  of  the  operation  of  32  and  33  Vict.,  which  made  the  land  tax  to 
be  due  in  one  sum  at  the  commencement  of  the  natural  year ;  thus,  the  treasury 
netted  the  produce  of  three  or  four  quarters'  payments  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
financial  year.  Scotland,  it  will  be  seen,  has  escaped  the  device,  paying  no  less  and 
no  more  in  the  same  or  in  the  subsequent  years  than  its  ordinary  ave^ige  tax." 


HI,— The  Swiss  Post  Office, 


From  the  Olobe: — 


"  An  interesting  account  of  the  Swiss  Postal  Department  has  just  been  issued 
among  the  consular  reports.  The  Swiss  department  ditTers  in  some  points  from 
our  own  post  office.  It  enjoys  certain  privileges  and  is  trammelled  by  certain  obli- 
gations which  do  not  exist  in  this  country.  It  has  a  monopoly  for  the  conveyance 
of  all  closed  packets  not  exceeding  10  lbs.  in  weight;  and  of  all  travellers  and  their 
baggage  w\\ea  off  the  lines  of  n^ilway.      Every  railway  company  has  to  carry 
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gratnitooaly  letter  bogi  oontaining  packets  not  exoeeding  4 lbs.  weiglii ;  to  tmnipoit 
at  leduoed  rates  all  *  nessageries '  articles  from  4  lbs.  to  120  lbs.;  and  to  give  free 
oonveyanoe  to  the  travelling  post  offices  belonging  to  the  department,  together  with 
Its  officials  and  inspectors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  department  pays  annoally  to 
the  several  Cantons  a  royalty,  which  amounted  in  1872 — an  exceptionally  fifcvonrable 
year — ^to  one-eighth  of  the  whole  gross  receipts.  The  total  receipts  of  1872  show 
an  increase  of  33,0x7/.  over  1871,  and  of  1054.53Z.  over  1869— «n  increase  chiefly 
under  the  heads  of  'travellers'  and  'correspondence.'  In  1872  there  was  a  rash 
of  foreigners,  who  had  been  kept  back  by  the  war  during  the  two  previona  years. 
With  the  exception  of  inflammatory  snbstances  and  spirituoos  liqoors,  sabject  to 
customs  daes,  there  is  hardly  anything  within  the  limit  of  120  lbs.  that  may  not 
be  sent  by  messageries.  The  number  of  separate  articles  sent  in  1872  was 
5,295,000.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  organisation  of  the  Swiss  Post  Office 
is  that  of  the  transmission  of  money.  Any  sum  not  exceeding  20/.  may  be  sent 
by  post  office  order  to  a  first-class  office  within  the  countiy,  and  not  exceeding 
10/.  to  a  second-class  office,  the  commissions  being  6d.  and  4^.  respectively.  A 
number  of  these  orders  may  be  purchased  at  a  time,  ready  to  fill  up  and  post  with- 
out any  further  application.  The  orders  are  paid  to  the  recipients  at  their  resi- 
dences, a  receipt  being  given  to  the  postman  on  the  back  of  the  order  itself.  In 
1863  the  value  of  post  office  and  telegraphic  orders  for  the  interior  alone  was 
291,484/*;  in  1872  it  had  risen  to  close  on  4,000,000/. — a  really  extraordinary 
sum  for  a  population  of  2,700,000  persons.  It  must,  however,  be  noticed  that  the 
system  of  bankers'  cheqaos  is  but  little  known  in  Switzerland,  and  these  orders 
replace  them  as  far  as  possible.  The  total  number  of  postage  stamps  issued  in 
1852  was  4,099,000  at  a  value  of  15,892/.  The  increase  was  very  steady,  until 
the  number  in  1861  was  9,399,000,  at  a  value  of  68,xx6/.  In  each  of  the  years 
1862  and  1863  the  increase  was  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent.,  the  number  for  the 
latter  year  being  19,938,000,  at  a  value  of  92,344/.  This  extraordinary  leap,  the 
report  states,  followed  immediately  upon  the  introduction  of  cheap  postage,  which 
took  place  in  July,  1862.  In  1872  the  numbers  had  risen  to  32,634,000,  equal  to 
333,092/.  The  stamped  envelopes,  since  their  introduction  in  1867,  have  increased 
from  four  to  sixteen  millions.  In  1870  post  cards  were  introduced ;  the  number 
issued  last  year  was  over  2,000,000.  The  number  of  letters  for  1872  is  given  at 
55,925,000$  or  nearly  21  per  head  of  population.  This  is  the  number  delivered  to 
or  from  inhabitants  of  Switzerland,  or  going  through  the  post  to  France,  Qennany, 
or  Italy." 
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REGISTRATION   OF  THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 


No.  L-ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

MABBIAGES— QvABTKS  sirnxD  Juvb,  1873. 
BIRTHS  AHs  DEATHS— QuASTXS  bnsxd  Sbptbhbbb,  1873. 


A.-^SetnaZ  Table  of  Marriaobs,  Births,  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the 
Years  1873-67,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Years, 


V. 

Calendar  Years,  1873-67: — Numbers. 

Yean 

•73. 

'72. 

'71. 

'70. 

'69. 

'68. 

'67. 

Manugea  No. 

Births „ 

Deaths   ....  „ 

— 

200,937 
824,646 
492,065 

190,112 
797,428 
514,879 

181,655 
792,787 
515,329 

176,970 
773,381 
494,828 

176,962 
786,858 
480,622 

179,154 
768,349 
471,078 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1873-67. 
(I.)  Mabbiagbb: — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

•78. 

•72. 

'71. 

'70. 

'69. 

'68. 

'67. 

March No. 

41,209 

.  40,557 

36,305 

86,455 

87,752 

36,696 

86,441 

June  „ 

53,832 

50,197 

48,831 

46,720 

48,202 

45,364 

45,589 

September    „ 

— 

49,806 

46,536 

43,900 

48,978 

43,509 

44,066 

Deoember     „ 

— 

60,877 

68,440 

54,580 

52,038 

51,393 

53,038 

(II.)  Births: — Numbers, 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

•78. 

72. 

•71. 

'70. 

•69. 

•68. 

'67. 

% 

March No. 

216,367 

208,737 

209,523 

206,366 

208,775 

198,584 

194,763 

June  „ 

206,618 

208,711 

201,165 

203,615 

188,618 

202,839 

199,660 

September    „ 

203,609 

201,105 

193,271 

192,621 

190,394 

192,583 

190,782 

December    „ 

— - 

206,093 

193,469 

190,286 

190,594 

192,852 

183,144 

(III.)  Deaths: — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  qf 

73. 

•72. 

•71. 

•70. 

•69. 

•68. 

•67. 

March No. 

132,626 

134,992 

138,393 

143,773 

133,096 

119,676 

184,008 

Jane   „ 

118,751 

120,914 

120,793 

121,128 

118,947 

110,010 

112,856 

September   „ 

114,341 

118,786 

121,382 

124,297 

114,644 

180,482 

108,518 

December    „ 

— 

117,378 

134,361 

126,131 

128,141 

120,464 

116,197 
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Annual  Rates  of  Mabbiages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  per  1,000  PsBSOirB 
LiYnro  in  the  Tears  1873-67,  and  the  Quartebs  of  those  Years. 

Calendar  Years,  1873-67 : — General  Ratios, 


TjCA&a 

•78. 

Mean 
•68-72. 

•72. 

•71. 

•70. 

*60. 

'68. 

'87. 

Ettantd.  Popln. ) 
of    Engknd 
til  thousands  \ 
in  middle  of 
each  Year.... 

a3»35<^» 

t 

a3i068, 

22,783, 

iifSo^ 

22,223> 

2»»949» 

21,678, 

Persona  Mar-I 
ried J 

BiHhs 

1 6*8 

35-3 
aa*6 

17*4 

85*7 
21*8 

16*7 

85-0 
22*6 

16*1 

85-2 
22-9 

15*9 

84-8 
22-8 

16*1 

85-8 
21*9 

16*5 
35-4 

Pmtht 

21-7 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1873-67. 
(I.)  PXBBOKB  Married  . — Ratio  per  1,000. 


Qr«.  ended 
list  day  ^f 

March 

June 

September  

December  ...... 


'78. 


14*3 
18*8 


Mean 
•68-72. 


I3"8 

17*1 
16*4 
19*9 


•72. 


14*1 
17*5 
X71 
20*7 


•71. 


12*9 
17*2 
16*2 
20*4 


'70. 


13*2 
16*7 
15*5 
19-2 


•69. 


13-8 
15*6 
15*7 
18-6 


'68. 


13-5 
16-6 
15*8 
18-6 


•67. 


lS-7 

16*9 
16*2 
19-5 


(IT.)  Births  : — Ratio  per  1,000. 


Qrs,  ended 
last  day  of 

March 

June 

September  „.,. 

December  


•78. 


87*6 
85*5 
84-6 


Mean 

•68-72. 


37'o 

34*2 
34'2 


•72. 


36*3 
36*3 
34-6 
35*4 


•71. 


87-3 
35-5 
33-7 
33-7 


'70. 


87*3 
36-4 
340 
33'6 


'69. 


87*3 
341 
341 
34*1 


36*4 
37-2 
34-9 
850 


•67. 


36*6 
37*1 
35-0 
33-6 


(III.)  DBATHB:~i?a/»o  per  1,000. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March 

•78. 

Mean 
'68-72. 

'72. 

•71. 

•70. 

•69. 

'68. 

•67. 

28*0 
20*4 
19-4 

25*2 
21-8 

ai*4 
aa*a 

23-5 
21*0 
20-4 
20-2 

24-7 
21-3 
21*1 
23-4 

26*0 
21*6 
22*0 
22-3 

24*4 
21-5 
^•5 
22*9 

2X-9 
20*2 
23-7 
21*8 

25*2 

r 

June 

20*9 

September  

December   

19*9 

21-a 
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B.'-ComparcUive  TahU  of  Consols,  Provisions,  Pauperism,  and  Tsmfe- 
RATURB  in  each  of  the  Nine  Quarters  ended  September,  1873. 


1 

3 

8 

4 

S                   6 

7 

8                  9 

10 

Average 

Price 

of 

Consols 
(for 

Money). 

Average 

Rate 
of  Bank 

of 
England 

Dis- 
count. 

Average 

Price 

of 

Wheat 

per 
Quarter 

in 
England 

and 
Wales. 

Average  Prices  of 

Meat  per  lb. 

at  the  MetropoUtan 

Meat  Market 

(by  the  Carcase), 

with  the  Mean  Prices. 

Average 
Prices  of 
Potatoes 

(York 

Regents) 

per  Ton 

at 

Waterside 
Market, 

Southwark. 

Pauperism. 

Quarters 
ending 

• 

Quarterly  Avenge  of 
the  Number  of  Paupers 

relieved  on  the 
U»i  dttf  of  each  week. 

Mean 
Tem- 
pera- 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

ture. 

1871 
Sept.  30 

931 

2-2 

s.    d. 
67    9 

d,  d.  d, 
6i— 8 

6i 

d.  d.  d, 
5f— 9 

7* 

«.   «.   9. 

60—77 

68 

132,067 

769,764 

61-3 

Deo.  81 

1872 
Miur.31 

93 
92| 

4-» 
3-0 

66    8 
65    4 

6—7* 
6f 

5-7i 

6i 

5i-8i 
1\ 

76—104 

89 

80—120 
100 

141,027 
I49»599 

769,666 
776,793 

41-8 
43-6 

June  30 

92| 

4-0 

66    8 

6i-7i 
6i 

6— 8f 
7f 

124—150 

137 

U4»4»* 

724,463 

52-8 

Sept.  30 

92f 

3'5 

58  11 

6i— 8 
6i 

6i— 9i 
7f 

106—133 

119 

126,377 

681,987 

611 

Dec.  31 

1873 
Mar.  81 

92f 
92f 

5*9 
3-9 

57    3 
55  10 

6i— 8 

6» 

51—8 
6i 

6—8* 

7i 

6i— 9 
7l 

163—187 

170 

179—235 

207 

138,648 
150.392 

676,698 
703,367 

46-3 
39-4 

June  SO 

931 

5'* 

66    6 

6— 8i 

7» 

6*-9i 
8* 

183—242 
212 

I35»49i 

666,126 

60-2 

Sept.  30 

92} 

3-8 

61    4 

61-8i 
7i 

6i-9i 
7i 

96—120 

107 

127,674 

632,412 

60-3 

C. — General  Average  Death-Rate  Table: — Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  to  1,000 
of  the  Population  in  the  Eleven  Divisions  of  England, 


Average  Annual  Kate  of  Mortality  to  1,0<X 

)  Living  in 

Divisions. 

Ten  Years. 
18«1.70. 

1872. 

Quarters  ending 

1873. 

Quarters 

ending 

June. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

March. 

June. 

Sept. 

22-4  * 

21-0 

20-4 

20-2 

23-0 

20-4 

19-4 

I.  London 

24-3 
19-1 

20*2 
20*I 
19-9 
21-8 

20-8 

26-3 
24*0 
22-7 
21-6 

20-7 
17  0 
18-4 
17-8 
191 
211 
21-3 
23-8 
23-7 
23-3 
21-9 

21-4 
16-9 
18-3 
17-5 
16-1 
19-6 
21-4 
24-0 
23-9 
22-9 
18-0 

19-8 
16-2 
180 
181 
17-8 
20-8 
19-3 
23-8 
22-6 
22-3 
19-9 

22-7 
18-8 
20-8 
20-9 
21-2 
23-6 
22-9 
26-9 
23-8 
23-8 
23-8 

20-0 
16-5 
17-5 
18-6 
18-2 
19-8 
201 
24-1 
22-1 
22-9 
21-7 

21-8 

U'  South-Eastem  counties   .... 

III.  South  Midland       „ 

IV.  Eastern  counties  

15-3 
16-6 
17-3 

V.  South- Western  counties  .... 
VI.  West  Midland        „ 
vn.  North  Midland       „ 
Tin.  North- Western       „ 
IX.  Yorkshire 

15-0 
18-3 
18-5 
23-1 
21-8 

X.  Northern  counties    » 

XI.  Monmouthshire  and  Wales 

23-5 
17-4 
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D. — Special  Average  DecUh-Rate  Table: — Akihjal  Rate  of  Mortautt  per 
1,000  in  Town  and  Country  Districts  of  England  in  each  Quarter  of  the 
Years  1873-71. 


Area 

in  Statute 

Acres. 

PopnlaUon 
Enumerated. 

Qoarterf 
ending 

Annval  Rate  of  Mortality  per  1.000 
in  eadi  Quarter  of  the  Years 

1871. 

1873. 

Mean 
•68-72. 

1872. 

1871. 

In  ISODistricti^and 
59  Sub -districts, 
comprising      the  [ 
Chief  Tonne , 

3,183,965 

12,892,982 

fMarch .. 
1  June  .... 

j  Sept 

LDec 

Year  .... 

24-4 
21*6 
220 

27*3 

»3'4 
24-1 

248 

25-4 
22*6 
230 
220 

26-7 
22-9 
240 
26*4 

-4*9 

23-3 

25-0   • 

34,135,266 

9,819,284 

Year  ... 

fMarch .. 
J  June  .... 

]  Sept 

^JLiec.   .... 

— 

19-7 

18-6 

19-5 

Ib  ilM    wuuninjr    Dis-" 
trielB  woA  Bnb.£BtrictB 
of  RnglABd  and  Wales,  L 
comprising  chiefly  C 
Small    Towna    and 
Commtiy  Parithm  J 

211 
18-8 
16-0 

22-6 

19-7 
17-7 
i8-7 

20-9 
18-9 
170 
17*7 

220 
191 
17-4 
19-5 

NoU.—T^  thrte  months  Janxlar3^  Febmary,  Mardi«  contain  90,  in  len  year  91  d^rs :  ths  thx«s  monthi  Apcfl, 
Mav,  JniM,  91  days :  each  of  the  last  two  qnartera  of  the  Jfmx^  92  days.  1^  this  ineqvatitv  a  eoRWtaim  hasMBB 
maoe  in  these  cakwiataoms,  also  for  the  difference  between  965  and  985*^5  days,  and  996  and  9U'tt  days  in  leap  year. 


E. — Special  Totm  Table: — Population;  Births,  Deaths;  Mean  Temperature  am 
Rainfall  in  the  Third  Quarter  of  1873,  in  Twenty-One  Large  Towns. 


Citiei,  kc. 


Total  of  21  towns  in  U.  K. 

London    

Portsmouth 

Norwich 

Bristol 

Wolverhampton 

Birmingham   

Leicester 

Nottingham    

Liverpool 

Manchester 

Salford 

Oldham  

Bradford 

Leeds  

Sheffield  

Hull 


Sunderland 

Kewcastle^n-TTne 

Sdinhurgh 

Olasffow 

DubUn 


Estimated 

Popniatiou  in 

the  Middle 

of 

the  Year 

1873. 


7,507,575 

3»356,o73 
118,280 

81,677 

189,648 

70,084 

102,694 
89,557 
505.^74 
354,057 
130,468 

85,141 
156,609 
272,619 

254,35* 
128,125 

102,450 

i33,H^ 
108,553 

498,462 

314,666 


Births 

in 

IS  Weeks 

eading 
97th  Srat., 

1878. 


67,055 

28,720 
1,021 

630 
1,651 

638 

3,378 
1,165 
806 
4,696 
3,283 
1,860 

848 
1,482 
2,682 
2,659 
1,206 

1,075 
1,347 
1,600 
4,627 


Deaths 

in 

13  Weeks 

ending 

97th  Sept, 

1873. 


44*452 

18,234 

517 

413 
1,017 

482 

2,239 

744 

599 

3,417 

2,637 

942 

4.'>4 
885 

1,851 

1,703 
878 

563 

994 
1,002 

3,242 

i.^S9 


AuBoal  Rate 

to  1,000  UringdwriBg 

the  IS  Waeks 

ending  sytJi  Sc^. 


Births. 


35-8 

34-3 
84*6 
31-0 
34*9 
36-5 

381 
45*5 
861 
87-3 
87-2 
41*8 

40-0 
88-0 
89*5 
420 
87-8 

421 
40-6 
30-8 
87-3 
27-8 


Deaths. 


23'8 
21-8 
17-5 

20'3 

2i'5 
27*6 

25'3 
29*1 

26-8 

27-1 

29-9 

29*0 

21-4 
22-7 

27*3 
26*9 

27-5 

22'I 

29*9 

19-3 

26-1 

ao*9 


IS 


Mean 
in 


87th  Sept, 
1873. 


581 

60-6 
60-3 
58-5 
581 
58*3 

58-2 

67-8 
67-8 
58-6 
670 

67-9 
58-3 
57-9 
67-8 


67-4 
66-8 
68-2 


a 
iBchcsi] 
IS  Week 


87lhSM 
1871 


9*47 
8J4I 

7-89 

10*55 
9*39 

10*73 

7'6i 
9*86 

12*10 

11*66 

I3*3» 
7*00 

6*69 

6*21 

8*31 


1 3*77 
1 0*6 1 
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F. — Divisional  Table: — ^Marriages  Registered  in  Quarters  ended  20th 
June,  1873-71  ;  and  Births  and  Deaths  in  Quarters  ended  30rA 
September,  1873-71. 


DIVISIONS. 
(England  and  Wales.) 


Bkold.  kVfAis&.„.TotaU 


I.  London 


II.  South-EMtorn 
ni.  South  Midland 
IT.  Eastern 


T.  South-Western. 

Ti.  West  Midland  . 

▼II.  North  Midland. 

nil.  BTorth- Western. 

IX.  Yorkshire 

X.  Northern  


XI.  Monmthsh.  &Wale8 


ASXA* 

in 
Statnie  Acres. 


37»3«9.-*i 


75,3^2 

3»994»43t 
3.*oi»325 
3ii"»44« 

4,981,170 

3, 945,460 
3»535,445 

1,998,914 
3,702,384 
3,547,947 

5,125,342 


8 

POPULATIOIV, 

1871. 
{P9n<mt.) 


No. 
22,712,266 


3,264,260 

2,167,726 
1,442,654 
1,218,728 

1,880,777 
2,720,669 
1,406,985 

3,389,044 
2,395,569 
1,414,234 

1,421,670 


Markiaoss  in  Qaarters  ended 
SOih  June. 


1878. 


No. 
53,332 


8,770 

4,o«5 
1,910 

3,625 
6,527 
3,797 

8,839 
6,096 

4,024 
3,204 


1872. 


No. 
5o»'97 


8,312 

3,854 
2,367 
1,885 

3,484 
6,067 
3,460 

8,784 
6,645 
3,616 

2,894 


1871. 


No. 

48,652 


8,042 

3,848 
2,268 
1,826 

3,632 
6,047 
3,285 

8,102 
6,468 
3,400 

2,834 


DIVISIONS. 
(England  and  Wales.) 


E  vo£D.  &  Wales.  ...  2\7<a& 


I.  London 


II.  South-Eastem  . 

III.  South  Midland. 

IV.  Eastern 


V.  South-Westem . 

VT.  West  Midland  . 

VII.  North  Midland. 

vm.  North- Western. 

IX.  Yorkshire 

X.  Northern  


8 


10 


BiSTHS  in  (iuartera  ended 
30th  September. 


XI.  Monmthsh.  &Wales 


1873. 

1872. 

No. 

No. 

203,609 

201,105 

28,720 

28,899 

17,072 
11,885 

9,523 

17,611 
12,154 
9,768  . 

13,967 
25,042 
12,734 

13,978 
24,498 
12,302 

32,867 
23,681 

15,574 

32,688 
22,996 
14,497 

12,544 

12,265 

1871. 


No. 
192,986 


26,628 

17,027 

11,578 

9,375 

13,989 
23,676 
11,779 

31,248 
21,777 
13,841 

12,068 


11 


18 


18 


DsATRs  in  Quarters  ended 
SOth  September. 


1873. 


No. 
114,343 


18,234 

8,661 
6,156 

5,397 

7,153 
12,829 

6,706 

20,384 

13,670 

8,768 

6,385 


1872. 


1871. 


No. 

118,786 


No. 
121,236 


17,660 

9,437 
6,752 
6,410 

7,677 

18,606 

7,677 

20,917 

14,764 

8,370 

6,516 


18,637 

9,773 
6,812 
6,166 

8,068 

13,283 

6,914 

21,427 

13,830 

9,892 

6,444 


*  These  are  rerised  figrores,  and  will  be  found  to  differ  somewhat  from  those 
hitherto  published. 
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Q. — Oeneral  Meteorological  TahUy  Quarter  ended  September,  1873. 
[Abitneted  from  the  particulars  supplied  to  the  Registrar-General  by  JAXxa  Olaishxk,  Esq.,  F.R.&,  ktJ] 


Temperature  of 

Elastic 
Foree 

of 
▼aponr. 

Weight 
of  Vapoor 

1678. 

Air. 

Evaporation. 

Dew  Point. 

Air- 
Daily  Range. 

Water 
of  the 
rhames 

in  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Months. 

Mean. 

Dilf. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

102 
Years. 

Diflf. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

82 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

82 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

82 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

32 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

82 
Years. 

Mean. 

IHff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

32 
Years. 

July    ... 
Aug.    ... 
Sept.  ... 

o 
68*4 

62-7 
64-7 

o 
+1-8 

+1-9 

-1-8 

o 
+1-4 

+1-8 

-2-6 

o 

58-8 

68-2 
51-8 

o 
+  1-8 

+0-9 

-2-3 

o 
64-9 

64-4 

49-0 

o 
+  1-1 

+0-7 
-2-1 

o 
22-7 

20-3 

19-1 

o 
•H-7 

+0-5 

+0-8 

o 
86-0 

85-8 

58-8 

In. 
•481 

•484 

•848 

In. 
+  016 

+  008 

--0S3 

Gr. 

4-8 

4-7 
4-0 

Gr. 

+0-2 

+0-1 

Mean  ... 

80-8 

+0-6 

0  0 

MS 

0-0 

52-8 

+0-2 

20-7 

+0-9 

63-6 

•401 

-•008 

4'S 

0-0 

Degree 

of 

Humidity. 

Reading 

of 

Barometer. 

Weight  of  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Rain.   * 

Daily 
Hori- 
zoptal 
Move- 
ment 
of  the 
Air. 

1  Reading  ofThennometer  on  Grass. 

Numlter  of  Nights 
it  was 

Low- 
est 

Read- 
ing 
at 

Night 

1«78. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

%'' 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

"%•' 

Yean. 

Amut. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

68 
Years. 

High- 

Months. 

At  or 

below 

SOo. 

Be- 

tween 
809 
and 
4ff>, 

Above 
40». 

cat 

Bead. 

at 

Night 

Jnly    ... 
Aug.    ... 
Sept  ... 

74 
76 
81 

+  1 
-  1 
+  1 

In. 
29*793 

29-76& 

29  "792 

In. 

-•014 

-•039 
-•015 

Gt. 

528 

627 
636 

Gr. 

-  2 

-  2 
+  1 

In. 
1-9 

3-2 

2-6 

In. 
-0-7 

+0-8 

0-0 

Miles. 
264 

284 

250 

0 
0 
1 

0 
2 

18 

81 
29 

11 

o 
41-1 

87 -S 

91-9 

o 
59-8 

80 -S 

49-8 

Mean  ... 

77 

0 

29-783 

-019 

630 

-  1 

Sum 
7-8 

Sum 
0-0 

Mean 
388 

Sum 

1 

Sum 
20 

Sum 
71 

27  •» 

^^ 

NoU. — In  reading  this  table  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sign  (— )  minus  signifies  below  the  average*  and 

that  the  sign  (+)  plus  signifies  above  the  average. 


The  mean  temperature  of  July  was  G3°'4,  being  1^*8  higher  than  the  arerage 
of  102  years,  lower  than  in  1872  by  1°'6,  but  higher  than  in  1871  by  l°-7. 

The  mean  temperature  of  August  was  62^*7,  being  1^*9  higher  than  the  aver- 
age of  102  years,  higher  than  in  1872  by  1°'B,  lower  than  in  1871  by  2^^1,  and 
higher  than  in  1870  and  1869. 

Th4i  mean  temperature  of  September  was  54°'7,  being  1*^*8.  lower  than  the  aver- 
age of  102  years,  and  lower  than  in  any  year  back  to  1868,  when  53^*7  was  recorded. 

The  mean  high  dag  temperatures  were  higher  than  their  respective  averages 
in  Jnly  and  August,  but  lower  in  September. 

The  mean 'low  night  temperaiuree  were  also  lower  than  their  averages  in  the 
first  two  months,  and  higher  in  the  last. 

Therefore  the  days  and  nights  of  July  and  August  were  warm,  and  those  of 
September  cold. 

The  daily  ranges  of  temperature  were  greater  than  th^  respectiTe  averagoa 
in  July,  August,  and  September,  by  1°*7,  0°-6,  and  0°"6. 
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H. — Special  Meteorologieal  Table,  Quarter  ended  30th  September,  1873. 


Nambs 

Of 

Statiohi. 


Gaemsej 

Osborne  

Barnstaple 

Royal  Observatory 

Kojston  

Norwich 

Llandudno 

Derby 

Stonyhurst 

North  Shields 


Metn 

PreMureof 
Drv  Air 
reuaeed 
to  the 
Level  of 
theSe«. 


m. 
29-686 

29  -585 

29  -514 

29-564 


29-579 
29  -619 
29-508 
29-508 


29-604. 
29-648 


Highest 
Reading 
of  the 
Thermo- 
meter. 


81-0 
86-7 
88-6 
88-7 


93-5 
92-0 
93  0 
88-0 


88-2 
75-6 


Ijowest 
Reeding 
of  the 
Thermo- 
meter 


o 

48-6 
43-6 
41  0 
38-2 


34*4 
36-0 
41-0 
85-0 


32-0 
37-2 


Range 
of  Tem 
perature 

in  the 
Qnarter. 


o 
32-5 

43-1 

42-5 

60-5 


69-1 
66-0 
62-0 
53  0 


66-0 
38-4 


Mean 

Monthly 
Range 

of 
Tem- 

peraime. 


o 

22-5 
33-7 
33-3 
48-7 


42-6 
39  0 
35-2 
36-0 


36-7 
29-1 


Mean 
Daily 
Range 

of 

Tem- 

perainre. 


o 

9-6 
15-8 
13-7 
20-7 


22-3 

18-7 
14-6 
16-3 


16-8 
12-6 


8 

Mem 

peratvrt 

oftk$ 

Air, 


59-5 
60  1 
59-6 
60-3 


59-0 
58-8 
58-6 
57-8 


56-5 
55-9 


Mean 
Degree 
ofHu. 
midity. 


82 
81 
86 
77 


79 
86 
77 
82 


85 
76 


10 


Naxxs 

or 
Stations. 


Guernsey 

Osborne  

Barnstaple  

Boyal  Observatory 

Royston  

Norwich 

Llandudno 

Derby  

Stonyhurst 

North  Shields 


11 


IS        18 
Wind. 


14 


16 


Mean 

estimated 
Strength. 


1-2 
0-1 
1-2 
0-8 


0-7 


2-7 


Relative  Proportion  of 


N. 

5 
3 
1 
3 


3 
5 

I 

3 


3 

7 


£. 

4 
4 
4 
3 


4 
2 
2 


3 
2 


S. 

10 
9 

13 
9 


10 

6 

10 


9 
5 


W. 

11 
14 
12 
16 


13 
18 
15 


15 
16 


16 

Mean 
Amount 

of 
Cloud. 


4-8 
6-0 
3-9 
6-0 


5-8 
6  1 


7-8 
5-5 


17 


18 


Rair. 


Number 

ofDa^s 

on  which 

it  felt. 


40 
41 
65 
33 


35 
34 
49 
62 


81 
65 


Amount 
Collected. 

in. 
10-77 

6-06 

14-85 

7-66 


6-29 
6-88 
7-37 
6-64 


14-01 
7-90 
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No.  n.-8C0TLAND. 

MABBLiaES,  BIBTHS,  aitd  DEATHS  nr  thb  Qitabtxx 
BNDBD  80th  Ssptsxbbb,  1873. 


I. — Serial  Table: — dumber  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Seotland,  and  their 
Proportion  to  the  Population  estimated  to  the  Middle  of  each  Tear,  also  the  Number 
during  each  Qttarter  of  the  Years  1873-69  inclusive. 


1878. 

1872. 

1871\ 

1870. 

1869. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 

Cent. 

1st  Quarter — 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriaget .. 

30,210 

21,443 

6,618 

3-5* 
0-77 

29,606 

21,246 

6,820 

3*47 
z'So 

0-68 

28,902 

19,766 

6,416 

3*43 

a*34 
0*64 

28,674 

22,184 

6,631 

3*44 
2-66 

0*67 

28,429 

20,431 

5,^1 

3*44 
i'47 
0-64 

Mean  Tem-I 
perature  j 

88**1 

40°-7 

89**1 

86°-9 

40^-0 

2»d  Quarter- 
Births  

Deaths 

Marriages.. 

81,283 

19,931 

6,690 

3-64 
0-78 

30,726 

19,046 

6,398 

3-6i 
2-24 

0-75 

30,588 

18,716 

6,946 

3-63 

2*2* 
0*70 

80,646 

17,984 

6,764 

3-67 
0*69 

29,472 

19,449 

5,596 

2*35 
0*67 

Mean  Tern- 1 
perature  J 

490.2 

49^.2 

48^-7 

61°-0 

48°-4 

9rd  Quarter^ 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

28,976 

17,072 

6,816 

3-38 
1-99 
0-68 

29,181 

16,692 

6,891 

3*43 
1*96 

0-69 

28,689 

16,836 

6,424 

3*40 
2'00 
0*64 

28,272 

16,5^ 

6,301 

3-39 

2-03 

0*63 

27,646 

16,532 

4370 

3*33 

2*C0 

o*5v 

Mean  Tern- 1 
perature  J 

65°-4 

66°-8 

56°-8 

6ri 

56^-4 

^th  Quarter^ 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

— 

29,460 

18,769 

7,471 

3-46 

Z'20 

o'&8 

27,958 

19,338 

7,181 

3"3» 

2'Z9 

0*85 

27,882 

17,344 

7,102 

3-26 
2-o8 

0*85 

27,848 

19,377 

6,326 

3*37 

2'34 
0*76 

Mean  Tem-1 
perature  / 

4^-8 

4r-8 

z&'-e 

40°-9 

year-- 
Population . 

3»430»9a3 

3»399.ia6 

• 
3.367»9aia 

3.33^»707 

3»30£»8v«5 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages.. 

— 

— 

118,873 
76,741 
25,680 

3*49 
a'2z 

0-75 

116,127 
74,644 
28,966 

3*45 

2*22 
0-71 

116,423 
74,067 
23,788 

3-46 

2-22 
0*71 

118,395 
75,789 
22,083 

3-4» 

2-29 

0-66 

1878.] 
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II. — Special  Average  TaMe: — Number  of  Births^  Deaths^  and  MarrtagM  in  Scot- 
lafid  and  in  the  Tovm  and  Country  Districts  during  the  Quarter  ending 
20th  September,  1873,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Population;  also  the 
Number  of  Illegitimate  Birtks,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Total  Births. 


Registration 

Fopnlation.            1 

Total  Birtha. 

IllegiUmate  Birtba. 

Groups 
of  Diatricta. 

Cenana, 
1871. 

Eatiaatcd 

to  Middle  of 

1873. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

RaUo. 
One  in 
every 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
every 

SOOTLAND    

3,360,018 

3>430,9i3 

28,975 

3-38 

30 

2;604 

9-0 

11-1 

Principal  towns  .... 
Ia'^          it 

Mainland  rural  .... 
Inflolar        „ 

1,068,556 
832,180 
778,164 

1,049,114 
132,004 

1,114,907 
387,386 

79i»38i 
1,046,283 

130,966 

10,022 

3,358 

7,043 

7,667 

890 

3*59 
3*86 

3-5<5 
a*93 

Z*72 

28 
26 
28 
34 
37 

888 
235 
600 
833 
48 

8-9 
7-0 

8-5 
io'8 

5'4 

11-3 
14-3 
11-7 
9^2 
18-5 

Begiatiation 

Population. 

Deaths. 

Marriagea. 

Groapa 
of  DiatricU. 

Cenaaa» 
1871. 

Eatimated 

to  Middle  of 

1872. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 

One  in 

erery 

Number. 

Per 

Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
every 

SooTZiAjn> 

3,360.018 

3»430,9*3 

17,072 

1-99 

51 

5,816 

0-68 

147 

Principal  towns .... 
xj&jr^o           ,,       .... 
Small           „       .... 
Mainland  rural  .... 
Insular        „ 

1,068,556 
332,180 
778,164 

1,049,114 
132,004 

i,i»4»9o7 
387,386 

791,381 

1,046,283 

130,966 

6,878 
2,015 
3,842 
3,894 
443 

a'47 

"•94 
1-49 

i'35 

41 
43 
52 

67 

74 

2,546 

745 

1,317 

1,138 

70 

0*91 
0-86 
0*67 

0-43 

0'21 

109 
116 
150 
230 

468 

III. — Bastardy  Table: — Proportion  of  Illegitimate  in  every  Hundred  Births  in 
the  Divisions  and  Counties  of  Scotland,  during  the  Quarter  ending  20th 
September,  1873. 


Diviaiana. 

Per 

Cent,  of 
Illegi- 
timate. 

Countiea. 

Per 

Cent,  of 

Illegi- 

timate. 

Countiea. 

Per 
Cent,  of 

Illegi- 
timate. 

Countiea. 

Per 

Cent,  of 

Illegi- 

Cimate. 

Scotland 

I^orthem  

9-0 

8-0 

6-3 

«4-3 
9-6 

6-9 

rs 

7-8 
i6*o 

Shetland    .... 

Orkney  

Caithness  .... 
Sutherland.... 
Boss     and  1 
Cromarty  J 
Inverness  .... 
Nairn 

rs 

7-0 

11-5 

5-6 

4*5 
8-1 

y6 

»5*9 
i6-i 

14-1 

Forfar    

Perth 

10*7 

Il'O 

7*4 
5-0 

8-9 

6-8 
6-4 
7-0 

9*4 

6-4 
7-2 

Lanark 

Linlithgow . 
Edinburgh . 
Haddington 
Berwick   .... 

Peebles 

Selkirk 

Roxburgh  .. 
Dumfries  .... 
Kirkcud-  \ 
bright  ..  J 
Wigtown  .... 

7-9 
6-9 

7-4 
IO-3 

lO'O 

6-2 
8-5 

15-7 
14*8 

Nortli-  W  estern 

Fife    

North-Eastern 
East  Midland.. 
West  Midland. 

Kinross 

Clackman-  1 

nan  j 

Stirling  

Dumbarton .. 

ArgyU    

Bute   

South-  W  estem 

Elcin 

Banff 

South-Easteam. 
Southsm   

Aberdeen   .... 
Kincardine.... 

Renfrew 

Ayr 

19-5 
i8'9 

**.f* 
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lY. — Divisional  Table: — Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths  Registered  in 

the  Quarter  ended  20th  September y  1873. 


1 

DIVISIONS. 
(Scotland) 

% 

AftRA 

in 
Statute  Acrei. 

S 

Population, 

1871. 

4 
Carriages. 

6 
Birtbi. 

6 
Deafcha. 

SOOTLAKD  TotaU 

19,639,377 

No. 
3,360,018 

No. 
5,816 

No. 
28,975 

17,07a 

X.  Northern  

2,261,622 
4.739,876 
2,429,594 

2,790^492 
2,693,176 

1,462,397 

^192,524 
2,069,696 

127,191 
166,351 
893,199 

559,676 
251,088 

1,183,218 
475,523 
203,772 

99 

103 
4S8 

819 
367 

2,808 
881 

251 

758 
1,105 
3,171 

4,498 
2,019 

12,094 
8,983 
1,442 

440 

II.  North- Wostem 

III.  North-Eaatem 

IT.  East  Midland   

T.  West  Midland  

VI.  South- Western 

ni.  South-Eastem  

VIII.  Southern   

557 
i>458 

2,706 
1,187 

7,665 

2rf40 
819 

No.  III:-GR£AT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

SuKMART  of  Marriages,  in  the  Quarter  ended  30M  June,  1873 ;  and 
Births  and  Deaths,  in  the  Quarter  ended  30^A  September^  1873. 


[OOO's  omitted]. 

Marriages. 

Per 
1.000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

Births. 

Per 
1,000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

Deatbi. 

Per 

CODRTKTKS. 

Area 

in 

Statute 

Acres. 

Popu- 
lation, 
1871. 
{Person*.) 

1.000  of 
Popu- 

Ution. 

England    andl 
Wales J 

Scotland ,,,,,-, 

37,325, 

19,639, 
20,323, 

No. 
22,712, 

3,360, 
5,412, 

No. 
53,332 

5,816 
5,323 

Ratio. 
2*3 

1-7 

I'O 

No. 
203,609 

28,975 
33,571 

Ratio. 
9'0 

8-6 
6-2 

No. 
114,343 

17,072 
19,271 

Ratio. 

5-0 

5' 

Ireland    

Great  Britain  1 
AND  Ireland  j 

77,287, 

81,484, 

64,471 

2'0 

266,155 

8-5 

150,686 

4-8 

JVbfo.^The  numbers  against  Irelai)4  represent  the  marriages,  births,  and  deaths 
that  the  local  registrars  hare  succeeded  in  recording;  but  how  far  the  registimtion 
approximates  to  absolute  completeness,  does  not  at  present  appear  to  be  known.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  Irish  ratios  of  births,  deaths,  and  marrii^ea  are  much  under  those 
of  England  and  Scotland.— Ed.  S.  J. 


1878.] 


Imjpoiis^  ExporUy  Shipping^  BuUion. 
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Trade  of  TTnited  Kingdom,  1878-78-71. — DutrihtUion  of  "Exj^rtm*  from  United  Kingdom^ 
cuxording  to  the  Declared  Real  Value  of  the  Exports;  and  the  Computed  Real  Value  (Ex- 
duty)  of  Imports  at  Port  of  Entry ,  and  therefore  including  Freight  and  Importer  e  Profit, 


Merehandite  {excluding  Gold  and  Siher)^ 

Imported  from,  and  Exported  to , 

the  following  Foreixn  CountriM,  lie. 

[OOO'fl  omitted.] 


I. — Foreign  Cofntbibb: 

Northern  Europe  \  viZ'i  BuMia,  Sweden,  ^^ 

Norway,  Denmark  &Icel&nd,&Heligoland  J 
Central  Europe ;  ▼iz-i  Prussia,  Germany,  1 

the  Hanse  Towns,  Holland,  and  Belgium  J 
Western  Europe ;  Tix.*  France,  Portugal  1 

(with  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain  > 

(with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries)    J 

Southern  Europe;  ▼».,  Italy,  Austrian  1 

Empire,  Greece,  Ionian  Islands.and  Malta  / 
Levant;  ▼u.,  Turkey,  with  WaUachia  and  1 

Moldaria,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt  j 

Northern  Africa;  w.,  Tripoli,  Tuni^^ 

Algeria  and  Morocco / 

Western  Africa 

Eiastem  Africa;    with  African  Ports  on 
Ked  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon 
and  Kooria  Mooria  Islands , , 

Indian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip- 1 

pises;  other  Islands    J 

South  Sea  Islands    

Chinflt,  including  Houg  Eoug 

United  States  of  America  

Mexico  and  Central  America 

Foreign  West  Indies  and  Hayti , 


First  Six  Months. 


1873. 


ImporU 
firom 


:} 


SoathAmerica(Northem),NewGTanada,  i 

Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  j 
(Pacific),    Peru,    BoUTia,1 

Chili,  and  Patagonia   .... 
(Atlantic)  Brazil,  Uruguay, 

and  Buenos  Ayres    

Whale  Fisheries;  Gmlnd.,DaTis' Straits,  1 
Southn.WhaleFi8hery,&FalklandIslands  J 


>t 


n 


Total — Foreign  Countries 


n. — Bbitibh  PO88X88IOK8 : 

Sritish  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore   

AuetraL  Cols. — N.  So.  W.,  Vict.,  and  Queendd. 

ff  „       So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,  1 

and  N.  Zealand j 

British  North  America   

„     W.Indies  with  Btsh.Guiana&Honduras 

Cape  and  Natal    

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena 

Mauritius 

Chaxmel  Islands    


Total — Sritish  Possessions. 


General  Total    £ 


£ 

23,i8i, 

30,138, 

3.238, 
11,24a, 

610, 
866, 

104, 

If^iO, 

33i 
4,585* 

40,249, 

838, 

1,836, 

782, 

4»95«, 
5»7xa, 

34> 


142,182, 


18,873, 
7.173, 

4,143, 

^,557, 

3,075, 
1,863, 

162, 

998, 

3»3. 


38,747, 


'80,929, 


£ 
6,347, 

26,974, 

12,743, 

6,349, 
7,292, 

222, 
688, 

64, 

660, 

8,714, 

19,822, 

635, 

2,094, 

1,819, 
3,036, 
6,501, 


96,864, 


12,489, 
6,689, 

2,387, 

3,619, 

1,646, 

2,053, 

388, 

309, 

343, 


28,923, 
126,787, 


1872. 


ImporU 
from 


£ 

13,3^7, 

21,628, 

26,742, 

3,"0, 
11,655, 

868, 
103, 

1,109, 

80, 

5,538, 

32,102, 

yfo, 
2,024, 

684, 

5»354, 
7445. 

32, 


t33.287. 


23,080, 
7,54^5, 

3,977, 

898, 
3,266, 
1,824, 

251, 
1,020, 

366, 


42,228, 


Empvrta 
to 


«75»5i5, 


£ 
4,257, 

26,270, 

11,989, 

4,611, 
6,715, 

176, 
470, 

126, 

662, 

10, 
6,717, 

21,903, 

538, 

1.577, 

1,723, 
2,537, 
6,948, 

6, 


1871. 


Imports 
from 


95,134, 


10,396, 
4,387, 

1,613, 

4,106, 

1,623, 

1,815, 

439, 

322, 

360, 


25,061, 


120,095, 


£ 

10,737, 

23,077, 

18,937, 

3,768, 

»o,559, 

326, 
930, 

134, 

x,o68, 

34 

5,696, 

36,692, 

535, 
1,766, 

702, 
4,362, 
5,044, 

49, 


124,416, 


15,120, 
6,266, 

3,146, 

1,637, 
3,448, 
1,476, 

445» 
39i» 
320, 


32,249, 


156,665, 


EmptrU 
to 


£ 

4,126, 
21,889, 

11,894, 

4,489, 
6,168, 

133, 
626, 

74, 

745, 

10. 
6,158, 

17,227, 

617, 

1,734. 

1,838, 

1,957, 

4,886, 


83,460, 


9,407. 
3,367, 

1,071, 

3,059. 

1,463, 
871, 
304, 
274, 
434, 


20,240. 


103,700, 


*  f.«.,  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures. 
YOL.    XXXVI.      PART  IV.  2  S 
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Periodieal  Betume. 


[Dep. 


Trade  of  United  Kingdom,  1871-07. — Computed  Real  Value  of  the  Total  Exportt 
of  Foreign  and  Oolonial  Produce  and  Manufactures  to  each  Foreign  Country  ctnd 
British  Possession* 


Merchandise  Exported 

to  the  following  Foreign  Countries,  kc. 

LOGO'S  omitted.] 


1871. 


I. — FOBEION  COUNTBIES. 

Northern  Europe,*  ▼iz.,  Russia,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  &  Iceland,  &  Heligoland 

Central  Europe^  y^^-t  Prussia,  Germany, 
the  Hanse  Towns,  Holland  and  Belgium  . . 

Western  Europe ;  viz.,  France,  Portugal, 
(with  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain, 
(with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries) 

Southern  Europe;  Tizv  Italy,  Austrian 
Empire,  Greece,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta 

Levant  i  viz.,  Turkey,  with  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt 

Northern  Africa;  viz-,  Tripoli,  Tunis, 
Algeria,  and  Morocco  

Western  AMca 

Eastern  AMca;  ^th  African  Ports  on 
Bed  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon, 
and  Eooria  Mooria  Islands  

TTiHiaTi  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip- 
pines ;  other  Islands 

South  Sea  Islands  

China,  including  Houg  Kong 

United  States  of  America 

Mexico  and  Central  America   

Foreign  West  Indies  and  Hayti  


} 


} 
} 


South  America  (Northern),  New  Granada,  l 

Venezuela  and  Ecuador  j 
(Pacific),    Peru,    Bolivia,  1 

Chili,  and  Patagonia  .... 
(Atlantic) ,  BrazU,  Uruguay, 

and  Buenos  Ayres   

Other  countries  (unenumerated) 


n 


» 


Total — Foreign  Countries. 


ic-l 


II. — ^British  Possessions  : 

British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore  ... 

Austral.  Cols. — New  South  Wales  and  Vic 
toria,  So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tagm.,  and 
Zealand   

British  North  America 

„      W.Indies  with  Btsh.Guiana&Honduras 

Cape  and  Natal  

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena.... 

Mauritius    

Channel  Islands 

Other  possessions  


TotalSritish  Possessions 


General  Total  £ 


£ 

449 »» 

16,956, 

2,U5» 

6a6, 

46, 
199. 


1870. 


547, 

4.'65» 
i79> 
315, 

78, 

35^» 

337, 

78, 


56,646, 


1,142, 
1,062, 

855, 

38Z, 

U7, 

94, 

3z, 

173, 

6, 


3,863, 


60,509, 


£ 
4,597, 

18,200, 

11,361, 

1,624, 
673, 

45, 
247, 

35, 

19, 

2, 
654, 

2,971, 
167, 
327, 

71, 

185, 

287, 
80, 


41,283, 


909, 
837, 

800, 

293, 

104, 

72, 

17, 

158, 

21, 


1869. 


3,211, 


44,494, 


£ 

4,382, 

20,762, 

12,838, 

1,623, 
502, 

51, 
208, 

2, 

36, 

1, 

420, 

2,163, 

67, 

131, 

46, 
258, 
103, 

39, 


1868. 


43,629, 


1,073, 

970, 

751, 

321, 

70, 

80, 

18, 

138, 

11, 


3,432, 
47,061, 


£ 
4,054, 

21,082, 
13,854, 


459, 

36, 
210, 

2, 

46, 

1, 
835, 

2,370, 

57, 

807, 

100, 

220, 

113, 

24, 


44,596, 


1,141, 
987, 

723, 

324, 

69, 

84, 

21, 

141, 

16, 


3,505, 


1867. 


£ 
4,550, 

19,410, 
12,018, 


1,329,       1^53, 


48,101, 


520, 

48. 
187, 

2. 

58, 

1, 
350, 

2,294, 

87, 

143, 

83, 
120, 
244, 

87, 


41,632, 


1,134, 
744. 

867. 

243. 

74, 

94, 

7, 

135. 
11, 


3,309, 


44^1. 


1878.] 


ImporUf  EwportSf  Bhipping^  Bullion. 
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IMPORTS.— (United  Kingdom.)— First  Btgrht  Kontlis  {JanucMry—A%gH8t\ 
1878-79-71-70-60.  —  Computed  Real  Value  (Ex-duty),  at  Fort  of  Entry  {and 
therefore  induding  Freight  and  Importer's  Profit),  of  Artides  of  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Merchandise  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom, 


(Fint  Eight  Months.)                [OOO'a  omitted.] 
YoEiioH  AxncLKi  Impostbu. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

1870. 

1869. 

BAWliATU.~2Var<»^,&o.  Cotton  Wool  .... 

Wool  (Sheep's) .. 
Silk* 

£ 

41,606, 
20,082, 
8,556, 
3,831, 
4,»79, 
a,074, 

£ 

40,475, 
16,096, 
9,571, 
3,418, 
4,694, 
2,367, 

£ 

39,064, 
15,303, 
9,995, 
3,276, 
4,311, 
2,450, 

£ 

36,828, 

12,620, 

13,156, 

3,825, 

2,815, 

2,152, 

£ 
34,304, 
11,281, 
10,416, 

Flax 

2,650, 

JTemp  „ 

2,634| 

Indigo    .r-r.TT.^T-r— - 

2,420, 

80,428, 

76,621, 

74,398, 

71,396, 

63,704* 

_        ..          Various,  Hides  

4,673, 

•  3,777, 

8,23a, 

1,980, 

9,935, 

4,409, 
3,030, 
7,829, 
1,992, 
8,022, 

3,077, 
3,377, 
6,218, 
1,721, 
6,694, 

* 

2,521, 
2,428, 
3,109, 
1,762, 
6,184, 

1,798, 

Oils : 

2,481, 

Hetals 

3,170, 

Tallow 

1,339, 

Timber 

4,766, 

a8,597. 

25,a82, 

20,987, 

H,994, 

13,538, 

.a       ..         AjffreUl,    Onano 

1,114, 
3,86a, 

737, 
4,330, 

1,692, 

4,878, 

2,182, 
1,672, 

960, 

Seeds    ................ 

1,702, 

4,976, 

5,067, 

6,570, 

3,754, 

2,662, 

Tbopigal.&o..Fboducx.  Tea  

5.899. 
5,6oi, 

14,805, 

a,567, 

1,887, 

936, 

5,375, 
2,041, 

8,433, 
4,029, 
14,694, 
1,764, 
1,532, 
1.232, 
6,271, 
1,560, 

.  7,628, 
4,114, 

13,679, 
2,657, 
1,551, 
1,008, 
4,820, 
2,139, 

5,860, 

.    2,737, 

12,820, 

834, 

883, 

619, 

3,351, 

1,813, 

6,300, 

Coffee  

3,151, 

Sugar  &  Molasses 
Tobaooo  

10,640, 
646, 

Bice 

1,638, 

Fruits  

768, 

Wines 

3,706, 

Spirits 

1,384, 

39,"i, 

38415, 

37,596, 

28,917, 

27,2331 

Food  Grain  and  Meal. 

Proyisions   

33,34a, 
16,044, 

28,572, 
13,181, 

26,212, 
11,793, 

21,796, 
9,434, 

20,828, 
9,372, 

49,386, 

41,753, 

37,005, 

31,230, 

30,200, 

19,904, 

24,890, 

22,661, 

10,175, 

11,246, 

Total  EirmonuTBD  Ikpobts  .... 
Add  for  TJunanntxaATED  Ikpobts  (say) 

222,402, 
23,500, 

212,028, 
22,000, 

199,216, 
16,293, 

160466, 
40,116, 

148,583, 
37,145, 

ToTATii  I>rpow*<fl  „  r,    T T 

245,902, 

a35,028, 

215,510, 

200,582, 

185,728, 

*  "  Silk,"  indttsire  of  manufactured  silk,  "  not  made  up." 


2s2 
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Periodieal  Betums, 


[Dec. 


EXPORTS.— (United  Kingdom.)— Plr«t  Nine  Konths  {January --- September), 
1878-78-71-70-69.. —  Declared  Real  Value,  at  Port  of  Shipment,  of  ArticU$ 
of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  Ej^^orted  from  United 
Kingdom, 


(First  Nine  Months.)                   COCO'S  omitted.] 
BaiTiBH  Paoducs,  Sec.,  Exported. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

1870. 

1869. 

Mavtbs. — jTexiile.  Cotton  Manufactures.. 

Yam 

£ 

47,089, 

»i»735» 

io,343, 

3»963» 

i»438, 

l,28n, 

1,624, 

£ 

47,467, 
12,078, 
25,815, 
4,543, 
1,743, 
1,343, 
6,367, 
1,520, 

£ 

43,118, 

11,096, 

20,694, 

4,467, 

1,598, 

975, 

5,622, 

1,699, 

£ 

42,406, 

10,823, 

16,343, 

3,754, 

1,762, 

134, 

5,528, 

1,755, 

£ 

39,459, 
10,484, 

,1                     ^€»««*     •• 

Woollen  Maniifactures 
,.       Yam 

17,671. 
4,465. 

Silk  Manufactures 

„       Yam 

Linen  Manufactures .... 
Yam 

1,667, 

166, 

5,182, 

1.721, 

1,        .».•»*»» 

*•  ■  ***» 

. 

93i339» 

100,876, 

89,259, 

82,505, 

80,715, 

Sewed*   Annarel 

a,447, 
5»»38, 

2,170, 
5,097, 

1,972, 
4,524, 

1,472, 
3,605, 

1,700, 

Haberdj.  and  MUniy. 

3,537, 

7,585» 

7,267, 

6,496, 

5,077, 

5,237, 

MieTATJi-  Jkn,   ,,,,,...  TTftrdwiire  ,   -  Tr 

3»7i7, 

7.397» 

a9.»44» 

2,794. 
1,167, 

9,9H» 

3,684, 
5,597, 
26,591, 
2,655, 
1,406, 
7,209, 

2,803, 
4,210, 
19,338, 
2,379, 
1,228, 
4,490, 

3,339, 
4,094, 
16,370, 
2,345, 
3,519, 
4,132, 

3,239, 

Mftc^TPflinr .,    T.T- 

3,745, 

Iron    

14,713, 

Copper  and  Brass 

Lead  and  Tin    

2.515, 
3,473, 

Coals  and  Culm    

3,786, 

54»i53» 

47,14*, 

34,448, 

33,799, 

31,471, 

Ceramic  Manufcte.  Earthenware  and  Glass 

*,63J, 

2,258, 

1,887, 

1,888, 

1.993, 

Indioenous  Mnfire,  Beer  and  Ale 

',830» 
19a, 

157, 
607, 
166, 

2,222, 

1,530, 
219, 
56, 
171, 
892, 
164, 

1,814, 

1,386, 
236, 
68, 
130, 
359, 
148, 

1,268, 

1,451, 

212, 

78, 

82, 

294, 

138, 

1,083, 

1,417, 

and  Producie.     Butter    

196, 

Cheese    

74, 

Candles 

128, 

Salt 

832, 

Spirits    

172, 

Soda  

1,033, 

5>229, 

4,346, 

3,595, 

3,338, 

3,352, 

Varioue  JSfanufete,  Books.  Printed 

661, 

a»5i3, 
180, 

182, 
490, 

629, 

2,668, 
228, 
143, 
467, 

506, 

2,769, 
167, 
131, 
376, 

448, 
163, 
1,806, 
164, 
359, 
358, 

484, 

Furniture 

176, 

Leather  Manufactures 
Soan  

1,926, 
163, 

■^""f 

Plate  and  Watches  .... 
Stationery 

872. 
352, 

4.03^, 

4,>35, 

3,949, 

3,293, 

3,473, 

Bemaindor  of  Enumerated  Articles    

Unenumwated  Articles, .,.....».. 

13»773, 
I2,930» 

12,667, 
11,624, 

13,830, 
10,126, 

10,592, 
8,142, 

9,138, 
7,328, 

Total  Exports 

1931676, 

i90,3>5, 

» 63,590, 

148,634. 

142,707, 

1873.] 


Imparts f  Exports^  Shipping^  Bullion, 
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SHIPPING.^United  Kingdom.)— jiccoun/  of  Tonnage  of  Vessels  Entered  and 
ClearBd  with  Cargoes,  from  and  to  Various  Countries^  during  the  Nine  Konths 
ended  September,  1873-72-71. 


Cottntries  from 

whence  Entered  end 

to 

whieh  Cleared. 

FosBiaK  Ck>TrirTBiB8. 

Sweden    

Norway   

Denmark 

Ghermany 

Holland  

Belgium  

France 

Spain   

Portugal 

Italj 

Austrian  territories    

Qreece 

Turkey  (including  Walla- 1 
chia  and  Moldavia)    ....  J 

Egypt 

United  States  of  America .... 

Mexico,     Foreign    Westi 
Indies,      and    Central  \ 
America  J 

Brazil 

Peru    

ChiU    

China  

Other  countries 

Totals  Foreign  Countries 

Bbitish  Possbssiokb. 

North  American  Colonies  .... 

East  Indies,  including  1 
Ceylon,  Singapore,  and  > 
Mauritius    J 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

West  Indies    

Channel  Islands 

Other  possessions  

Totals  JSritish  Possessions 

Total  Fobxign  ComrrttDn 
AFD  Bbitish  Pobsxssioks. 

Nine  months     f  1873 

ended         <     '72 

September      [    '71 


Total  British  and  Foreign. 


1878. 

1872. 

1871. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Ton». 

Tbni. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

847,992 

606,644 

699,592 

573,835 

760,015 

703,097 

295,633 

122,289 

449,506 

160,125 

411,726 

166,836 

750,827 

440,271 

706,972 

411,705 

707,476 

326,604 

700,038 

220,295 

622,014 

210,919 

613,529 

215,805 

129,727 

378,986 

136,767 

403,723 

102,209 

387,640 

1,245,514 

>»590,546 

1,144,329 

1,845,166 

1,141,022 

1,853,580 

625,422 

827,7*6 

614,430 

814,948 

549,891 

768,200 

618,184 

688,082 

687,823 

575,470 

612,229 

563,393 

1,245,718 

1,863,404 

1,187,465 

1,787,360 

919,723 

1,827,316 

776,010 

404,000 

641,095 

415,128 

478,738 

394,907 

239,877 

218,441 

207,040 

185,314 

191,968 

165,608 

178,217 

544»326 

192,447 

572,726 

162,779 

499,140 

17,560 

75»85i 

29,648 

130,177 

66,122 

131,371 

72,815 

63,213 

80,313 

48,384 

47,061 

46,964 

231,917 

256,409 

190,026 

282,797 

243,866 

273,834 

299,560 

396,705 

337,764 

358,790 

266,377 

390,986 

2,265,946 

i,7i5»i38 

1,877,478 

1,790,693 

1,953,853 

1,893,684 

239,832 

304.498 

246,310 

290,877 

162,263 

a67,543 

186,908 

353,740 

200,449 

295,924 

149,667 

281,587 

189,061 

I33,44> 

111,769 

200,673 

146,784 

122,676 

68,349 

179,073 

74,423 

168,553 

46,097 

101,363 

80,642 

14,837 

78,223 

51,895 

76,709 

46,811 

376,157 

476,014 

393,641 

455,078 

314,450 

394,719 

11,681,896 

11,8^3,929 

10,808,404 

12,030,260 

10,000,623 

11,823,664 

772,674 

563,209 

782,766 

688,907 

683,339 

709,987 

716,358 

854,"' 

754,307 

793,992 

624,756 

841,515 

223,840 

331,741 

192,204 

271,123 

192,804 

216,797 

182,675 

"1,447 

188,790 

119,854 

208,192 

135,834 

186,997 

129,676 

187,056 

140,623 

174,994 

128,755 

154,977 

548,457 

139,731 

572,837 

136,176 

461,465 

2,236,421 

2,538,641 

2,244,842 

2,587,336 

2,020,260 

2,494,353 

13,918,817 

14,422,570 

— 

— 

13,068,246 

14,617,596 

— 

— 

— " 

"■" 

— ^ 

""- 

12,020,783 

14,318,017 
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GOLD  AKD  SILVER  BULLION  and  SPECIE.  —  Impobtbd  and 
Exported —(United  KiagAom.)-^ Computed  Real  Value  for  the 
Vina  Xontlui  {January-^September),  1878-72-71. 

[OOO'i  omitted.] 


fPlvrnt  WInA  W/«M4ka 

% 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

vx  iZBfe  nine  BOIImIB*; 

• 

Qold. 

Siher. 

Gold. 

Siher. 

Gold. 

5SJiier. 

Imported  from:— 

Amtnlia    -- 

£ 

7,088, 

2,061, 
8,127, 

£ 

16, 
a,43a, 

4.780, 

£ 
4,620, 

686, 
7,189, 

£ 

15. 
1,881, 

3,5»Q, 

£ 

6,114, 

943, 
6,407, 

£ 

So.  Amca.  and  W.' 
Indies j 

United  States  andl 
CaL J 

> 

2,53«. 
4^^7i, 

^""** J 

France 

Oermany,  HoU.  ft  < 

Belg J 

Prtgl.,  Spain,  andl 

Gbritr J 

Mlta.,  Trky.,  and  ' 

Egypt J 

China 

West  Coast  of  Afrir 
All  other  Countries.. 

*« 
> 

•  • 

a 

12,191, 

525, 
68, 

182, 

1,401, 

66, 

69, 

239, 

7,228, 

1,020, 
189, 

61, 
30, 

"7, 

6, 

810, 

12,294, 

549, 
416, 

67, 

84, 

81, 
193, 

546, 
2,363, 

44. 

50. 

62, 
81, 

12,464, 

141, 
1,368, 

47, 

188, 

2. 

106, 

1,176, 

7,016, 

66, 
365. 

4I1 

901 

2,3 '3, 

4> 

',483, 

Tbtali  Imported.... 

14,671, 

9.471, 

13,674, 

8,562, 

16,491, 

11,378, 

Exported  to  :— 

France. ............ ......... 

632, 
6,876, 

8,210, 

2,808, 
i,a7a, 

972, 
6,377, 

1,248, 

7«, 
1,047, 

550, 

1,491, 
6,770, 

569, 

891, 
5.167, 

976, 

GDrmanv,  HolL  ft] 
Belg , 

Prtgl.,  Spain,  and' 
Gbrltar. J 

Ind.aiidChina(TiA1 

_B«7Pt) J 

Danish  West  Indies 

United  States 

10,117, 
1,013, 

T77, 
214, 

207, 
2,824, 

4»209. 
a,»55, 

45. 
1,381, 

7,697, 
826, 

1,036, 

• 

295, 
4,766, 

2,319, 
4i55i» 

74, 
921, 

7,830, 
865, 

63, 
493, 

977, 
708, 

7,034t 
1,533, 

1, 

South  Africa 

Braiil 

All  other  Countries.... 

395* 

Ibtale  Exported.... 

14,662, 

7,89*, 

14,619, 

7,865, 

10,926, 

8,969, 

Excess  of  Imports .. 
,f        Exports .. 

•  ■ 
*• 

119, 

>»579. 

846, 

697, 

4,566, 

2,409. 

1873.]  Periodical  Eelmns.—July,  Aug.y  Bept,  1873. 
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REVENUE.— (Ukitbd  Kingdom.)— 30th  Skptkmbbb,  1873-72-71-70. 
Net  Produce  in  Quarters  and  Years  ended  20th  Sept.,  1873-72-71-70. 

[OOO'b  omitted.] 


QUABTSBS, 

1873. 

1872. 

1878. 

Corresponding  Qoartert. 

ended  dOih  Sept. 

Lett. 

More. 

1871. 

1870. 

Ottstoms 

£ 

5i499i 
3,6o6, 

90» 

i|87ai, 

460, 

£ 
5,051, 

5,365, 

2,258, 

81, 

1,200, 

250, 

£ 

39, 

£ 

»34» 
348, 

9, 
672, 
210, 

£ 
4,964, 

4,607, 

2,417, 

107, 
1,112, 

255, 

£ 

4,828, 

4,559, 

2,120, 

93, 

Excise 

StampB 

TiKxes  

Post  Office 

1,110, 
100, 

Telegraph  Serrice  .... 

ProDerfcy  Tax 

i5»539, 
457, 

14,205, 
589, 

89, 
182, 

»,373, 

13,462, 
608, 

12,810, 
448. 

Crown  Iiands 

15*996, 

70, 

1,276, 

14,794, 

70, 

946, 

171, 

1,373, 
330, 

14,070, 

74, 

870, 

13,268, 
75, 

Miffcel  laneoTi  s .......... . 

869, 

wrwrv, 

TotaU 

I7,34a> 

15,810, 

171, 

1,703,^ 

15,014, 

14,202, 

NxT  IMCX.  £1,63S 

TEABB, 

1873. 

.1872. 

1873. 

Corresponding  Years. 

ended  30tb  Sept. 

Lttt. 

More. 

1871. 

1870. 

rflintOTTlS      ,rr„.-r T-t"-- 

£ 

20,900, 

26,109, 

io,4i5» 

2,359, 

5,472, 
1,100, 

£ 
20,626, 

24,719, 

9,761, 

2,369, 

4,838, 

805, 

£ 
10, 

£ 

274, 

1,390, 
654» 

634* 
295, 

£ 
20,025, 

23,032, 

9,419, 

2,324, 

4,732, 

685, 

£ 
20,542, 

22,291. 

Excise 

StainnR     ...,t..-..r 

8,965, 

3,544, 

4,630, 

340, 

Taxes  

• 

Poet  Office 

Telegrapli  Serrice  .... 

Property  j.ax  ....m. 

66,355, 
6,933, 

63,118, 
9,802, 

10, 
2,869, 

3,247, 

60,217, 
6,487, 

60,312, 
7,765, 

Grown  Lands 

73,288, 

375, 
3,766, 

72,920, 

371, 

8,771, 

2,879, 
5, 

3,247, 
4» 

66,704, 

384, 

4,196, 

68,077, 

377, 

3,417, 

HfiaAAlIftnAOXlB  ,..,,,r,,-,- 

\Mf-M^  1  , 

TotaU 

77,4291 

77,062, 

2,884, 

3,251, 

71,284, 

71,871, 

NxT  Incx.  £367 

602  Ferioddcal  Beturfu.^Jidy,  Aug.,  Sept,  1873.  [Dec 


BSTENTTB. — ^Uitited  Kxitgoom. — Qvabtxb  svbbd  30th  Sept.,  1873: — 

An  Account  ihowing  the  Bevekus  and  other  Bbcbifts  in  the  Quaktxb 
ended  ZOth  September,  1873 ;  the  Issues  out  of  the  same,  and  the 
Charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  at  that  Date,  and  the  Surpltu  or 
Deficiency  of  the  Bala^ice  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  30tA  of  September^ 
1873,  in  respect  of  such  Charges, 

Received:— 

X 

Ineome  revived,  as  shown  in  Aooonnt  I  173^2,439 

Amount  reoeived  in  Bepayment  of  Advances  for  Publio  Works,  fte.    ...  638«776 

„  for  Oreenwioh  Hospital   57,160 

Total £17,938,875 

Excess  of  the  Sums  charg^  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  on  the  80th  of 
September,  1878,  payable  in  December  quarter,  1878,  above  the 
Balance  in  the  Exchequer  at  that  date,  viz. : — 

Excess  of  Charge  in  Great  Britain £2,189,276 

Surplus  overcharge  in  Ireland 64,446 

Net  deficiency "2,074,830 

£20,013,205 


Paid:- 

£ 
Net  Defldenov  of  the  Balance  in  the  Exchequer  to  meet  the  Charge)  o&iijuk 

on  the  80tn  of  June,  1878,  as  per  last  Account j  »«>»,«» 

Amount  applied  out  of  the  Ineome  to  Suftply  Services  12,058,117 

„       advanced  for  Greenwich  Hospital 67,160 

Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  on  the  80th  of  September,  1878,  vis.: — 

Interest  of  the  Permanent  Debt £4,789,670 

Terminable  Annuities   670,641 

Interest  of  Exchequer  BUls 26,488 

The  Civil  List 101,686 

Other  Charges  on  Consolidated  Fuqd   294,098 

Advances  for  Publio  Works,  &c    648,698 

Sinking  Fund 618,740 

6,943,770 

Total 20,013,205 


•  Charge  on  80th  of  September,  1878  (as  above) £6,948,770 

Paid  out  of  growing  produce  in  September  quarter,  1878  ......  708,279 

Portion  of  the  Charge  payable  in  December  quarter,  1878 6,286,491 

To  meet  which  there  was  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  80th  of)  ^  lan  0m 

BeptMnber,  1878 .„. ]  4.160,661 

Net  deficiency  as  above 2,074,880 


1873.]  Penodieal  Betwm9,—Jul/y,  Aug.,  8epL,  1878. 
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BBITISH  C0B:S. —Gazette  Average  Prices  (Enolakd  and  Walks), 

Third  Quarter  of  187a 


tTliiaTibIeiaoaB]mmkrtod1irtlM8tefebtudHidOoniI>«pwtaa&t,B<»idof  Txado.] 

Weeko  endad  on  Sotnrday. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oati. 

1878. 
July    6  

«.      d. 
69      1 

69      6 

69      6 

60      1 

86  7 

87  7 
86    10 
86      - 

e.     d. 

28      1 

VW^         V      

„     12  

29      - 

n      **■   • • ••••• 

„    19  

• 

27      4 

it    *•'  • 

26 

80    10 

M        •"*     ............................ 

^fw<>fff  /bf*  4^<k/v  

59      6 

36      6 

28     10 

Anfl^flt    2  ...... ....T...t..t-T-"r 

69      9 
69    11 
60      8 
60      8 
62      6 

86  8 
84    11 

87  2 
89      6 
89    11 

28      6 

9  

27      6 

16  

28      8 

28  

29      9 

80  

28      9 

i»        "*'  ••• ••• 

Av&rtMr0  for  A^m^^  ................ 

6o      6 

37      7 

18       7 

SeDtember  6 

68      4 
64      7 
64      7 
64      2 

42      6 
48      8 
46      1 
44      8 

27      1 

18  

29      - 

20  

27      6 

»»        ""^ 

27  

27      - 

»        ■•■  ••»••••• • 

Average  for  September 

64      a 

43     »i 

17      7 

Arersge  for  tbe  quarter    

61      4 

39       3 

18      4 
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BANK  OF  ENGLAND.—Wbbxlt  Bbtusk. 

Pursuant  to  the  Act  1th  and  8th  Victoria,  c,  32  (1844), /or  Wednesday  in 
each  Week,  during  the  Third  Quarter  (Julif—S^tember)  of  1873. 

[0,000't  omitted.] 


1 

S 

s 

4 

ft 

C 

7 

Ibsub  Dspabtkevt. 

COLLATBBAX  COLITlDrB. 

Liabilities. 

Datxs. 

(Wednesdays.) 

Assets. 

Motes  in 

Hands  of 

PubUc. 

(CoL  1  minus 

eol.  16.) 

Minimum  Rates 

Notes 
Issued. 

Government 
Debt. 

Other 
Secarities. 

Gold  Coin 

and 
Bollion. 

of  Dtsoount 

at 

Bank  of  England. 

£ 

Mlns. 
86,48 
86,62 
36,79 
87,48 
87,61 

1873. 
July    2 .... 
,1        9 .... 

y,              16    .... 

,,     23 .... 
1,      ou .... 

£ 

Mlns. 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

£ 

Mlns. 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 

£ 

Mlns. 
21,48 
21,62 
21,79 
22,48 
22,61 

£ 

Mlns. 
26,06 
26,19 
26,10 
25,87 
25.89 

1873.     FercBt. 
11  Jane     6 
10  July      5 
16     „         4^ 
23     „         4 

30    „       3* 

87,98 
38,10 
38,37 
38,29 

Aug.    6 .... 
f,       13  .... 

11,02 
11,02 
11.02 
11,02 

3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 

22,98 
23,10 
23,37 
23,29 

26,62 
26,24 
25^90 
25*76 

20  Aug.     3 

88,37 
38,31 
38,28 
87,94 

Sept.    8  .... 
„      10.... 
„      Af  .••• 

1 ,        24 . .  •  • 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

8,98 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 

23,37 
23,31 
23,28 
22,94 

a6,3x 

25,85 
24*57 
25.30 

25  Sept.     4 
29    „        5 

Baihcing  Bbpabtmbvt. 


8 

9 

10          11 

IS 

18 

U            15           16          17 

18 

Liabilities. 

Datbs. 

(Wdnsdys.) 

Assets. 

Totals 

Capital  and  Rest. 

Depoftits. 

Seven 

Day  and 

other 

Bills. 

Securities. 

Reserve. 

of 

lifthili. 

Capital. 

Rest. 

PubUc. 

Private. 

Ooveni* 
ment. 

Other. 

Notes. 

Gold  and 
SUver 
Coin. 

ties 

sad 

Assets. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mint. 

Mlns. 

1873. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Hltts. 

14,65 

3,80 

11,50 

19,11 

,4.1 

July    2 

13,26 

24.33 

10,42 

,86 

48,87 

14,55 

8,43 

5.76 

19,95 

,42 

„       9 

13,29 

19,67 

10,43 

,75 

^13 

14,55 

3,47 

5i73 

18,61 

,46 

,.     16 

13,28 

18,24 

10,69 

,62 

42,aH 

14,55 

3,48 

6,05 

18,49 

,46 

„     23 

13,28 

17,41 

11,61 

,74 

43,04 

14,55 

8,49 

6,18 

18,23 

,43 

„     80 

13,30 

17,15 

11,72 

,70 

42,89 

14»55 

3,60 

6,46 

17,22 

,41 

Aug.    6 

13,27 

16,88 

11,36 

.64 

42,16 

14,55 

3,61 

6,55 

17,44 

,43 

M      13 

13,80 

16,47 

11,86 

,86 

42,48 

14,55 

3,49 

6,34 

18,29 

,41 

»     20 

13,30 

16,49 

12,47 

,82 

43,07 

14,55 

3,49 

6,41 

19,28 

,39 

„     27 

13,30 

17,51 

12,53 

,79 

44,18 

14,66 

8,80 

6,28 

21,32 

,47 

Sept.    8 

13,80 

20,36 

12,06 

,70 

46.42 

14,65 

3,81 

6,90 

22,18 

,46 

„     10 

13,26 

21^45 

12,46 

.71 

47,89 

14,55 

8,84 

7,36 

22,06 

,48 

»     17 

13,27 

21,67 

12,71 

,63 

48,29 

14,55 

3,85 

8,07    21,38 

,44 

„     24    18,27   21,79 

12,64 

,60 

48,29 

1873.]  PeriodiccLl  Beiums, — Juh/f  Aug,^  Sept,  1873. 
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LONDON  CLBAJBINa;  CrROULATION,  PRIVATE  AND  PKOVINCIAL. 

The  London  Clearing,  and  the  Average  Amount  of  Promiesory  Notee  in  Circutdtion  in 
England  and  Wales  on  Saturday  in  each  Week  during  the  Third  Quarter  {July — 
September)  of  1873 ;  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  at  the  Three  Datee,  as  under, 

[O.OfXTi  omitted.] 


EKaLAND  AND  WaLVA. 

» 
Scotland. 

Ireland. 

London t 

PriTate 

Joint 

* 

Datxs. 

Cleared 

Banka. 

Stock 

Bankfl 

Total. 

Weeka 

£S 

Under 

Total. 

£5 

Under 

Total. 

SalMrdajf, 

in  each  Week 

•      • 

(Fixed 

(Fixed 

(Fixed 

ended 

and 

£5. 

(Fixed 

and 

£6. 

(Fixed 

ended 

Iianet, 

laraea, 

lasues, 

upwards. 

Issaes. 

upwards. 

Issues, 

Wednesday.^ 

3.93). 

8.74). 

3,66). 

8.76). 

3^6). 

1878. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1873. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Julj     6 

14840 

2,59 

2,36 

4i95 

„       12 

112,66 

2,60 

2,39 

4,99 

July  12 

1,83 

3,72 

5»55 

3,80 

2,81 

6,61 

„       19 

i33.^« 

2,58 

2,36 

4,94 

„      26 

107,14 

2,56 

2,33 

4,89 

Aue.     2 

96,01 

2,54 

2,32 

4,86 

.,         9 

I34i24 

2,68 

2,31 

4,84 

Aug.    9 

1,79 

3,71 

5,50 

3,72 

2,80 

6,5* 

„       16 

109,85 

2,49 

2,30 

4,79 

„       23 

128,50 

2,46 

2,29 

4,75 

„       80 

90,05 

2,48 

2,30 

4,78 

« 

Sept.     6 

122,48 

2,60 

2,88 

4*83 

Sept.    6 

1,78 

8,72 

5»5o 

3,63 

2,83 

646 

„       13 

9^85 

2,64 

2,35 

4,89 

„       20 

117,70 

2,59 

2,38 

4,97 

»       27 

64,60 

2,68 

2,41 

5i09 

• 

*  The  Wednesdays  preceding  the  Saturdays. 


FOREIGN   EXCHANGES.— Quo to^ton^  as  under,  London  on  Paris,   Hamburg  and 
Calcutta; — and  New  York,  Calcutta,  Hong  Kong  and  Sydney,  on  London. 


1 

8 

London 

on 
Paris. 

8  m.d. 

S 

London 

on 
Hamburg. 

Sm.d. 

4 

New 
York. 

60  d.  8. 

S                6 

Calcutta. 

7 

Hong 
Kong. 

3  m.  d. 

8 

Sydney. 
SOd.s. 

9 
SUndard 

Datm. 

India 
Council. 

80  d.  8. 

At 
CalcntU 

on 
London. 

3  m.  d. 

Silwr 

in  bars  in 

liondon 

pr.  08. 

1873. 

July     6 

«      19 

Aug.     2 

„      16 

• 

Sept.    6 

..      20 

26*92i 
26-90 

26-87i 
25-82i 

25-82i 
26-76 

20-57 
20-55 

20-52 
it 

20-52 
20-63 

per.  ent. 
109^ 

108} 
1081 

107i 
108i 

d. 

a2i 

d. 

*3A 

22f 
22I 

2zi 

d. 

54 

53 
5» 

51* 

per  ent. 

d. 
691 

691 
69 

68t 
69| 
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INDEX   TO    You    XXXVI, 
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The  necessary  legislative  control  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  State  purchase  of 
the  railways  ........      187-8 

Suggested  plan  of  purchase  by  creation  of  a  railway  3  per  cent,  stock  at  90 

per  cent.,  gradual  reduction  of  the  debt,  and  reduction  of  fares     .  .      188 

The  purchase  to  be  considered  under  the  heads  of  debentures,  preference,  and 

ordinary  stock  .  .  •  .  .  •       180 

Returns  of  the  amounts  of  these  stocks  in  1871         ....      189-^ 

No  political  danger  of  excessive  increase  of  Government  patronage  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  change .......      191 

Summary  of  probable  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  .  .  •      191-3 

'MU  showing  percentage  of  the  cost  of  working  on  the  receipts  in  the  chief 
railways  (average  uncTer  50  per  cent.)  .....      19S 

small  lines,  whose  expenses  exceed  80  ]>er  cent,  of  receipts        .  194 

Calculation  of  a  surplus  revenue  of  1\  millions  to  the  Govenunent  after 

payment  of  annual  interest  ...•••      IK 

Analysis  of  the  cost  of  oonveyixig  a  train  per  mile  (3«.  5i^)     .  .  .      l9fi-6 

Probable  treble  increase  of  traffic  under  a  State  reduction  to  low  tariff  .      196-7 

Statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Irish  railways,  and  the  rates  of  interest  on 
debenture,  preferential,  and  ordinary  stock,  showing  at  how  small  a  stun 
they  might  DC  purchased  by  the  State         .....       198-9 
TahU :  preferential  and  guaranteed  railwav  stock  in  the  United  Kingdom      .      300 

selling  price  of  ordinary  stocks  and  snares,  March,  1878  .  .      SOI 

——'  value  and  revenue  ot  stocks  and  debentures       ....      303 


Discussion  on    Mr.   Bichard    Biddulph    Martinis   Paper  on    the 
Purchase  of  Railways  by  the  State  ...... 

Hendriks  (Frederick)     ........ 

The  proposals  for  issue  of  Government  stock  stated  at  6|  miUiona  below  the 
present  railway  dividends,  or  at  a  loss  of  ISO  millions  to  the  shareholders; 
objections  to  Government  management. 


208-66 
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.  tfittrnr  (B.  Biddnlph,  M.  A.>.    On  tki  Puteka99  of  RaikMi^t'-Hiwtd. 

l)iscwnon  on  Mr,  EiekiHtd  Siddulph  Mcittin't  Paper — ^omtd. 
IBxown  (S.)  •         ^         %.....         V         '» 

No  oorrespondflfBee  of  railwayB  with  Post  Offlee,  tnd  mfniitin  of  details  too 
rittmerou  for  a  veatral  Otfremmeut  eatabUahmeut. 


«» 


ChAdwicl  (Darid) 


Want  of  increased  penalties  for  bad  railway  manafenent,  and  of  more 
Go?emment  eontrM^,  diffleultyof  the  Government  ohtaintng  the  rallwayi 
at  a  fair  marlret  value. 


lAunley  (W.  G-.)  and  Mr.  Qntcli  « 

Baxter  (B^  D.)     ,%.>.. 

Proposal  of  system  of  eomiMiOEy  insurance  against  injury  hy  accidents^ 
adrantages  of  the  transfer,  if  the  great  difBculties  of  compensation  ana 
management  could  be  overcome. 

IJyIer  (Oaptaixi)     .         ^         ^         ^         .         ^         «         .         . 

Illastration  of  thq  svbSect  sk  one  of  self-interest,  dOS.  Qradnal  complete 
monotpoly  liy  a  few  large  faifway  companies  s  the  alternative  to  Govern- 
ment  purchase  of  railways,  309-11,  88l.  DifBcnItiea  attending  State 
purchase:  the  flnanctHl  difBculty,  railways  an  improving  property,  advm- 
taice  of  commencing  at  once  a  gradual  purchase;  the  purchase  nominal, 
and  a  mere  transfer,  irithont  necesaary  tranaferenee  even  of  ownership  or 
management,  and  without  increase  of  national  debt,  812*14.  The  second 
difficulty  of  administration  not  greater  than  other  departments  <tf  the 
State,  and  not  so  formidable  as  supposed,  as  the  organisation  and 
machinery  ate  already  provided,  to  be  taken  either  gradually  or  at  once, 
814»16.  Parliamentary  contests,  law  suits,  he,  that  would  eeaoe  under 
the  new  system,  815.  Tlie  abuse  of  patronage  not  to  be  dreaded  undet 
the  control  of  tlie  Civil  Service  Coannissionen.  816.  Mr.  Sendamon's 
remarks  on  the  Post  Offlee  as  an  instance  of  State  departments  being 
better  and  more  economically  manaaed  than  the  concerns  of  railway  oom- 
paniea,  3 17.  The  third  difficulty,  that  of  rates  and  farea,  compensation, 
construction  of  new  Hues,  Icq.,  discussed,  818.  Tlie  avoidance  of  public 
press  criticisms  on  the  central  government,  a  reason  why  many  depute 
ments  are  left  in  the  hamds  of  local  sted  other  iMards.  880. 

Llojd  (Horatio) ^         .         ^ 

Exaggeration  of  eomplainta  sgainst  railways;  and  the  possibility  of  dqMui- 
raental  management  with  central  control,  without  placing  them  in  tht 
hands  of  a  Government  department,  381-8.  No  analogy  between  railvraya 
and  the  Post  Office,  and  telegraphs:  and  the  undertaking  too  Vast  rat 
Government  management,  888.  impossibility  of  pnreliasing  tlie  railways 
in  detail,  883.  Questfon  of  probable  injury  to  canala  tf  rates  lowered  too  much, 
to  be  also  compensated  j  patronage  and  power  too  great  to  be  pat  into 
Government  handa,  824 


Chadwick  (Edwin) 


»▲«! 
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108^1 
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The  example  in  Belgium  and  Germany  of  successful  State  administration 
not  to  be  dismissed  summarily ;  the  great  point,  the  benefit  4nd  aim  of 
simple  payment  for  service  instead  of  for  trading  proAt ;  other  points  of 
economy  in  nnity  of  management,  of  working;  expenses,  saving  of  law 
expenses,  and  faMsrease  of  useAU  branch  ex(en«ions,  which  would  then  bo 
feeders  and  not  suckers ;  the  taftk  not  so  difflieult  as  that  of  reorganising 
parishes  into  unions  had  been. 

Houghton  (Benjamin)   ........     226 

Objeetions  \Jb  the  Government  pikrcfaase,  low  rate  Of  mteknst  to  be  obtained 
on  the  proiiaule  cost :  Belgian  railways  not  a  fiur  oomparia6n;  objeetiott  td 
centnnsatiim  and  Qovtmment  dicUtora. 

Wright  (Sir  William) ;         .         .     22* 

The  amalgamation  of  North  Eastern  lystem  of  railways  n  good  instance  in 
favoikr  of  GOvemmeht  amaljtamatibn. 

Newmftrch  (Williaiii)    ..         ^         ^         ....     227 


Tarions  theories  of  speakers  in  fsvour  of  the  Government  purchase,  the  eoat 
too  greht  flnancially,  and  would  not  pay  t  recent  bdlitiea  affonled  to  third 
class  travellers,  a  teatimony  agafaist  any  supposed  monopdy. 

2r8 
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Kjunnr  (B.  Bidchdplt,  M.A«)«    0»  ^A^  AtcAom  nfEaawagB    Mitid, 
Ditewsion  on  Michard  Biddulpk  Martim's  Ftiper—eowti, 
Allport(J.J.)      .        -        .        - 

Injory  to  the  ooontry  of  the  GoTernmeni  poaesting  all  the  means  of  eom- 
muDicMtion  of  the  oonntiy;  the  difference  betveea  eharxea  for  coal  oarrUgo 
for  expiTt  aiid  for  consaniption  at  Widne»  expbiiiird,  229.  Puhlic  opiition 
OB  Mcddents  too  much  influrnced  by  reporti  of  GorerBm<snt  inspectori  i 
■mall  iramber  trf'  the  total  of  deaths  on  mMirata  attribntalrie  to  roifisioni 
(SO  oat  of  l.ISO)  liii.  The  block  and  interloeVju  avsteraa  not  free  fron 
aecidenta,  oaring  to  the  lets  care  taken  by  the  mrn  under  them :  immenie 
expense  of  thoae  oyatrms;  the  cumpariaon  of  railways  with  the  roat  Offlce 
Bot  adniissibie,  SSI.  Kxecs»ive  rare  and  attention  fciven  to  points  of  Janctioii 
SSS  Ennmeralton  of  the  adtantafres  which  the  present  fV«tem  of  railways 
liad  developed ;  dangers  of  potitieal  patronage  over  80n,(i(Ki  nea  tMer 
Government  control,  SS3.  Pcrf<  ction  of  the  railway  clearing  hooses,  and 
potsiMIiiy  of  booking  from  any  large  town  to  any  other  part ;  entuneration 
•f  instaiires  of  Government  mismanagement,  834.  Canids,  docks,  fleets  of 
fwisel*.  ttamirays,  roasting  uteamers,  cartage,  horses,  8cc..  fnr  vhidi  daimi 
tor  Gotenintent  ptirehase  would  be  madej  40  to  60  per  cent,  more  paid  ffg 
tke  telegraphs  than  they  were  worth  ;  the  same  a'ouldoonirwith  railirays; 
^  the  prtlicinfe  of  srlf-govertimeut  t  he  cause  of  the  hi<h  position  of  our  oooi^, 

^6.  Inoia  and  Belgium  not  good  samples  of  government  manasement} 
theincreaae  of  third  class  trahis  on  the  Midlanu  Railway  not  productive  of 
increased  receipts  in  proportion  to  passengers,  8S6. 

Chubb  (Hammond) 23G~8 

Ikcts  eonnectad  with  the  purehaae  of  the  telegraphs  (an  inoome  of  SfiO.OOCML 
purchaaed  by  the  pa>mcHt  of  217,000/.  annual  iotereat);  modca  in  whidi 
the  three  kinds  of  'railway  stocJk  night  be  pnrchasad  with  the  saoM 
advantages. 

Gblton  (Captain  Douglas)  238-9 

Xnumeratlon  of  difllmlties  which  woald  attend  Stata  maMgement,  want  of 
energy,  political  Jobbeiy,  kc. 

Johnston  (Campbell) 289 

State  railway  system  worked  efficiently  in  India  and  Ceylon. 

Clarke  (Hyde) 240 

The  flnaneial  operation  simply  a  oonvenion;  the  suooesa  of  our  rxHways 
Viore  attributable  to  the  engineers  than  to  the  administrators  i  the  chaaga 
would  probably  be  soon  demanded. 

Martin  (R.  Biddulph) 240 

Reply }  objections  aa  to  principles  and  practical  difflmlties  anewered ;  local 
self-governni«nt  would  oe  increased  by  State  management  {  bo  necessity  of 
eompenaaiing  culiaterai  interests;  if.  A.  Allard'i  letter  on  the  resfionsi- 
bility  of  the  State  in  Bel^nm  for  accidents;  the  itierease  of  rmlvay 
dividends  doubtful ;  authorised  capital  not  railed  up  not  to  be  considered ; 
through  booking  to  any  station  not  at  preaent  in  force. 

Fan  (William) 244-M 

Summary  of  the  debate;  Judgment  of  the  Parliamentary  Conmittees  that 
competition  cannot  be  perawaently  maintained ;  86  per  cent,  of  railway 
property  held  under  Bill  uf  1844,  for  State  purchase  after  twenty-one  years^ 
at  twenty 'flvc  years'  purchase,  2 16.  Consolidation  of  companies  constaathr 
going  oil;  (freat  public  works  best  dealt  with  by  the  nation,  S4A.  No 
authority  for  stating  the  cost  of  raiiwavs  m  high  as  1.000  millioan;  means 
of  reduring  expenditure ;  fear*  of  ezcei>sive  Government  patronage  iUusory» 
S47  Real  causes  of  the  increase  of  prosperity  since  1834;  serious  cha- 
ractei*  of  act-identa  and  luas  of  life  by  railways,  and  simple  mode  of  remedy 
for  iiguries  by  insurance  under  State  rauwaya,  34^9.  Advaniacea  <» 
public  niNnagcment  in  safrty,  reduction  and  simpliflcation  of  fires,  8M. 
The  interests  of  shareliolders  not  cared  for  by  the  present  managcra} 
absorption  may  be  fsraduHl  and  the  convenion  not  beyond  finnneial  skill, 
S6l.  No  frar'of  non-effldency  and  want  of  civility  under  State  officers, 
853.  The  difficulty  ot  administrative  work  not  incrrased  bv  its  magnitude, 
as  shown  in  the  ceniius  returns,  fcc.,  363.  Constant  amalgamations  pro- 
cee<Hng  towm-Us  a  complete  ntonopolv  of  transit,  and  destruction  of  free 
circulation  of  rommodities,  351--4.  P(an  for  adopting  the  SOO.fXM)  men  in 
the  railway  service  as  part  uf  the  system  of  national  defence,  SaS. 

ICabtiv  (B.  Biddalph).     Semarirt  in  disousuon  on  Kr.  B.  HiU'e 
paper  on  the  Piire  of  Coal 671 
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ICbohakioal  Evtsbpsise  and  inrentioii,  proffresB  in  1872-73    .         .     42S 
MsTiOBOLOOiCAji  Tables  (general  and  Bpooia]^,  by  Jamee  Glaiaher : 


Dec.     quarter,  1872      164-5 
March       „       1873      382-3 


Jnne  quarter,  1873      .  444-5 
Sept.  „  .  590-01 


Mill  (John  Stuart),  notices  of  his  death <  r^o 

MoKST  Mabket.      The  Dan^en  of  the  Money  Market  [from  the 
"  Saturday  Benew "] 321 

Reffrence  to  Mr.  Bagiehot'sirork  entitled  "Lonbud  Street"  .  .      8S1 

GnulunI  dusppeamnce  of  the  old  privBte  banks,  asd  their  govu&tee  of  pcr- 
■oiihI  chancier  wanting  in  joint  stock  companies  ....      S91 

little  security  in  the  latter  from  the  voperficial  snpenision  of  direetors  821 

]lan||;er  from  the  small  reserves  kept  bejond  those  for  current  psTments       .      8S1-9 
Enormous  recent  growth  of  private  deposits,  and  "  money  market  **  monej 
in  the  London  Minks  .......      S8S 

London  breoming  more  and  more  the  money  market  and  "clearing  hooae" 
of  the  world  ........      899 

The  Suez  Canal  principally  need  by  the  English,  who,  it  was  supposed,  would 
be  ruined  by  it        .  .  .  .  .  .      898 

Banger  in  a  panic  from  the  small  balances  kept  by  the  London  bankers ;  state- 
ment of  the  snccensiTe  deposits  from  theConiitry  with  the  London  bankers, 
and  from  them  with  the  Bank,  and  danger  in  a  panic  from  the  small 
balances  kept  .  .  ...  .  .  .  .      8S8-4 

difficulties  in,  in  autumn  of  1872,  and  danger  of  an  annual 

autumnal  crisis  ........     402-8 

MoBTALiTT  of  England  and  Wales,  annual  rate  per  1,000  in  eleven 
diyisions,  in  town  and  country  districts  and  in  epecial  towns : 

All  (Juartefs,  1870-72  .   161-2    I  All  quarters,  1872-73  .  441-2 
„         1871-73  .   320-80  |  „  „        -  587-8 

see  BeffistraHon, 


Kbwmabgh  (William) .    MentArk*  in  the  discussion  on  Kr.  B.  Martin's 
paper  on  the  GoTemment  Purchase  of  Bailways   ....     227 
Bemarke  in  discussion  on  Mr.  Palgrave's  Notes  on  Banking         .      163-6 

KOBXAN  (George  Warde).     Attempt  to  Answer  the  Qneetionj  Why  it 
is  that  90  much  Land  i*  Occupied  and  Cultivated  by  ite  Ownere  in 
France,  and  some  other  European  Countries  on  the  ConHnent^  and  * 
so  lUtU  in  England  1 362 

The  land  in  England  almost  all  cultivated  by  tenants,  and  the  farms  laiger 
than  those  of  the  continent  ......      889 

Land  rarely  purchased  in  England  for  cultivation  as  a  means  of  livelihood, 
and  statement  of  probable  causes;  peace,  and  security  of  property,  other 
boundless  means  of  investment.  Ice.  .....      869^ 

The  system  of  owners,  tenants,  and  labourers  a  natural  one,  and  large  pro* 
duce  NttMined  by  it  unequalled  in  Europe    .....      864 

Little  injury  to  our  soil  by  desolating  eivil  wars,  or  to  onr  wealth  and  popu- 
lation by  foreign  wars  .  .       •     •  884 

Exhausting  wars  in  France  since  the  sixteenth  century,  and  disastrous  state 
of  itA  Anancrs,  marine,  Ac.  .......      864-B 

Peasant  proprietors  in  existence  before,  though  largely  increased  since,  the 
revolution    .........      866 

Influence  of  the  Soman  law,  and  of  the  French  law  of  inheritance,  on  peasant 

proprietorship         ........      866 

The  soil  and  eliroste  of  France  and  England,  and  the  character  of  tlie  noes 
not  essentially  different       .......      866 

Land  and  its  conveyance  far  dearer  in  France  than  in  England  .  867 

Years  of  steady  tranquillity  would  probably  render  the  condition  of  rural 
France  more  like  Englana  in  its  cultivation  by  tenants       .  867 

The  agricultural  produce  of  England  twice  that  of  France  for  equal  quantities 
of  land,  thoush  its  soil  and  cfimate  inferior  ....      867-8 

Tlie  English  farmer  richer  than  the  French  farmer,  and  the  English  labourer 
better  lodged,  fed,  and  clothed  than  the  French  labourer  or  small 
proprietor    .........      868 

Conservative  character  of  the  French  army  as  opposed  to  the  socialists,  from 
its  being  drawn  from  the  families  of  peasant  proprietors    .     •      .  .      869 

The  peasant  proprietor  data,  a  ballasl  in  the  State,  and  ss  pn^ertied  siMn,  ons 
to  oe  drsiaerated  for  Enghind         ......      869 
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NoBiUK  (Gkorge  Wwde).    AUeti^t  to  Jumper  the  Qtieiiioth—eoidd. 

Diteussion  on  Jfr.  &.  Warde  Norman*t  ^ofw     .         »         .         .     870-74 
James  (Mr.) 870 

DecreaM  in  the  uHmber  of  nnall  ovnert  of  had  in  the  leit  fdrty  ycen,  (rom 
■beotption  bj  large  lendownera ;  the  latter  bad  teoanti  bf  their  own  ]yr> 

Csrty ;  increaaed  aaze  of  farma  of  tenant  farmers,  and  increased  Talne  of 
nd  in  Herefonlahire. 

Waif ord  (Cornelius)      ^         ••.«..         .     870 

The  deaire  to  aronire  hmd  the  principal  incentive  to  energy  snd  enterprise  la 
onr  oooimerdal  claaaea. 

Anderson  (Sir  James) 871 

SqiUlor  and  poverty  in  France  where  amall  hoUuiga  prerailed. 

Elliott  (Mr.) 871 

Dwellings  of  gentry  and  labourers  in  Normandy  very  mneh  Hke  XD|laBd ; 
disappearance  of  small  ownera  called  **  stateamen**  in  Westmorelano,  pro- 
bably from  their  being  obliged  to  sell  from  their  intemperate  livea. 

Power  (Edward) 371 

Small  production  per  acre  in  l^ance^  showing  the  qrstem  of  small  holdings 
not  to  be  aacceaafuh 

James  (Mr.) ;     378 

Primitive  charaeter  of  Impletntata  id  France  compared  to  Edglsnd. 

Lumley  (W.  G.) 378 

Objections  to  the  psper  aa  not  being  statistical. 

Brown  (J.  G.) 4         .372 

A  statistical  paper  not  reonired  to  be  tabalar»  if  based  on  well  known  statia* 
ties ;  benefits  of  large  nrms  orer  small  lioldinga,  illnstrated  in  Upper  bad 
Lower  Cauda. 

Dilke  (Sir  Charles) 878 

Small  or  large  farma  leas  to  do  with  the  qneation  than  richness  or  poverty  of 
soil,  as  shown  in  Lower  Ganads}  wealtn  of  small  ownen  in  Gncniaey  ahd 

Switserland. 

Droop  (H.  R.) »         .         •     878 

The  parts  of  France  oioat  snbdivided,  those  which  had  the  law  vl  eqnal  par* 
tiuon  before  the  revolntion ;  the  small  ownen  in  Lower  Canada  would  Imve 
moved  to  better  land  had  they  been  tenants. 

Jerons  (W.  S.)     .         .         .         » 873 

Extensive  system  of  banking  in  England,  and  none  in  French  oodntry  towns  { 
necessity  in  division  of  labour  lur  distinct  ownen  and  workers  of  land, 
and  a  perfect  system  of  leases  and  tenant  right  better  than  peasant  pm- 
prietonhip  for  England. 

Farr  (William) 874 

Instance  of  improved  farming  from  an  owner  becoming  tenant  of  his  own 
land.  • 

Furdj  (Frederick) 874 

Necessity  for  a  more  equal  ground  of  eomaarison  than  that  of  an  ignorant 
French  peaaaat  on  pour  land,  and  a  rich  Scotchman  on  good  land. 

Palobatb  (Robert  Harry  Inglis).  NoU$  w  BaMmg  in  Oreai 
BriUUn  and  Ireland,  Sweden,  l>enmark,  and  Sam^rp,  wUk  wome 
Beniarkt  on  the  Amount  of  BilU  in  CiromlaHon,  both  Inland  and 
Foreign,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  Bankimg  Law  qf 
Sweden 27 


Introduction:  referencea  to  former  piqyen   by  Nevmaith,  Gilbarti  and 
Babbage      ...«..«. 
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Remarks  in  (uscussion  on  Mr.  Nomum's  paper  on  Occupation  of 
Land  in  France 374 


Railways,  prices  and  traffic : 

Jan.-Dec.,  1872 
Jan.-March,  1873 


Jan.-June,  1873 
Jan.-Sept.,  |, 


Bailwatb.     Railway  Statistics  Jkmished  by  Captain  Tyler  .  .  259 

list  of  railways  authorised  by  Parliament  to  184S                  .  .360 

Table*.    Len^h  of  railway*  open,  1871          .            .            .  .261 

companson  of  capital,  interest,  receipts,  and  expenditure,  1858,  1870, 

and  1871     .                                   .                       .           .  .963 


863-4 
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FAOB 
Bailwayb     MaUway  Staiutics  ^fltmitked  by  Captain  Tyler — eontd. 

Table*.    Proportion  of  capital  in  relation  to  rates  of  interest  paid                .  863- 

proportion  of  capital,  cett  receipts,  and  interest,  1858-70>7l  806 

compwiaon  of  receipts  and  passengers,  ditto      ....  96i-6 

expenditure  and  receipts  per  train  mile,  kc.,  ditto                      .  207-70 

Nnmber  and  length  of  canals  in  1868  .870 

tabU  showing  percentage  of  cost  of  working  on  the  receipts  of  193-4 

receipts  and  expenses,  1869-72         ......  407-10 

Tiolent  deaths  in  England  connected  with,  1863-71     .         .         .  275-6 

price  of  shares  in,  in  1845       .......  181 

t<tble  of  preferential  and  guaranteed  railway  stock      .                   •  200 

-^—  Belling  price  of  ordinary  stocks  and  shares,  March,  1873  201 

on  tho  valuation  of  railways  (see  Farr)    .....  256 

Potaers  of  State  to  Purchase  Railways  (7  and  8  Vict.,  1844)  270-72 

notes  on  the  purchase  of,  hy  the  State  (see  Martin)  .                  .  177 

Extract  from  Mr,  Hammond  Chubb* s  Letter  to  the  "  limes**  272 

The  pnrchase  price  of  railways  by  the  State  to  be  considered  mors  in  the 

shape  of  transfer  and  annnity  than  as  a  purchase   ....  87S 

The  experience  gained  in  the  purchase  of  tne  telegraphs  favourable  to  that  of 

the  railways            ........  873-4 

The  outlay  for  interest  probably  not  more  than  that  for  present  dividends    •  873-4 

amalgamation  of,  competition  and  opposition  invariably  ending  in  182 
ditto,  excessiye  raises  of  charge  usually  following  on    .         •  186 
ditto,  necessity  for,  subject  to  State  control        ....  186 
the  necessary  control  only  obtainable  by  State  purchase      .         .  187-8 
suggested  plan  of  purchase  of,  by  the  State        ....  188-9 
summary  of  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  purchase     .         .  191-2 
probable  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  GK>vemment  manage- 
ment of    507-8 

(Irish),  statement  of  their  condition  and  rate  of  interest  on  stock.  198-9 

Bainvall  of  1872,  largest  since  1852 890-1 

Bawluvbon  (Bobeit).    Remarks  in  the  discuMion  on  Mr.  Fellews's 

paper  on  National  Accounts        .......  900 

Bbpobkatobt  Colony  at  Mettray,  notice  of  its  success    .                  .  515 
Bbgistbation  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  (serial  tables)  : 

Quar.  Sept.-Dec.,  1872     .   159  I  Qnar.  Maioh-Jmie,  1878     .  489 

„    Dec-Mar.,  1872-73    327  |      „     June-Sept,      „        .  585 

divisional  tables                       .                                                        ,  <  ^^*  ^oa 

annual  rate  per  1,000,  1867-73 1440*5^ 

epecial  table  of  twenty-one  large  towns                                 .         .  •<  ^J  -^ 

ditto,  Scotland, 

(serial,  average,  bastardy,  and  divisional  tables) : 


Quarter,  Dec.,  1872    .  — 

„        Mar.,  1873    .       334-6 


Quarter,  June,  1873  .   446-8 
„        Sept,    „      .   592-4 


siunmary  of  (threat  Britain  and  Ireland : 

Quar.  March-June,  1878    .     448 


Quar.  Sept-Dec.,  1872  166 

„     Dec-Mar.,  1872-73   .         836 


„     June-Sept.,       „  594 


see  also  Mortality, 
BBYXNirx,  net  produce  of,  and  application,  &c.,  in  years  and  quarters 
ending: 


Dec,      1869-72        .     172-5 
March,  1870-73        .     842-3 


June,  1870-73     .         .   461-2 
Sept.,       „  .   601—2 


BiCABDO,  on  the  regulation  of  the  rate  of  interest    ....     568 
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FAGB 
Sanita&y  IhfboybmbkT)  aim  of  recent,  to  render  life  more  healthy  as 
well  as  to  prevent  death    ........     482 

Sayings  Baxes  and  Post  Office  Sayings  Banks,  capital  of  .         .       36 

Ssely's  (Mr.),  Committee  on  AdminJtj  monies  and  accounts  (see 

Fellows) •       .     283-9 

Sbquestbatioks  in  Scotland,  numbers,  1856-64       ....       53-5 
Shipping — 

foreign  trade,  United  Kingdom  : 


Jan.-Dec.,      1870-72  .     170 
Jan.-March,  1871-73  .     840 


Jan.-June,  1871-73    .     459 
Jan.-Sept.,      „  .     599 


Shippikg  Aot,  Merchant,  to  prerent  cruelty  on  the  high  seas    .         .  506 

SiLTBB,  export  to  the  East,  1872   .......  391 

Slatbbt,  aboHtion  of,  in  the  United  States      .....  500 

Social  Soibncb  Congress  at  Norwich,  October,  1873 ;  opening  address 

of  President  (see  Houghton)       .......  502 

SoFWiTH  (Thomas).    Remarks  in  discussion  on  SirB.  Hill's  paper  on 

the  Price  of  Coal 576 

Standabd.    See  Currency^  Gold  Standard. 

Statist,  claims  of  John  Howard  to  the  character  of .         .         .         .  1 

Statistical  Sooibtt  (The). 

anniversanr  meeting  and  report,  thirty-ninth,  June,  1873     .         •  347 

abstract  of  receipts  and  payments  for  1872        •         .         •         •  356 

list  of  papers  read,  1872-73 350 

papers  to  be  read,  1873-74      , — 

circular  addressed  to  the  Fellows,  &c.,  1878      ....  847 

notice  of  deceased  Fellows  during  1873    .....  469 

reyised  rules  or  bye  laws  of  the  Society    .....  357 
inaugural  address  of  the  President  (William  A.  Guy),  Noy ember, 

1873  (see  Ouy)                    . 467 

references  to  special  features  in  the  Society's  Journal          .         .  470-5 

to  the  scientific  work  of  the  Society          .....  476-68 

proposal  for  a  Howard  medal  to  be  awarded  by  the  Society  485 

principal  addition  to  the  Society's  Library  in  1873                        .  580 
SiTBZ  Canal,  principally  used  by  the  English,  who  it  was  supposed 

would  be  rumed  by  it        .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .  323 

SwEDBK,  banking  law  in  (see  Palffrave) 4  ^  j^.^ 

see  Banking  in. 

population  of  towns  in,  in  1870        ......     131 

excellency  of  legislatiye  enactments,  and  methods  of  account 

keeping  in         .         . 132 

SwiTZBBLAKD.    See  Post  Office. 

Taxation.     The  Local  Taxation  of  England  [from  "  Second  Annual 
B«port  of  Local  Goyernment  Bofurd "]         •  .         .         •         •     326 

Amount  of  local  taxes,  and  lummary  of  them  and  of  receipts  from  other 
■onrcea,  loans,  8u:.  .  .  .  .  .  .  ,      SM 

of  British  India,  estimate  per  head ;  increase  of  land  reyenue       .     435-8 
Taxbb.     See  Land  Tax. 
Tatlbb  (W.).     Remarks  in  discussion  on  Sir  B.  Hill's  paper  on  the 

Price  of  Coal 576 

Thbbmokbtbical  experiments  of  John  Howard  on  Mount  Vesuyius  •         8 
Towns.    See  Population  of. 

f 167. 887 
Tbadb  of  United  Kingdom,  exports  and  imports,  1870-73  .  <  456, 595 

1596 
sec  ExportSy  Imports. 
Ttlbb  (Captain).    Remctrks  in  the  discussion  on  Mr.  B.  Martin's 

paper  on  the  Goyernment  Purchase  of  Bailways   ....     208-21 
see  RaiUoay  Statistics. 
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Ukdbbwbitebs  : 

VnderwrUer9*  Stettiatica  [from  the  "  Economist "]      .         .  «     1&7 

PoBubility  of  statistics  of  losses  shown  by  Hr.  Jeula's  table  of  results  from 
the  dissection  of  2f  millions  of  liability  on  sailing  vessels,  and  2^  millions 
on  steamers  to  end  of  1870.  ......      157 

YBBmns,  Mount,  thermometrical  experimenta  of  John  Howard  on    .         8 

Walvobd  (ComeliuB).     Bemarka  in  discussion  on  Mr.  Janson's  paper 
on  Statistics  of  Legislation  .......     817 

Remarks  in  discussion  on  Mr.  Norman's  paper  on  Occupation  of 
Land  in  France  .  .  . '       .  .         .     870 

Wallekbebg  (Mr.)  on  Swedish  banks  (see  Palgrave)      .         .  •     117 

Weathbb.    See  Meteorological  Tables, 
Wbbokb.     See  Shipwrecks. 

Wbight  (Sir  WilliiEun).  Remarks  in  the  discussion  on  Mr.  B.  Martin's 
paper  on  the  Gbvermnent  Purchase  of  Bailwajs   .         .  •     227 
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